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PREFACE 


Thb  piesent  edition  of  Cicero  contains  the  foui 
orations  against  Catiline,  together  with  those  for  Ar- 
chiaSy  MarcelluSy  the  Manilian  Law,  and  Murena. 
In  making  this  selection,  the  editor  has  been  guided 
by  the  statutes  of  Coliunbia  College,  which  require 
all  the  orations  that  have  just  been  enumerated,  with 
the  exception  of  the  last  two,  to  be  read  by  candidates 
for  admission  into  the  Freshman  Class.  As  the  stat- 
utes of  other  colleges  differ,  in  this  respect,  but  little 
from  our  own,  and  as  the  orations  against  Catiline  are 
almost  universally  read,  it  is  hoped  that  the  work  here 
presented  to  the  public  will  prove  a  useful  auxiliary 
to  the  youth  of  our  country  in  general.  The  orations 
for  the  Manilian  Law  and  for  Murena  have  been  added 
as  favourable  specimens  of  Cicero's  more  elaborate 
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8^1e  of  eloquence,  especially  the  latter;  and  they 
may,  it  is  conceived,  be  read  with  advantage  at  the 
beginning  of  an  under-graduate  course. 

In  forming'  the  text  of  the  present  work,  the  editor 
has  taken  Emesti's  for  his  basis,  but  without  any 
slavish  adherence  to  the  opinions  and  decisions  of 
that  distinguished  commentator.  Wherever  a  reading 
presented  itself,  calculated  in  the  editor's  opinion  to 
throw  more  light  on  the  meaning  of  Cfcero  than  the 
received  lection  cotdd  impart,  he  has  not  hesitated 
to  adopt  it;  and  he  flatters  himself  that  the  result 
of  his  labours,  in  this  department,  will  prove  accept- 
tible  to  all  who  are  qualified  to  pass  an  opinion 
npon  his  efforts. 

The  commentary,  it  will  be  perceived,  is  far  from 
being  a  scanty  one.  If  there  be  any  author  diat 
stands  in  need  of  full  and  copious  illustration,  it  un- 
doubtedly is  Cicero  in  the  orations  which  have  comie 
down  to  us.  The  train  of  thought  must  be  continu- 
ally laid  open  to  the  young  scholar,  to  enable  him 
to  appreciate,  in  their  full  force  and  beauty,  these 
brilliant  memorials  of  other  days;  and  the  allusions, 
in  which  the  orator  is  so  fond  of  indulging,  must  be 


i 


carefbUy  and  fiilly  explained.  Unless  this  be  done^ 
the  speeches  of  Cicero  become  a  dead  letter,  and  time 
is  only  wasted  in  their  perusaL 

The  editor  is  induced  to  make  these  remarks,  from 
the  conyiction,  that  the  system  of  commentiA^  which 
he  has  pursued  throughout  the  present  work,  will,  as 
in  the  case  of  his  preyious  efforts,  be  condemned  by 
some  on  the  ground  of  its  affording  too  much  aid 
to  the  learner.  The  truth  is,  however,  the  editor 
had  no  alternative  left  him.  If  there  be  any  one 
cause,  which  has  tended  more  powerfully  than  the 
rest  to  bring  classical  studies  into  disrepute  among 
us,  it  is  the  utter  incompetency  of  many  of  those 
who  profess  to  be  classical  instructors.  It  is  very 
natural  that  such  preceptors  should  be  strongly  averse 
to  bestowing  too  much  assistance  upon  their  pupils; 
and  perhaps  it  is  lucky  for  the  latter  that  such  a 
state  of  things  should  exist;  but  certainly,  for  the 
credit  of  our  common  country,  it  is  high  time  that 
some  change  should  be  effected,  and  that  if  the 
learner  cannot  obtain  from  oral  instruction  the  inform- 
ation which  ought  to  be  afforded  him,  he  may  procure  . 
it  at  least  from  the  notes  of  his  text-book.  We  may 
be  very  sure  of  one  thing,  that  the  style  of  classical 


instruction  which  prevails  at  the  present  day  in  so 
many  of  our  coUeges  and  seminanes  of  learning,  of 
translating  merely  the  language  of  an  ancient  author, 
without  any  attempts  whatever  at  illustration  or  anal- 
ysis,  vnll  never  produce  any  £ruits  eiiher  of  sound 

learning  or  intellectual  improvement. 

C.  A. 
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LIFE  AND  WRITINGS  OF  CICERO. 


DR.  BARTON. — HENRY  ARLINGTON, 

H.  Good  morning,  my  dear  Doctor,  I  have  waited  upon  yon,  at  this 
nily  boor,  to  display  a  purchase  which  I  recently  made,  and  to  ask  your 
ojonion  respecting  it.  I  have  here  the  entire  works  of  Cicero,  m  one 
stout  octsTO,  by  a  German  scholar  of  the  name  of  Nobbe. 

Dr.  B.  I  have  seen  the  edition,  Heniy,  and  am  disposed  to  think  yeiy 
&T0DrabIy  of  it,  both  as  regards  the  text  itself,  and  the  typographical  ex- 
ecution of  the  Yolame.  I  examined  it  at  Parker's,  yesterday,  in  company 
with  Ashton,  of  Brasen-Nose. — ^Bat  do  tell  me,  how  stands  yonr  acquaint 
BDce  with  the  life  and  writmgs  of  "  the  man  of  Arpinnm  !" 

H.  I  am  not  as  much  at  home  there.  Doctor,  as  I  ought  to  be.  With 
the  general  outlines  of  his  character  and  labours,  I  am  as  well  acquamted, 
jnobably,  as  most  young  men  of  my  age  are ;  but  still  there  are  many 
points  about  which  I  would  like  to  consult  you,  when  you  are  perfectly 
at  leisure  for  the  task.  Indeed,  Doctor,  to  be  candid,  I  wish  you  would 
&Tour  me  with  a  conversation  about  Cicero,  similar  to  the  one  in  which 
Sallnst  was  our  theme. 

Dr.  B.  With  all  my  heart,  Henry,  for  I  happen  iq  be  quite  at  leisure 
jost  now,  as  the  delegates  of  the  press  will  not  meet  to-day,  owing  to  the 
indispontion  of  the  Cambden  Professor  of  History,  Dr.  Cardwell. 

H.  I  regret  the  cause,  my  dear  Doctor,  and  yet  cannot  but  deem  my- 
jolf  extremely  fortunate  in  finding  you  thus  disengaged.  With  your 
^rmission,  I  will  occupy  this  comfortable,  old-fashioned  arm-chair,  and 
win  place  my  Cicero  on  the  table  between  us  as  a  sort  of  conncctiog  tie. 

Dr.  B.  There  is  no  need,  my  dear  boy,  of  any  such  tie  in  the  present 
case,  as  a  far  more  powerful  one  ahready  exists.  Besides,  I  know  not 
how  It  is,  but  whoever  occupies  that  plain  old  seat  where  you  are  now 
reclining,  seems  endeared  to  me  by  what  Graisford  would  call  the  **gemuM 
se£2w,'*  for  it  was  there  that  my  old  friend  Copleston  of  Oriel  used  to 
Sit,  and  discourse  of  **  high  philosophy,*'  before  he  was  transferred  to  that 
more  eleratod  sphere  of  action,  which  he  hononn  by  his  talents,  and 
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adorns  by  his  numeroas  yirtues.  God  gxant,  my  dear  Heniy  tbat  your 
own  career  may  be  as  distinguished  and  succefisful  a  one. 

H.  If  patient  industry,  and  a  conscientious  discharge  of  duty,  c^  gain 
for  me  an  honourable  name,  I  trust  I  shall  never  disappoint  your  expect- 
ations, my  own  and  my  father*s  friend,  although  I  can  never  hope  to 
attain  to  that  lofty  superiority,  which  has  been  reached  by  the  eminent 
individual  whose  name  you  have  just  mentioned. — Let  us  proceed,  now, 
my  dear  Doctor,  to  Cicero. 

Dr.  B.  Marcus  TulUus  Cicero  was  bom  in  the  103d  year  before  the 
Christian  era,  at  Aipinum,  a  Latin  city,  th^  inhabitants  of  which  enjoyed 
the  rights  of  Roman  citizenship,  and  the  privilege,  consequently,  of  voting 
at  the  comitia.  The  birth-year  of  Cicero  was  also  that  of  Pompey,  who 
was  a  few  months  his  junior  ;i  while  Arpinum,  the  orator's  natal  place, 
was  likewise  famous  for  having  produced  the  celebrated  Marius,  the 
well-known  opponent  of  Sylla,  and  the  deliverer  at  the  same  time  and 
scourge  of  his  country. 

H.  Was  it  not  Pompey  who  made  some  allusion  to  this  circumstance, 
Doctor^  of  Aipinum's  having  produced  both  a  Cicero  and  a  Marius. 

Dr.  B.  It  was.  He  took  occasion  once  to  remark,  in  a  public  speech, 
that  Rome  was  under  the  strongest  obligations  to  this  municipium,  be- 
cause two  citizens  had  come  forth  from  it,  who  had  each  in  his  turn  pre* 
served  Italy  from  ruin.s    And  Valerius  Mazimus  makes  a  similar  remark 

H.  I  remember  his  words :  "  Contpicuae  felicitoHs  Arpinum  utUcum, 
8we  Uterarumgloriosusimum  eontemiorem,  site  ahundanHsnmumfonUm 
intueri  velis"^ 

Dr.  B.  Yes,  that  used  to  be  a  favourite  quotation  with  Russell,  of 
Magdalen.  The  contenUor  literarum  is  Marius,  th&font  aimndanttsn^ 
naut  Cicero. — Our  orator  was  of  a  family,  which,  though  it  had  never 
borne  any  of  the  great  offices  of  the  republic,  viras  yet  very  ancient  and 
honourable  ;<  of  principal  distinction  and  nobility  in  that  part  of  Italy  in 
which  it  resided,  and  of  equestrian  rank  from  its  first  admission  to  Uie 
freedom  of  Rome.  It  appears,  that  the  father  of  Cicero,  having  his 
ambition  probably  excited,  by  the  successful  career  of  his  fellow-towns- 
man Marius,  was  the  first  who  thought  of  obtaining  some  degree  of  lustre 
for  his  family,  by  bestowing  a  careful  education  on  his  two  sons  Marcus 
and  Quintus,  and  one  which  might  enable  them  to  enjoy  the  highest 
offices  in  the  gift  of  the  Roman  people. 


1 .  Cicero  was  bom  on  the  third  of  January,  (£fp.  eut  AtL  7, 6^)  and  Pompey  on 
the  last  of  September  following.    Pigh,  Ann,  PUn,  87,  SL 

2.  Cfo.  <f8  Leg.  2. 2.  3. 
8.  VaLMds.^^A. 

i.  **  J7aee  ett  mea,  a/  hujtufrairit  met germmnapatria :  hinc  enim  orti  utirve 
UMtUpiinima  numu  :  hie  «a«fo,  hie  genua,  hie  majorum  multa  veetigfa."  CXc 
deLeg.Z  2,3 
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H.  But  how  could  they  pvocuxe  thb  educitioii  at  Arpinum  ? 

Dr.  B.  They  obtained  it  at  Rome,  jn  the  dwelliDg  of  Gaius  Acoleo 
their  maternal  uncle,  and  an  eminent  lawyer  of  the  day  ;  and  their  cou8> 
ms,  the  young  Aculeos,  were  educated  with  them,  according  to  a  method 
approved  of  by  Crassus,  the  celebrated  orator,  and  by  the  yery  inatructers 
whom  he  himself  had  employed.  ^  The  language  and  literature  of  Greece 
formed,  of  course,  a  prominent  part  of  their  early  studies,  and  in  this 
they  were  carefully  instructed  by  the  poet  Archias,  who  came  to  reside 
at  Rome  when  Cicero  was  only  five  years  of  age,  and  to  whose  fostering 
caio  the  latter  beautifully  alludes  in  the  memorable  oration  where  he 
defends  the  poet's  citizenship. 

H.  Do  you  not  think.  Doctor,  that  he  rates  somewhat  too  highly  the 
merits  of  this  Archias  1  Dodgson,  of  Christ-Church,  one  of  Dean  Ire- 
land's scholars,  insists  that  the  poet  was  only  an  individual  of  second- 
rate  abilities. 

Dr.  B.  Why,  I  am  inclined  to  thmk  so  myself.  But  vanity,  you  know, 
was  the  great  failing  in  Cicero's  character,  and  Archias  most  probably,  in 
the  true  spirit  of  his  country  and  his  age,  had  ministered  so  abundantly 
to  the  personal  feelings  of  the  Roman  orator,  as  to  entitle  him  in  the  eyes 
of  the  latter  to  a  more  than  ordinary  return  of  the  language  of  praise.  Be 
this,  however,  as  it  may,  we  cannot  but  admire  the  kind  feeling  so  strongly 
displayed  in  his  spirited  eulbgium  upon  the  character  and  abilities  of  his 
early  preceptor. — But  let  us  proceed.  Cicero  is  said  to  have  attracted, 
at  an  early  period,  the  attention  of  the  two  greatest  orators  of  their  day, 
licimus  Crassus  and  Marcus  Antonius,  who  did  not  disdain  to  interest 
themselves  in  behalf  of  a  youth  so  conspicuous  for  zeal  and  the  early 
development  of  talent.  He  had  already  given  a  proof  of  this  ability  by 
his  poem  of  Pontius  Glaucus,  which  he  is  said  to  have  composed  while 
still  almost  a  boy,  and  which  existed  as  late  as  the  time  of  Plutarch.8 

H.  But,  Doctor,  you  surely  would  not  consider  Cicero's  poetry  a 
veiy  safe  standard  by  which  to  estimate  his  intellectual  excellence. 

Dr.  B.  I  am  well  aware,  my  young  friend,  of  the  difference  of  opinion 
which  exists  in  relation  to  the  poetry  of  Cicero,  and  that  it  is  very  much 
the  fashion  with  modem  scholars  to  deny  him  any  merit  in  this  species  of 
writing.  He  has  been  oflen  ridiculed  on  account  of  an  unlucky  line^  that 
occorred  in  a  poem  winch  he  composed  on  the  subject  of  his  consulship ; 
and  I  have  no  doubt  you  can  quote  it  for  me. 

H.  "  Ofonunatam  natam  me  conside  Romam.^' 

Dr.  B.  Right.    You  remember  probably  the  sarcasm  of  Juvenal,*  that 

1.  "  Cumqueno9  cum  eonaobrinis  noatria,  Aculeonia  JUiiaj  et  ea  diaceremua^ 
ptM  Ora$90  placerentt  et  ab  iia  doetoribua^  quibua  iUe  uteretur  erttdiremur."  D» 
Orat.  2, 1. 

2.  Plut.  Vit.  dc.  2. 

3.  Sat.  10, 123,«P9. 

R 
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if  he  had  uttered  every  thing  in  this  way,  he  would  have  been  safe  from 
the  iwords  of  Antonyms  followers ;  and  also  Quintilian's  language,  who 
censures  the  line  as  an  example  of  defective  versification  ;i  still,  I  can- 
not, I  confess,  see  the  justice  of  condemning  a  writer  for  a  single  line  of 
poetry,  and  it  appears  to  me,  that,  if  our  modem  bards  were  tried  by  this 
ordeal,  a  large  number,  who  have  obtained  vexy  comfortable  quarters  on 
Parnassus,  would  be  compelled  to  descend  to  the  plain.  Voltaire,  in  tho 
preface  to  his  Catilina,  places  Cicero  by  the  side  of  the  best  poets  of  bis 
time,  and  thinks  he  may  even  dispute  the  palm  with  Lucretius  himsdf.^ 

H.  Allow  me  to  ask,  Doctor  Barton,  whether  you  would  consider 
Voltaire  as  a  very  strong  authority  in  the  present  case  1 

Br.  B.  I  know  what  you  mean  by  your  question,  Heniy.  The  wonkg 
which  my  friend  Dr.  Wynter,  of  St.  John's  College,  reconmiended  you 
to  read,  has  given  you  a  very  low  opinion  of  Voltaire's  general  accuracy, 
and  I  confess,  that,  in  matters  of  real  scholarship,  his  authority  is  of  no 
weight  whatever.  As  a  poet,  however,  he  may  be  allowed  to  give  us  his 
opinion  respecting  a  brother  poet,  and  may  be  considered  a  much  safer 
guide  in  matters  of  taste  than  where  learning  and  research  are  demanded. 

H.  Perhaps,  Doctor,  some  light  may  be  thrown  upon  this  subject  by 
the  estimation  in  which  Cicero's  poetry  was  held  among  his  contem- 
poraries. 

Dr.  B.  Strange  as  it  may  appear  to  you,  Cicero's  contemporaries  all 
thou^t  that  his  poem  entitled  Marius,  an  extract  from  which  appears  in 
the  treatise  on  Divination,^  and  on  which  by-the^bye  Voltaire's  opinion  is 
founded,  was  a  production  that  had  the  fairest  chance  of  descending  to 
posterity. — Indeed,  the  alliance  between  oratory  and  the  poetic  art  is  so 
strict,  that  it  is  difficult  to  excel  in  one,  without  having  at  the  same  time 
some  disposition  for  the  other.  Both  demand,  in  fact,  the  very  same 
qualities,  an  ardent  imagination,  a  fertile  invention,  and  grandeur  and 
elevation  of  style.  Thus,  for  example,  the  genius  of  Demosthenes  was 
essentially  tragic,  and  he  appears  as  much  of  a  poet  as  an  orator,  in  some 
of  those  strains  of  continued  eloquence,  which  no  human  effort  has  yet 
surpassed,  and  which  have  covered  his  name  with  one  undying  blaze  of. 
glory. — -We  must  bear  in  mind,  too,  that,  in  Cicero's  days,  the  ancient 
rusticity  of  the  Latin  muse  was  only  begiiming  to  assume  a  more  polished 
exterior,  and  to  familiarize  itself  insensibly  with  harmony  of  numbers  and 
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the  Other  embellishments  of  art.  The  perfection,  however,  to  which 
poetiy  was  carried  after  the  death  of  Cicero,  having  absolutely  excladed 
all  mediocrity,  it  need  not  sorpriBe  us  that  he  retamed  so  little  reputation 
in  a  species  of  writing  which  he  found  in  so  uncultivated  and  almost  bar 
barons  &  state.  Our  judgments  of  things  are  formed  in  this  world  solely 
by  comparison.  Cicero  passes  with  many  for  a  bad  poet,  because  he  does 
not  enjoy  the  same  rank  as  Virgil  and  Horace,  TibuUus  and  Ovid,  and 
this  maimer  of  judging  him  seems  to  have  originated  at  the  court  of  Au- 
gustus, where,  to  throw  ridicule  on  the  character  of  a  patriot  like  Cicero 
was  sure  to  be  received  with  favour  by  him  who  sat  upon  the  throne. 

H.  I  find  a  good  deal  of  truth  in  your  remarks,  my  dear  Doctor,  and 
win  give  the  subject,  one  day,  my  attentive  consideration ;  meanwhile 
allow  me  to  ask  what  portions  we  have  remaining  of  Cicero's  poetiy. 

Dr.  B.  But  few.  There  are  fragments  of  his  translation,  into  Latin 
hexameters,  of  the  Phaenouiena  of  Aratus ;  the  extract  already  mentioned 
from  his  poem  entitled  Marius,  and  another  from  that  on  the  subject  of 
bis  consulship,  together  with  a  few  scattered  lines  from  other  perform- 
ances.i-»But  I  am  afraid  I  have  indulged  too  much  in  the  garrulity  of  age 
on  this  particular  topic,  let  us  return  to  the  more  immediate  history  of  the 
Koman  orator.  It  was  the  custom,  in  those  days,  for  young  persons  of 
good  families,  after  they  had  assumed  the  manly  gown,  to  attach  them- 
selves to  some  distinguished  member  of  the,  senate,  whom  they  accom- 
panied to  all  places  of  public  resort,  the  forum  in  particular,  and  from 
whose  example  they  learned  to  occupy  themselves  with  the  affairs  of  the 
tepublic  or  those  of  private  individuals.  The  senator,  to  whom  Cicero 
had  been  reconmiended,  was  the  celebrated  lawyer,  Quintus  Mutiua 
Scaevola,'  sumamed  the  Augur,  by  way  of  distinction  from  one  of  his 
relatives  who  was  Pontifex  Maximus.  How  much  he  profited  by  the 
society  and  the  wisdom  of  this  excellent  man,  is  acknowledged  by  him 
-in  grateful  tetms,  in  the  beginning  of  the  dialogue  on  the  subject  of 
friendship. 

H.  IM  the  study  of  jurisprudence  form  at  this  time  his  sole  employ- 
ment! 

Dr.  B.  It  did  not  The  great  object  which  he  had  m  view  rendered  it 
abeolofely  necessary  for  him  to  obtain  a  perfect  acquaintance  with  tho 
various  writers  that  adorned  the  literature  of  Greece ;  and  this  course  of 
leading  formed,  during  the  whole  of  his  life,  his  favourite  relaxation  after 
the  labours  of  the  senate  and  the  bar,  and  his  chief  consolation  amid  the 
political  convulsions  of  the  republic  Among  the  Greeks,  who,  at  this 
poiod,  gave  instruction  at  Rome  in  their  national  literature,  besides  his 
old  preceptor  Archies,  was  Phaedrus  the  Epicurean,  and  he  was  in  pai^ 
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ticular  the  first  Gfieek  philoeopher,  whose  lectures  were  attended  bj  the 
youthful  Cicero. 

H.  I  have  heard  it  said  also,  Doctor,  that  Ciceio  in  early  life  peribnned 
military  sendee.     Is  the  statement  a  correct  one  1 

Br.  B.  It  is.  Two  careers,  at  this  period,  presented  themselvee  to 
those  of  the  Roman  youth  who  were  possessed  neither  of  fortune  nor 
family  influence  ;  the  path  of  arms  and  tha^  of  eloquence.  Oratorical 
talents  were  sure  of  finding  at  Rome  a  thousand  opportunities  of  displsy  • 
ing  themselves,  either  in  the  defence  of  friends,  or  in  the  accusation  of 
powerful  offenders ;  and  they  conducted  their  possessor  to  honours  and 
public  favour  as  promptly  and  as  effectually  as  the  career  of  military 
exploits.  Such,  however,  was  the  peculiar  constitution  of  the  republic, 
that  the  ablest  general  was  compelled  to  cultivate,  in  some  degree,  the 
art  of  public  speaking ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  most  eloquent  orator 
cQuld  not  remain  a  stranger  to  the  art  of  war.  Every  young  man,  des» 
tined  for  the  movements  of  the  bar,  had  to  conmience  by  making  some 
campaigns  abroad,  and  Cicero  made  his  m  the  war  of  the  allies,  under 
Cneius  Pompeius  Strabo,  father  of  the  well-known  Pompey,  and  under 
Sylla,  the  celebrated  competitor  of  Marius.  At  the  conclusion  of  this 
period,  the  republic  was  endangered  without,  by  the  contest  with  Mithri- 
dates,  and  within  by  civil  strife.  Five  years  of  trouble  thus  ensued, 
during  which  Cicero,  whose  youth  entitled  him  to  the  privilege  of  remain- 
ing neutral  between  the  two  factions,  devoted  all  his  time  to  rhetoric  and 
philosophy. 

H.  Under  what  instructers.  Doctor  1 

Dr.  B.  He  had  now  for  his  preceptors  many  learned  Greeks,  whom 
the  war  with  Mithridates  had  compelled  to  abandon  their  country.  The 
chief  of  these  was  Philo,i  of  Larissa,  who  had  been  at  the  head  of  the 
Academy  at  Athens,  and  who  was  now  a  very  successful  teacher  of  phi- 
losophy in  the  Roman  capital.  The  ardour  with  which  Cicero  embraced 
the  Academic  tenets  is  easily  explained  by  the  utility  which  he  was  likely 
to  derive  from  them  in  the  discussions  of  the  forum.  Philo  however  was 
not  his  only  master.  The  Stoic  DiodotusS  taught  him  how  to  wield  the 
arms  of  dialectic  science,  and  under  this  rhetorician,  who  lived  and  died 
beneath  his  roof,  Cicero  daily  exercised  himself  in  extemporaneous  decla- 
mation. These  exercises  were  in  the  Greek  language,  Diodotus  probably 
being  not  well  acquamted  with  the  Latin  ;  but  still  they  were  no  doubt 
of  the  greatest  advantage  to  Cicero,  in  enabling  him  to  enrich  his  nativo 
idiom  with  the  treasures  of  the  Hellenic  tongue. 

H.  I  thank  you.  Doctor  Barton,  for  thus  dwelling  upon  the  earlier 
studies  of  Cicero.    The  narrative  may  serve  to  animate  the  youthful 
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aspinnti  of  oar  own  day.  How  forcibly  axe  we  atrack  by  the  contf  aat, 
when  we  compare  the  preparatory  toil  of  a  Demosthenes  and  a  Cicero 
with  that  of  the  orators  of  oar  own  times.  Theirs  was  the  heroic  ago 
of  ehsqaence,  an  age  destined  never  to  retam.  The  ancient  candidate 
for  the  pnxe  of  oratory  devoted  his  whole  Acuities  to  a  mastery  over  the 
inatmments  of  persoasion.  He  neglected  none  of  the  means  of  snccess, 
bowefer  slight  or  insignificant  in  appearance.  He  e^Iored  every  avenue 
of  the  mind,  and  took  possession  of^all  the  inlets  of  delight  through  the 
medium  of  the  senses.  If  he  figured  as  a  statesman,  the  study  of  do- 
qoeiieo  incladed  the  whole  mental  discipline.  If  he  appeared  as  an  advo- 
cate, and  won  the  cause,  it  was  to  the  arts  of  persuasion  he  owed  the 
fietory.i 

Dr.  B.  True,  Heniy,  but  then  how  different  is  the  training  of  the 
modem,  whether  he  appear  in  the  senate  or  the  forum.  Hia  path  ia 
crowded  and  encumbered  with  the  materials  of  almost  unlimited  extent 
and  variety,  which  the  labours  of  centuries  have  accumulated,  and  which 
he  is  required  to  shape  to  the  ends  of  judicious  speech.  He  is  thrown  on 
a  scene  of  business,  and  into  affairs  of  eomplozity,  from  the  moment  of 
his  entrance  on  a  public  career.  He  has  to  combine  and  arrange  a  vast 
number  of  details,  inconsistent  with  all  unity  of  application.  He  cannot 
porsue  eloquence  as  a  separate  branch  of  intellectual  discipline,  and  of 
prepaFation  for  the  conflicts  of  life.  The  ancients,  having  in  their  polit- 
ical assemblies  no  balancing  of  interests,  no  complicated  adjustments,  no 
compromises  of  policy,  no  schemes  of  concession,  gave  themselves  up  to 
a  single  point  of  discussion.  They  were  never  diverted  from  a  certain 
Qnity  of  intellectual  view  by  the  distractions  and  divisions  which  pervade 
oor  mixed  assemblies.  Theirs  was  a  singleness  of  purpose  effected  by 
ainiplicity  of  means.  What  weapons  of  signal  power  and  proof  did  not 
these  circumstances  lend  to  the  eloquence  of  antiquity.s 
•  H.  I  perceive  the  force  of  your  remarks,  my  dear  Doctor,  and  that  the 
laboors  and  efforts  of  modem  oratory  ought  to  have  been  rated  more 
highly  by  me. — ^But  let  us  proceed  widi  Cicero. 

Dr.  B.  The  first  oration  which  Cicero  pronounced,  at  least  of  those 
extant,  was  delivered. in  the  presence  of  four  judges  appointed  by  the 
praetor,  and  with  the  celebrated  Hortensius  for  his  opponent.  It  was  in 
the  case  of  Qointius^  and  the  orator  was  at  that  time  but  26  years  of  age. 
The  first  public  or  criminal  trial  on  which  he  spoke,  was  that  of  Roscius 
of  Ameria,  the  succeeding  year,  when  he  appeared  on  the  defence,  and 
displayed  great  courage  in  attackmg,  during  his  speech,  a  certain  Chiy- 
■egonns,  a  &vounte  slave,  to  whom  Sylla,  then  in  the  height  of  his  power, 
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had  gnren  freedom,  and  whom  he  had  permitted  to  buy  the  ptropeHjr  of 
the  father  of  Roscius  as  a  forfeiture. 
H.  This  was  certainly  bold  condact  in  so  young  an  advocate 
Dr.  B.  It  was  indeed.  From  dread  of  the  power  of  Syila,  the  accused 
had  difficulty  in  prerailing  on  any  patron  to  undertake  his  canse,  hot 
Cicero  eageriy  embraced  this  opportunity  to  give  a  public  testanonial  of 
his  detestation  of  oppression  and  tyranny.  The  oration,  howeyer,  was  too 
much  in  the  florid  Asiatic  manner,  which  the  example  of  Hortensins  had 
rendered  fashionable  in  the  forum.  The  spirit  displayed  by  Cicero  in 
conducting  this  defence  met  with  general  applause,  and  was  remembered 
by  himself  in  his  old  age  with  a  feelmg  of  such  delight,  that  he  recom- 
mends to  his  son,  as  the  surest  path  to  true  honour,  to  defend  those  who 
are  unjustly  oppressed,  as  he  himself  had  done  in  many  causes,  but  par- 
ticularly in  that  of  Roscius  of  Ameria,  whom  he  had  protected  agamst 
Sylla  in  the  height  of  his  authority.^ 

H.  And  did  no  evil  consequences  result  to  the  orator  fiom  this  canx- 
ageous  defence  ? 

Dr.  B.  None  what6v«r. .  It  mnat  be  eonf«Mod,  indeed,  that  CiceiO 
quitted  Rome  soon  after  this,  partly  it  is  said  on  account  of  his  health, 
which  had  suffered  by  his  close  application  to  study,  and  partly  for  im< 
provement.  Perhaps  he  deemed  it  but  common  prudence  to  withdraw 
for  a  season  from  the  immediate  presence  of  the  all-powerful  SyUa.  He 
travelled  into  Greece  and  Asia  Minor,  where  he  spent  two  yean  in  the 
assiduous  study  of  philosophy,  under  the  ablest  instructen  in  either 
country,  and  where  he  also  acquired,  under  Grecian  masten,  the  art  of 
commanding  his  voice,  and  giving  it  greater  compass  and  variety  than  it 
had  hitherto  attained.s — ^The  first  cause  which  he  plead  after  his  return 
to  Rome,  was  that  of  Roscius,  the  celebrated  tragedian,  which  involved 
a  mere  matter  of  civfl  right,  and  was  of  no  peculiar  interest  or  importance. 
All  the  orations  which  he  delivered  during  the  five  following  yeara  are 
lost,  of  which  numl)er  were  those  for  Marcus  Tullius  and  Lucius  Yarenus, 
which  Priscian  mentions  as  being  extant  in  his  time. 

H.  I  perceive,  too,  that  even  the  speech  for  Roscius,  the  actor,  is  not 
complete,  since  the  ill-omened  words,  **  Desiderantur  non  pauca,^^  are 
a9^)ended  to  it. 

Dr.  B.  They  are  indeed  words  of  evil  import,  but  we  shall  have  pre- 
sently to  speak  of  losses  far  more  serious  and  deplorable.  Let  us  go  on 
'meanwhile  with  the  biography  of  our  orator. — Cicero  had  attained  the 
quaestonhip  at  the  age  o'  thirty,  an  office  forming  the  first  step  in  the 
ascent  to  consular  hoTioura.  His  election  was  most  honourable  to  him, 
as  he  was  chosen  by  <he  unanimous  suffirages  of  the  tribes,  and  stood  first 
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on' tlie  list  of  competitors.^  The  proTinces  of  the  qaaestors  bebg 
always  distributed  by  lot,  the  island  of  Sicily  fell  to  the  share  of  Ciceio,* 
fvhere  he  displayed  so  much  prudence  and  sagacity,  so  much  activity  in 
iSttb  dischaige  of  his  official  duties,  and,  what  was  most  rare  in  those  times, 
so  much  integrity  and  disinterestedness,  as  to  excite  the  admiration  of  aH 
Ifao  Siexlians. 

H.  Was  it  not  daring  his  goyemment  in  this  island  that  he  discolored 
^  tomb  of  the  mathematician  Archimedes  % 

Br.  B.  It  was,  Henry.  Before  he  left  Sicily,  at  the  close  of  his  quaes 
toiship,  he  made  the  tour  of  the  island,  to  see  whatever  it  contained  that 
was  worthy  the  attention  of  a  liberal  and  cultivated  mind.  On  reaching 
Syracuse,  his  first  request  was,  to  be  shown  the  tomb  of  Archimedes  ; 
but  neithef  magistrates  nor  people  could  indicate  its  position,  and  Cicero 
himself  vras  the  first  to  discover  it,  by  the  sphere  and  cylinder  engraved 
on  the  marble,  and  by  a  half  defaced  inscription.s — You  sigh,  Henry. 

H.  I  am  thinking,  Boctor,  of  the  proud  boast  of  him,  who  engaged  to 
move  the  uiuveTse,  if  a  foothold  were  afforded  him,  and  of  the  neglected 
tomb  where  that  same  indiridaal,  after  little  more  than  a  century,  vras 
slombeni^  forgotten  in  his  narrow  resting-place. 

Br.  B.  True,  but  his  name  has  never  died,  and  it  was  this  very  immor- 
taUty  that  led  the  Roman  quaestor  to  his  neglected  grave. — ^At  the  ago 
of  thirty-seven,  Cicero  obtained  the  office  of  aedile.  Before  entering  on 
the  fimetions  of  this  magistracy,  a  glorious  opportunity  was  afforded  lfi« 
the  d^lay  of  his  eloquence,  in  the  prosecution  against  Verres,  the  prae* 
tor  of  Sicily,  accused  by  the  inhabitants  of  that  island  of  many  flagrant- 
acts  of  injustice,  rapine  and  cruelty,  while  he  exercised  among  them  the 
functions  of  the  praetorship.  Aj^lications  for  redress,  however,  in  cases 
of  this  kind,  rarely  brought  any  relief  to  the  oppressed  nations  bowed 
down  beneath  the  tyranny  of  Rome.  The  decision  in  such  cases  depended 
upon  judges  generally  implicated  themselves  in  similar  enormities,  and 
better  calculated  therefore  to  afford  impunity  to  the  guilty,  than  relief  to 
the  aggrieved.  This  undue  influence  received  additional  weight  in  the 
case  of  Yerres  fiom  the  high  rank  and  connexions  of  the  culprit  Unap- 
palled,  however,  by  these  difficulties,  Cicero  entered  boldly  on  die  man- 
agement of  the  prosecution.  He  had  been  solicited  to  undertake  the  case 
by  a  petition  firom  all  the  towns  of  Sicily,  except  Syracuse  and  Messina, 
bodi  of  which  had  been  occasionally  allowed  by  the  plunderer  to  share  the 
spoils  of  the  province.  The  issue  vtss  completely  successful,  and  ai^>er 
the  opening  speech  of  Cicero,  and  the  depositions  of  the  witnesses, 
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Ymtea,  driven  to  detpaiTi  submitted,  without  awaiting  lus  aentenciv  to« 
Yohmtaiy  exile. 

H.  But  what  is  thu  oration  against  Gaecilius,  which,  I  find  here,  09 
opening  my  Cicero,  has  been  placed  at  the  head  of  the  orations  against 
Yerres,  and  why  is  it  called  «  Dimnatio  T ' 

Dr.  B.  There  was  one  Caecilius,  a  mere  creature  of  Venes,  who  had 
boen  his  quaestor  in  Sicily,  and  who  pretended  to  have  received^  certain 
personal  injuries  from  him,  and  to  have  a  very  intimate  knowledge  of  all 
his  crimes.  He  claimed,  on  these  grounds,  to  be  appointed  accuser,  in 
pielerence  to  Cicero,  intending  of  course  to  manage  the  proaecntkm  in 
such  a  way  that  V erres  might  easily  escape. 

H.  An  ingenious  contrivance  certainly. 

Br.  B.  Tea ;  but  it  emanated  from  Hortensius,  who  was  counsel  for 
the  accused.  The  rival  claims,  therefore,  of  Caecilius  and  Cicero  had 
first  to  be  decided,  and  this  mode  of  deciding  was  technically  termed 
**  Divinatiot'"  because,  as  there  were  no  facts  in  the  case,  the  judges, 
without  the  aid  of  witnesses,  divined  as  it  were  what  was  proper  to  be 
done.i 

H.  But,  Doctor,  did  you  mean  to  be  understood  as  saying,  that  only 
one  of  the  orations  against  Verres  was  ever  pronounced  1 

Dr.  B.  I  did.  Of  the  six  speeches  against  this  individual,  only  one 
was  actually  delivered.  The  remaining  five,  which  he  intended  to  pro- 
nounce after  the  proof  was  completed,  were  subsequently  published  in  the 
same  shape,  as  if  Yerres  had  actually  stood  his  trial  and  made  a  regular 
defence.  Of  these,  the  most  interesting  is  that  **  De  signiSf**  where  an 
account  is  given  of  the  statues  and  paintings  and  works  of  art  which 
Yorres  plundered ;  while  the  finest  is  undoubtedly  that  **  De  suppUciU" 
which  is  fiiU  of  striking  passages  and  the  most  vehement  pathos.s 

H.  These  orations,  however,  Doctor,  must  sound  very  oddly  in  some 
parts  to  a  modem  ear. 

Dr.  B.  They  do  indeed,  Henry,  I  can  assure  you.  Thus,  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  second  oration,  Cicero  speaks  of  a  report  having  been  ^read, 
chat  Yerres  was  to  abandon  his  defence,  but  that  there  he  sat  braving  his 
accusers  and  judges  with  his  characteristic  impudence.  The  efiect-of  this 
IB  very  amusing,  when  we  recollect  that  Yerres  had  absconded  before  one 
word  of  all  this  could  be  pronovnced.^ 

U.  Still,  Doctor,  it  is  very  comfortable,  for  us  ordinary  mortals,  to  know 
that  so  much  of  the  brilliant  eloquence  of  Cicero  was  carefixlly  elaborated 
and  wrought  out  in  private,  before  the  occasion  arrived  fat  its  ooing 
flashed  forth  upob  a  dazzled  auditory.    The  more  I  am  allowed  to  look 
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behind  the  curtain,  and  to  surrey  from  a  nearer  point  of  view  the  woik> 
ahopa  of  great  minds,  the  more  I  am  inclined  to  think  tha  "  SuUimitj/* 
or,  as  we  ought  more  correctly  to  render  it,  **  Eleratkiii  of  style,"  is  in 
leaUty  a  very  mechanical  kind  of  operation. 

Dr.  B.  Yes ;  my  old  friend  Pair  thought  ihsLi  SMimig  came  from 
super  Uammfi  but  I  rather  think  sub  Uma  the  more  rational  etymologyi 
and  that  the  finest  passages  in  the  literature  of  every  nation,  are  preciMly 
those  ^iriuchhaye  been  moat  carefully  subjected  to  the  private  application 
of  the  file.— -But  to  return.  At  the  expiration  of  the  two  years  which 
were  required  by  law  to  intervene  between  the  aedileship  and  the  office 
of  praetor,  Cicero  was  elected  to  this  latter  station.*  It  was  while  in- 
vested with  this  magistracy,  that  he  advocated  with  all  his  eloquence, 
sgainst  the  views  of  the  senate,  to  whom  he  was  sincerely  attached,  and 
against  the  true  interests  of  the  republic,  his  cherished  idol,  the  famous 
bin  of  iSbB  tribune  Manilius,  which  granted  to  Pompey,  for  enabling  him 
to  terminate  the  Mithddatic  war,  a  power  that  seemed  incompatible  with 
public  freedom. 

H.  I  have  never  liked  the  character  of  Pompey,  and  it  would  deli^ 
me,  Doctor,  if  your  sentiments  respecting  bun  were  to  prove  in  accord' 
■noe  with  my  own.    Bo  tell  me  what  you  think  of  the  man. 

Br.  B.  Sallust  paints  his  character  in  a  very  few  words :  '*  Oris  prob(, 
lOSttMO  imoereeUndOf'*  meaning  to  imply,  that  his  probity  was  more  upon 
his  loqgue  than  in  his  heart.  Pompey,  in  fact,  respected  virtue  suffi- 
ekaHjf  not  to  offer  it  any  open  outrage  or  insult,  but  he  never  loved  it 
•enoQ^  to  saorifice  to  it  in  secret  Hence  arose  that  profound  dissimu- 
lation, in  which  he  always  enveloped  himself  and  that  system,  so  well 
siqypwt^dby.him,  of  never  wishing  aj^Murently  to  become  possessed  of 
iiqr  object,  e^ept  by  his  own  meiit,  while  in  reality  he  was  grasping  at 
•ad  bearing  off  every  thing  by  dint  of  private  intrigue.  If  he  was  inferior, 
lioweTeri  to  Caesar  in  military  talents,  he  was  always  superior  to  him  in 
the  conpaiative  purity  of  his  morals,  and  in  the  moderation  of  his  senti- 
venksi..  Caesar  wished  to  be  the  master  of  the  world,  "Pompey  only  the 
fiiBt  cilisen  ef  the  x^Hiblic.  He  was  constant  in  his  friendihips,  a  mod- 
ante  mu^jf  and  peaceable  citizen,  as  long  as  he  had  no  rival  to  fear. 
Jntatpid  ia.cQoflict»  he  was  alwsjw  generous  after  victory,  and  hence  he 
;gave  IQ  Mithiidatea  a  splendid  funeral,. and  burnt  all  the  correqiondence 
between  Setteiios  and  the  chief  men  of  Rome. — ^To  return  to  the  point 
fiom  which  yonr  question  called  me  off,  Cicero,  at  the  period  alluded  to^ 
WM  midway  in  hie  career  of  public  honours  ;  the  consulship  was  before 
him,  and  the  hope  of  attaining  to  this  darling  prize  of  his  ambiticn,  through 
the  iofinence  of  Pompey,  must  have  exercised  some  degree  of  control 
"  '  •  .  ■  -  - 
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e?er  the  moTemento  of  the  orator.  At  ill  events,  the  Romans  of  that 
day  gsYO  him  little  credit  for  sincerity  in  his  extravagant  enlogiums  upon 
diat  favourite  commander. 

H.  To  what  foreign  province,  Doctor,  was  Cicero  sent  on  the  ezfura 
tion  of  his  praetorshq)  f 

Dr.  B.  He  would  not  accept  of  any  government,!  bat  lemamed  at 
Rome,  where  he  strove  more  and  more  in  eveiy  way  to  conciliate  die 
favour  of  the  people.  He  was  now  preparing  to  sue  for  the  eonsulshqp, 
the  great  object  of  all  his  hopes,  and  his  whole  attention  was  employed 
how  to  obtain  it  in  his  proper  year,  and  without  a  repulse.  There  weie 
two  years  necessarily  to  intervene  between  the  praetorship  and  ieonsul- 
ahip ;  the  first  of  which  was  usually  spent  in  forming  a  general  interest, 
and  soliciting  as  it  were  in  a  private  manner ;  the  second  in  suing  for  it  • 
openly,  in  tha  proper  form  and  habit  of  a  candidate.  The  ofiforts  of 
Cicero  were  crowned  with  success,  and  he  was  chosen  consul  with  almost 
the  same  honours  as  in  his  antecedent  elections  to  magistracy.  His 
principal  opponent  was  Catiline. 

H^  And  his  colleague  in  ofRet\,  TintoniuM.     Was  it  not  so  1 

Dr.  B.  Yes ;  the  same  Antonius,  who  was  in  secret  league  with  the 
party  of  Catiline,  and  had  to  be  bought  o£f  by  Cicero  with  the  opulent 
province  of  Macedonia.' 

H.  I  will  not  occupy  your  time,  DoctOT,  by  any  questions  reUtive  to 
the  conspiracy  of  Catiline  ;  of  that  daring  movement  I  have  obtained  an 
accurate  idea  from  the  pages  of  Sallust.  I  will  merely  request  of  you  to 
give  me  a  brief  sketch  of  the  subsequent  life  of  Cicero  and  th'm  pass  to 
an  examination  of  his  writings. 

Dr.  B.  I  think  this  will  be  our  more  advisable  course,  Heniy,  as  time 
would  fail  us  were  we  to  endeavour  to  do  full  justice  to  both ;  and,  besideau 
allusion  will  occasionally  be  made  to  the  history  of  his  later  years  in  our 
remarks  on  his  literary  efforts. — ^The  extraordinary  but  well-merited  hon- 
ours conferred  upon  Cicero  for  crushing  this  formidable  conspiracy,  could 
not  fail  to  excite  against  him  the  opposition  of  the  envious,  as  well  as  the 
jealousy  of  the  more  ambitious  portion  of  his  fellow-citizens.  They  took 
care  not  to  reproach  him  at  first  with  any  act  of  injustice  in  his  public 
career,  but  merely  exi»essed  themselves  fatigued,  and  indeed  complete^ 
worn  out,  by  his  continual  eulogiums  upcm  his  own  patriotic  efforts.  In 
the  forum,  at  the  meetings  of  the  senate,  before  the  tribunals  of  justice, 
nay  even  in  the  private  circles  which  he  firequented,  the  names  of  Catiline 
and  Lentulus  w^e  constantly  on  his  lips.  He  introduced  his  own  praises 
into  his  writings.  Almost  eveiy  treatise  (rf*  his,  composed  after  this  event, 
contams  some  allusion  to  his  poUic  services.    Even  his  speeches  lost  in 
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this  way,  thr jngh  the  excessive  vanity  of  the  man,  a  large  portion  of  that 
pleMiog  and  persuasive  influence  by  vrhich  they  once  were  characterized 
It  vras  like  a  kind  of  fatality. 

H.  Whendidhefirstezperiencetheevilefiectsof  this  line  of  conduct? 
Not  sorely  during  his  consulship  t 

Dr.  B.  When  he  was  about  to  retire  from  it  On  such  occasions,  it 
was  usual  for  die  magistrate,  who  was  laying  down  his  office,  to  make  a 
speech  to  the  assembled  people,  detailing  the  various  public  services 
which  he  had  rendered  during  its  continuance,  and  showing  that  his  dis- 
charge of  the  duties  of  his  magistracy  had  been  a  faithful  and  conscien- 
tious one.  The  tribune  Metellus  interrupted  Cicero,  when  on  the  point 
of  making  such  an  harangue,  and  commanded  him  to  be  sflent  The  only 
alternative  left  the  orator,  was  to  swear  in  a  loud  voice  that  he  had  saved 
the  city  from  conflagration,  and  his  fellow-citizens  from  the  sword.  In 
Chts  oath  te  populace  joined  with  one  accord,  and  Cicero  was  conducted 
home  by  them  in  triumph,  amid  the  mortification  of  his  enemies  and  the 
joy  of  YoM  friends.! 

H.  A  noble  trinmph,  "Doctnr,  and  well  worthy  of  the  man  whom  Catu 
his  had  styled,  in  a  full  senate,  the  father  of  his  countiy 

Br.  B.  Caesar,  Pompey,  and  Crassus,  who,  three  years.after,  formed 
the  coaUtion  known  in  histoiy  as  the  first  triumvirate,  secretly  favoured 
the  designs  of  Cicero's  enemies,  whose  numbers  the  latter  had  increased 
by  his  unyielding  and  rigid  discharge  of  duty,  and  to  whom  was  now  to 
be  added  the  profligate  Clodius,  that  bold  and  bad  man,  whose  tribune- 
ahip  was  fraught  with  ruin  to  the  peace  and  welfare  of  the  deliverer  of  his 
country.  Ever  since  the  period  of  his  acquittal  fiK)m  the  charge  of  sac- 
lilege,  the  malignant  star  of  Clodius  was  in  the  ascendant,  and  that  of 
Cicero  began  to  wane.  During  the  progress  of  the  accusation  a  deadly 
animosity  had  grown  up  between  them,  and  Clodius  was  not  a  man  to 
nsglect  any  fovourable  opportunity  of  revenge.^ 

H.  Was  not  this  man  a  descendant  of  the  haughty  race  Of  the  Claudn, 
who  had  ever  shown  so  little  regard  for  the  liberties  of  the  people  ! 

Dr.  B.  He  waa ;  but  profligacy  and  ruin  had  compelled  1dm  to  take 
refuge  among  the  veiy  class  on  whose  rights  his  patrician  forefathers  had 
so  repeatedfy  trampled,  and  the  corrupt  and  impoverished  noble,  the  head 
rf  the  dandian  family,  Toluntarily  degraded  himself  firom  his  rank,  and 
obtained  edition  into  a  plebeian  house. 

H.  But  what  were  his  ohjects  ? 

Dr.  B.  They  were  two ;  to  humble  the  aristocracy  and  take  vengeance 
upon  Cicero.*    Being  elected  to  the  tribuneship,  this  pestilent  dema- 
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gogue  obtained  the  passage  of  a  law,  making  it  ciiminal  in  any  one  to  hav 
pat  to  death  a  Roman  citizen  without  a  trial  before  the  people,  and  in 
flictmg  the  penalty  of  exile.    The  blow  was  aimed  at  Cicero,  who,  how 
ever,  in  ordering  the  pmushment  of  Catiline's  acconqiUces,  had  only 
obeyed  the  mandate  of  the  senate,  and  the  illnstrious  Roman  was  conv> 
pelled  to  bend  to  the  storm  and  go  into  Tolontary  banishment.    Imme- 
diately alter  his  departure  a  law  was  passed  which  exiled  him  to  the 
distance  of  five  hundred  miles  from  Rome,  and  declared  all  his  pwtperty 
to  be  confiscated.    His  villas,  accordingly,  were  pillaged  and  bomt,  hk 
dwelling  at  Rome  was  demolished,  and  a  temple  to  Freedom  was  erected 
on  its  site. 

H.  But  where  was  the  aid  which  he  expected,  and  ou£^  to  have 
feceived  firom  Pompey  1 

Dr.  B.  As  long  as  that  profound  dissembler  believed  that  there  was 
danger  lest  Cicero  might  throw  himself  into  Gaesai*s  hands,  he  gave  him 
the  strongest  assurances,  confirmed  by  oaths  and  the  most  solemn  prot 
estations,  that  there  was  no  danger,  and  that  he  would  xathex  lose  his 
own  life,  than  suffer  any  harm  to  approach  the  person  of  the  orator.  But 
growing  cool  and  reserved,  as  the  plot  against  Cicero  drew  towards  a 
crisis,  and  pretending  to  believe  that  the  latter  had  formed  designs  against 
his  safety,  he  withdrew  to  his  villa,  and  abandoned  him  to  his  fate.i 

H.  Why  did  not  Cicero  demand  a  personal  interview,  and  upbraid  hln^ 
with  his  monstrous  duplicity  1 

Dr.  B.  He  did  obtain  such  an  interview ;  but  as  for  upbraiding  the 
wily  hypocnte,  he  wanted  firmness  for  that  He  threw  himself  at  the 
feet  of  Pompey,  and  supplicated  for  aid.  But  the  answer  he  received 
was  perfectly  in  character :  P(«ipey  felt  himself  compelled  to  act  in 
nothing  against  the  wishes  of  Caesar.s 

H.  And  where  were  his  other  firiends  1 

Dr.  B.  All  zealous  for  his  welfare,  but,  as  might  naturally  be  expected, 
divided  in  opinion  as  to  the  course  which  he  ought  to  pursue.  Lccullus 
advised  him  to  remain,  and  defend  himself  by  force.  Cato  and  Horten- 
nus  urged  him  to  yield  to  the  storm,  and  this  advice,  coinciding  with  the 
opinion  of  Atticus,  and  being  supported  by  the  fears  and  entreaties  of  his 
own  family,^  made  him  resolve  to  leave  ^e  field  to  his  enemies  and  go 
into  voluntary  exile.  Withdrawing  in  the  night  season,  escorted  by  a 
nmnerous  train  of  firiends,  who,  after  a  day's  journey  or  two,  left  him  with 
eyery  demonstration  of  regret,  he  turned  1^  course  towards  Sicily,  intflnd- 
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fe)g  to  make  it  his  place  of  refuge,  and  sure  of  finding  in  the  bosoms  of  its 
ibbsbitants  that  gratefiil  affection  which  had  been  denied  him  at  home. 
But  when  he  was  come  within  sight  of  the  island,  the  Roman  praetot 
s«it  him  woid  that  he  must  not  set  foot  within  it,  snd  what  made  the 
shock  still  more  cruel  was  this,  that  tie  magistrate  in  question  had  been 
an  old  and  familiar  friend,  was  under  important  obligations  to  Cicero,  and 
belonged  to  the  same  party  in  the  state.^ 

H.  But  why  did  the  praetor  take  this  stepi 

Dr.  B.  Through  fear  of  Clodius,  whose  enmity  he  had  already  expen> 
enced,  and  the  weight  of  inrhose  power  he  now  dreaded  to  encoimter.i^— 
Retiring  to  Greece,  Cicero  now  took  refuge  in  Thessalonica,  where  the 
hand  of  friendship  was  extended  to  him  by  Plancius^  then  quaestor  of 
Macedonia,  and  where  the  praetor  Apuleius,  though  he  dared  not  venture 
to  grant  him  openly  his  protection,  yet  connived  at  the  acts  Of  his  quaes- 
tor, and  took  a  lively  interest  in  his  behalf.s  Two  months  had  hardly 
elapsed  before  his  friend  the  tribune  Ninnius^  made  a  motion  in  the  senate 
for  his  lecalL  Pompey  also,  roused  by  the  insults  of  Clodius,  whose 
power  was  now  on  the  decline,  and  anxious  to  retrieve  his  own  credit 
and  ingratiate  himself  with  the  senate  and  people,  began  to  exert  himself 
in  his  behalf.  After  a  long  and  stormy  interval,  after  every  effort  had 
been  made  by  Clodius  and  his  factious  adherents,  the  cause  of  justice 
triomphed,  and  Cicero  was  recalled  from  exile  by  the  imanimous  suffirages 
of  the  centuries,  and  to  the  great  joy  of  a  vast  majority  of  his  coun 
liymen.^ 

H.  I  have  heard  it  said.  Doctor  Barton,  that  Cicero*s  conduct  while  in 
sxile,  was  not  such  as  one  would  consider  either  manly  or  spirited. 

Dr.  B.  It  was  worse.  It  was  actually  pusillanimous.  He  deplored 
his  fill!  in  the  most  desponding  and  lamentable  terms.  He  complained 
of  false  friends,  of  an  ungrateful  country,  of  the  utter  ruin  of  all  his  worldly 
pospects.  His  friends  were  forced  to  admonish  him  sometimes  to  rouse 
bis  courage,  and  remember  his  former  character.  Nay,  to  such  an  extent 
was  ilus  feeling  carried,  that  Atticus  even  wrote  him  word,  of  a  report 
having  reached  the  Roman  capital,  that  his  affliction  had  disordered  his  sen- 
ses.' The  truth  is,  the  excessive  vanity  of  the  man  had  received  so  rude  and 
severe  a  shock,  as  almost  to  unsettle  his  intellect ;  and  he  who  had  fondly 
hoped,  that  his  name  and  services  would  remain  ever  fresh  and  undyix^ 
in  the  memory  of  his  countrymen,  could  hardly  believe  that  he  was  now 
n  exile  and  fugitive  from  the  very  countiy  he  had  saved. 
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H.  Bat  his  rettun,  Doctor,  do  tell  me  of  that 

Dr.  B.  Ah  \  that  was  indeed  a  glorious  era  in  his  existenea  Hit 
account  of  it  is  given -by  Cicero  himself.  The  whole  Appian  Way, 
6om  Brundisium  to  Rome,  appeared  but  one  continued  street,  lined  on 
both  sides  with  crowds  of  men,  women,  and  children.  Nor  was  there 
a  praefecture,  town  or  colony,  which  did  not  send  deputations  to  con- 
gratulate him  on  his  return.  What  Cicero  himself  says,  was,  as  Plutarch 
remarks,  even  less  than  the  truth,  that  all  Italy  brought  him  back  upon  iit 
shoulders.  That  one  day,  observes  the  orator,  was  worth  an  immortality  ^ 
when,  on  my  approach  towards  the  city,  the  senate  came  out  to  receive 
me,  followed  by  the  whole  number  of  citizens,  as  if  Rome  itself  had  left 
its  foundations  arid  marched  forward  to  embrace  its  preserver.^ 

H.  For  what  length  of  time  had  Cicero  remained  in  exile,  Doctor 
Barton  1 

Dr.  B.  He  was  recalled  sixteen  months  after  his  departure  from  Rome , 
but  he  did  not  actually  re-enter  the  city  until. seven  teen  had  elapsed.  The 
law  for  his  recall  from  exile  was  passed  on  the  4th  of  August,  and  the 
day  of  his  return  was  tho  4th  of  September. 

H.  And  where  was  Clodius,  Doctor,  during  the  period  that  elapsed 
after  Cicero*8  restoration  1 

Dr.  B.  Doing  every  thing  in  his  power  to  raise  firesh  tumults  against 
him,  and  daily  committing  new  outrages,  until  an  end  was  put  to  his  evil 
career  by  the  swords  of  Milo^s  followers. — Cicero,  after  his  return  from 
exile,  devoted  himself  for  several  years  to  the  affairs  of  his  numerous 
clients,  and  it  was  during  this  period  that  the  celebrated  trial  of  Milo  tool!< 
place,  for  the  killing  of  Clodius,  when  the  orator,  intimidated  by  the  dis 
play  of  a  militaiy  force,  and  the  outcries  of  the  factious,  made  but  a  weal 
and  ineffectual  defence. 

H.  Cicero  was  no  very  great  admirer,  I  believe,  of  vrarlike  movements. 

Dr.  B.  Why,  when  an  occasion  offered,  and  he  was  compelled  to  act. 
he  conducted  himself  in  a  manner  far  from  discreditable.  I  vrill  cite  yoi» 
an  instance.  Pompey,  in  order  to  check  more  effectually  the  practice  of 
bribeiy,  had  procured  the  passage  of  a  law,  by  which  all  future  consuls 
and  praetors  were  disqualified  from  holding  any  province,  till  five  years 
after  the  expiration  of  ^eir  magistracies  ;  and,  that  there  might  be  a  supply 
of  governors  during  this  interval  of  five  years,  the  senators  of  consular 
and  praetorian  rank,  who  had  never  *held  any  foreign  command,  were  to 
divide  the  yacant  provinces  among  themselves  by  lot.  Cicero,  in  conse* 
fnmice  of  this,  obtained  the  goyemment  of  Cilicia,^  a  province  which 
included  also  Pisidia,  Pamphylia,  and  three  districts  of  Asia,  together 
with  the  island  of  Cyprus.    At  the  head  of  two  legions,  he  defeated  the 

1.  Or,  in  Pig,  2Z.—Post  red.  in  ten.  16.~Pro  Sest.  63 
%  Ep.adAtt,B,  l6.^Jbid^  6^  17. 
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Parthiaus,  vfho  had -advanced  as  far  as  Antioch,  and  then  turning  liis  arms 
against  the  inhabitants  of  the  mountains,  an  untamed  race  of  banditti,  who 
had  never  acknowledged  the  Roman  sway,  he  took  two  of  their  towns 
Erana  and  Pmdenissus,  the  latter  their  capital,  and  which  cost  him  a  su 
weeks'  siege,  and  in  testimony  of  his  success  was  saluted  by  his  soldiers 
with  the  title  of  JmperatarA  He  would  have  obtained  a  triumph  also,  had 
not  the  troubled  state  of  affairs  at  home  prevented  one  from  being  con- 
faired. 

H.  The  troubles  to  which  you  allude  were  those  no  doubt  whick 
attended  the  commencement  of  the  civil  contest.— How  did  he  act  du- 
ling  their  continuance  1 

Dr.  B.  In  the  first  outbreaking  of  this  memorable  war,  Caesar  and 
Pompey  were  both  anxious  to  gain  over  a  man  whose  good  opinion  wat 
so  important  as  Cicero's.  The  orator  regarded  the  cause  of  Pompey  af 
that  of  the  republic  ;  he  disaj^roved  of  every  thing  which  had  been  done 
for  the  increase  of  Caesar's  power ;  but  yet  he  plainly  foresaw,  that  a 
collision  between  these  two  commanders  would  end  in  the  ruin  of  the 
republican  party.  Hence  the  indecision  which  marked  his  conduct,  and 
•lecessaiily  embroiled  him  with  both.  During  the  space  of  five  months 
be  was  debating  within  himself  whether  he  should  follow  Pompey  and  the 
senato  into  Epirus,  or  remain  in  Italy.  At  last  he  decided  for  the  first 
of  these  courses,  and  joined  Pompey  at  Dyrrhachium.'  Scarcely, 
however,  had  he  taken  this  step,  when  he  began  to  repent  of  it.^  He  did 
not  present  himself  at  the  battle  of  Pharsalia,  a  sickness,  real  or  pretended, 
Jumng  eonfined  him  at  Djnrriiachium,  where  Cato  was  encamped  with 
fifteen  cohorts.  When  the  issue  of  the  conflict  was  known,  Cato  offered 
to  Cicero,  as  a  personage  of  consular  rank,  the  command  of  the  forces. 
He  declined,  and  recommended  an  accommodation,  a  step  which  had 
fleaily  cost  him  his  life  at  the  hands  of  the  son  of  Pompey .^  Returning 
apon  this,  abruptly  to  Italy,  he  found  in  this  country  a  safe  conduct  sent 
onto  lum  by  Caesar,  who  was  then  in  Egypt,  and  couched  in  the  most 
^nourable  teim8.> 

H.  Ah,  it  was  this  that  Grant,  of  New  College,  showed  me  yesterday, 
at  the  Bodleian,  in  a  volume  of  Fabricius,  beginning  with  the  words,  "  M. 
TulUum  Ciceronem,  6b  egregias  ejus  wrhaes,^*  dsc.« — ^The  career  of  the 
Otator  18  now  drawing  to  a  close,  Doctor,  and  I  will  only  beg  of  you  to 
|hre  mb  a  rapid  sketch  of  his  history,  that  we  may  pass  on  to  his  works. 

Dr.  B.  Well  then,  it  shall  be  a  rapid  one  as  yoa  request— Cicevo^ 
• > —  ^ 

L  JS;p.«i  Am.  16,  l.-^Ibid,  Vi,  4. 

9L  Ep.  ad  Fa$n,  6,  6.>-Or.pro  JtforeeB.  6. 

&  Ep.  ad  Fam.  7,  3,-^Plut.  YiU  Gc  c.a& 

4  Pha,  Vit.  CU.  c.  39. 

f.  l?jp.  ad  J\im.  14,23.  ^ 

f.  O.  Fabric.  AnHq  Man.  hmg: 
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•rho  had  waited  at  Brundisium,  for  the  return  of  Caesar,  from  the  beg<M 
ning  of  the  year  to  the  month  of  October,  was  very  kindly  received  irf 
that  conunander  when  he  reached  the  shores  of  Italy.  Returning  upon 
this  to  Rome,  he  took  no  part  whatever  in  public  affairs,  and  only  broke 
through  the  long  silence  which  he  had  preserved,  when  rendering  thanks  te 
Caesar  for  the  recall  of  Marcellus,  and  defendmg  ligarius,  and  king  Dei 
otarus.— -The  assassination  of  Caesar  took  place  on  the  15th  of  March, 
A.  U.  C.  710.  Although  Brutus  was  on  terms  of  the  greatest  'ctimae) 
with  Cicero,  he  had  nevertheless  concealed  from  him  the  plan  of  the  con- 
■piracy;  and  yet  the  moment  the  dictator  fell,  raising  on  high  his  blood- 
stained dagger,  he  congratulated  the  Roman  orator  on  the  restoration  of 
the  republic.  But  the  latter  soon  perceiving,  that,  instead  of  a  mild  and 
clement  master,  his  country  ran  the  risk  of  passing  under  the  sway  of  the 
ambitious  and  profligate  Antony,  availed  himself  of  the  privilege  of  a  free 
legation,  and  embarked  for  Greece.  The  representations  of  his  friends, 
however,  respecting  the  favourable  state  of  affairs  at  Rome,  induced  him 
to  return  to  Italy,  and  he  re-entered  the  capita]  on  the  last  day  of  Au- 
gust. ^  From  this  moment  to  the  day  of  his  death,  he  set  himself  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  designs  of  Marc  Antony,  against  whom  he  pronounced  or 
published  from  the  second  of  September,  710,  to  the  22d  April,  712,  four- 
teen harangues,  known  by  the  name  of  Philippics.  In  otder  to  balance 
the  authority  of  Antony,  Cicero  favoured  with  all  his  influence  the  young 
Octavianus,  who  appeared  attached  to  him,  and  frequently  applied  to  him 
for  advice.  The  indifference,  however,  if  not  actual  contempt,  which  the 
senate  displayed  towards  this  youthful  and  aspiring  leader,  drove  him 
eventually  into  a  union  with  Antony  and  Lepidus.  Thus  the  second 
triumvirate  was  formed,  and  one  of  its  conditions  was  the  head  of  Cicero. 

H.  And  how  did  Octavianus  act  1 

Dr.  B.  HistoriansS  inform  us  that  he  did  not  give  up  Cicero  to  the 
swords  of  Antony's  hirelings,  without  the  greatest  reluctance,  and  only 
after  a  struggle  of  two  days  to  preserve  him.  But  all  this  affection  for 
the  orator  was  probably  unreal,  and  only  assumed  for  the  purpose  of 
excusing  in  some  degree  his  subsequent  abandonment  of  the  aged  patriot 
Cicero  was  at  his  Tosculan  villa,  when  the  news  of  the  proscription 
reached  him,  secret  intelligence  having  been  sent  him  by  some  of  hii 
fiiends.  At  first  he  resolved  to  sail  for  Greece,  where  Brutus  was  assem- 
bling around  him  the  surviving  followers  of  the  party  of  the  republic. 
Contrary  winds,  however,  prevented  the  ezecution  of  this'design,  and  he 
landed  again  on  the  Italian  coast,  and  spent  the  night  near  Circeii,  in 
great  anxiety  and  irresolution.  On  the  following  day,  the  importunity 
ef  his  domestics  prevailed  upon  him  to  sail  for  Caieta,  where  he  went 


1,  Ep.adAtLl6,7.         ^ 
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•gam  on  shore,  to  repose  himself  u:  his  Formian  villa.  Here  he  slept 
«oundly  for  several  hours,  when  his  attendants,  having  heard  of  the  arrii?^ 
oi  a  party  of  soldiers,  who  were  in  quest  of  hun,  conveyed  their  aged 
master  towards  the  shore,  through  a  private  part  of  the  woods ;  but  before 
ihey  could  succeed  in  reaching  the  ship,  the  soldiers  headed  by  a  tribuos 
whom  Cicero  had  once  defended  in  a  capital  cause,  overtook  the  fugi- 
tives, and  executed  the  bloody  mandate  of  Antony.^ 

H.  And  was  no  effort  made  to  save  him  on  the  part  of  his  followers  t 

Dr.  B.  The  attendants,  as  soon  as  the  soldiers  appeared,  prepared 
themselves  for  action,  being  resolved  to  defend  their  master's  life  at  the 
hazard  of  their  own  ;  but  Cicero  commanded  them  to  set  down  the  litter 
in  which  they  were  conveying  him,  and  to  make  no  resistance.'  When 
the  ruffians  approached,  surveying  them  with  a  look  which  almost  drove 
them  from  their  bloody  purpose,  he  bade  them  execute  the  errand  on 
which  they  were  sent,  and  extended  his  neck  from  the  litter  to  receive 
the  blow. '  His  head  and  hands  were  severed  from  his  body,  conveyed  to 
Rome,  and  fixed  upon  the  rostra,  the  head  between  the  two  hands,  b? 
the  orders  of  Antony  ! 

H.  His  age,  my  dear  Doctor. 

Dr.  B.  Within  one  month  of  sixty  four.  He  was  killed  on  the  seventh 
of  Decemoer,  ten  days  after  the  estabUshment  of  the  triumvirate.^ — Shall 
I  now  proceed  to  delineate  his  character,  or  will  you  first  have  a  ho'^t 
8nal3r8ts  of  his  literary  efforts  t 

H.  The  latter,  undoubtedly,  will  be  the  preferable  course,  for  I  shall 
then  be  better  able  to  appreciate  your  delineation  of  the  man.  ^ 

Dr.  B.  I  think  so  myself.  Now,  open  your  Cicero,  and  name  to  me 
m  succession  the  several  productions  of  the  Roman,  as  you  will  find 
diem  arranged  there.  I  will  give  yon  a  brief  .account  of  each.  But, 
remember,  only  a  brief  one ;  the  rest  is  to  be  supplied  £tom  your  own 
private  reading. 

H.  I  accept  your  terms,  my  dear  Doctor,  and  will  do  my  best  to  fulfil 
my  part  of  the  agreement. — ^Now,  here  we  have  first  in  order,  a  treatise 
on  Rhetoric,  in  four  books,  addressed  to  Herennius. 

Dr.  B.  Which  treatise  Cicero  never  wrote.  If  yon  ask  me  the  name 
of  the  true  author,  I  can  only  reply,  that  the  matter  is  involved  in  utter 
uncertainty.  Ton  will  see,  by  the  heading,  that  some  of  the  learned  have 
licribed  {t  to  Comificius.  This  was  the  opmion  of  Aldus  Manutius, 
ffigonins,  and  Muretus,  who  made  the  writer  to  have  been  Q.  Comificiusy 
die  elder,  Caesar's  quaestor  during  the  civil  war.  Gerard  Vossius,  on  the 
ether  hand,  contends  for  the  younger  Comificius.    Scaliger  attributes  the 
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m>rk  to  Gal..o,  a  ihetoncian  in  the  time  of  Nero.  Schutz  is  in  fsvooi 
of  M.  Antonias  Gnipho,  who  was  born  in  Gaul,  A.  U.  C.  640,  studied 
at  Alexandria,  aud  taught  ihetoric  in  the  house  of  the  father  o(  Juliue 
Caesar.  But  there  are  difficulties  attending  all  these  opinions,  especially  ■ 
the  last,  and  the  point  most  be  still  left  open  to  conjecture.  It  ai^peara, 
howerer,  that  this  work  was  one  of  the  first  treatises  on  rhetoric  evm 
published  in  the  Latin  language,  since  its  author  cites  no  previous  Latin 
writer,  and  asserts  that  he  has  been  the  first  to  give  Latin  names  to  thA 
figures  of  rhetoric.  The  first  and  second  books  are  extremely  diy.  The 
third,  more  engaging ;  and  the  fourth,  which  turns  upon  the  three  kinde 
of  style  suitable  for  discourses,  is  decidedly  the  best  of  the  whole.^ 

H.  Next  comes  a  treatise  **  De  Inventione  Rhetorica,*' 

Dr.  B.  On  that  part  of  rhetoric,  which  relates  to  invention.  This  is 
the  work  alluded  to  by  Cicero,  in  the  commencement  of  his  treatise 
**  De  Oratore,*!  as  having  been  published  by  him  in  his  youth.  It  is 
generally  believed  to  have  been  written  by  him  when  twenty-four  years 
of  age,  and  to  have  originally  conttuned  four  books,  of  which  but  two 
remain.  Schotz,  however,  maintains  that  he  never  wrote,  or  at  least 
never  published,  more  than  the  two  books,  which  we  possess.  In  com- 
posing this  work,  Cicero,  as  far  as  an  opinion  may  be  ventured,  would 
appear  to  have  had  before  him  notes  taken  from  the  prelections  of  some 
instructor,  whom  the  anonymous  author  of  the  treatise  addressed  to 
Herennius  had  also  attended.  For  a  number  of  passages,  in  the  two 
books  **  De  Inventione"  coincide  in  a  very  marked  manner  with  others 
in  the  work  to  Herennius  ;  unless,  indeed,  the  author  of  liie  latter  was 
the  preceptor  of  Cicero.3 

H.  To  the  work  on  invention  succeed  the  three  dialogues  "  De  Ora* 
Ufre^"  inscribed  to  his  brother  Quintus. 

Dr.  B.  These  were  vmtten,  A.  U.  C.  698,  when  Cicero,  disgusted 
^th  the  political  dissensions  of  the  capital,  had  retired  during  part  of  the 
fommer  to  the  seclusion  of  the  country.  The  speakers  in  these  dialogues 
are  the  orators  Antonius  and  Crassus,  (the  latter  of  whom  was  attended 
by  the  young  Sulpicius  and  Cotta,  at  that  time  the  two  most  promising 
speakers  at  Rome,)  the  eminent  lawyer  Scaevola,  and  Catulus  and  Julius 
Caesar,  (grand  uncle  to  the  Dictator,)  the  last  two  distinguished  also  for 
their  eloquence,  and  who  joined  the  party  m  the  interval  between  the  first 
tnd  second  dialogues.  The  principal  part  in  the  conversation,  however, 
is  borne  by  Cfiassus  and  Antonius ;  the  former  advocating,  what  vras  in 
iaot  Cicero's  own  opinion,  that  an  almost  universal  knowledge  is  essen- 
liatty requisite  to  perfection  in  oratory;  the  latter,  who  was  a  mere 


1.  An  account  of  the  whole  controversy  may  be  seen  hi  Dunlop^  Rom,  Lit 
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|fractical  pleader,  maintaining,  that  the  various  accomplishments  insistea 
apon  by  Crassus,  were  totally  distinct  from  the  proper  ofBce  and  duties 
of  a  public  speaker.  According  to  him,  eloquence  is  not  an  art,  because 
it  depends  not  on  knowledge.  Imitation  of  good  models,  practice,  and 
minute  attention  to  each  particular  case,  are  laid  down  by  him  as  the  true 
foundations  of  forensic  eloquence  :  the  great  objects  of  an  orator  beingi 
in  the  first  place,  to  recommend  himself  to  his  clients,  and  then  to  pre- 
possess  the  judges  in  his  favour.  Crassus,  in  reply,  enters  on  thi 
embeiishmentsof  riietoric  :  pronunciation,  elocution,  harmony  of  periods, 
metaphors,  sentiments,  action,  and  in  short,  whatever  can  impart  a  finished 
grace  and  dignity  to  a  public  discourse.  ^ 

H.  Excuse  my  mterrupting  you,  Doctor,  but  how  could  Cicero  if  he 
were  not  present  at  these  conversations,  obtain  such  accurate  information 
0f  the  various  topics  that  were  discussed  1 

Dr.  B.  He  is  supposed  to  have  heard  them  from  Cotta ;  and  thi>. 
fiction  is  the  more  convenient,  since  it  enables  him  to  shelter  his  own 
opinions  under  those  of  two  such  eminent  masters  of  oratory  as  Crassus 
and  Antonius.-~Cicero  entertained  a  veiy  high  opinion  of  this  work,  and 
his  friends  considered  it  one  of  his  best.  It  is  peculiarly  valuable  to  us 
it  the  present  day,  as  containing  every  thing  of  importance  in  the  Greek 
woiks  (m  rhetoric,  while  the  copiousness,  and  ease,  and  graceful  polish 
il  the  style  are  above  all  commendation.2 — ^What  have  we  next  % 

H.  A  dialogue  entitled  ^^  Brutus,  sive  de  daria  Oratoribus.** 

Dr.  B.  Cicero  supposes,  that,  afler  his  return  from  Asia,  M.  Brutus, 
the  same  who  subsequently  conspired  against  Caesar,  pays  him  a  visit, 
accompanied  by  Atticus,  and  that  these  two  request  him  to  resume  a 
conversation  which  he  had  previously  held  with  Atticus  alone,  and  ii: 
which  they  had  been  discoursing  of  the  most  eminent  orators.  Cicero 
complies,  and,  afler  a  few  slight,  but  masterly  sketches  of  the  most 
criebrated  speakers  of  Greece,  enters  upon  a  full  detail  of  the  Roman 
OEatocB  from  the  earliest  periods  to  his  own  time.  This  work  is  of  great 
value,  as  regards  the  history  of  Roman  eloquence,  but  it  is  not  as  interest- 
ing as  its  title  would  lead  you  to  e3q[>ect.  It  contains  too  many  names, 
and  too  little  is  said  of  each,  so  that  it  resembles  in  some  degree  a  diy 
sort  of  catalogue.* 

H.  To  the  "  Brutus"  succeeds  the  "  Orator.'' 

Dr.  B.  In  this  production,  which  is  addressed  to  Brutus,  and  was 
written  at  his  request,  Cicero  treats  of  the  qualifications  that  constitute  a 
perfect  orator.  It  is  intended  to  complete  the  subjects  examined  in  the 
diabgues  **De  Oraiore,'*    Cicero's  perfect  orator,  you  will  bear  in  mindi 
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existed  nowhere  but  in  his  own  imagination. — Come,  turn  o?er.  "Wlut 
do  you  find  next  in  order  1 

H.  A  treatise  entitled  <*  Topieoj**  and  addressed  to  C.  Trebatius. 

Dr.  B.  It  gives  an  account  of  the  yarious  topics,  or  conmion-placesb 
9hich  are  the  foundation  of  rhetorical  argument.  The  work  is,  in  fiict, 
en  extract  from  that  of  Aristotle  on  the  same  subject,  accompanied  by  • 
commentary  from  the  pen  of  Cicero,  the  whole  being  amalgamated  inia 
ne  treatise.  It  was  prepared  for  the  use  of  Trebatius,  the  eminent 
lawyer,  and  hence  Cicero  takes  his  examples  chiefly  from  the  Roman 
civil  law,  as  more  intelligible  to  Trebatius  than  illustrations  drawn  from 
the  philosophy  of  Aristotle.^ 

H.  We  have  then  a  dialogue,  "  De  Partitione  Oratorio.^* 

Dr.  B.  This  is  a  production  of  rather  inferior  value.  It  is  a  dialogue 
between  Cicer&  and  his  son,  concerning  the  principles  and  doctrine  of 
eloquence.  It  appears  to  have  been  written  A.  U.  C.  707,  while  Caesar 
was  prosecuting  the  war  in  Africa. — ^The  work  which  you  will  find  closing 
.the  series  of  Cicero's  rhetorical  works^  is  that  entitled  **De  Optimo 
genere  Oratorum,**  and  was  originally  intended  as  a  preface  to  a  transla- 
tion which  Cicero  had  made  from  the  orations  of  Demosthenes  and  Aes- 
chines,  respecting  the  crown. 

H.  May  I  ask.  Doctor,  what  was  Cicero's  object  in  making  tins 
translation  1 

Dr.  13.  To  correct  a  false  mipression,  at  that  time  very  prevalent 
among  his  countrymen,  that  attic  eloquence  was  limited  to  a  plain  and 
slender  mode  of  expression,  distinguished  by  purity  of  style  and  delicacy 
of  taste,  but  void  of  all  ornament  and  redundance.  He  undertook, 
therefore,  a  free  translation  of  the  two  master-pieces  of  Athenian 
eloquence ;  the  one  being  an  example  of  vehement  and  energetic,  the 
other  of  pathetic  and  ornamental  oratory. — ^Now  for  a  rapid  survey  of  the 
speeches  of  Cicero.  We  have  already  touched  upon  those  for  Quintius, 
Roscius  of  Ameria,  and  Roscius  the  actor,  and  likewise  upon  the  oration 
against  CaecOius,  and  the  six  against  Verres.  What  do  you  find  after 
diese  is 

H.  The  speech  delivered  in  defence  of  Fonteius. 

Dr.  B.  This  was  pronounced  while  Cicero  was  aedile.  It  is  the 
defence  of  an  unpopular  governor,  accused  of  oppression  by  the  province 
•ntrusted  to  his  care.  Much  however  is  lost ;  which  is  the  more  to  bo 
legretted,  as  it  wouCd  have  formed  an  interesting  contrast  to  the  speeofafll 
■gainst  Verres, 

H.  Then  comes  the  oration  for  Aulus  Caecina. 
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Dr.  B.  A  mere  question  of  civil  right,  turning  on  an  edict  of  a  Roman 
praetor. 

H.  The  oration  for  the  Manilian  Law  follows,  but  as  I  have  jusl 
finished  the  perusal  of  this,  I  wil.  not  trouble  you  for  an  analysis.  Th- 
speech  for  Gluentius  succeeds. 

Dr.  B.  And  a  powerful  and  splendid  production  it  is,  and  one  of  tho 
most  conect  and  forcible  of  all  the  judicial  orations  of  Cicero.  Gluentius 
had  been  accused  by  an  unnatural  mother  of  having  poisoned  his  step* 
Aither 

H.  Three  orations  against  the  Agrarian  law  of  Rullus  are  next  in 
tider. 

Dr.  B.  The  history  of  the  affeur  is  briefly  this :  Rullus,  a  tribune  of  the 
eommons,  brought  in  a  law,  that  the  public  domains  in  the  provinces  should 
be  sold,  and  that  the  spoils  acquired  by  Roman  commanders  in  foreign  wars 
should  be  taken  from  them,  in  order  that,  by  these  two  means,  a  sum  of 
money  mi^tbe  raised  for  the  purchase  of  lands  in  Italy,  particularly  Cam- 
pania, which  lands  were  to  be  divided  among  the  people.  Cicero  delivered 
his  first  oration  against  this  project,  (the  beginning,  however,  of  which  if 
wanting,)  die  veiy  day  when  he  entered  on  the  duties  of  the  consulship. 
His  opposition  was  effectual,  and  the  law  was  rejected.  The  tribunes, 
however,  having  subsequently  instilled  some  suspicions  into  the  minds  of 
the  people,  with  regard  to  Cicero*s  motives  in  opposing  this  project,  he 
iband  it  necessary  to  deliver  the  second  and  third  orations  on  the  same 
topic.i 

H.  The  oration  for  Rabirius  succeeds. 

Dr.  B.  He  was  accused  of  having  been  concerned  in  the  death  of 
Situminus,  a  seditious  tribune,  who  had  been  slain  by  a  party  in  the 
interest  of  the  senate.  Thirty-six  years  had  intervened,  and  the  accuser 
was  Labienus,  afterward  weU  known  as  Caftar^s  lieutenant  in  Gaul. 
Rabirius,  notwithstanding  the  efforts  of  Cicero,  would  in  all  probability 
have  been  condemned,  had  not  his  friend,  the  praetor  Metellus,  taken 
down  the  standard  from  the  Janiculum,  which  dissolved  the  comitia  and 
broke  off  the  trial.  The  troubles  connected  with  the  afl&ir  of  Catiline 
occupied  soon  afler  the  public  attention,  and  the  charge  against  Rabirius 
was  never  revived. 

H.  Yes,  here  are  the  speeches  against  Catiline,  which  formed  part  of 
Qiy  Harrow  reading,  and  the  oration  for  Murena,  another  old  acquaintance 
If  mine,  comes  slowly  afler.  I  will  not  trouble  you  about  these,  Doctor 
Barton,  but  will  thank  you  to  give  me  some  information  about  the  itext, 
the  speech  n  behalf  of  Flaccus. 

Dr.  B.  This  is  the  same  Flaccus  of  whom  you  read  in  Sallust.  He 
was  praetor  at  the  time  of  the  conspiracy  of  Catiline,  and  aided  in  tht 
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•nest  of  the  AUobroges.  Cicero  here  defends  him  against  a  chaigo  of 
extortion  and  peculation,  brought  byvarioas  states  of  Asia  Minor,  mbkk 
be  had  governed  as  propraetor. 

H.  An  oration  for  Publius  Sylla. 

Dr.  B.  He  was  related  to  the  dictator,  and  was  accused  of  having  been 
engaged  in  Catiline's  conspiracy.  Cicero  succeeded  in  procuring  his 
acquittal.    The  cause  was  tried  the  year  after  his  consulship. 

H.  Another  old  fayouritb  of  mine,  the  oration  for  Archias,  which  *s 
followed  by  one  entitled,  *'  Ad  Quirites  post  reditumy 

Dr.  B.  If  you  turn  over  %  little  farther,  you  will  find  three  others,  enti* 
ded  respectively,  "  Post  reiitum^  in  senatu"  **  Pro  domo  sua  ad  PonU' 
fiees"  and  "  Ve  Hamsptcum  responsis.*^  I  am  sorry  to  say,  that  these 
four  orations  are  now  generally  regarded  as  spurious,  and  as  having  been 
composed  by  the  rhetoricians  of  a  later  age  as  exercises  in  declamation. 
Cicero  did  indeed  deliver  four  speeches,  almost  immediately  after  his 
return  from  exile,  on  subjects  similar  to  these.  The  first  was  addressed 
to  the  senate,  the  second  to  the  people,  the  third  to  the  College  of  Pon- 
tiffii,  to  obtain  restitution  of  the  ground  on  which  his  house  had  stood, 
and  which  had  been  made  the  site  of  a  temple,  and  the  fourth  in  answer 
to  a  declaration  of  Clodius,  that  certain  alarmmg  prodigies  which  had 
lately  appeared,  were  occasioned  by  the  desecration  of  this  same  piece 
of  ground,  which  the  Pontifts  had  discharged  firom  religious  uses.  But 
the  four  speeches  that  have  come  down  to  us,  afibrd  abundant  internal 
evidence  of  their  never  having  proceeded  from  Cicero.^ 

H.  Dismissing  these,  we  have  next  in  order  the  oration  for  Plancius. 

Dr.  B.  This  ia  the  Plancius  of  whom  I  made  mention  as  having  been 
quaestor  of  Macedonia  when  Cicero  came  thither  as  an  exile.  He  is  here 
defended  by  the  orator,  in  return  for  the  kindness  shown  on  that  occasion, 
against  a  charge  of  bribeifKn  suing  for  the  office  of  aedile. 

H.  Then  comes  the  oration  for  Sextius. 

Dr.  B.  Here  again  Cicero  requites  the  services  of  a  friend.  Sextius, 
while  tribune,  had  exerted  himself  to  procure  Cicero's  recall,  and  the 
latter  now  defends  him  in  an  elaborate  harangue  against  a  charge  of 
exciting  a  tumult  in  the  capital 

H.  An  oration  against  Yatinids. 

Dr.  B.  This  Vatinius  was  produced  on  the  opposite  side  in  the  trial  o( 
Sextius,  as  a  witness  against  him.  This  gave  Cicero  an  opportunity 
of  inteiTogating  him,  and  the  whole  speech  is  one  continued  invectiv«t 
uttered  hi  a  series  of  questions,  without  waiting  for  a  reply.  Hence  it  is 
•ometimes  called,  not  oratiOf  but  interrogatio, 

H.  An  oration  for  Coelius. 

Dr.  B.  Coelius,  a  gay  and  rather  dissolute  young  man,  was  accused 
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^  Ciodia,  the  well-known  sister  of  Clodius,  of  an  attempt  to  poison  her, 
and  of  having  borrowed  money  from  her  to  procure  the  assassination  of 
Bio,  the  Alexandrian  ambassador.     This  oration,  which  is  highly  com 
tnemded  by  Middletoni  for  its  occasionally  playful  manner,  was  also  a 
particular  favourite  with  the  celebrated  Fox.3 

H.  It  is  succeeded  by  a  speech  "  De  promncus  consularibus.^ 

Br.  B.  This  oration  is  indeed  a  remarkable  one.  It  procured  foi 
CSaesar  a  continuance  of  his  government  in  Gaul,  and  this  last  may  b0 
legarded  as  one  of  the  immediate  causes  of  the  ruin  of  the  republic. 
Cicero  advocated  the  continuance  of  this  conmiand  without  in  the  least 
degree  penetrating  the  designs  of  the  ambitious  Caesar,  whose  only  object 
was  to  have  Gaiil  as  the  training-place  of  his  legions  until  he  could  tun 
their  arms  against  his  country. 

H.  The  oration  for  Balbus.  ^ 

Br.  B.  Pompey,  by  a  special  law,  had  granted  the  freedom  of  Rom* 
to  Balbnsi  a  native  of  Cadiz,  who  had  perfonned  some  important  services 
for  him  in  the  war  against  Sertorius.  The  validity  of  Pompey's  act  wa^ 
now  questioned,  out  was  successfully  defended  by  Cicero. 

H.  An  oration  against  L.  Calpumius  Piso. 

Dr.  B.  Piso  had  been  recalled  from  his  government  of  Macedonia,  jr 
consequence  of  Cicero^s  oration  on  the  consular  provinces.  Taking  at 
early  opportunity,  he  complained  before  the  senate  of  the  treatment  he 
had  received,  and  indulged  in  an  attack  on  the  orator,  ridiculing  in  par- 
ticular his  poetic  efiusions.  Cicero's  reply  is  remarkable  for  its  coarse 
uid  bitter  invective. 

H.  What,  in  the  presence  of  the  senate  ? 

Br.  B.  Yes,  he  indulges,  before  that  grave  body,  in  language  and  allu- 
ikma  that  suit  only  the  meridian  of  a  tavern  ;  and  this  too  against  a  man 
4f  fiunily  and  distinction. — ^But  why  do  you  shake  your  head  1 

H.  Ah !  here  is  the  famous  speech  for  Milo,  which  was  never 
delivenxi.  What  a  pity  that  no  one  took  down  the  oration  which  Ciceni 
actually  uttered,  that  we  might  have  compared  its  feebleness  with  the 
Deautiful  harangue  which  has  come  down  to  our  times. 

Dr.  B.  It  was  taken  down  m  writing,  and  still  existed  in  the  days  of 
Asconius,  but  must  have  been,  as  you  remark,  far  inferior  to  the  one  whidi 
we  now  have,  since  the  latter  was  accounted,  both  by  Cicero  himself  and 
bj  his  contemporaries,  as  the  finest  effort  of  his  genius.8 

H.  The  oration  which  I  find  next  in  order  is  entitled  '*  Pro  JRo&tria 
PMumo.'' 

Br.  B.  He  was  prosecuted  for  repayment  of  a  sum  which  he  was  tup- 

• 
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^osed  to  have  receiyed,  in  conjanction  wifih  the  proconernl  Ghtbinhis,  fsxm 
King  Ptolemy,  for  haying  placed  him  on  the  throne  of  Egypt  contrarF  t» 
&»  injunctions  of  the  senate.    But  why  that  look  of  pleasure  1 

H.  This  oration,  which  sucseeds,  I  have  read  of  in  Plutarch,  ft  i 
the  one  for  Ligarius,  accused  of  having  borne  arms  against  Caesar,  ifta 
the  battle  of  Pharsalia,  and  of  haying  renewed  the  war  in  Africa. 

Dr.  B.  Yes,  the  dictator  himself  presided  at  this  trial,  much  prejndicei 
■gamst  Ligarius.    But  (ne  eloquence  of  the  advocate  extorted  a  pardon 
It  was  during  this  oration  that  Caesar's  countenance  is  said  to  have 
diinged,  and  the  papers  which  he  held  to  have  dropped  from  his  hand.! 

H.  We  have  but  two  remaining  before  we  reach  the  Philippics,  the 
speech  for  Deiotarus,  and  that  in  behalf  of  Marcellus.    With  the  latter  ! 
am  too  well  acquainted  to  trouble  you  for  any  explanation.    Of  the  sot 
ject  of  the  former  I  «m  ignorant. 

Dr.  B.  Why,  this  was  a  defence  of  Deiotarus,  tetrarch  of  Galatu, 
charged  with  an  attempt  to  poison  Caesar,  during  the  stay  which  the 
latter  made  at  his  court  The  case  was  heard  in  the  private  apartments 
of  Caesar,  and  the  issue  was  successful  for  the  accused. 

H.  I  will  not  trouble  you,  my  dear  Doctor,  to  explain  for  me  the  sub- 
ject of  each  of  the  Philippics.  I  have  read  that  they  were  aimed  against 
Antony,  that  they  were  so  entitled  in  imitation  of  the  splendid  effusioni 
of  Demosthenes,  and  that,  like  the  latter,  they  derive  Uieir  chief  beauty 
from  the  noble  expression  of  just  indignation  which  is  so  splendidly  dif* 
fused  over  all.  Allow  me  to  ask,  however,  which  one,  in  your  opinion, 
is  entitled  to  the  palm. 

Dr.  B.  Undoubtedly  the  fourteenth,  which  was  delivered  after  the 
intelligence  had  been  received  of  the  total  defeat  of  Antony,  before  the 
walls  of  Modena,  by  the  army  under  Octavianus  and  the  consuls  Hirtius 
and  Pansa.  This  success  was  thought  to  have  decided  the  fate  of  Antony 
and  the  republic,  and  Cicero  gives  loose  to  his  patriotic  feelings  in  a  flow 
of  the  noblest  eloquence.  This  too  was  the  last  oration  that  Cicero 
delivered,  for  the  union  of  Octavianus  and  Antony  was  cemented  by  his 
blood.s 

H.  And  have  we  now  gone  through  all  the  orations,  Doctor  Barton, 
of  the  mui  of  Arpinum  1 

Dr.  B.  All  that  have  come  down  to  us,  Henry.  Many,  however,  have 
entirely  perished,  and  of  these  the  one  most  deserving  of  regret  is  that 
4>r  C<nrnelius.  He  had  been  accused  of  practices  against  the  state  during 
His  tribuneship.  The  speech  was  divided  into  two  great  parts,  and  was 
continued  during  four  successive  days,  before  an  immense  concourse  of 
inditors,  who  are  said  to  have  testified  their  admiration  by  rei*«iated 
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^pplAUM.  The  orator  himself  frequently  refers  to  it  as  among  the  most 
finished  of  his  compositions,  and  the  old  critics  cite  it  as  an  example  of 
genuine  eloquence.^ — Of  many  of  the  lost  speeches  of  Cicero,  -we  have 
however,  fragments  remaining,  and  the  number  of  these  remnants  has 
been  recently  increased  by  the  researches  of  Maio,  of  -which  we  will  con- 
verse on  some  other  opportunity.  Meanwhile,  before  we  part,  hand  me 
that  number  of  the  Westminster  Beview  which  lies  at  your  elbow.  It 
contains  a  sketch  of  Cicero's  character,  which  I  wish  to  read  to  yon. 

H.  Before  we  part,  Doctor? — ^Why  I  have  not  got  through  with  mors 
than  one  half  of  my  volume. 

Dr.  B.  And  that  is  the  very  reason  why  we  ought  no^i^  to  stop,  lest 
any  fruther  account  of  the  writings  of  Cicero  only  confuse  and  be- 
ivilder.'  Digest  what  I  have  thus  far  stated,  and,  when  we  meet  again, 
the  other  productions  of  Cicero  will  serve  us  for  a  theme. — Besides  you 
wQl  want  to  attend  to-day  the  visitation  of  the  Bodleian  Library,  and 
to  hear  the  Latin  speech  in  the  school  of  Natural  Philosophy. 

H.  Who  appoints  the  speaker^  Doctor  ? 

Dr.  B.  The  Dean  of  Christ-Church. — I  will  now  read  from  the  West- 
minster :'  "  Cicero  was  the  first  of  the  second  order  of  great  minds.  An 
extraordinary  variety  of  talent,  rather  than  any  pre-eminence  of  original 
genius,  is  his  characteristic.  It  is  attested  by  a  wonderfol  extent  and 
diversity  ci  information,  acquired  amid  the  daily  occupations  of  a  very 
laborious  life,  and  almost  enabling  him  to  accomplish  the  great  object  of 
his  ambition,  which  was  in  his  single  person  to  maintain  the  cause  of  Bo- 
man  against  the  whole  of  Grecian  literature.  His  written  contributions 
to  the  information  and  delight  of  mankind,  are  almost  as  extensive  as 
Aristotie's.  Every  page  is  the  efflorescence  of  a  capacious  mind,  which 
embraced  the  whole  circ)e  of  arts  and  sciences,  which  surveyed  life  with 
the  comprehension  of  a  philosopher,  and  the  shrewdness  of  a  man  of  tho 
world.  But  Cicero's  mind  was  not  of  primitive  formation.  He  was  the 
inventor  of  no  great  style,  he  was  the  bold  and  original  investigator  of  no 
one  department,  nor  is  there  any  one  in  which  supremacy  could  be 
daimed  for  him.  He  resembled  tiie  athlete  in  Longinus,  who  was  infe- 
rior to  his  competitors  respectively  in  their  peculiar  provinces,  but  was 
on  the  whole,  and  with  regard  to  the  universality  of  his  accomplishments, 
superior  to  any. — ^As  a  politician  his  defects  are  most  striking,  for  his  turn 
lay  best  for  speculation,  and  nothing  so  clearly  and  decisitely  detects 
nrking  flaws  in  a  man's  judgment  as  the  conduct  of  public  affairs,  during 
''tiie  joints  and  flexures"  of  troubled  times,  when  the  operation  of  new 
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principles  is  --^nTiilsing  society,  or  the  decay  of  old  ones  is  ieeol?iiig  •§ 
into  their  original  elements.  For  such  a  clmnge  he  possessed  neither  thf 
requisite  moral  or  physical  courage,  the  solidity  of  principle  and  purpose, 
nor  the  promptitude  of  judgment  which  is  necessary  to  its  execution.— 
The  natural  weakness  of  Cicero*8  mind,  the  want  of  great  and  solid  prin 
ciples  of  conduct,  as  well  as  his^  timidity,  was  not  only  ruinous  to  thi 
stafee,  but  embittered  the  whole  of  his  life.  In  the  conflict  of  public  afiaiia, 
die  real  outlines  of  a  man*s  character  are  inevitably  discovered  ;  design 
or  accident  betrays  his  weak  and  strong  points.  The  hustling  of  a  mob 
immediately  proves  both  his  mind  and  body.  Cicero  was  perfectly  known 
to  every  man  in  Rome.  Some,  when  they  had  any  object  to  gain,  prac- 
tised on  his  vanity,  some  en  his  timidity.  From  the  day  of  his  buiish 
ment  his  spirit  was  broken,  and  never  recovered  its  elasticity  until,  in  his 
c:ld  age,  he  was  called  on  to  oppose  the  profligate  Antony.'  Then  some- 
thing better  even  than  his  former  self  '*  flashed  forth  a  stream  of  heroic 
rays."  The  cause,  the  occasion,  and  the  person,  roused  all  his  faculties. 
He  spoke  for  liberty — the  magnitude  of  the  individual  danger  in  which  he 
stood  cut  off  all  irresolution,  the  eyes  of  the  world  were  on  him,  the  ex- 
ample of  Brutus,  glorious  at  least  in  its  principle,  was  before  him,  and 
accordingly,  with  a  courage,  a  dignity,  and  an  eloquence  to  which  there 
is  no  parallel  in  his  other  eflforts,  he  stood  over  his  fallen  country  and 
defended  her  from  her  deadlie.«*t  foe." 

H    Do  vou  agree,  Doctor,  with  all  that  is  here  advanced  ^ 
Dr.  B    Very  nearly,  Henry      We  must  always  in  estimating  the  cbar< 
ftcter  of  Cicero,  take  care  not  to  be  dazzled  by  the  hterary  spiendom 
chat  is  throwr.  around  his  name. 
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I.  'QronsQUE  tandem  %butere,  Cadlina,  patientia  no* 
Btra  ?  Quamdiu  etiam  furor  *iste  tuus  nos  'eludet  ?  Quem 
ad  finem  sese  efirenata  jactabit  audacia  ?  ^Nihilne  te 
noctumum  praesidium  Talatii,  nihil  ®urbis  vigCiae,  nihil 
timor  popuii,  nihil  ^concursus  bonorum  omnium,  nihil  hie 
lOmunitissunus  habendi  senatum  locus,  nihil  i^horum  ora 
Fultusqne  moverunt?    ^^p^tere  tua   consilia'' non  sentis? 

(Constrictam  jam  horum  onmium  conscientia  teneri  con- 
jurationeln  tuam/non  vides?  Quid  ^^proxima,  quid  supe- 
nore  nocte   egeris,   ubi   fueris,   quos   convocaveris,  quid 

^  consilii  ceperis,  quem  nostriim  ignorare  arbitraris  ^  0 
tempora,  O  mores !  Senatus  haec  intelligit,  consul  videt ; 
hie  tamen  vivit.  Vivit?  i*immo  vero  etiam  in  senatum 
7oilit.  Fit  i^ublici  consilii  particeps :  notat  et  designat 
oculis  ad  caedem  unumquemque  nosttiim.  Nos  autem 
^*viri  fortes,  satisfacere  reipublicac  videmur,  si  istius  furo- 
rem  ac  tela  vitemus.  Ad  mortem  te,  Catilina,  duci  jussu 
consulis,  ^jampridem  pportebat;  ^'in  te  conferri  pcsteir 
istam,  quam  tu  in  nos  omnes  jamdiu  machinaris.  '^Aq 
vero  vir  amplissimus,  i**?.  Scipio,  pontifex  maximus,  Tib 
Gracchum,  ^mediocriter  labefactantem  statum  reipublicae, 
privatus  Interfecit :  ^^Catilinam,  orbem  terrarum  caede  at- 
qiie   incendiis   yastare   cupientem,  nos   consules  perfare- 
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mu8?  ^Nam  ilia  nimis  andqua  praetereo,  quod  'C.  Set- 
viliiis  Ahala  Sp.  Melium,  novis  rebus  studentem,  manu 
sua  occidit.  Fuit,  fuit  ^ista  quondam  in  liac  republica 
virtus,  ut  viri  fortes  acrioribus  suppliciis  civem  pemicio- 
sum,  quam  acerbissimimi  hostem  coercerent.  ^Habemus 
senatusconsultum  in  te,  Catilina,  ^vehemens  et  grave: 
*non  deest  reipublicae  consilium,  neque  auctoritas  .hujus 
ordinis:  nos,  nos,  dlco  aperte,  "^nos  consules  desumus. 

II.  Decrevit  ^quondam  senatus  ut  L.  Opimius  consul 
^videret,  ne  quid  respublica  detiimenti  caperet :  nox  nulla 
intercessit;  interfectus  est  propter  ^^quasdam  seditionum 
suspiciones  C.  Gracchus,  ^^clarissimo  patre,  avo,  majoribus : 
occisus  est  cum  liberis  ^^M.  Fulvius,  consularis.  Simili 
senatusconsulto,  ^^C  Mario  et  L.  Valerio,  consulibus,  per- 
missa  est  respublica :  num  unimi  diem  postea  ^^L.  Satur- 
nini  tribuni  plebis,  et  C.  Servilii  praetoris  mortem  rei- 
publicae poena  remorata  est?  At  ^^os  vicesimum  jam 
diem  patimur  hebescere  aciem  borum  auctoritatis.  Habe- 
mus  enim  bujusmodi  senatusconsultum,  verumtamen  inclu- 
sum  in  tabulis,  tanquam  ^^gladium  in  vagina  reconditum : 
quo  ex  senatusconsulto  ^^confestim^  interfectum  te  esse, 
Catilina,  convenit.  Vivis:  et  vivis  non  ad  deponendam, 
sed  ad  confirmandam  audaciam.  ^^Cupio,  patres  con- 
scripti,  me  esse  clementem :  cupio  in  tantis  reipublicae 
periculis  me  non  ^^dissolutum  videri :  sed  jam  me  ipse 
nertiae  ^^equitiaeque  condemno.  Castra  sunt  ia  Italia, 
contra  rempublicam,  ^%  Etruriae  faucibus  collocata :  cres- 
cit  in  dies  singulos  bostium  numerus :  ^^eorum  autem  im- 
peratorem  castrorum,  ducemque  hostium,  intra  moenia, 
atque  adeo  in  senatu  videmus,  intestinam  aliquam  quoti- 
die  pemiciem  reipublicae  molientem.  Si  te  jam,  Catilina, 
comprehendi,  si  interfici  jussero;  credo,  erit  verendum 
mibi,  ne  non  hoc  potius  omnes  boni  serius  a  me,  quam 
quisquam  crudelius  factum  esse  dicat.  Veniai  ego  £oc, 
quod  jampridem  factum  esse  oportuit,  ^certa  de  causa 
nondum  adducor  ut  faciam.  Turn  denique  interficiam  te, 
eum  jam  nemo  tarn  improbus,  tarn  perditiis.  ^am  tui  si- 
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mills  inveniri  poterit,  qui  id  non  jure  factum  esse  fatea^ 
tur.  Quamdiu  quisquam  erit,  qui  te  defendere  audeat, 
vives:  et  vives  ita,  ut  nunc  vivis,  multis  meis  et  finnis 
praesidiis  ^obsessus,  ne  commovere  te  contra  rempubticam 
possis.  Multorum  te  etiam  oculi  et  aures  non  sentien- 
tem,  sicut  adhuc  fecerunt,  speculabuntur  atque  custodient. 

III.  Etenim  quid  est,  Catilina,  quod  jam  amplius  ex* 
spectes,  si  neque  nox  tenebris  obscurare  coetus  nefarios, 
nee  ^rivata  domus  parietibus  continere  vocem  conjura- 
tionis  tuae  potest?  ^si  iliustrantur,  si  erumpunt  omnia? 
Muta  jam  %tam  mentem :  mihi  crede :  obliviscere  caedis, 
atque  incendiorum:  teneris  undique:  luce  sunt  clariora 
nobis  tua  consilia  omnia:  quae  etiam  mecum  licet  reco- 
gnoscas.  Meministine,  me  ^ante  diem  duodecimum  ka- 
lendas  Novembris  dicere  in  senatu,  certo  die  fore  in 
anms,  qui  dies  futurus  esset  ^ante  diem  sextum  kalendas 
N'ovembris,  C.  Manlium,  audaciae  satellitem  atque  admin- 
istrum  tuae  ?  Num  me  fefellit,  Catilina,  non  modo  res 
tanta,  tarn  atrox,  tam  incredibilis,  yerum,  "'id  quod  multo 
magis  est  admirandiun,  dies?  Dbd  ego  idem  in  senatu, 
caedem  ®te  optimatum  contulisse  ^in  ante  diem  quintum 
kalendas  Novembris,  tum  cum  multi  ^^rincipes  civitalis 
Roma,  non  tam  sui  conservandi,  quam  tuorum  consiliorum 
^^reprimendorum  causa  profugerunt.  Num  infitiari  potes 
le  illo  ipso  die  meis  praesidiis,  mea  diligentia  circumclu 
sum,  commovere  te  contra  rempublicam  non  potuisse 
cum  tu,  discessu  ceterorum,  ^^nostra  tamen,  qui  reman 
sissemus,  caede  contentum  te  esse  dicebas?  Quid?  cum 
tute  ^^Praeneste  kalendis  ipsis  Novembris  occupaturum 
noctumo  impetu  esse  confideres :  sensistine,  illam  colonic 
am  meo  jussu,  '^praesidiis,  custodiis,  vigiliisque  esse  mu 
nitam  ?  Nihil  agis,  nihil  moliris,  nihil  cogitas,  quod  eg^ 
*hion  modo  non  audiam,  sed  etiam  non  videam,  planeque 
Bentiam. 

IV.  Recognosce  tandem  mecum  '%octem  illam  superio 
rem :  jam  intelliges  multo  me  vigilare  acrius  ad  salutem 
iraam  te  ad  pemiciem  reipublicae.     Dico  te  priori  nocta 
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venlsse  inter  falcarios,  (non  agam  obscure,)  u  M.  I^ao 
cae  domum:  convenisse  eodem  ^complures  ejusdem 
amentiae  scelerisque  socios.  Num  negare  audes  1  Quid 
taces  ?  convincam,  si  negas.  Video  enim  esse  hie  in 
senaiu  qaosdam,  qui  tecum  una  fuere.  O  dii  immortales ! 
ubinam  gentium  sumus  1  in  qua  urbe  Yivimus  1  quam  rem* 
publicam  habemus?  Hie,  hie  smit,  nostro  in  nmnerOi 
patres  conscripti,  ^in  hoc  orbis  terrae  sanctissimo  gravis- 
simoque  consilio,  qui  de  meo,  nostrilimque  omnium  inte 
ritu,  qui  de  hujus  urbis,  atque  adeo  orbis  terrarum  exitio 
cogitent.  Hosce  ego  video  consul,  et  de  republica  sen- 
tentiam  rogo :  et,  quos  ferro  trucidari  oportebat,  eos  non 
dum  voce  vuhiero.  Fuisti  igitur  apml  Laecam  ilia  nocte, 
Cadlina:  ^distribuisti  partes  Italiae:  statuisti  quo  quem- 
que  proficisci  placeret :  delegisti  *quos  Romae  relinqueres, 
quos  tecmn  educeres :  ^descripsisti  urbis  partes  ad  incen- 
dia:  "^confirmasti,  te  ipsum  jam  esse  exiturum:  dixisti 
paullulum  tibi  esse  etiam  turn  morae,  quod  ego  viverem. 
Reperti  sunt  ®duo  equites  Romaiii,  qui  te  ista  cura  Ube- 
rarent,  et  sese  ^illa  ipsa  nocte,  paullo  ante  lucem,  me  meo 
in  lectulo  interfecturos  pollicerentur.  Haec  ego  omnia, 
vis.  dmn  etiam  coetu  vestro  dimisso,  ^^comperi:  domum 
meam  majoribus  praesidiis  munivi  atque  firmavi:  exclusi 
eos,  quos  tu  mane  ad  me  salutatum  miseras,  cmn  iUi  ipsi 
venissent;  quos  ego  jam  multis  ac  summis  \iiis  ad  me 
id  temporis  ventures  esse  praedixeram. 

V.  *^QuAE  cum  ita  sint,  Catilina,  perge  quo   coepisti , 
egredere  aliquando  ex  urbe :  patent  portae :  proficiscero 
nimium  diu  te  imperatorem  ^^iHa.  tua  Manliana  castra  de. 
siderant.     Educ   tecum   etiam   omnes   tuos :    ^^gj   noinua 
ijuam  plurimos :  purga  urbem :  magno  me  metu  liberabis 
dmnmodo   inter  me   atque  te   murus   intersit:   nobiscum 
versari  jam  diutius  non  potes :  ^%on   feram,  non  patlar 
non  sinam.     Magna  diis   iramortalibus,  ^^atque  huic   ipw 
Jovi  Statori,  antiquissimo   custodi   hujus  urbis,  ^^habend^ 
est  gratia,  quod  banc  tam  taetram,  tam  horribilem,  ^'tam 
que   infestam  reipublicae   pestem    toties  jam   offugimup 
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Non  est  saepius  ^in  iino  liomine  simmia  salus  perichkuok 
da  reipublicae.     Quamdiu  mihi,  ^consul!  designato,  Cati 
Una,  insidiatus  es,  non  publico  me  praesidio,  sed  private 
diligentia  defendi:    cum  ^proximis   comitiis    cotosularibua 
me  consulem  in  "^campo,  et   competitores   iaterficere   vo- 
hiisti,  compressi  tuos  nefarios  conatus  amicorum  praesid 
10   et   copiis,   nullo  tumultu  publice   concitato:    denique 
qaotiescunque  me  petisti,  per  me  tibi  obstiti:   quamquam 
videbam,  peniiciem  meam  cum  magna  calamitate  re^pub 
jcae  ^esse  conjunctam.     Nunc  jam   aperte   rempublicam 
jniversam  petis.     Templa  deorum  immortalium,  tecta  ur- 
ois,  vitam  omnium  civium,  ItaUam  denique  totam,  ad  exi- 
timu  et  vastitatem  vocas.     Quare  ^quoniam  id,  quod  pri- 
mum,  atque  bujus  imperii  disciplinaeque  majorum  propri- 
ran  est,  facere  nondum  audeo :    faciam  id,  quod   est  ^ad 
severitatem  lenius,   et   ad    communem    salutem   utilius 
nam,  si  te   interfici  jussero,  residebit  in  republica  ^reli- 
qua  conjuratorum  manus :  sin  tu  (quod  te  jamdudum  bor- 
tor,)  exieris,  ^exhaurietur  ex  urbe  tuorum  comitum  illag- 
na  et  pemiciosa  reipublicae  sentina.     Quid  est,  Catilina? 
Num   dubitas   id,  me   imperante,  facere,  quod  jam   ^%ia 
sponte  faciebas?     Exire  ex  urbe   consul  hostem  jubet: 
interrogas  me,  ^^num  in   exsilimn  ?     Non  jubeo :  sed,  si 
me  consulis,  suadeo. 

VI.  Quid  enim,  Catilina,  est,  quod  te  jam  in  hac  urbe  de- 
iectare  possit  ?  In  qua  nemo  est,  ^^extra  istam  conjuratio- 
nem  perditorum  bominum,  qui  te  non  metuat ;  nemo,  qui 
non  oderit.  ^^Quae  nota  domesticae  turpitudinis  non  inusta 
vitae  tuae  est  ?  ^^Quod  privatarum  rerum  dedecus  non 
haeret  infamiae  ?  ^^Quae  libido  ab  oculis,  ^^quod  facinus 
a  manibus  umquam  tuis,  quod  "Bagitium  a  toto  corpore 
abfuit?  Cui  tu  adolescentulo,  ^^quem  corruptelarum  ille- 
ccbris  irretisses,  non  aut  ad  audaciam  ferrum,  aut  ad  libi- 
dlnem  ^^facem  praetulisti  ?  Quid  vero  ?  nuper,  cum  moite 
superioris  uxoris  novis  nuptiis  domum  ^®vacuefecisses 
nonne  eliam  alio  incredibili  scelere  hoc  scelus  cumulasti  1 
Quod  ego  praetermitta  et  facile  patior  sileri,  ne   in  hac 
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civitate  ^tand  facinoris  iinmanitas  aut  exsdtisse,  aut  noo 
vindicata  esse  videatui.  Praetermitto  ruinas  fortunanim 
tuarum,  quas  omnes  impendere  tibi  ^roximis  idibus  sen- 
ties:  ad  ilia  venio,  quae  non  ad  privatam  ignominiam 
vitioruin  tuorum,  non  ad  ^domesticam  tuam  difficultatem  ac 
toipitudinem,  sed  ad  summam  reipublicae,  atque  ad  omni* 
tim  nostrilim  vitam  salutemqne  pertinent.  Potestne  tibi 
^hujus  vitae  lux,  Catilina,  aut  hujus  coeli  spiritus  esse 
jucundus,  cum  scias,  horum  esse  neminem,  qui  nesciat, 
te  ^ridie  Isialendas  Januarias,  ^Lepido  et  Tullo  consulibus, 
''stetisse  in  comitio  cum  telo  ?  Manimi,  consulum  et  prin- 
cipum  civitatis  interficiendorum  causa,  paravisse  1  Sceleri 
ac  furori  tuo  ^non  mentem  aliquam,  aut  timorem  tuum, 
sed  ^fortunam  reipublicae  obstitisse  ?  Ac  jam  ilia  omitto . 
^^eque  enim  sunt  aut  obscura,  aut  non  multa  post  com- 
missa.  Quoties  tu  me  designatum,  quoties  consulem  in- 
terficere  conatus  es?  ^^Quot  ego  tuas  petidones  ita  con- 
jectas,  ut  vitari  non  posse  viderentur,  parva  quadam  de- 
clinatione,  et,  ut  aiunt,  corpore  eflfugi  ?  ^^jsjijiii  ^gis,  nihil 
assequeris,  nihil  moliris,  quod  mihi  latere  valeat  ^^in am- 
pere :  neque  tamen  conari  ac  velle  desisds.  ^^Quodes 
jam  dbi  extorta  est  sica  ista  de  manibus  ?  Quodes  yero 
excidit  casu  aliquo  et  elapsa  est?  ^^Tamen  ea  carere 
diutius  non  potes :  ^^quae  quidem  qiubus  abs  te  inidata 
sacris  ac  devota  sit,  nescio,  quod  earn  necesse  putas  con- 
8ulis  in  corpore  defigere. 

VII.  Nunc  vero,  quae  est  ista  tua  vita?  Sic  enim 
jam  teciim  loquar,  non  ut  ^''odio  permotus  esse  videar, 
quo  debeo,  sed  ut  misericordia,  'quae  dbi  nulla  debetur. 
Venisd  ^®paullo  ante  in  senatum:  quis  te  ex  hac  tanta 
frequenda,  ex  tot  tuis  amicis  ac  necessariis,  ^^salutavit  ? 
Si  hoc  post  hominum  memoriam  contigit  nemini,  ^Oyocis 
exspectas  contumeliam,  cum  sis  gravissimo  judicio  taci- 
turnitads  oppressus  ?  Quid,  quod  adventu  tuo  ^lista  sub- 
sellia  vacuefacta  sunt?  Quod  omnes  consulare.s,  qui  dbi 
oersaepe  ad  caedem  consdtud  fuerunt,  simul  atque  asse* 
•^sd,  partem  istam  subseUiorum  ^^udam   atque   inanero 
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leliquenmt  ?  Quo  tandem  animo  hoc  tibi  ferendum  putaa  1 
■Send  mehercle  mei  si  me  isto  pacto  metuerent,  ut  te 
vetmmt  omnes  elves  tui,  dommn  meam  relinquendam  pii- 
^arern:  tu  tibi  mrbem  non  arbitraris?  Et,  si  me  meia 
^iyibus  %ijiiria  suspectmn  tam  gravitet  atque  offensum 
viderem;  carere  me  aspectu  civimn,  quam  infestis  omni- 
um oculis  conspici  mallem :  tu  cum  conscientia  scelerum 
taorum  agnoscas  odium  omnium  justum,  et  jam  tibi  diu 
debitum,  dubitas,  quorum  mentes  sensusque  ^vulneras, 
eorum  aspectum  praesentiamque  vitaxe?  Si  te  parentes 
timerent  atque  odissent  tui,  neque  eos  ulla  ratione  pla- 
care  posses;  ut  opinor,  ab  eorum  oculis  aliquo  concede- 
res :  nunc  te  patria,  quae  communis  est  ^omnium  nostri!im 
parens,  edit  ac  metuit,  °et  jamdiu  te  nihil  judicat  nisi  de 
•parricidio  suo  cogitare.  'Hujus  tu  neque  auctoritatem 
verebere,  neque  judicium  sequere,  neque  vim  pertimesces  ? 
Quae  '  tecum,  Catilina,  sic  agit,  et  quodammodo  ^acita 
loquitur: — Nullum  aliquot  jam  annis  facinus  exstitit,  nisi 
per  te;  nullum  flagitium  sine  t©»:  tibi  uni  %iultorum  ci- 
vium  neces,  tibi  vexatio  direptioque  '^^sociorum  impunita 
fuit  ac  libera:  tu  non  solum  ad  negligendas  leges  ac 
^^quaestiones,  verum  etiam  ad  evertendas  perfringendas 
que  valuisti.  Superiora  ilia,  quamquam  ferenda  non  fue 
.nmt,  tamen,  ut  potui,  tuli:  nunc  vero  me  totam  esse  in 
metu  propter  te  unum;  ^^qui^qnid  increpuerit,  Catilinam 
timeri;  nullum  videri  contra  me  consiliiun  iniri  posse, 
*3quod  a  tuo  scelere  abhorreat ;  non  est  ferendum.  Quamo-  ^ 
brem  discede,  atque  hunc  mihi  timorem  eripe:  "si  est 
^rns,  ne  opprimar ;  sin  falsus,  ut  tandem  aliquando  time- 
re  desinam. 

VIII.  Haec  si  tecum,  ut  dixi,  patria  loquatur,  ^^onne 
impetrare  debeat,  etiamsi  vim  adhibere  non  possit  ? 
^•Quid,  quod  tu  te  ipse  ^"^in  custodiam  dedisti?  Quid, 
^od,  vitandae  suspicionis  causa,  apud  i®M'.  Lepidum  te 
'^abitare  yeUe  dixisti?  A  quo  non  receptus,  etiam  ad 
ne  venire  ausus  es :  atque  ut  domi  meae  te  asservarem, 
rogaati:    cum  a  me  quoque   id  responAum  tulissei,  me 
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nullo  modo  posse  iisdem  ^parietibus  tuto  esse  tecum,  ^m 
magno  in  periculo  essem,  quod  iisdem  moenibus  conti- 
neremur;  ad  ^Q.  Metellimi  praetorem  venisti:  a  quo  re- 
pudiatus,  ad  sodalem  tuum,  Mrum  optimum,  M.  Marcol 
liun  demigrasti:  <piem  tu  Mdelicet  et  ad  custodiendum 
te  diiigentissimum,  et  ad  suspicandum  sagacissimum,  et  ad 
rindicandmn  fortissimum  fore  putasti.  Sed  quam  longe  vide-* 
tur  a  carcere  atque  a  vinculis  abesse  debere,  qui  se  ipse  jam 
dignum  custodia  judicarit  ?  Quae  cum  ita  sint,  Catilina,  du- 
bitas,  si  hie  ^morari  aequo  animo  non  potes,  abire  in  aliquas 
terras,  et  vitam  istam,  multis  suppliciis  justis  debitisque  erep- 
tam,  fugae  solitudinique  mandare  ?  ''Refer,  inquis,  ad  sena- 
tum,  (id  enim  postulas,)  et,  si  hie  ordo  placere  sibi  decreve- 
rit,  te  ire  in  exsilium,  obtemperaturum  te  esse  dicis.  Non 
referam  id,  ^quod  abhorret  a  meis  moribus :  et  tamen  ®fa 
ciam,  ut  intelligas,  quid  hi  de  te  sentiant.  Egredere  ex 
urbe,  Catilina :  libera  rempublicam  metu :  in  exsiliUm,  si 
*%anc  vocem  exspectas,  proficiscere.  ^^Quid  est,  Catili- 
na ?  ecquid  attendis,  ecquid  animadvertis  horum  silentium  ? 
■2patiuntur,  tacent.  ^^Quid  exspectas  auctoritatem  loquen- 
tium,  quonun  voluntatem  tacitorum  perspicis  ?  At  si  hoc 
idem  huic  adolescenti  optimo,  "P.  Sextio,  si  fortissimo 
viro,  ^^M.  Marcello  dixissem ;  ^^jam  mihi  consuli,  hoc 
ipso  in  templo,  jure  optimo  senatus  vim  et  manus  intu- 
Usset:  "de  te  autem,  Catilina,  cum  quiescunt,  probantj 
cum  patiuntur,  decemunt;  cum  tacent,  clamant.  Neque 
,hi  solum,  ^^quorum  tibi  auctoritas  est  videlicet  cara,  vita 
vilissima;  ^%ed  etiam  illi  equites  Romani,  honestissimi 
atque  optimi  viri,  ceterique  fortissimi  cives,  ^Oq^i  circiun- 
stant  senatum,  quorum  tu  et  frequentiam  videre,  et  studia 
perspicere,  et  voces  paullo  ante  exaudire  potuisti:  quo- 
rum ego  vix  abs  te  jamdiu  manus  ac  tela  contineo,  eos- 
dem  facile  adducam,  ut  te  haec,  quae  jampridem  vastare 
studes,  relinquentem,  ^lusque  ad  portas  prosequantur. 

IX.  22QuAMQUAM  quid  loquor?  ^He  ut  ulla  res  frangat  ^ 
tu  ut  unquam  te  co.rigas?  tu  ut  ullam  fugam  meditere' 
to  ut  uUiun  exsilium  cos[it€s  ?     Utinam  tibi  istam  menteni 
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^  immorlaies  Muint!  Tametsi  video,  si  mea  voce  per- 
tenitus  ire  in  exsilium  animum  induxeris,  quanta  tempe- 
Btas  invidi^  nobis,  si  minus  in  praesens  tempus,  recenti 
memoria  scelerum  tuorum,  at  in  posteritatem  irapendeat. 
'Sed  est  mihi  tanti ;  dummodo  ista  ^privata  sit.calamitas, 
et  a  reipublicae  periculis  sejungatur.  *Sed  tu  ut  vitiia 
tuis  commoveare,  ut  legum  poenas  pertimescas,  ^t  tem- 
poribus  reipublicae  concedas,  non  est  postulandum :  neque 
enim  is  es,  Catilina,  ut  te  aut  ^pudor  a  turpitudine,  aut 
metus  a  periculo,  aut  ratio  a  furore  unquam  revocarit. 
Quamobrem,  ut  saepe  jam  dixi,  proficiscere:  ac,  si  mihi 
inimico,  ut  praedicas,  tuo  conflaro  vis  invidiam;  'recta 
perge  in  exsilium:  vix  feram^sermones  hominum,  si  id 
feceris :  vix  ^molem  istius  invidiae,  si  in  exsilium  ieris 
jussu  consulis,  sustinebo :  sin  autem  ^^servire  meae  laudi 
et  gloriae  mavis,  egredere  ^^cum  importuna  sceleratorum 
manu :  confer  te  ad  Manlium :  concita  perditos  cives  • 
seceme  te  a  bonis :  infer  patriae  bellum :  exsulta  ^^impio 
latrocinio,  ut  a  me  non  ejectus  ad  alienos,  sed  invitatus ; 
ad  tuos  isse  videaris.  ^^Quamquam  quid  ego  te  invitem.j 
a  quo  jam  sciam  esse  praemissos,  ^*qui  tibi  ad  Forum 'i 
Aurelium  praestolarentur  armati  1  ^^Cui  sciam  pactam  el  \ 
constitutam  esse  cum  Manlio  diem  ?  A  quo  etiam  ^^aqui- 
lam  illam  argenteam,  quam  tibi,  ac  tuis  omnibus,  perni- 
ciosam  esse  confido  et  funestam  futuram,  ^"^cui  domi  tuae 
I  sacrarium  scelerum  tuorum  constitutum  fuit,  sciam  esse 
Ipraemissam?  i®Tu  ut  ilia  diutius  carere  possis,  quam 
iFenerari,  ad  caedem  proficiscens,  solebas  ?  A  cujjus  alta- 
Iribas  saepe  istam  impiam  dexteram  ad  necem  civium  t 
kranstulisti  ? 

I    X.  Ibis  tandem  aliquando,  quo   te  jampridem   tua  ista 

'eupiditas  effre;«ita  ac  furiosa  rapiebat.     Neque   enim  tibi 

^•hiaec  res  affert  dolorem,  sed  quandam  incredibilem  volu- 

ptatem:  ad  hanc   te   amentiam  natura  peperit,   voluntas 

exercuit,  fortuna  servavit:  numquam  tu  non  modo  otium. 

\ied  ne  bellum  quidem,  ^^nisi  nefarium,  C9ircupisti :  nactus 
fji  ex  perditis,  at(]ue  ab  omni  non  raodo   fortuna.  venim 
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etiam  spe  derelictis,  conflatam  improborum  .manum.  ^Hie 
tu  qua  laetitia  perfniere  ?  quibus  gaudiis  exsultabis  ?  quan« 
^  in  voluptate  bacchabere,  cum  in  tanto  numero  tuonun 
neque  audies  virum  bonum  quemquam,  neque  videbis? 
^Ad  huju»  vitae  studium  meditati  illi  sunt,  qui  feruntur, 
labores  tui:  jacere  humi,  non  modo  ^ad  obsidendum  stu- 
prum,  verum  etiam  ad  facinus  obeundum;  vigilare,  non 
solum  insidiantem  somno  maritorum,  verum  etiam  ^bonis 
occisorum.  ^Habes  ubi  ostentes  illam  praeclaram  taam 
patientiam  famis,  frigoris,  inopiae  rerum  omnium;  quibus 
te  brevi  tempore  ^confectum  esse  senties.  Tantom  pro- 
feci  tum,  cum  te  a  consulatu  repuli,  ut  '^eocul  potius  ten- 
tare,  quam  consul  vexare  rempublicam  possess:  atque  ut 
id,  quod  esset  a  te  scelerate  susceptum,  latrocinium  poti* 
us  quam  helium  nominaretur. 

XL  ^NuNc,  ut  a  me,  patres  conscripti,  quandam  prope 
justam  patriae  quaerimoniam  detester  ac  deprecer :  ^perci- 
pite,  quaeso,  diligenter,  quae  dicam,  et  ea  penitus  animis 
vestris  mentibusque  mandate.  Etenim,  si  mecum  patria, 
quae  mihi  vita  mea  multo  est  carior,  si  cuncta  Italia,  si 
omnis  respublica  sic  loquatur:  ^^M.  Tulli,  quid  agis? 
tune  eum,  qiiem  esse  hostem  comperisti:  quern  ducem 
belli  futurum  vides :  quem  exspectari  imperatorem  in  cas- 
tris  hostium  sentis,  auctorem  sceleris,  principem  conjura- 
tionis,  ^^evocatorem  servorum  et  civium  perditorum,  exire 
patieris,  ut  abs  te  ^^non  omissus  ex  urbe,  sed  immissus  in 
urbem  esse  videatur  ?  Nonne  bunc  in  vincula  duci,  non 
ad  mortem  rapi,  non  summo  supplicio  ^^mactari  impera- 
bis?  Quid  tandem  impedit  te?  i*Mosne  majorum?  At 
persaepe  etiam  privati  in  bac  republics  pemiciosos  cives 
morte  multanmt.  ^*An  leges,  quae  de  civium  Romanb- 
rum  supplicio  ^^rogatae  sunt?  At  numquam  in  bac  urbe 
ii,  qui  a  republica  defecerunt,  civium  jura  ^"'tenuerunt 
An  iavidiam^posteritatis  times  ?  ^®Praeclaram  vero  populo 
Romano  refers  gratiam,  qui  te,  bomincm  per  te  cognitum, 
nulla  commendatione  majorum,  ^^m  mature  ad  summum 
imperium  per  omnes  bonorura  ^[radus   extulit,  si   proptef 
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invidiam,  aiit  alicujus  periculi  metum,  salutem  civium  tuo 
mm  negligis.  Sed,  si  quis  est  invidiae  metus,  num  es 
vehementius  ^severitatis  ac  fortitudinis  invidia,  quam  in 
ertiae  ac  nequitiae  pertimescenda  ?  An,  cum  beUo  vasta 
bitur  Italia,  yexabmitur  urbes,  tecta  ardebunt:  ^tum  te 
non  existimas  inyidiae  incendio  conflagratmimi  ? 

XII.  ^His  ego  sanctissimis  reipublicae  vocibus,  et 
eorum  hominmn,  qui  idem  sentiunt,  mentibus,  pavica  re- 
spondebo.  Ego,  ^si  hoc  optimum  factu  judicarem,  patres 
conscripti,  Catilinam  morte  multari ;  ^unius  usuram  borae 
gladiatori  isti  ~ad  vivendum  non  dedissem.  Etenim,  si 
summi  viri,  et  clarissimi  cives,  Satumini,  et  Graccborum, 
et  Flacci,  et  superiorum  complurium  sanguine  non  modo 
se  non  cbntaminarunt,  sed  etiam  %onestarunt ;  certe  mibi 
rerendum  non  erat,  ne  quid,  boc  'parricida  civium  inter- 
fecto,  invidiae  mibi  in  posteritatem  redundaret.  Quodsi 
ea  mibi  maxime  impenderet:  tamen  boc  animo  semper 
fui,  ut  invidiam  virtute  partam,  gloriam,  non  invidiam  pu- 
tarem.  Quamquam  nonnulli  sunt  in  boc  ordine,  qui  aut 
ea,  quae  imminent,  non  videant ;  aut  ea,  quae  vident,  dis* 
simulent:  ^qui  spem  Catilinae  mollibus  sententiis  alue* 
nmty  conjurationemque  nascentem  non  cxedendo  corrobo 
raverunt.  Quorum  auctoritatem  secuti  multi,  non  solum 
improbi,  verum  etiam  imperiti,  ^si  in  bunc  animadvertis- 
Bern,  crudeliter  et  ^^regie  factum  esse  dicerent.  Nunc 
intelligo,  si  iste,  quo  intendit,  in  Manliana  castra  perve- 
nerit,  neminem  tarn  stultum  fore,  qui  non  videat  conjura- 
tionem  esse  factam;  neminem  tarn  improbum,  qui  non 
fateatur.  Hoc  autem  uno  interfecto,  intelligo  banc  rei- 
publicae pestem  ^^paullisper  reprimi,  non  in  perpetuum 
comprimi  posse.  Quodsi  ^^se  ejecerit,  secumqne  sues 
edoxeiit,  et  eodem  ceteros  undiqne  collectos  naufragos  ag- 
gregaveiit ;  exstinguetur,  atque  delebitur  non  modo  ^%aec 
tarn  adulta  reipublicae  pestis,  verum  etiam  stirps  ac  se 
nen  malorum  omnium. 

XIII.  Etenim  ^^'amdiu,  patres  conscripti,  in  bis  pericib 
tts  conjurationis  insidiisque  versamur:   sed  nescio  ^^qu« 
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pacto  omnium  scelermn,  ac  veteris  furoris  et  audaciae  ma 
turitas  in  nostri  consulatus  tempus  erupit.  Quodsi  ^ex 
tanto  iatrocinio  iste  mius  tolletur;  videbimur  fortasse  ad 
breve  quoddam  tempus  cura  et  metu  esse  relevati:  peri 
culum  autem  residebit,  et  erit  inciusum  penitus  ^in  venb 
atque  in  visceribus  reipublicae.  Ut  saepe  homines  aegil 
morbo  gravi,  cum  ^aestu  febrique  jactantur,  si  aquam  ge« 
Udam  biberint,  primo  relevari  videntur ;  deinde  multo  gra- 
vius  Tehementiu/sque  afilictantur :  sic  hie  morbus,  *qui  est 
in  republica,  relevatus  istius  poena,  vehementius  vivis  re- 
liquis  ingravescet.  Quare,  patres  conscripti,  secedant  im- 
probi,  secemant  se  a  bonis,  unum  in  locum  congregentur, 
muro  denique,  id  quod  saepe  .jam  dixi,  secerqantur  a  no- 
bis, desinant  insidiari  domi  suae  consuli,  ^circumstare 
iribunal  praetoris  urbani,  ^obsidere  cum  gladiis  curiam, 
^malleolos  et  faces  ad  inflammandam  urbem  comparare. 
Sit  denique  incriptura  in  fronte  uniuscujusque  civis,  ^uid 
de  republica  sentiat.  PoUiceor  hoc  vobis,  patres  con- 
scripti, tantam  in  nobis  consulibus  fore  diligentiam,  tan- 
tam  in  vobis  auctoritatem,  tantam  in  equitibus  Romania 
virtutem,  tantam  in  omnibus  bonis  consensionem,  ut  Ca- 
tilinae  profectione  omnia  patefacta,  illustrata,  ^oppressa, 
vindicata  esse  videatis.  Hisce  ominibus,  Catilina,  ^^cum 
Bumma  reipublicae  salute,  et  cum  tua  peste  ac  pemicie, 
cumque  eorum  exitio,  qui  se  tecum  omni  scelere  parrici- 
dioque  junxerunt,  proficiscere  ad  impimn  bellum  ac  nefa* 
rium.  Tum  tu,  Jupiter,  qui  iisdem,  quibus  haec  urbai 
^^auspiciis  a  Romulo  es  constitutus ;  quem  Statorem  hujns 
orbis  atque  imperii  vere  nominamus:  hunc,  et  hujus  so- 
(*ios  a  tuis  aris  ceterisque  templis,  a  tectis  urbis  ac  moe- 
nibus,  a  vita  fortunisque  civium  omnium  arcebis:  et  om< 
bes  inimicos  bonormn,  hostes  patriae,  latrones  Italiaa 
^KH}lerum  foedere  inter  se  ac  nefaria  societate  conjanc 
lOB.  aetemls  suppliciis  vivos  mortuosque  mactabis. 
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1.    ^Tandem    aliquando,    ^Quirites,  L.    Catilinam,  to* 

tentem    audacia,    ^celus    anhelantem,    pestem    patriae 

&efarie  molientem,  robis    atque   huic   urbi   ferrum  flam- 

mamqae  ^minitantem,   ex   urbe     ^el   ejecimus,  vel   emi- 

simus,  vel    ipsum  egredienteiH:  ''verbis   prosecuti   sumus. 

^Abiit,  excessit,   evasit,   erufHt.     Nulla  jam  pemicies  *a 

Dtonstro  illo  atque  prodigio  moenibus   ipsis  intra  moenia 

comparabitur.     Atque  hunc  quidem  unum,  hujus  belli  do- 

mestici   ducem,   sine   controversia   vicimus.     Non   enim 

jam  inter  latera  nostra  ^^sica  ilia  versabitur:  ^%on   in 

campo,  ^%on  in  foro,  non  in   curia,  non  denique   intra 

domesticos    paiietes   pertimescemus.     ^^Loco    ille  motua 

est,  cum  est  ex  urbe  depulsus.     Palam  jam  cum  hoste, 

nullo  impediente,  ^%ellum  justum  geremus.     Sine   dubio 

perdidimus    hominem,   magnificeque   vicimus,  cum  ilium 

ex  occultis  insidiis   in   apertum  latrocinium  conjecimus. 

^^Quod  vero  non  cruentmn  mucronem,  ut  voluit,  extulit, 

quod  vivis  nobis  egressus  est,  quod  ei  ferrum  de  manibus 

extorsimus,  quod   incolumes  cives,  quod   stantem  urbem 

feliquit:  quanto  tandem  ilium  moerore   afflictum  esse  et 

profligaiam    putatis?     Jacet   ille  nunc    prostratus,  Quiri- 

tes,  et  se  ^^rculsum  atque  abjectum  esse  sentit,  et  re- 

4>rquet  oculos  profecto  saepe  ad  hanc  urbem.;  quam   ex 

WM  faucibus  ereptam  esse  lugel:   quae  quiilem  laetaii 
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mihi    videtur,    quod   tantam   pestem   evomueht    fbrasquo 
projecerit. 

II.  At  si  quis  est  talis,  ^uales  esse  omnes  opottebat, 
qui  in  hoc  ipso,  in  quo  exultat  el  triumphat  <»atio  mea, 
me  vehementer  accuset,  quod  tarn  capitalem  hostem  non 
comprehenderim  potius,  quam  emiserim :  non  est  i^ta  mea 
culpa,  Quirites,  sed  temporum.  Interemtum  esse^  L.  Ca-  « 
tilinam,  ^et  gravissimo  supplicio  affectum,  jampridem  6pof« 
tebat:  idque  a  me  et  mos  majorum,  et  hujus  imperii 
sereritas,  et  respublica  postulabat.  Sed  quam  multos 
fuisse  putatis,  ^qui,  quae  ego  deferrem,  non  crederent? 
quam  multos,  ^qui  propter  stultitiam  non  putarent?  quam 
multos,  qui  etiam  defenderent  ?  quam  multos,  .qui  proptei 
improbitatem  faverent?  ^Ac*  si,  sublato  illo,  depelli  a 
vobis  omne  periculum  judicarem ;  jampridem  ego  L.  Ca- 
tilinam  non  modo  invidiae  meae,  verum  etiam  vitae  pe^ 
riculo  sustulissem.  Sed  cum  viderem,  ^ue  yobis  quidem 
omnibus  re  etiam  turn  probata,  si  ilium,  ut  erat  meritus^ 
morte  multassem,  fore,  ut  ejus  socios  invidia  oppressus 
persequi  non  possem:  rem  hue  dediid,  ut  tum  palam 
pugnare  possetis,  cum  hostem  aperte  vidcretis.  Quern 
quidem  ego  hostem,  Quirites,  /quam  vehementer  foris 
esse  timendum  putem,  licet  hinc  intelligatis,  quod  illud 
etiam  moleste  fero,  quod  ex  urbe  parum  comitatus  exie- 
rit.  Utinam  ille  omnes  secum  suas  copias  eduxisset! 
^'Tongilium  mihi  eduxit,  ®quem  amare  in  praetexia  coepe- 
rat:  ^^Publicium- et  Munacium,  quorum  aes  alienum  con- 
tractum  in  popina  nullimi  reipublicae  motum  afierre  pote- 
rat:  ^^reliquit  quos  viros?  quanto  alieno  aere,  quam  va 
lentes,  quam  nobiles? 

III.  Itaque  ego  ilium  exercitum,  "prae  Gallicania 
ingionibus,  et  hoc  delectu,  quem  in  agro  Ficeno  et  Gal- 
ileo Q.  Metellus  habuit,  et  his  copiis,  quae  a  nobis  qpo  * 
tidie  comparantur,  magnopere  contemno;  ^^collectum  ei 
senibus  desperatis,  ex  agresti  luxuria,  ex  rusticis  decoc 
toribus,  ex  iis,  qui  ^^adimonia  deserere,  quam  ilium  ex* 
ercitum^^  maluenmt:   quibus   ego  non  modo   si    ^^c-i<^w 
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exexcitus  nostri,  verum  etiam  si  edictum  praetoiis  osteii 
dero,  concident.  'Hos,  quos  video  volitare  in  foro,  quos 
stare  ad  curiam,  quos  etiam  ^in  senatum  venire:  ^qui 
nitent  unguentis,  ^qui  fulgent  purpura,  mallem  secum  ^suos 
milites  eduxisset:  qui  si  hie  permanent,  mementote  non 
tam  exercitum  ilium  esse  nobis,  quam  hos,  qui  exercitum 
deseruerunt,  pertimescendos.  Atque  hoc  etiam  sunt  timen 
di  magis,  quod,  quid  cogitent,  me  scire  scntiunt,  neque 
tamen  permoventur.  ^Video,  cui  Apulia  sit  attributa,  qui 
habeat  Etruriam,  qui  agrum  Picenum,  qui  Gallicum,  qui 
sibi  has  urbanas  insidias  caedis  atque  incendiprum  de- 
poposcerit.  Omnia  ''superioris  noctis  consilia  ad  me  de- 
lata  esse  sentiunt:  patefeci  m  senatu  hesterno  die  Ca 
tilina  ipse  pertimuit,  profugit:  hi  quid  exspectant?  ^Nae 
illi  vehementer  errant,  si  illam  meam  pristinam  lenitatem 
perpetuam  sperant  futuram. 

IV.  Quod  exspectavi,  jam  sum  assecwtus,  ut  vos  om- 
nes  factam  esse  aperte  conjurationem  contra  rempublicam 
videretis.  ®Nisi  vero  si  quis  est,  qui  ^oCatilinae  similes 
cum  Catilina  sentire  non  putet.  Non  est  jam  lenitati 
locus :  severitatem  res  ipsa  flagitat.  Unum  etiam  nunc 
concedam :  exeant,  proficiscantur,  ne  patiantur  ^^desiderio 
sui  Catilinam  miserum  tabescere  :  demonstrabo  iter :  Aure 
lia  via  profectus  est:  si  acceleraie  volent, ad  vesperam  con 
sequentur.  O  fortunatam  rempubUcam,  ^^si  quidem  banc 
sentinam  hujus  urbis  ejecerit!  TJno  mehercule  Catilina 
^^exhausto,  relevata  mihi  et  recreata  respublica  videtur. 
Quid  enim  maii  aut  sceleris  fingi  aut  excogitari  potest,  quod 
non  ille  conceperit  ?  Quis  tota  Italia  ^^veneficus,  quis  gla- 
diator, quis  latro,  quis  sicarius,  quis  parricida,  ^^quis  testa- 
cnentonim  subjector,  ^^quis  circumscriptor,  quis  ganeo, 
^'quis  nepos,  quis  adulter,  quae  mulier  infamis,  quis  cor- 
rupter juventutis,  quis  corruptus,  quis  perditus  inteniri 
potest,  qui  se  cum  Catilina  non  familiarissime  vixisse, 
fateator  ?  ^^uae  caedes  p^r  hosce  annos  sine  illo  facta 
est  I  Quod  nefarium  stuprum  non  per  ilium  ?  ^®  Jam  vero 
foae  taati  in  ullo  umquam  homine  Juveutiitis   illecebra 
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fiiit  quanta  in  ilio  ?  qui  aliis  fructum  libidinuni,  aliis  Ibo^ 
tern  parentum,  non  modo  impellendo,  verum  e^inin  adjv^ 
srando,  poUicebatur.  Nunc  vero  quam  subito,  ion  solum 
ex  urbe>  verum  etiam  ex  agris,  ingentem  numdnim  per> 
ditorum  hominum  coUegerat?  Nemo,  non  modo  Romae 
sed  nee  ullo  in  angulo  totius  Italiae,  oppressus  aere  alio 
no  fuit,  quern  non  ad  hoc  incrcdibile  sceleris  foedus 
adsciverit. 

V.  Atqce,  ut  ejus  diversa  studia  Un  dissimili  ratione 
perspicere  possitis,  nemo  est  ^in  iudo  gladiatorio  paullo 
ad  facinus  audacior,  qui  se  non  intimum  Catilinae  esse- 
fateatur:  ^nemo  in  scena  levior  et  nequior,  qui  se  non 
ejusdem  prope  sodalem  fuisse  commemoret.  Atque  idem 
tamen,  ^stuprorum  et  scelerum  exercitatione  assuefactus, 
^frigore,  et  fame,  et  siti,  ac  vigiliis  perferendis,  fortis  ab 
istis  praedicabatur ;  ^cum  industriae  subsidia,  atque  instru- 
menta  virtutis,  in  iibidine  audaciaque  consumerentur. 
Hunc  vero  si  sui  fuerint  comites  secuti ;  si  ex  urbe 
exierint  desperatorum  hominum  flagitiosi  greges ;  ''O  nos 
beatos,  O  rempubiicam  fortunatam,  0  praeclaram  laudem 
consulatus  mei !  Non  enim  jam  sunt  mediocres  hominum 
^iibidines,  non  humanae  ac  tolerandae  audaciae:  nihil 
cogitant,  nisi  caedes,  nisi  incendia,  nisi  rapinas:  patri- 
monia  sua  profuderunt:  ^fortunas  suas  abligurierunt :  res 
eos  jampridem,  ^°fides  deficere  nuper  coepit:  eadem  ta- 
men ilia,  quae  erat  in  abundantia,  libido  permanet.  Quodsi 
*n  vino  et  alea  ^'comissationes  solum  quaererent,  essent 
lUi  quidem  desperandi,  sed  tamen  essent  ferendi.  Hoc 
vero  quis  ferre  possit,  inertes  homines  fortissimis  viris 
insidiari,  stultissimos  prudentissimis,  ^^ebriosos  sobiiis 
dormientes  vigilantibus  ?  Qui  ^^mihi  ^^accubantes  in  coir 
viviis,  vino  languidi,  **confecti  cibo,  ^^sertis  redimiti. 
unguentis  obliti,  "eructant  sermonibus  suis  caedem  bono- 
nmi,  atque  urbis  incendia.  Quibus  ego  confido  impen* 
dere  '^fatum  aliquod:  et  poenas  jamdiu  improbitati,  ne- 
quitiae,  scelen,  libidini  debitas,  aut  instare  jam  plane,  aut 
certe  appropinquare.    Quos  si  meus  consulatus,  quoniain 
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•^anare  non  potest,  sustulerit ;  %on  breve  nescio  quod  tem- 
pU8,  sed  multa  saecula  propagarit  reipublicae.  Nulla  est  enim 
natio,  quam  pertimescamus :  nullus  rex,  qui  bellum  populo 
Romano  facere  possit.  Omnia  sunt  externa  ^unius  vir- 
tute  terra  marique  pacata:  domesticum  belluin  manet: 
intus  insidiae  sunt:  intus  inclusum  periculum  est:  intus 
est  hostis :  cum  luxuria  nobis,  cum  amentia,  cum  scelere 
cortandum  est.  Huic  ego  me  bello,  Quirites,  profiteoi 
ducem :  suscipio  inimicitias  hominmn  perditorum.  ^Q^^e 
sanari  poterunt,  quacunque  ratione  sanabo :  quae  rese- 
canda  erunt,  non  patiar  ad  pemiciem  civitatis  manere. 
Proinde  aut  exeant,  aut  quiescant:  aut,  si  et  in  urbe,  et 
in  eadem  mente  permanent;  ea,  quae  merentur,  exspec- 
tent. 

VI.  At  etiam  sunt,  Quirites,  qui  dicanl,  *a  me  in  ex- 
mlium  ejectum  esse  Catilinam.  Quod  ego  si  verbo  asse- 
qui  possem,  istos  ipsos  ejicerem,  qui  haec  loquuntur. 
*Homo  videlicet  timidus  et  permodestus  vocem  consulis 
ferre  non  potuit:  simul  atque  ire  in  exsilium  jussus  est. 
paruit,  ^vit.  Hestemo  die,  cum  domi  meae  paene  inter- 
fectus  essem,  senatum  id  aedem  Jovis  Statoris  vocavi : 
rem  omnem  ad  patres  conscriptos  detuli.  ''Quo  cum 
Catilina  venisset,  x^uis  etim  senator  appellavit  ?  quis  salu- 
te »it?  ^uis  denique  ita  aspexit,  ut  perditum  civem,  ac 
non  potius  ut  importunissimmn  hostem?  Quin  etiam 
principes  ejus  ordinis  partem  illam  subselliorum,  ad  quam 
ille  -accesserat,  nudam  atque  inanem  reliquerunt.  Hie 
ego  ^vehemens  ille  consul,  qui  verbo  cives  in  exsilium 
ejicio,  quaesivi  a.  Catilina,  an  noctumo  conventu  aprud  M. 
Laecam  fuisset,  necne.  Ciun  ille  ^%omo  audacissimus. 
conscientia  convictus,  primo  reticuisset:  patefeci  cetera. 
'^Quid  ea  nocte  egisset,  quid  '^in  proximam  constituisset, 
qaemadmodum  essei  ei  ratio  totius  belli  descripta,  edocui. 
*K!um  haesitaret,  cum  teneretur;  quaesivi,  quid  dubitarel 
eo  proficisci,  quo  jampridem  pararai :  cum  arma,  *cum  se- 
cures, cum  fasces,  cum  tubas,  cum  3igna  miliYaria,  cum 
iquHaiii  Ulam  argenteam,  cui  ille  etiam  sacrarium  scele* 

9* 
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^m  domi  suae  fecerat,  scirem  esse  praemissam.  ^Iii  ex- 
silium  ejiciebam,  quern  jam  ingressum  esse  in  bellum  vi- 
debam?  Etenim,  credo,  Manlius  iste  centurio,  ^lii  in 
agro  Fesulano  castra  posuit,  bellum  populo  Romano  suo 
nomine  indixit :  et  ilia  castra  nunc  non  Catilinam  ducem 
exspectant :  et  ille,  ejectus  in  exsilium,  se  ^Massiliam,  non 
in  haec  castra  conferet. 

VII.  0  coNDiTioNEM  miscram,  non  modo  administrandae, 
7erum  etiam  conservandae  reipublicae  !  Nunc,  si  L.  Ca- 
tilina,  consiliis,  laboribus,  periculis  meis  ^circumclusus 
ac  debilitatus,  subito  pertimuerit,  sententiam  mutaverit, 
deseruerit  suos,  consilium  bellum  faciundi  abjecerit,  ex 
hoc  cursu  sccleris  et  belli,  iter  ad  fugam  atque  in  exsilium 
converterit :  non  ille  a  me  ^spoliatus  armis  aUdaciae,  non 
ohstupefactus  ac  perterritus  mea  diligentia,  non  de  spe 
conatuque  depulsus,  sed  ^indemnatus,  innocens,  in  exsi- 
lium ejectus  a  consule  vi  et  minis,  esse  dicetur :  et  emht, 
qui  ilium,  si  hoc  fecerit,  non  improbum,  sed  miserum; 
me  non  diligentissimum  consulem,  sed  crudelissimuro  ty- 
rannum  existimari  velini.  'Est  mihi  tanti,  Quirites,  hii- 
jus  invidiae  falsae  atqueiniquae  tempestatem  subire,  dum- 
raodo  a  vobis  hujus  horribilis  belli  ac  nefarii  periculum 
depellatur.  Dicatur  sane  ejectus  esse  a  me,  dummodo 
eat  in  exsilium.  Sed  mihi  credite,  non  est  iturus.  Num- 
quam  ego  a  diis  immortalibus  optabo,  Quirites,  invidiae 
meae  levandae  causa,  ut  L.  Catilinam  ducere  exercitum 
hostium,  ^atque  in  armis  volitare  audiatis :  sed  triduo  ta- 
men  audietis :  multoque  magis  illud  timeo,  ne  mihi  sit 
•invidiosum  aliquando,  quod  ilium  emiserim  potius,  quam 
quod  ejecerim.  Sed  cum  sint  homines,  qui  ilium,  ^®cun: 
profectus  sit,  ejectum  esse  dicant,  iidem,  si  interfectus 
esset,  quid  dicerent  ?  Quamquam  isti,  qui  Catilinam  Mas- 
•iliam  ire  iictita:nt,  non  tam  hoc  queruntur,  quam  veren- 
tur.  Nemo  est  istorum  ^Ham  misericors,  qui  ilium  non 
ad  Manlium,  quam  ad  Massilienses  ire  malit.  Ille  autem, 
si  mehercule  '%oc,  quod  agit,  nimquam  ante  cogitasset, 
tamcn   la'rocinantem  se   inlerfici   mallet,   quam   exsulen 
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fivere.      Nunc   vero,   cum  ei   nihil  adhuc   praeter  ipsius 
roluntatem  cogitationemque  acciderit,  nisi  quod  -vivis  no- 
>is    Roma  profectus  est;    optemus  potius,   ut  eatt  in  ox- 
^ilium,  quam  queramur. 

VIII.  Sed  cur  tamdiu  de  uno  hoste  loquimur:  et  de 
eo  hoste,  qui  jam  fatetur  se  esse  hostem ;  et  quern,  quia, 
quod  semper  volui,  mums  ^interest,  non  timeo :  de  his, 
qui  dissimulant,  qui  Romae  remanent,  qui  nobiscum  sunt, 
nihil  dicimus  ?  Quos  qiddem  ego,  si  ullo  modo  fieri  pos- 
sit,  ^on  tam  ulcisci  studeo,  quam  sanare,  et  ipsos  pla- 
care  reipublicae;  neque,  idquare  fieri  non  possit,  si  me 
audire  volent,  intelligo.  Exponam  enim  vobis,  Quirites, 
*ex  quibus  generibus  hominum  istae  copiae  comparentur : 
Meinde  singulis  medicinam  consilii  atque  orationis^meae, 
si  quam  potero,  afferam.  Unum  genus  est  eorum,  qui, 
^magno  in  aere  alieno,  majores  etiam  possessiones  habent : 
quarum  amore  adducti,  dissolvi  nullo  modo  possimt.  ''Ho- 
rum  hominum  species  est  honestissima ;  (sunt  enim  locu- 
plet,e8:)  ^volmiias  vero,  et  causa  impudentissima.  '■'Tu 
agris,  tu  aedificiis,  tu  argento,  tu  familia,  tu  rebus  omni- 
bus omatus  et  copiosus  sis:  et  dubites  de  possessione 
^Metrahere,  acquirere  ad  fidem  ?  Quid  enim  exspectas  ? 
bellum?  quid?  ergo,  in  vastatione  omnium,  tuas  possessi- 
ones ^^sacrosanctas  futuras  putas?  ^^an  tabulas  novas? 
errant,  qui  istas  a  Catilina  exspectant.  ^^Meo  beneficio 
tabulae  novae  proferentur,  verum  auctionariae.  Neque 
enim  isti,  qui  possessiones  habent,  alia  ratione  ulla  salvi 
esse  possunt.  ^*Quod  si  maturius  facere  voluissent,  *^ne- 
que,  (id  quod  stultissimum  est,)  certare  cum  usuris  fru- 
ctibus  praediorum ;  ^^et  locupletioribus  his  et  melioribus 
civibus  uteremur.  Sed  hosce  homines  minime  puto  per- 
timescendos,  quod  aut  deduci  de  sententia  possunt;  aut, 
«i  permanebimt,  ^^magis  mihi  videntur  vota  facturi  contra 
rempublicam,  quam  anna  laturi. 

IX.  Alterum  genus  est  eorum,  qui,  quamquam  pre- 
montur  aere  alieno,  ^Mominationem  tamen  exspectant :  re- 
nun  potiri  volunt:  honores,  quos  quie  a  republica  despe' 
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rant,  perturbata  consequi  se  posse  arbitrantur.  'Quibus  hoc 
praecipiendum  videtur,  unum  scilicet  et  idem,  quod  cete- 
ris omnibus,  ^ut  desperem,  se  id,  quod  conantur,  con- 
sequi posse  :  ^primum  omnium  me  ipsum  vigilare,  adesse, 
providere  reipublicae :  deinde  %iagnos  animos  esse  in 
bonis  viris,  magnam  concordiam,  maximam  multitudinem, 
magnas  praeterea  copias  militum :  deos  denique  immortales 
huic  invicto  populo,  clarissimo  imperio,  pulcherrimae  urbi, 
contra  ^tantam  vim  sceleris,  praesentes  auxilium  esse 
laturos.  Quodsi  jam  sint  id,  quod  cum  siunmo  furore 
cupiunt,  adepti ;  num  illi  in  cinere  urbis,  et  sanguine 
civium,  ^quae  mente  conscelerata  ac  nefaria  concupierunt,  ' 
consules  se,  ac  dictatores,  aut  etiam  reges  sperant  futu* 
ros?  Non  videut  id  se  cupere,  quod  si  adepji  fuerint, 
fugitivo  alicui,  aut  gladiatori  ''concedi  necesse  sit  ?  Ter- 
tium  genus  ^est  aetate  jam  affectum,  sed  tamen  exerci- 
tatione  robustum  :  quo  ex  genere  est  ipse  Manlius,  dui 
nunc  Catilina  succedit.  Hi  sunt  homines  ex  iis  coloniis, 
®quas  Sulla  constituit:  ^Oquas  ego  universas  civium  esse 
optimorum  et  fortissimorum  virorum  scntio:  sed  ^amen 
hi  sunt  coloni,  qui  se  in  insperatis  repentinisque  pecuniis 
sumtuosius  insolentiusque  jactarunt.  Hi,  dum  aedificant, 
"tamquam  beati  ;  ^^^um  praediis,  lecticis,  familiis  tnag 
.nis,  conviviis  apparatis  delectantur;  in  tantum  aes  alienum 
inciderunt,  ut,  si  ^^salvi  esse  velint,  Sulla  sit  iis  ab  in- 
feris  excitandus  :  qui  etiam  nonnuUos  agrestes,  I'^homines 
tenues  atque  egentes,  in  eandem  illam  ^^spem  rapinarum 
veterum  impulenmt.  Quos  ego  utrosque,  Quirites,  in 
eodem  genere  praedatorum  direptorumque  pono.  Sed  eos 
hoc  moneo :  desinant  furere,  ac  ^^proscriptiones  et  dicta 
turas  cogitare.  ^'Tantus  enim  iUonim  temporum  dolor 
inustus  est  civitati,  ut  jam  ista  non  modo  homines,  sed 
^®ne  pecudes  quidem  mihi  passurae  esse  videantur. 

X.  ^^QuARTUM  genus  est  sane   varium,  et   mistum,    et 
lurbulentimi :  ^°qui   jampridem   premuntur ;   qui    nunquam. 
emergent:  qui  partim  inertia,  ^ipartim   male  gerendo  no 
gotio,  partim  etiam  sumtibus,  ^in  vetere  aere   alieuo  v» 
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eillant :  qui  ^vadimoniis,  judiciis,  proscriptionibus  bonoruni 
defatigati,  permulti  et  ex  urbe,  et  ex  agris  se  in  iila 
castra  conferre  dicuntur.  Hosce  ego  non  tam  milites 
acres,  quam  ^infitiatores  lentos  esse  arbitror.  Qui  homi- 
nes, ^primum,  ^si  stare  non  possunt,  corruant :  sed  ita,  ut 
non  modo  civitas,  sed  ne  vicini  quidem  proximi  sentiant. 
Nam  illud  non  intelligo,  quanlbbrem,  *si  vivere  boneste 
non  possunt,  perire  turpiter  velint:  aut  cur  minore  do- 
lore  perituros  se  cum  multis,  quam  si  soli  pereant,  arbi- 
irentur.  Quintum  genus  est  parricidarum,  sicariorum, 
denique  omnium  facinorosorum :  quos  ego  a  Catilina  ^non 
revoco.  Nam  neque  divelli  ab  eo  possunt:  et  pereant 
sane  in  latrocinio,  quoniam  sunt  ita  multi,  ut  eos  capere 
career  non  possit.  'Postremura  autem  genus  est,  non 
solum  numero,  verum  etiam  genere  ipso  atque  vita :  ^quod 
proprium  est  CatHinae,  de  ejus  delectu,  immo  vero  ^de 
complexu  ejus  ac  sinu:  quos  pexo  capillo,  nitidos,  aut 
imberbes,  aut  i°bene  barbatos  videtis :  "manicatis  et  ta- 
laribus  tunicis ;  ^^velis  amictos,  non  togis ;  quorum  omnis 
jndustria  vitae,  et  vigilandi  labor  in  ^^antelucanis  coenis 
expromitur.  In  his  gregibus  omnes  aleatores,  omnes  adul- 
*eri,  omnes  impuri  impudicique  versantur:  hi  pueri  tani 
lepidi  ac  delicati,  non  solum  cantare  et  saltare,  sed  etiam 
sicas  vibrare,  et  spargere  venena  didicerunt:  qui  nisi 
exeunt,  nisi  pereunt,  etiamsi  Catilina  perierit,  scitote  hoc 
in  republica  ^*seminarium  Catilinarum  futurum.  Verum 
tamen  quid  sibi  isti  miseri  volunt  ?  Quo  pacto  illi  ^^Apen- 
ninum,  atque  illas  pruinas  ac  nives  perferent  ?  Nisi  id- 
circo  se  facilius  hiemem  toleraturos  putant,  quod  i^i\udi  in 
conviviil^  saltare  didicerunt. 

XL  O  BELLUM  "magnopere  pert^mescendum,  cum  banc 
sit  habiturus  Catilina  scortorum  cohortem  praetoriam! 
Instniite  nunc,  Quirites,  contra  has  tam  praeclaras  Cati- 
linae  copias  vestra  praesidia,  yestrosque  exercitus :  et 
primnm  gladiatori  illi  ^^confecto  et  saucio  consules  im- 
peratoresque  vestros  opponite :  deinde,  contra  ^^illam  nau* 
firagoTQir.    ejectam  ac  debilitatara  manum,  florem   totiua 
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Italiae  ac  robur  educite.  ^Jam  Tero  urbes  cole  dara<ii. 
ac  muaicipia,  respondebimt  Catilinae  cumulis  silvestribus. 
Neque  vero  ceteras  copias,  '-^omamenta,  praesidia  vestra, 
cum  illius  latronis  inopia  aU^ue  egestate  conferre  debeo 
Sed  si,  omissis  his  rebus  omnibus,  ^quibus  nos  suppedita- 
mur,  eget  ille,  senatu,  equitibus  Romanis,  populo,  urbe,  aera- 
rio,  *vecligalibus,  cuncta  Italia,  proviuciis  omnibus,  exte- 
ris  nationibus :  si  his  rebus  omissis,  ipsas  causas,  quae 
inter  se  confligunt,  ^contendere  velimus ;  ex  eo  ipso, 
quam  valde  illi  jaceant,  intelligere  possumus.  Ex  hac 
enim  parte  pudor  pugnat,  illinc  ^petulantia :  hinc  pudicitia 
illinc  stuprum :  hinc  tides,  illinc  fraudatio :  hinc  pietas 
illinc  scelus :  hinc  'constantia,  illinc  furor :  hinc  hones- 
tas,  illinc  turpitudo:  hinc  ^continentia,  illinc  libido:  de 
nique  aequitas,  temperantia,  fortitudo,  prudentia,  virtutea 
omnes,  certant  cum  iniquitate,  cum  luxuria,  cum  ignavia, 
cum  temeritate,  cum  vitiis  omnibus :  postremo  ®copiae 
cum  egestate,  ^^bona  ratio  cum  perdita,  mens  sana  cum 
amentia,  bona  denique  spes  cum  omnium  rerum  desp6- 
ratione  confligit.  In  hujusmodi  certamine  ac  praelio, 
nonne,  etiamsi  ^^ominum  studia  deficiant,  dii  ipsi  im- 
mortales  cogent  ab  his  praeclarissimis  virtutibus  tot  et 
tanta  vitia  superari? 

XII.  Quae  cum  ita  sint,  Quirites,  vos  ^^quemadmodum 
jam  antea  vestra  tecta  custodiis  vigiliisque  defendite  : 
mihi,  ut  ^^vabi  sino  vestro  motu,  ac  sine  ullo  tumultu, 
satis  esset  praesidii,  consultum  ac  provisum  est.  Coloni 
omnes  **municipesque  vestri,  certiores  a  me  facti  ^Me 
hac  noctuma  excursione  Catilinae,  facile  urbes  suas 
finesque  defendent:  gladiatores,  quam  sibi  ille  maximam 
mairum  et  certissimani  fore  putavit,  ^^quamquam  meliore 
animo  sunt,  quam  pars  patriciorum,  potestate  tamen  nos- 
tra continebuntur.  "Q.  Metellus,  quem  ego  prospiciens 
hoc  in  agrum  Gallicanum  Picenumque  praemisi,  ^®aut  op- 
primet  hominem,  aut  omnes  ejus  motus  conatusque  pro- 
bibebit.  ^^Reliquis  autem  de  rebus  constituendis,  matur 
indis,  agendis,  jam  ad   aenatum   referemns,  quem  vocar 
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ndetis.    ^Nunc  illos,  qui  in  urbe  remansenmt,  %tque  adeo 

qui  contra  urbis  salutem,  omniumque   vestrtlm,  in  ufbe  a 

Catilina  relicti  sunt,  quamquam  sunt  hostes,  tamen,  quia 

iiati    sunt   cives,    ^monitos   eos   etiam   atque  etiam   vojo 

Mea  lenitas  adhuc  si  cui  *solutior   visa  est,  hoc  exspec- 

tayit,  ut  id,  quod  latebat,  erumperet.     *Quod  reliquum  est, 

jam  non  possum  oblivisci,  meam  banc   esse  patriam,  me 

horum   esse  consulem  ;  mihi  aut  cum   his  vivendum,  aut 

pro  his  esse  moriendum.     Nullus  est  portae  custos :  nul- 

lus    insidiator  viae :    si  qui   exire    vohmt,   consul  ere   sibi 

possunt.     ^Qui  vero   in   urbe   se   commoverit,    cujus  ego 

non  modo  factum,  sed  inceptum  ullum  conatumve  contra 

patriam  deprehendero :  sentiet  in  hac  urbe  esse  consules 

vigilantes,  esse  egregios  'magistratus,  esse   fortem   sena- 

tum,   esse  arma,  esse  carcerem,  quem  vindicem  nefario- 

rum  ac  manifestcupm   scelenim   majores   nostri   esse  vo* 

luerunt. 

XIII.  Atque  haec  omnia  sic  agentur,  Quirites,  ut  res 

maximae  minimo  motu,  pericula  summa  nuUo  tumultu,  hel- 
ium intestinum'ac  domesticum,  post  hominum  memoriam 
crudelissimum  ac  maximum,  ®me  uno  togato  duce  et  im- 
peratore,  sedetur.  Quod  ego  sic  administrabo,  Quirites, 
ut,  si  ullo  modo  fieri  poterit,  ne  improbus  quidem  quis- 
quam  in  hac  urbe  poenam  sui  sceleris  sufTerat.  Sed  si 
vis  manlfestae  audaciae,  si  impendens  patriae  periculum 
me  necessario  de  hac  animi  lenitate  ®deduxerit ;  illud  pro- 
fecto  perficiam,  quod  in  tanto  et  tam  insidios^  hello  vix 
optandum  videtur,  ut  ne  quis  bonus  intereat,  paucorumque 
poena  vos  jam  omnes  salvi  esse  possitis.  Quae  quidem 
ego  neque  mea  prudentia,  neque  humanis  consiliis  fretus 
polliceor  vobis,  Quirites ;  sed  multis,  et  non  dubiis  deo- 
rum  immortalimn  ^Osignificationibus,  quibus  ego  ducibus 
in  banc  spem  sententiamque  sum  ingressus :  qui  jam  non 
procul,  ut  quondam  solebant,  "ab  extemo  hoste  atque 
longinquo,  sed  hie  ^^praesentes  suo  numine  atque  auxilio 
sua  templa  atque  urbis  tecta  defendunt :  ^^quos  vos,  Qui- 
rites, precari,  venerari,  atque  implorare  debetis,  ut,  quair 
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urbem  pulcherrimam,  llorentissimam,  potentissimamque 
esse  voluerunt,  hanc  omnibus  hostium  copiis  terra  mari- 
que  superatis.  a  perditissimorum  civium  nefario  scelere 
defondant 
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i.  Rempublicam,  Quirites,  vitamque  omnium  vestrftm. 
%cma,  fortuias,  conjuges,  liberosque  vestros,  atque  ^hoc  do« 
micilium  clarissimi  imperii,  fortunatissimam  pulcherrimam- 
que  uibem,  ^hodiemp  die,  deorum  immortalium  smmno 
erga  vos  amore,  laboribus,  consiliis,  periculisque  meis, 
ex  flamma  alque  ferro,  ac  pae|[ie  ex  faucibus  fati  erep- 
tam,  et  vobis  conservatam  ac  restitutam  videtis.  ^Et,  si 
non  minus  vobis  jucundi  atque  ^illustres  sunt  ii  dies,  qui- 
bus  conservamur,  quam  illi,  quibus  nascimur;  quod  salu- 
tis  certa  laetitia  est,  nascendi  incerta  conditio:  et  quod 
^sine  sen^u  nascimur,  cum  voluptate  servamur:  profecto, 
quoniam  ^um,  qui  banc  urbem  condidit,  ad  deos  im- 
mortales  ^benevolentia  famaque  sustulimus ;  esse  apud  vos 
post(3rosque  vestros  in  bonore  debebit  ^%,  qui  eandem  banc 
urbem  conditanv  amplificatamque  servavit.  Nam  toti  urbi, 
^^templis,  delubris,  tectis  ac  moenibus  ^ubjectos  prope 
jam  ignes  circumdatosque  restinximus :  iidemque  gladios  in 
rempublicam  destrictos  retudimus,  mucronesque  eorum  ab 
JQgulis  vestris  dejecimus.  ^^Quae  quoniam  in  senatu  illus- 
trata,  patefacta,  comperta  sunt  per  me,  vobis  jam  expo- 
nam  breviter,  Quirites,  ut  et  quanta,  et  ^^quam  manifesta, 
et  qua  rotione  investigata  et  comprebensa  sint,  yob,  qui 
l||[iiorali8    ^^ex  actis  scire  possitis.     Principio,  ^^  CatOi 
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joa  paucis  ante  diebus  erupit  ex  urbe,  cum  sceleris  siu 
socios,  hujusce  nefarii  belli  acerrimos  duces,  Romae  re* 
liquisset;  semper  vigilavi  et  providi,  Quirites,  quemad- 
modum  in  tantis  et  tarn  absconditis  insidiis  salvi  esse 
possemus. 

II.  Nam  tum,  ^cum  ex  urbe  Catilinam  ejiciebam,  (non 
enim  jam  vereor  hujus  verbi  invidiam,  cum  ^illa  magis 
sit  timenda,  quod  vivus  exieiit,)  sed  tum,  cum  ilium  ^ex- 
terminari  volebam,  aut  reliquam  conjuratorum  manum  si- 
mul  exituram,  aut  eos,  qui  restitissent,  infirmos  sine  illo 
ac  debiles  fore  putabam.  ^At  ego,  ut  vidi,  qups  maximo 
furore  et  scelere  esse  inflammatos  sciebam,  eos  nobis- 
cum  esse,  et  Romae  remansisse :  in  eo  omnes  dies  noc- 
tesque  consumsi,  ut,  ^quid  agerent,  quid  molirentur,  senti- 
rem  ac  viderem :  ut,  quoniam  auribus  vestris,  propter  in* 
credibilem  magnitudinem  sceleris,  minorem  fidem  faceret 
oratio  mea,  ^rem  ita  coniprehenderem,  ut  turn  demmn 
animis  saluti  vestrae  provideretis,  cum  oculis  maleficium 
ipsum  videretis.  Itaque  'ut  comperi,  legatos  Allobrogum, 
^belli  Transalpini,  et  tumultus  Gallici  excitandi  causa, 
^a  P.  Lentulo  esse  sollicitatos,  eosque  in  Galliam  ad  suos, 
cives,  ^^eodemque  itinere,  ^^cum  Uteris  mandatisque,  ad 
Catilinam  esse  missos,  comitemque  iis  adjunctum  Vul- 
turcium,  atque  huic  datas  esse  ad  Catilinam  literas ;  facul* 
tatem  mihi  oblatam  putavi,  .ut,  quod  erat  difficillimum, 
quodque  ego  semper  ^^optabam  a  diis  immortalibus,  tota 
res  non  solum  a  me,  sed  etiam  a  senatu,  et  a  vobis  ma 
nifesto  deprehenderetur.  Itaque  hesterno  die  ^^L.  Y\kc 
cum  et  C.  Pomtinum  praetores,  fortissimos  atque  aman- 
tissimos  reipublicae  viros,  ad  me  vocavi :  rem  omnem 
exposui:  quid  fieri  placeret,  ostendi.  lUi  autem,  ^*qui 
dmnia  de  republica  praeclara  atque  egregia  sentirent,  sine 
lecusatione,  ac  sine  ulla  mora  negotium  suscepehmt,  et, 
**cum  advesperasceret,  occulte  ad  ^^pontem  Mulvium  per 
irenerunt,  atque,  ibi,  in  proximis  villis,  ita  "bipartite  fue- 
nmt,  ut  Tiberis  inter  eos,  et  pons  interesset.  Eodem  uutem 
et  ipsi,  sine   cujusquam    suspicione,  multos   fortes   vires 
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eduxerunt,  et  ego  *ex  praefectura  Reatina  comphires  de- 
lectos  adolescentes,  quorum  opera  in  republica  assidue 
utor,  praesidio  cum  gladiis  miseram.  Interim  ^ertia  fert* 
lagilia  exacta,  cum  jam  pontem  Mulvium  ^magno  comi- 
tatu  legati  Allobrogum  ingredi  inciperent,  unaque  Vultur- 
cius,  fit  in  eos  impetus :  educuntur  et  ab  illis  gladii,  et 
a  nostris :  res  erat  praetoribus  nota  solis :  ignorabatur  a 
ceteris. 

III.  TuM,  *interventu  Pomtini  atque  Flacci,  pugna,  quae 
erat  commissa,  sedatur.  Litterae,  quaecunque  erant  in 
eo  comitatu,  integris  signis,  praetoribus  traduntur:  *ipsi, 
comprehensi,  ad  me,  ^cum  jam  dilucesceret,  deducuntur. 
Atque  horum  omnium  scelerum  ''improbissimum  machi- 
natorem  Cimbrum  Gabinium,  statim  ad  me,  nihildum 
suspicantem,  vocavi.  Deinde  item  arcessitur  L.  Statilius, 
et  post  eum  C.  Cethegus ;  tardissime  autem  ^Lentulus 
venit,  ^credo  quod  litteris  dandis,  ^^raeter  consuetudinem, 
proxima  nocte  vigilarat.  Cum  vero  summis  ac  clanssi^* 
mis  hujus  civitatis  viris,  qui,  audita  re,  frequentes  ad  me 
mane  convenerant,  litteras  a  me  prius  aperiri,  quam  ad 
senatum  ^^deferri,  placeret ;  ne,  ^^si  nihil  esset  inventum, 
temere  a  me  tantus  tumultus  injectus  civitati  videretur 
negavi  me  esse  facturum,  ut  de  periculo  publico  non  ad 
consilium  publicum  rem  integram  deferrem.  Etenim, 
Quirites,  si  ea,  ^^quae  erant  ad  me  delata,  reperta  non 
essent;  tamen  ego  non  arbitrabar  in  tantis  reipublicae 
periculis  mihi  esse  nimiam  diligentiam  pertimescendam 
Senatum  frequentem  celeriter,  ut  vidistis,  ^*coegi.  Atque 
interea  statim,  admonitu  Allobrogum,  C.  Sulpicium,  prae- 
torem,  fortem  vinim, '  misi,  qui  ex  aedibus  Cethegi,  i*si 
quid  telorum  esset,  efferret:  ex  quibus  ille  maximum 
sicarum  niunerum  et  gladiorum  extulit. 

IV.  Introduxt  Vulturcium  sine  Gallis :  ^^fidem  ei  pub- 
licara,^  jussu  senatus,  dedi :  hortatus  sum,  ut  ea,  quae 
sciret,  sine  timore  indic^ret.  Tum  ille,*  cum  vix  se  ex 
magno  timbre  ^'''recreasset,  dixit :  a  P.  Lentulo  se  habere 
«d  CatiliDam  ^^andata  et  litteras,  nt  servorum  praesidio 
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hiteretiir,  et  ad  urbem  quamprimum  cum  exercitu  accede- 
ret:  ^id  autem  eo  consilio,  ut,  cum  urbem  omnibus  ex 
partibus,  quemadmodum  descriptum  distributumque  erat,  in 
cendissent,  caedemque  iufinitam  civmm  fecissent,  ^praesto 
esset  ille,  qui  et  fugientes  exciperet,  et  se  cum  his  urba- 
nis  ducibus  conjungeret  ,  Introducti  autem  Gralli,  ^usju- 
randmn  sibi  et  litteras  a  P.  Lentulo,  Cethego,  Statilio  ad 
suam  gentem  datas  esse  dixerunt:  atque  ita  sibi  ab  his, 
et  a  ^L.  Cassio  esse  praescriptum,  ut  equitatum  in  Italiam 
quamprimum  mitterent:  ^pedestres  sibi  copias  non  defu- 
turas:  Lentulum  autem  ''sibi  confirmasse,  ex  fatis  Sibyl- 
linis  aruspicumque  responsis,  se  esse  ^ertium  ilium  Cor- 
neUum,  ad  quem  regnum  hujus  urbis  atque  imperium 
pervenire  esset  necesse :  ^Cimiam  ante  se  et  Sullam 
fuisse:  eundemque  dixisse,  ^^fatalem  hunc  esse  annum 
ad  intcritum  hujus  urbis  atque  imperii,  qui  esset  decinm 
annus  ^^post  virginum  absolutionem,  ^^post  Capitolii  auten 
incensionem  vicesimus.  Hanc  autem  Cethego  cum  cete 
ris  controversiam  fuisse  dixerunt,  quod  Lentulo  et  aliis, 
caedem  ^^Saturnalibus  fieri,  atque  urbem  incendi  placeret  • 
Cethego  niraium  id  longum  ^^videri. 

V.  Ac,  ^'^ne  longum  sit,  Quirites,  tabellas  proferri  jussi- 
mus,  quae  a  quoque  dicebantur  datae.  Primum  ostendimus 
Cethego  ^^signuuj :  cognovit.  Nos  linmn  incidimus :  legi- 
mu3.  Erat  scriptum  ipsius  manu  Allobrogum  senatui  et 
populo,  sese,  ^''quae  eorum  legatis  confirmasset,  esse  fac- 
tunim :  orare,  ut  item  illi  facerent,  quae  sibi  legati  eorum 
recepissent.  Tum  Cethegus,  qui  paullo  ante  aliquid  ^^ta- 
men  de  gladiis  ac  sicis,  quae  apud  ipsum  erant  deprehen 
sae,  respondisset,  dixissetque  se  semper  ^^bonorum  ferra- 
mentorum  studiosum  fuisse,  ^^ecitatis  litteris  debilitatus 
atque  abjectus,  conscientia  convictus,  repente  conticuit. 
Introductus  Statilius,  ^icognovit  signum  et  manum  suam 
Recitatae  sunt  tabellae  in  eandem  fere  sententiam:  con- 
fessus  est.  Tum  ostendi  tabellas  Lentulo;  et  quaesivi, 
i^cognosceretne  signum  ?  annuit  Est  vero,  inquam,  signum 
aotum,  imago  aii  tui,  ^clarissimi  viri,  qui  amavit  '^umccf 
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pacriam  et  elves'  suos ;  quae  quidem  te  a  tauU)  scelere 
etiam  muta  revocare  debuit.  -  ^Legi  ntui  eadem  ratione 
ad  senatum  Allobrogum  populumque  litterae :  si  quid  de 
his  rebus  dicere  vellet,  feci  potestatem.  Atque  ille  primo 
quidem  %egayit:  post  autem  aliquanto,  toto  jam  indicio 
expcNsito  atque  edito,  surrexit:  quaesivit  a  Gallis,  ^quid 
fiihi  esset  cum  iis:  quamobrem  domum  suam  venissent 
itomque  a  Yulturcio :  qui  cum  illi  breviter  con^tanterque 
respondissent,  per  quern  ad  eum,  quotiesque  venissent, 
quaesissentque  ab  eo,  %ihilne  secum  esset  de  fdtis  Sibyl- 
linis  locutus:  tum  ille  subito,  ^scelere  demens  quanta 
vis  conscientiae  esset,  ostendit.  Nam,  cum  id  posset  in- 
fitiari  repente  praeter  opinionem  omnium .  confessus  est 
^Ita  ^um  non  modo  ingenium  illud,  et  dicendi  exernitatio, 
qua  semper  valuit,  sed  etiam,  '''propter  vim  sceleris  mani- 
festi  atque  deprehensi,  impudentia,  qua  superabat  omnes, 
improbitasque  defecit.  Yulturcius  vero  subito  proferri 
Utteras  atque  aperiri  jussit,  quas  sibi  a  Lentulo  ad  Cati- 
linam  datas  esse  dicebat.  Atque  ibi  ^ehementissime  per 
turbatus  Lentulus  tamen  et  signum  suum  et  manum  cog- 
novit. ^Erant  autem  scriptae  sine  nomine,  sed  ita :  "Qui 
sim  ex  eo,  quem  ad  te  misi,  cognosces.  Cura,  ut  vir 
sis,  et  ^^quem  in  locum  sis  progressus  cogita,  et  vide  quid 
jam  tibi  sit  necesse.  Cura,  ut  omnium  tibi  auxilia  ad 
jungas,  ^^etiam  infimorum."  Gabinius  deinde  introductus, 
cum  primo  impudenter  respondere  coepisset,  ad  extremum 
nihil  ex  iis,  qi^ie  GaUi  ^^insimulabant ,  negavit.  Ac  mihi 
quidem,  Quirites,  "cum  ilia  certissii  a  sunt  vi«i  argu-, 
menta  atque  indicia  sceleris,  tabellae,  signa,  manus,  de 
nique  iininscujusque  confessio ;  tum  multo  ilia  certiora, 
color,  oculi,  vultus,  tacitumitas.  ^^Sic  enim  obstupuerant, 
.  sic  terram  intuebantur,  sic  fiirtim  nutmumquam  inter  se 
adspiciebant,  ut  non  jam  ab  aliis  indicari,  sed  indicare  b« 
ipBi  viderentur. 

VI.  Indiciis  ^^expositis  atque  editis,  Quirites,  senatwu 
eoDSuiui  ^Me  summa  republica  quid  fieri  placeret.  Dictae 
ant  ^''a  principibus  ^^cerrimae  ac  fortissimae  sentejitiae 
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luas  scnatus  sine  ulla  varietate  est  ccnsecutus.  El 
^uoniam  nondum  est  ^perscriptiim  scnatus  consukum,  ex 
memoria  vobis,  Quirites,  quid  senatus  censuerit,  exponam. 
Primum  ^mihi  gratiae  verbis  amplissimis  aguntur,  quod 
rirtute,  consilio,  providentia  mea,  respublica  periculis  sit 
maximis  liberata:  deinde  L.  Flaccus  et  C.  Pomtmus 
praetores,  quod  eorum  opera  forti  fidelique  usus  essem, 
merito  ac  jure  laudantur :  atque  etiam  ^viro  forti,  collegae 
meo,  laus  impertitur,  quod  eos,  qui  hujus  conjurationis 
participes  fuissent,  ^a  suis  et  reipublicae  consiliis  remo- 
nsset.  Atque  ita  censuerunt,  ut  P.  Lentultis,  *cum  se 
praetura  abdicasset,  turn  ^in  custodiam  traderetur :  >  item- 
que  uti  C.  Cethegus,  L.  Statilius,  P.  Gabinius,  qui  omnes 
praesentes  erant,  in  custodiam  traderentur:  atque  idem 
hoc  decretum  est  in  L.  Cassium,  qui  sibi  'procurationem 
incendendae  urbis  depoposcerat :  in  M.  Caeparium,  cui 
ad  sollicitandos  pastores  Apuliam  esse  attributam,  erat 
indicatum :  in  P.  Furiiun,  qui  est  ^ex  his  colonis,  quos 
Fesulas  L.  Sulla  deduxit ;  in  Q.  Manlium  Chilonem,  qui 
una  cum  hoc  Furio  semper  erat  ^in  hac  Allobrogum  solli- 
citatione  versatus :  in  P.  Umbrenum,  ^^ibertinum  homi- 
nem^  a  quo  primum  Gallos  ad  Gabinium  ^^perductos  esse 
constabat.  ^^^tq^^  ea  lenitate  senatus  est  usus,  Quirites, 
ut  ex  tanta  conjuratione,  tantaque  vi  ac  multitudine  do- 
mesticorum  hostium,  i^^ovem  hominum  perditissimorum 
poena  republica  conservata,  reliquorum  mentes  sanari 
posse  arbitraretur.  Atque  etiam  ^^suppliqatio  diis  immor- 
talibusf  pro  singulari  eorum  merito,  meo  nomine  decreta 
est,  Quirites:  quod  mihi  primum  post  banc  urbem  con- 
ditam  ^^gato  contigit :  et  his  decreta  verbis  est,  "  Quod 
urbem  incendiis,  caede  cives,  Italiam  bello  liberassem." 
Quae  supplicatio  si  cum  ceteris  conferatur,  Quirites,  ^%oc 
intersit,  quod  ceterae  bene  gesta,  haec  ima,  conservata 
republica,  constituta  est.  i' Atque  illud,  quod  faciendum 
primmn  fult,  ^®factum  atque  transactum  est.  Nam  P.  Len- 
tulus,  quamquam  ^^atefactus  indiciis  et  confessionibos 
mis,  iudicio  senatus.  non  moio  praetoris  jus,  verum  etaam 
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civis  amiserat;  tamen  magistratu  se  abdicavit:  ^ut,  quae 
religio  C.  Mario,  clarissimo  viro,  non  fuerat,  quo  minus 
C.  Glauciam,  de  quo  nihil  nominatim  erat  decreium,  prae- 
torem  occideret,  ea  nos  religione  in  privato  P.  Lentulo 
puniendo  liberaremur. 

VII.  Nunc,  quoniam,  Quirites,  sceleratissimi  pericuio- 
sissimique  belli  nefarios  duces  ^captos  jam  et  compre- 
hensos  tenetis,  existimare  debetis,  omnes  Catilinao  copias, 
omnes  spes  atque  opes,  his  depulsis  urbis  periculis,  conci- 
disse.  3Quem  quidem  ego  cum  ex  urbe  pellebam,  hoc  pro- 
videbam  animo,  Quirites,  remoto  Catilina,  nee  mihi  esse 
P.  Lentuli  *somnum,  *nec  L.  Cassii  adipem,  nee  Cethegi 
uriosam  temeritatem  pertimescendam.  ^lUe  erat  unus 
timendus  ex  his  omnibus,  sed  tamdiu,  dum  moenibus  urbis 
continebatur.  Omnia  norat,  ''omnium  aditus  tenebat ;  ap- 
pellarb,  tentare,  soUicitare  poterat,  audebat :  ®erat  ei  con- 
silium ad  facinus  aptum :  consilio  autem  neque  lingua,  ne- 
que  manas  deerat.  ^Jam  ad  certas  res  conficiendas  certos 
homines  delectos  ac  descriptos  habebat.  Neque  vero, 
cum  aliquid  mandaverat,  confectum  putabat.  '^Nihil  erat, 
quod  non  ipse  obiret,  occurreret,  vigilaret,  laboraret :  ^^fri- 
gus,  sitim,  famem  -ferre  poterat.  Hunc  ego  hominem,  ^^tam 
acrem,  tam  paratum,  tam  audacem,  tam  callidum,  tam  in 
scelere  vigilantem,  tam  ^^in  perditis  rebus  diligentem,  nisi 
ex  domesticis  insidiis  in  castrense  latrocinium  compulis- 
sem,  (dicam  id,  quod  sentio,  Quirites,)  non  facile  banc 
tantam  molem  mali  a  cervicibus  vestris  depulissem.  ^*Non 
ille  nobis  Saturnalia  constituisset,  ^%eque  tanto  ante  exi- 
Vlii  et  fati  diem  reipublicae  denuntiasset,  ^^neque  commi- 
sisset,  at  signum,  ut  litterae  suae,  testes  denique  mani- 
festi  sceleris  deprehenderentur.  Quae  nunc,  illo  absente, 
sic  gesta  sunt,  ift  nullum  in  privata  domo  fiirtum  umquam 
sit  tam  palam  inventum,  quam  haec  tanta  in  republica 
conjuratio  manifesto  inventa  atque  deprehensa  est.  Quodsi 
Catilina  in  urbe  ad  hanc  diem  remansisset :  quamquam, 
rjiioad  fuit,  omnibus  ejus  consOiis  ^^occurri  atque  obstiti, 
'•amen,  ut  levissime  dicam,   dimicandum  nobis  cum  illo 
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fuisset,  neque  nos  umquam,  dum  ill  in  urbe  nostis  fius- 
set,  tuntis  periculis  rempublicam,  tunta  pace,  tanto  otio, 
tanto  silentio,  liberassemus. 

YIII.  QuAMQUAM  haec  omnia,  Quirites,  ita  sunt  a  me 
administrata,  ut  deorum  immortalium  ^nutu  atque  con&i- 
lio  et  gesta  et  provisa  esse  videantur.  Idque  ciun  ^on- 
jectura  consequi  possumus,  quod  vix  videtur  humani  con- 
silii  tantarum  rerum  gubernatio  esse  potuisse :  turn  yero 
^ita  praesentes  his  temporibus  opem  et  auxilium  nobis 
tulenmt,  ut  eos  paene  oculis  videre  possemus.  ^Nam,  ut 
ilia  omittam,  ^visas  noctumo  tempore  ab  occidente  faces, 
ardoremque  coeli,  ^ut  fulminum  jactus,  ^ut  terrae  Qotus, 
ut  cetera,  quae  tarn  multa,  nobis  consulibus,  facta  sunt, 
it  haec,  quae  nunc  fiunt,  ^canere  dii  immortales  vide- 
rentur:  hoc  certe,  Quirites,  quod  sum  dicturus,  neque 
praetermittendum,  neque  relinquendum  est.  Nam  profecto 
memoria  tenetis,  ^Cotta  et  Torquato  consulibus,  i^com- 
plures  in  Capitolio  res  ^^de  coelo  esse  percussas,  cum 
et  ^^simulacra  deorum  immortalium  ^^depulsa  sunt,  et 
statuae  veterum  hominum  dejectae,  et  ^*legum  aera  lique* 
facta.  Tactus  est  etiam  ille,  qui  banc  urbem  condidit, 
Romulus :  ^^quem  inauratum  in  Capitolio  parvum  atqti6 
lactentem,  uberibus  lupinis  inhiantem,  fuisse  meministis. 
Quo  quidem  tempore,  cum  aruspices  *^ex  tota  Etruria 
convenissent,  caedes  atque  incendia,  et  legum  interitura, 
et  bellum  civile  ac  domesticum,  et  totius  urbis  atque  im- 
perii occasum  appropinquare  dixerunt,  nisi  dii  immortales, 
omni  ratione  placati,  ^^suo  numine  prope  fala  ipsa  floxis- 
sent.  Itaque  illorum  responsis  tunc  et  ^^ludi  decern  pel 
dies  facti  sunt,  neque  res  ulla,  quae  ^^ad  placandum  deos 
pertineret,  praetermissa  est :  iidemque  jusserunt,  simulacrum 
Jovis  facere  ^Omajus,  et  in  excelso  coMocare,  et  contra, 
atque  ante  fuerat,  ad  orientem  convertere :  ac  se  sperare 
dixenmt,  si  illud  signum,  quod  videtis,  solis  ortum,  et 
fonun,  curiamque  conspiceret,  fore,  ut  ea  consilia,  quae 
clam  essent  inita  contra  salutem  urbis  atque  imperii 
'MlTustrarentur,  ut  a  senatu  populo^ue  Romano  perspiAi 
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pr  Ment.  '  Atque  illud  ita  collocandum  consules  illi  Hoca- 
•  irunt ;  sed  tanta  fuit  operis  tarditas,  ut  neque  a  %iperio 
ibus  consulibus,  neque  a  nobis  ante  hodiemum  diem  col- 
iocaretur. 

IX.  Hic  quis  potest  esse,  Quirit^,  ^tam  aversus  a  vero 
tarn  praeceps,  tarn  mente  captus,  qui  neget,  haec  omnia, 

f^  quae  videmus,  praecipueque  banc  urbem,  deorum  immor- 
talium  nutu  atque   potestate   admlnistrari  ?  .   Etenim  cum 

s  I  asset  ita  responsum,  caedes,  incendia,  interitumque  reipu- 
I  blicae  comparah,  ^et  ea  a  perditi»  civibus ;  quae  turn  proptei 
magnitudinem  scelerum^  nonnuliis  incredibilia  videbantur, 
ea  non  modo  co^tata  a  nefariis  civibus,  verum  etiam 
Buscepta  esse  senlistis.  ^Illud  vero  nonne  ita  praesens 
est,  ut  nutu  Jovis  Optimi  Maximi  factum  esse  videatur, 
at,  cum  hodierno  die  ^mane  per  forum  meo  jussu  et  con- 
jurati,  et  ^eorum  indices,  m  aedem  Concordiae  duceren- 
tur,  eo  ipso  tempore  signum  statueretur  ?  Quo  collocato, 
atque  ad^^os  senatumque  converso,  omnia  et  senatus,  et 
vos,  quae  erant  contra  salutem  omnium  cogitata,  illustrata 
et  patefacta  vidistis.  Quo  etiam  inajore  sunt  isti  odio 
supplicioque  digni,  qui  non  solum  vestris  domiciliis  atque 
tectis,  sed  «tiam  deorum  ^emplis  atque  delubris  sunt  fu- 
nestos  ac  nefarios  ignes  inferre  conati.  ^Quibus  ego  si  me 
restitisse  dicam,  nimium  mibi  sumam,  et  non  sim  ferendus 
'^Ille,  ille  Jupiter  restitit :  ille  Capitolium,  ille  haec  templa 
ille  hanc  urbem,  ille  vos  omnes  salvos  esse  voluit.  Diis  ego 
immortalibus  ducibus  ^%anc  mentem,  Quirites,  vdunta- 
temque  suscepi,  atque  ad  haec  tanta  indicia  perveni.  p^Jam 
vero  ilia  Allobrogum  solliQitatio  sicaLentulo  ceterisque  do- 
iBoaticis  hostibus  suscepta,  tanta  res  tam  dementer  credita  et 
gnotis  et  barbaris,  commissaeque  litterae  numquam  essent 
|HX)recto,  nisi  a  diis  immortalibus  huic  tantae  audaciae 
conulium  esset  ereptum.  Quid  vero?  ^^ut  homines  Galli,, 
ex  civitate  male  pacata,  quae  gens  una  restat,  quae  po 
pulo  RomaLO  bellum  facere  et  posse  et  nonj^^  videa- 
tor,  i^pem  jxq)erii  et  rerum  amplissimarum  uhro  sibi  a 
Mriciis  hominibus  oblatam  negligexent,  vestramque  salu* 
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tern  ^suis  opibus  anteponerent ;  id  non  diviiutiis  factum 
'^sse  putatis?  ^raeserdm  qui  nos  non  pugnando,  sed  ta* 
cendo  supfij:a»mt? 

X.  Quahobreh,  Quirites,  quoniam  %d  omnia  pulviniir 

ria   supplicatio   decreta*  est,   ^celebratote   illos   dies  cum 

conjugibus  ac  liberis  vestris.     Nam   multi  saepe  honores 

diis  immortalibus  justi  habiti  sunt  ac  debiti,  sed  profecto 

justiores  numquam.     Erepti  enim  ex  crudelissimo  ac  mi 

serrimo  interitu,  et  erepti  sine  caede,  sine  sanguine,  sine 

exercitu,  sine    dimicatione,  ^gati,   me   uno    togato  duce 

et  imperatore,   vicistis.      Etenim   recordamini,    Quirites, 

omnes  civiles  dissensiones,  neque  solum  eas,  quas  audis- 

tis,   sed  et  has,    quas    vosmetipsi   meministis   et  vidistis. 

^L.  Sulla  P.  Sulpicium  oppressit :  ex  urbe  ejecit  C.  Ma- 

.       f    J  rium,  'custodem  hujus    urbis,  multosque  fortes  viros  par 

^^    "  /]*  tim  ejecit  ex  civitate,  "partim   interemit.     ®Cn.  Octavius, 

K        ,'  consul,  armis  ex  urbe  collegam  suum  expulit :  ^omnis  bic 

^       •  -^  locus   acervj^   corporum   et   civium   sanguine  redundavit 

J   *''.  J,    Superavit  postea  Cinna  cum  Mario ;  tum  vero,  ^^clarissi 

J^         r    mis  viris  interfectis,  lumina  c^^itatis  exstincta  sunt.     Ultus 

yj         .     est   hujus  victoriae   crudelital^m  postea   Sulla:    nee  dici 

'  ,  ^     quidem  opus  est,  ^^quanta  deminutione  civium,*  et  quanta 

calamitate   reipublicae.     Dissentit  ^^M.  Lepidus  a  claris- 

>  ^:|       simo  et  fortissimo  viro,  Q.  Catulo ;  attulit  non  tam  ipsius 

^       interitus   reipublicae   luctum,   quam    ceterorum.     ^^^tq^g 

illae  dissensiones,  Quirites,   quae  non   ad  delendam,  sed 

ad   commutandam   rempublicam  ^^pertinerent :    (non    ^^illi 

nullam  esse  rempublicam,  sed  in  ea,  quae  esset,  se  esse 

principes :  neque  banc  urbem  conflagrare,  sed  se  in  hac 

urbe  florere  voluerunt;)  atque  illae  tamen  omnes  dissen 

siones,  quarum  nulla  exitium  reipublicae  ^^quaesivit,  ejus* 

modi  fuerunt,  ut  non  reconciliatione  concordiae,  sed  inter- 

necione  civium  dijudicatae  sint.     In  hoc  autem  uno  post 

hominum  memoriam  maximo  crudelissimoque  bello,  quale 

bellum  ^''nulla  umquam   barbaria  *®cum   sua  gente  gessit, 

quo  in  bello  lex  haec  fuit  a   Lentulo,    Catilina,    Cassio, 

Cethego  ^'constituta,  ut  omnes,  qui  salva  urbe  salvi  eiuw 
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poBsent,  in  hostium  numero  ducerentur ;  ita  me  gessi. 
Quirites,  ut  omnes  salvi  conservaremini :  et  cum  hostes 
vestri  ^tantimoi  civimn  8uperfuturum  putassent,  quantum  in- 
finitae  caedi  restitisset,  tantum  autem  urbis,  quantum  flam- 
ma  ^obire  non  potuisset:  et  urbem,  et  cives  integros  in- 
columesque  servavi. 

XI.  QuiBDS  ^pro  tantis  rebus,  Quirites,  nullum  ego  a  vo- 
bis  praemium  virtutis,  nullum  insigne  honoris,  nullum  monu- 
mentum  laudis  postulo,  praeterquam  hujus  die!  memoriam 
sempitemam.  In  animis  ego  vestris  omnes  triumphos 
meos,  omnia  ^omamenta  honoris,  monumenta  gloriae,  lau- 
dis insignia,  condi  et  coUocari  volo.  ®Nihil  me  mutum 
Dotest  delectare,   nihil  tacitum,  nihil  denique  hujusmodi 

'^^uod  etiam  minus  digni  assequi  possint.  Memoria  vestra- 
Quirites,  ^nostrae  res  alentur,  sermonibus  crescent,  littera 
mm  monumentis  inveterascent  et  corroborabuntur :  ^eandem 
que  diem  intelligo,  et  ad  salutem  urbis,  quam  ipero  aeter- 
nam  fore,  et  ad  memoriam  consulatus  mei  propagandam : 
nnoque  tempore  in  hac  republica  ^duos  cives  exstitisse, 
^quorum  alter  fines  vestri  imperii,  non  terrae,  sed  coeli 
regionibus  terminaret;  alter  ejusdem  imperii  domicilium 
sedemque  servaret. 

XII.  Sed,  quoniam  earum  rerum,  quas  ego  gessi,  non 
^^est  eadem  fortuna  atque  conditio,  quae  illorum,  qui  ex 
tema  bella  gesserunt;  quod  mihi  cum  his   vivendum  %it 
quos  vici  ac  subegi ;  ^^isti   hostes  aut  interfectos  aut  op 
pressos  reliquerunt:  vestrum  est,  Quirites,  ^^si  ceteris  sua 

ictaprosunt,  mihi   mea   ne    quandp   obsint,   providere. 
^Mentes   enim  hominum   audacissimorum   sceleratae   ac 
nefariae  ne  Yobft  nocere   possent,  ego  providi :  ne  mihf 
Qoceant,   yestrum   est  providere.      Quamquam,   Quirites, 
*V   mihi  qoidem  ipsi  nihil  jam  ^^ab  istis  noceri  potest.   Mag 
num    enim  est  ^^m  bonis  praesidium,  quod  mihi  in  per- 
petuum  comparatum  est :  magna  in  republita  dignitas,  quae 
me  semper  tacita  defendet :  magna  "^ds  est   conscientiae 
quam  qui  negligent,  ciun  me  violare  volent,  ^^se  ipsi  in 
^cabunt.     Est  etiam  in  nobis  ^'''is  animus,  Quirites,  ut  nop 
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modo  null] US  audaciae  cedamus,  sed  etiam  omnes  impro- 
bos  ultro  semper  lacessamus.  Quodsi  omnis  impetus 
domesticorum  hostium,  depulsus  a  vobis,  se  in  me  unuin 
converterit;  vobiseritprovidendum,  Quirites,  ^qua  condi- 
Aone  posthac  eos  esse  velitis,  qui  se  pro  salute  vestra 
obtulerint  invidiae  periculisque  omnibus.  Mihi  quidem 
ipsi  quid  est,  quod  jam  ^ad  vitae  fructum  possit  acquiri, 
-i|^esertim  cum  neque  in  honore  vestro,  neque  in  gloria 
virtutis,  ^uidquam  videam  altius,  quo  quidem  nuM  libeat 
adscendere?  Illud  perficiam  protecto,  Quirites,  ut  ^ea, 
quae  gessi  in  consulatu,  privatus  tuear  atque  omem:  ut 
si  qua  est  invidia  in  conservanda  republica  suscepta,  lae- 
dat  invidos,  ^mihi  valeat  ad  gloriam.  Denique  ita  me  in 
republica  tractabo,  ''ut  meminerim  semper  quae  gesserim, 
curemque,  ut  ea  virtute,  non  casu,  gesta  esse  videantur. 
Yos,  Quirites,  quoniam  jam  nox  est,  yeneramini  ^tun 
Jovem,  custedem  hujus  urbis  ac  vestriim,  atque  in  vestra 
tecta  discedite  :  et  ea,  quamquam  jam  periculum  est  de« 
pulsum,  tamen  aequo  ac  priori  nocte,  custodiis  vigiliisquv 
defendite.  Id  ne  vobis  diutius  faciendum  sit,  atque  a  in 
perpetiia  pace  esse  possitis,  providebo,  Quirites. 
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I.  YiDfiOy  patres   conscripti,   in  me   omnium  vestrtun 
^ra  atque  oculos   esse  conversos:  video  vos  non  solum 
de  Testro  ac  reipublicae,  verum  etiam,  %i  id   depulsum 
sit,  de  meo  periculo  esse  sollicitos.     Est  mihi  jucunda  in 
mails,  et  grata  in  dolore,  ^estra  erga  me  voluntas:    sed 
4»  ^ar^T  pei^  deos  immortales !  quaeso,  Meporute,  atque,  obliti 
salutis  meae,  de  vobis  ac  de  libe^is  vestris  cogitate.     Mihi 
quidem  si  %aec  conditio  consuhitus   data  est.   ut   omnes 
acerbitates,  omnes  dolores  cruciatusque  perferrem ;  feram 
Qon  solum  fortiter,  sed  etiam  libenter,  dummodo  meis  la- 
boribus  vobis  populoque  Romano  ^dignitas  salusque  paria- 
tur.     Ego   sum   ille   consul,  patres    conscripti,  cui   ^on 
forum,  in  quo   omnis   aequitas   continetur;  ^non  campus, 
^^consularibus  auspiciis  consecratus ;  non  curia,  ^^summum 
auxilium  omnium  gentium;  ^^on  do'mus,  commune  per- 
fugium;   ^^on   lectus   ad  quietem    datus;    non    denique 
^^haec  sedes  honoris,  umquam  vacua  mortis  periculo  atque 
insidiis  fuit.    Ego  ^^multa  tacui,  multa  pertuli,  multa  con- 
cessit multa  meo  quodam   dolore,  ^^in  vestro   timore,  sa- 
Qavi.     Nunc,  si  hunc  exitum  consulatus   mei  dii  immor- 
tales esse  voluerunt,  ut  vos,  patres  conscripti,  populumque 
Romanum  ex  caede  ^^miserrima ;  conjuges,  liberosque  ves- 
ros,   virginesque   Yestales    ^ex   acerbissima   vexatione; 
^mpla  atque  delubra,  banc  pulcherrimam  patriam  ommum 
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nostrfbn  ex  foedissima  flamma;  totam  Italiam  ex  bell« 
et  vastitate  ^eriperem:  ^quaecunque  mihi  iini  proponetor 
fortuna,  subeatur.  Etenim,  si  P.  Lentulus  suuin  nomen, 
■inductus  a  vatibus,  ^fatale  ad  pemiciem  reipublicae  fore 
putavit ;  cur  ego  non  laeter  meum  consulatum  ad  salntem 
reipublicae  prope  fatalcm  exstitisse? 

II.  QuARE,  patres  conscripti,    consulite   vobis,  ^ros^ 
cite  patriae,  conservate  yos,  conjuges,  liberos,  forliUltfl^e 
estras,  populi  Romani  nomen  salutemque  defendite :  mihi 
parcere,  ac  de  me  cogitare  desinite.     Nam  primum  debeo 
sperare,  *omnes  deos,  qui    huic  urbi   praesident,  ^ro  eo 
mihi,  ac  mereor,  relaturos  gratiam  esse :  deinde,  ^si  quid 
obtigerit,  aequo  animo   paratoque   moriar.     ®Neque   enim 
tiirpis  mors  forti   viro   potest   accidere,   ^neque  immatora 
consulari,   nee   misera  ^^sapienti.     Nee   tamen   ego  sum 
^^ille    ferreus,    qui   ^^fratris   carissimi   atque    amantissimi 
praesentis  moerore  non  movear,  horumque  omnium  lacry 
mis,  a  quibus  me  ^^circumsessum  videtis.     Neqae  meam 
mentem  non  domum  saepe  revocat  ^^exanimata  uxor,  ^*ab- 
jecta  metu  filia,   et  ^^parvulus    filius,   quem   mihi  videtur 
^'amplecti  respublica  tamquam   obsidem   consulatus  mei: 
neque  ille,  qui,    exspectans   hujus   exitum  diei,  adstat  in 
conspectu  meo,  ^^gener.     ^^Moveor  his  rebus  omnibus,  sed 
in  eam  partem,  ut  salvi  sint  vobiscum  omnes,  etiamsi  vis 
aliqua  me  oppresscrit,  potius  quam  et  illi  et  nos  una  cum 
republica  pereamas.     Quare,  patres  conscripti,  ^oincumbite 
ad   reipublicae   salutem:    circumspicite   omnes   pr^figjlas^ 
quae  impendent,  nisi  providetis.     ^ijifon  Tib.   Gracchus, 
qui  iterum  tribunus  plebis  fieri  voluit:  non  C.  Gracchus, 
qui  agrarios  concitare   conatus   est:    non  L.    Satuminus, 
qui  C.  Memmium  occidit,  in  discrimen  aliquod,  atque  in 
vestrae  severitatis  judicium  adducitur.     ^aTenentur  ii,  qui 
ad  urbis  incendium,  ad  vestram  omnium  caedem,  ad  Ca- 
tilinam  accipiendum,  Romae  restiterunt :  tenentur  litterae« 
signa,  manus,   denique  uniuscujusque  confessio:  ^^sollici« 
tantui  AHobroges :  servitia  excitantur :  Catilina  arcessitur : 
'1  est  initum  consilium,  ut,  interfectis  omnibus,  nemo  na 
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ad  deplorandom  quidem  reipublicae   nomen,  atque  ad  la- 
mentandam  tanti  imperii  calamitatem  relinquatur. 

III.  Haec  omnia  indices  detulerunt,  ^rei  confess i  sunt . 
Tos  inultis  jam  indiciis  judicasti^ :  prmium,  quod  mihi 
gratias  egistis  ^singularibus  verbis ;  et  ^mea  virtuto  atque 
diligentia  perditorum  hominum  patefactam  esse  conju- 
lationem  decrevistis:  ^deinde  quod  P.  Lentulum,  ut  se 
abdicaxet  praetura,  coegistis:  turn  quod  eum,  et  cetcros, 
Me  quibus  judicastis,  in  custodiam  dandos  censuistis. 
maximeque  quod  meo  nomine  supplicationem  decrevistis, 
qui  honos  Hoga,to  habitus  ante  me  est  nemini:  postremo 
hestemo  die  praemia  legatis  Allobrogum,  Titoque  Vul- 
turcio  dedistis  amplissima.  Quae  sunt  omnia  ejusmodi,  / 
ut  ii,  qui  in  custodisun  nominatim  dati  sunt,  sine  ulla 
dubitatione  a  vobis  ''idamnati  esse  videantur.  ^Sed  ego 
ilistitui  referre  ad  vos,   patres    conscripti,   tamquam  inte- 

^  ^[Tum,  et  de  facto,  quid  judicetis,  et  dc  poena,  quid  cen- 
C  seatis.    ^lUa  praedicam,  quae  sunt  consulis.     Ego  magnum 
^  fin  republica  ^^versari  furorem,  et  nova   quaedam   misceri 
^  jet  concitari  mala  jampridem  videbam :    sod  banc   tantam  ■: 
Vy.  <tam  exitiosam  haberi  conjurationem  a  civibus,   numquam  j 
fc^  ;  putavi.     Nunc,  quidquid  est,  ^^quocunque  vostrae  mentes  i 
S  I  inclinant   atque  sententiae,    ^^statuendum  vobis  ante  noc- 
^  '   tem  est.     Quantum  facinus  ad  vos  delatum   sit,  videtis 
'      i3huic  si  paucos  putatis  affines  esse,  vehemcnter  erratis 
y'C  Latins  opinione  dissegainatum  est  hoc  malum  :   ^^manavit 
non  solum  per  Italiam,  verum  etiam  transcendit  Alpes,  ct 
^obscure   serpeus.  multas  jam  provincias  occupavit.     Id 
opprimi  ^^ustentando  ac  prolatando    nullo   pacto   potest. 
Qaaciinque  ratione  placet,  celeriter  vobis  vindicandum  est. 

IV.  Video  duas  adhuc  ^^esse  sententias :  unam  D.  Si- 
laoi,  qui  censet,  eos,  ^^qui  haec  delere  conati  sunt,  morte 
esse  multandos :  alteram  ^^C.  Caesaris,  ^^qui  mortis  poenaro 
romoret,  ceterorum  suppliciorum  omnes  acerbitates  amplec- 
titur.  Uterque  et  ^ipro  sua  dignitate,  et  pro  rerum  mag- 
nitiidine  in  summa  severitate  versatur.  ^a^lter  cos,  qui 
Qos'  omnesisqui  populum  Romanum  vita  privare   conau 
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Bunt,  qui  delere  imperiiim,  qui  populi  Romani  nomen  ex* 
stinguere,  pujictum  tehiporis  frui  vita,  et  %oc  com  muni 
spiritu,  non  putat  oportere :  atque  hoc  genus  poenae 
saepe  in  improbos  cives  in  Iiac  republica  esse  usurpatum 
recordatur.  ^Alter  intelligit,  mortem  a  diis  immortalibua 
non  esse  supplicii  causa  constitutam :  sed  aut  ^ecessita- 
tem  naturae,  aut  laborum  ac  miseriarum  quietem  esse. 
Ttaqiie  eam  ^sapientes  numquam  inviti,  fortes  etiam  saepe 
libenter  'oppetiverunt.  ^Vincula  vero,  et  ea  sempitema, 
certe  ad  siiigularem  poenam  nefarii  sceleris  inventa  sunt. 
*Municipiis  dispertiri  jubet.  ^Habere  videtur  ista  res  ini- 
q^uitatem,  si  imperare  velis ;  difficultatem,  si  rogare :  de- 
cematur  tamen,  si  placet.  ^Ego  enim  suscipiam,  et,  ut 
spero,  reperiam,  qui  id,  quod  salutis  omnium  causa  sta- 
tueritis,  non  putent  esse  suae  dignitatis  recusare.  *^Ad- 
jungit  gravem  poenam  municipibus,  si  quis  eorum  vincula 
ruperit :  ^%orribiles  custodias  circumdat,  et  digna  scelere 
hominum  perditorum  sancit,  ne  quis  eorum  poenam,  quos 
condemnat,  aut  per  senatum,  aut  per  populum  levare  pos- 
sit.  i^Eripit  etiam  spem,  quae  sola  hominem  in  miseriis 
consolari  solet.  ^^Bom.  praeterea  publicari  jubet:  vitam 
solam  relinquit  nefariis  hominibus ;  ^*quam  si  eripuisset, 
multos,  uno  dolore,  animi  atque  corporis,  et  omnes  scele- 
rum  poenas  ademisset.  ^^aque,  ut  aliqua  in  vita  formi 
do  improbis  esset  posita,  apud  inferos  ejusmodi  qiiaedam 
illi  antiqui  supplicia  impiis  constituta  esse  voluenmt :  quod 
^^videlicet  intelligebant,  his  remotis,  non  esse  mortem  ip- 
«am  pertimescendam. 
^  V.  Nunc,  patres  conscripti,  ego  ^^mea,  video,  quid 
antersit.  Si  eritis  secuti  sententiam  C.  Caesaris,  quoniam 
^Mhanc  is  in  republica  viam,  quae  popularis  habetur,  secu- 
ftus  est,  fortasse  minus  erunt,  ^^hoc  auctore  et  co^mitore 
'hujusce  sententiae,  mihi  ^Opopulares  impetus  pertimescendi. 
Sin  2iillam  alteram ;  ^-nescio,  an  amplius  mihi  negotii  con 
trahatur.  ^^Sed  tamen  niporum  periculorum  rationes  uti- 
litas  reipublicae  vincat.  ^iHabemus  enim  a  C.  Caesare. 
sicut  26ipsius  dignitas  et  majorum  ejus  amplftudo  postula* 
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bat,  sententiam,  tamquam  obsidem  perpetu£.e  in  rempub- 
licam  voluntatis.  ^Intollectum  est,  quid  intersit  intei 
levitatem  concionatorum,  et  animum  vere  popularem,  sa- 
luti  populi  consulentem.  Video  de  ^istis,  qui  se  popu- 
lares  baberi  volunt,  abesse  ^non  nemincm,  ne  d8  capite 
videlicet  civium  Romanorum  sententiam  ferat.  Is  et  %u- 
diustertius  in  custodiam  cives  Romanos  Medit,  et  suppli- 
cationem  mihi  decrevit,  et  ^indices  hestemo  die  maximis 
praemiis  'Sffecit.  ^Jam  boc  nemini  dubium  est,  qui  reo 
custodfam,  ^quaesitori  gratulationem,  indici  praemium  de- 
crevit, quid  de  tota  re  et  causa  judicarit.  ^At  vero  C. 
Caesar  intelligit,  legem  Semproniam  esse  de  civibus  Ro- 
manis  constitutam :  qui  autem  reipublicae  sit  bostis,  eum 
civem  esse  nullo  modo  posse :  deniqiie  ^^ipsum  latorem 
legis  Semproniae  jussu  populi  poenas  reipublicae  depen- 
disse.  ^Udem  ipsum  Lentulum,  largitorem  et  prodigum. 
non  putat,  cum  de  pernicie  populi  Romani,  exitio  bujus 
urbis,  tam  acerbe,  tamque  crudeliter  cogitarit,  appellan 
posse  popularem.  Itaque  ^%orao  mitissimus  atque  lenis- 
simus  non  dubitat  P.  Lentulum  aetemis  tenebris  vincu- 
lisque  mandare ;  ^^et  sancit  in  posterum,  ne  quis  bujus 
K  Jsupplicio  levando  se  jactare,  et  i*in  pernicie  populi  Ro- 
Imani  postbac  popularis  esse  possit.  ^^Adjimgit  etiam  pub- 
licationem  bononim,  ut  omnes  animi  cruciatus  et  cor- 
poris, etiam  egestas  ac  mendicitas  consequatur. 

VI.  ^^QuAMOBREM  sivo  boc  statucritis,  dederitis  mihi 
comitem  ad  concione^,  populo  canim  atque  jucundum : 
sive  Silani  sententiam  sequi  malueritis,  facile  me  atque 
vos  .a  cnidelitatis  vituperatione  defendetis,  ^^atque  obtine- 
bo,  earn  multo  leniorem  fuisse.     Quamquam,  patres  con- 

tscripti,  quae  potest  esse  in  tanti  sceleris  immanitate  puni- 
enda  crudelitas?  ^^Ego  enim  de  meo  sensu  judico.  ^^Nam 
ha  mihi  salva  republica  vobiscum  perfrui  liceat,  ut  ego, 
quod  in  hac  causa  vehementior  sum,  non  atrocitate  ani- 
mi moveor,  ( quis  enim  est  me  mitior  ? )  sed  singular! 
quadam  humanitate  et  misericordia.  ^oyj^jgor  enim  mihi 
hano  urbem  videre,  lucem  orbis  terrarum,  atque  ^larcew 
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omnium  gentimn,  subito  imo  incendio  concidentem :  cisr 
no  animo  ^nrj]]1ti  in  putrti  miseros  atque  insepiiltoa 
acervos  ciyium:  ^versatur  milii  ante  oculos  aspectas  Ce- 
thegi.  et  furor  in  vestra  caede  bacchantis.  pCum  vero 
%nihi  proposui  regnant  em  Lentiilum,  sicut  ipse  se  ex  fatiii 
gperasse  confessus  est,  ^urpuratum  esse  bunc  Gabiniumj 
cum  exercitu  venisse  Catilinam,  turn  lamentationem  ma- 
trumfamilias,  tum  fugam  virginum  atque  puerorum,  ac 
*vexationem  virginum  Vestalium  perborresco:)  et,  quia 
mibi  ^vebementer  baec  videntur  misera  atque  miseranda, 
idcirco  in  eos,  qui  ea  perficere  voluerunt,  me  severum 
vebementemque  ''praebebo.  Etenim  quaero,  si  quis  pa 
terfamilias,  liberis  suis  a  servo  interfectisj  uxore  occisa, 
incensa  domo,  suppliciura  ®de  sends  non  quam  acerbissi- 
mum  sumserit;  utrum  is  clemens  ac  misericors,  ah  in- 
bumanissimus  et  cnidelissimus  esse  videatur?  ^Mibi 
vero  importunus  ac  ferreus,  qui  non  dolore  ac  cruciatu 
^^ocentis  suum  dolorem  cruciatumque  lenierit.  pSic  nos 
in  bis  bominibus,  qui  nos,  qui  conjuges,  qui  liberos  nos- 
tros  tnicidare  voluerunt:  qui  singulas  uniuscujusque  nos* 
trtim  domos,  et  "boc  universum  reipublicae  domicilium 
delere  conati  sunt:  ^^qui  id  egenmt,  ut  gentem  Allo- 
brogum  in  vestigiis  hujus  urbis,  atque  in  cinere  defla- 
grati  imperii  collocarent :  .  si  vebementissimi  fuerimus, 
'  Y  ^  V  miseiicordes  babebimur :  sin  remissiores  esse  voluerimus, 
I  i :?  8ummae  nobis  crudelitatis  ^^in  patriae  civiumque  pemicie 
'  fama  subeunda  est..  jTNisi  vero  ciipiajp  ^*L.  Caesar,  vir 
N-  fortissimus  et  amantissimus  reipublicae,  ^^crudelior  nudius- 
tertius  visus  est,  cum  ^^sororis  suae,  feminae  electissimae, 
^^virum,  praesentem  et  audientem,  vita  privandum  esse 
dixit ;  i^cum  avum  jussu  consulis  interfectum,  filiumque 
8jus  impuberem,  legatum  a  patre  missum,  in  carcere  ne- 
catum  esse  dixit.-  i^Quonim  quod  simile  factum?  Quod 
*°initum  delendae  reipublicae  consilium?  ^ij^argitionis 
voluntas  tum  in  republica  versata  est,  et  partium  quaedam 
contentio.  Atque  illo  tempore  ^zi^ujus  avus  Lentuli,  cla- 
rissimus  vir,  armatus  Graccbum  est  persecutus :  ille  eliam 
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gfaye  turn  vulnus  accepir,  ^ne  quid  de  sumina  republics 
minueretur:  ^hic  ad  evertenda  fundamenta  reipublicae 
Gallos  arcessit,  servitia  concitat,  Catilinam  vocat,  attrihuit 
nos  trucidandos  Cethegp,  ceteros  cives  interficiendos  Ga- 
binio,  urbem  infiammandam  Cassio,  totam  Italiam  vastan- 
dam  diripiendamque  Catilinae.  ^Veremini,  censeo,  ne  in 
hoc  scelere  tarn  immani  ac  nefando,  ^liquid  severius 
statuisse  videamini;  cum  multo  magis  sit  verendum,  ne 
^emissione  poenae  crudeles  m  patriam,  quam  ne  severi- 
tate  anfinadversionis  nimis  vehementes  in  acerbissimos 
hostes   fdisse  videamur. , 

VII.  Sed  ea,  ^quae,  exaudio,  patres  conscripti,  dissimu 
lare  non  possum.  'Jaciuntur  enim  voces,  quae  perveniunt 
Ad  aures  meas,  ®eorum,  qui  vereri  videntur,  ut  habeam 
satis  praesidii  ad  ea,  quae  vos  statueritis  hodiemo  die, 
transigunda.  Omnia  ®et  provisa,  et  parata,  et  constituta 
sunt,  patres  conscripti,  cum  mea  summa  cura  atque  dili- 
gentia,  ^^um  multo  etiam  majore  populi  Romani  ad  sum- 
mum  imperium  retinendum,  et  ad  communes  fortunas  con- 
servandas,  voluntate.  Omnes  adsunt  omnium  ordinum 
nomines,  omnium  denique  aetatum :  plenum  est  forum, 
plena  templa  circa  forum,  pleni  omnes  adilus  "hujus  loci 

v/  ac  templi.  Causa  enim  est  post  urbem  conditam  haec 
inventa  sola,  in  qua  omnes  sentirent  unum  atque  idem, 
^raeter  eos,  qui  cum  sibi  viderent  ess6  pereundum,  jcum 
omnibus  potius,  quam  soli  perire  voluerunt.  Hosce  ego  hom- 
ines excipio  et  secerno  libenter:  neque  enim  in  impro- 
borum  civimn,  sed  in  acerbissimorum  hostium  numero 
habendos  puto.  Ceteri  vero,  dii  immortales  !  qua  frequen- 
tia,  quo  studio,  ^^qua  virtute  ad  communem  dignitatem 
salutemque  consentiunt?     Quid  ego^^ic.«qjiites  Rpmanos 

V  commemorem?  ^*Qui  vobis  ita  summam  ordinis  consilii- 
que  concedunt,  ut  vobiscum  de  amore  reipublicae  ccrtent  • 
quos,  ^ex  multorum  annorum  dissensione  ^^ad  hujus  ordi- 
nis societaiem  concordiamque  revocatos,  hodiemus  dies 
vobiscum  atque  ^^aec  causa  conjungit :  quam  conjunctio- 
nem  si,  in  consulatu    ^^confirmatam  meo,  perpetuam  in 
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republica  tenuerimus;  confirmo  vobis,  ^nullum  postliao 
malum  civile  ac  domestician  ad  ullam  reipublicae  partem 
e^se  ventumm.  Pari  studio  defendendae  reipublicae' con- 
venisse  video  ^tribunos  aerarios,  fortissimos  viros ;  ^cribas 
item  universos ;  quos  ^cum  casu  haec  dies  ad  aerarium 
frequentasset,  video  %b  exspectatione  sortis  ad  commn- 
nem  salutem  esse  conversos.  ^Omnis  ingenuorum  adest 
multitudo,  etiam  tenuissimorum.     Quis  est  enim,  cui  non 

£templa,  aspectus  urbis,  possesjsio  libertatis,  lux  de- 
liaec  ipsa,  et  hoc  commune  patriae  8olui#,  cum  sit 
,  turn  vero  dulce  atque  jucundum? 
VIII.  Operae  pretium  est,  patres  conscripti^''libertino- 
nmi  hominum  studia  cognoscere ;  ^qui,  virtute  sua  fortu- 
nam  civitatis  consecuti,  banc  vere  suam  patriam  esse  judi- 
cant:  quam  ^quidam  hinc  nati,  et  summo  nati  loco,  non 
patriam  suam,  sed  urbem  hostium  esse  judicaverunt  Sed 
^^quid  ego  hujusce  ordinis  homines  commemorem,  quos 
privatae  fortimae,  quos  communis  respublica,  quos  deni- 
que  libertas  ea,  quae  dulcissima  est,  ad  salutem  patriae 
defendendam  excitavit?  Servus  est  nemo,  ^^qui  modo 
tolerabili  conditione  sit  servitutis,  qui  non  audaciam  civium 
perhorrescat ;  qui  non  haec  stare  cupiat ;  qui  non  tantum, 
quantum  audet,  et  quantum  potest,  conferat  ad  communem 
salutem,  ^^voluntatis.  Quare  si  quem  vestrAm  i%rte  com- 
movet  hoc,  quod  auditumest,  lenonem  quondam  Lentuli 
^^concursare  circum  tabernas,  pretio  sperare  sollicitari 
posse  animos  egentium  atque  imperitorum ;  est  id  quidem 
coeptum  atque  tentatum,  sed  ^%ulli  sunt  inventi  tam  aut 
fortuna  miseri,  aut  voluntate  perditi,  qui  non  ^^ipsum  ilium 
sellae  atque  operis  et  quaestus  quotidiani  locum ;  qui  non 
cubile  ac  lectulum  suum ;  qui  denique  non  ^'cursum  hunc 
otiosum  vitae  suae,  salvum  esse  vellent.  Multo  vero 
maxima*  pars  eorum,  qui  in  tabemis  sunt ;  immo  vero,  (id 
enim  potius  est  dicendum,)  genus  hoc  universum,  aman- 
I  tissimum  est  otii:  etenim  ^^omne  eorum  instrumentum, 
omnis  opera  ac  quaestus,  frequentia  civium  sustinetur, 
ulitur  otio :  quorum  si  quaestus,  ^^occlusis  tabemis^  minui 
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Bolet,  ^quid  tandem  incensis  futurum  est?  Quae  cum 
ita  sint,  patres  conscripti,  vobis  populi  Roman!  praesidia 
non  desunt:  vos  ne  populo  Romano  deesse  videamini 
providete 

IX.  Habetis  ^consulem  ex  plurimis  periculis  et  insidiis. 
atque-ex  media  morte,  non  ad  vitam  suam,  sed  ad  salu- 
tem  vestram  reservatum :  omnes  ordines  ad  conservandam 
rempublicam  ^mente,  yoluntate,  studio,  virtute,  voce,  con- 
Bentiunt:  obsessa  facibus  et  telis  impiae  conjurationis 
^vobis  supplex  manus  tendit  patria  communis:  vobis  se 
vobis  vitam  omnium  civium,  vobis  arcem  et  Capitolium, 
vobis  ^aras  Penatium,  vobis  ^illum  ignem  Vestae  perpe- 
tuum  ac  ''sempitemum,  vobis  omnia  templa  deorum  atque 
delubra,  vobis  muros  atque  urbis  tecta  commendat.  Prae- 
terea  de  vestra  vita,  de  conjugum  vestrarum  ac  libero 
rum  anima,  de  fortunis  omnium,-  de  sedibus,  ^de  focis 
vestris,  hodiemo  die  vobis  judicandum  est.  Habetis  Mucem 
memctem  vestri,  oblitum  sui ;  ^^quae  non  semper  facultas 
datur  nabetis  omnes  ordines,  omnes  homines,  universum 
populum  Romanum,  id  quod  ^Un  civili  causa  hodiemo  ^e 
primum  videmus,  unum  atque  idem  sentientem.  Cogitate, 
quantis  laboribus  fundatum  imperium,  quanta  virtute  sta- 
bilitam  libertatem,  quanta  deorum  benignitate  ^^auctas 
exaggeratasque  fortunas  ^haia,  nox  paene  delerit.  Id  ne 
amquam  posthac  non  modo  confici,  sed  ne  cogitari  qui- 
dem  possit  a  citibus,  hodiemo  die  providendum  est. 
Atque  haec,  non  ut  vos,  qui  mihi  studio  paene  praecur- 
ritis,  excitarem,  locutus  sum :  sed  ut  mea  vox,  quae  debet 
^*esse  in  republica  princeps,  officio  functa  consulari  .vi« 
deretur. 

X.  Nunc  ante  quam,  patres  conscripti,  ad   sententiam 
«  redeOy  de  me  pauca  dicam.     ^^Ego,  quanta  manus  est  con* 

juratOTum,  quam  videtis  esse  permagnam,  tantam  me  in- 
iinicorum  multitudinem  suscepisse  video :  sed  eam  esse 
judico  ^^tuiqpem  et  infirmam,  contemtam  et  abjeviam. 
^^Quodsi  aliquando,  alicujus  furore  et  scelere  ^^concitata, 
manus  ista  plus  valnerit,  quam  vestra  ac  reipublica^  ^ig* 
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oitas,  me  tamen  meonun  factorum  atque  consilionm 
numquam,  patres  conscripti,  poenitebit.  Etenim  mors, 
quam  illi  mihi  fortasse  miniiantur,  omnibus  est  parata: 
'vitae  tantam  laudem,  quanta  vos  me  vestris  decretis  ho- 
nestastis,  nemo  est  assecutus.  Ceteris  enim  ^semper  bene 
'gestae,  mihi  uni  conservatae  reipublicae  gratulationem 
decrevistis.  Sit  *Scipio  clarus  ille,  cujus  consilio  atque 
virtute  Hannibal  in  Africam  redire,  atque  ex  Italia  dece- 
dere  coactus  es^:  ometur  ^alter  eximia  laude  Africanus, 
qui  duas  urbes  huic  imperio  infestissimas,  Carthaginem 
Numantiamque,  delevit :  habeatur  vir  egregius,  ®L.  Paullus 
ille,  ''cujus  cumim  rex  potentissimus  quondam  et  nobilis- 
simus,  Perses,  honestavit :  sit  in  aetema  gloria  Marius,  qui 
®bis  ^*^liam  obsidione  et  metu  servitutis  liberavit:  ante- 
ponatur  omnibus  ^Pompeius,  cujus  res  gestae  atque  virtu 
tes,  ^^iisdem,  quibus  solis  cursus,  regionibus  ac  terminis 
continentur.  Erit  profecto  inter  horum  laudes  ^^aliquid 
loci  nostrae  gloriae ;  nisi  forte  majus  est  patefacere  nobis 
provincias,  quo  exire  possimus,  quam  curare,  ut  etiam  illi, 
^ui  absunt.  habeant,  ^^q^o  victores  revertantur.  Quam- 
quam  est  ^^uno  loco  conditio  melior  extemae  victoriae, 
quam  domesticae ;  quod  hostes  alienigenae  ^^aut  oppress! 
serviunt,  aut  recepti  beneficio  se  obligates  putant:  qui 
autem  ex  numero  civium,' dementia  aliqua  depravati,  hos- 
tes patriae  semel  esse  coeperunt,  eos,  cum  a  pernicie 
reipublicae  repuleris,  nee  vi  coercere,  nee  beneficio  pla- 
care  possis.  Quare  mihi  cum  perditis  civibus  aetemuin 
bellum  susceptum  esse  video  ;  quod  ego  vestro,  bonorum- 
que  omnium  auxilio,  memoriaque  tantorum  periculorum, 
quae  non  mode  in  hoc  populo,  qui  servatus  est,  sed  etiam 
in  omnium  gentium  sermonibus  ac  mentibus  semper  hae- 
rebit,  a  me  atque  a  meis  facile  propulsari  posse  confido. 
N'eque  ulla  profecto  tanta  vis  reperietur,  quae  conjunc 
tionem  vestram  equitumque  Romanorum,  et  ^J^antam  con- 
ipirationem  bonorum  omnium  perfringere  et  labefactare 
^ssit. 
XI.  QuAir  cum  ita  sint,  patres  conscripti,  ^®pro  imperio 
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'pro  exorcitu,  ^pro  provincia,  quam  neglexi,  ^pro  triumpho, 
ceterisque  laudis  insignibus,  quae  sunt  a  me,  propter  urbis 
vestraeque  salutis  custodiam,  repudiata,  *pro  clientelis  hos- 
pitiisque  provincialibus,  quae  tamen  urbanis  opibua  nop 
minore  labore  tueor,  quam  comparo :  pro  his  igitur  omni 
bus  rebus,  *pro  meis  in  vos  singularibus  studiis,  proque 
hac,  quam  conspicitis,  ad  conservandam  remputlicara 
diligentia,  nihil  aliud  a  vobis,  nisi  hujus  temporis^  totius- 
que  mei  consulatus  memoriam  postulo:  ^quae  dum  eril 
vestris  mentibus  infixa,  firmissimo  me  muro  septum  esae 
arbitrabor.  Quodsi  meam  spem  vis  improborum  "^Pefelleri* 
atque  superaverit ;  commendo  vobis  parvum  meum  filium  • 
'cui  profecto  satis  erit  praesidii,  non  solum  ad  salutem 
vprum  etiam  ad  dignitatem,  si  ejus,  qui  haec  omnia  sue 
solus  periculo  conservaverit,  ilium  esse  filium  memineri- 
tis.  Quaprbpter  ^de  summa  salute  vestra,  populique  Ro- 
mani,  patres  conscripti,  de  vestris  conjugibus  ac  liberis, 
'Ode  aris  ac  focis,  de  fanis  ac  templis,  de  totius  urbis 
tectis  ac  sedibus,  de  imperio,  de  libertate,  de  salute  Ital- 
iae,  deque  ^^universa  republica,  decemite  ^^^Jiiigenter,  ul 
•instituislis,  ac  fortiter.  Habetis  enim  euni  consulem,  qui  et 
parere  vestris  decretis  non  dubitet ;  et  ea,  quae  statueritis, 
inoad  vivet,  defendere  et  ^^per  se  ipsum  praestare  possit     . 
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c.  1.  ^Si  quid  est  in  me  ingenii,  judices,  quod  senna 
quun  sit  exiguum ;  aut  si  qua  exercitatio  dicendi,  ^n  qua 
me  non  infitior  mediocriter  esse  versatum ;  aut  si  %uju8- 
ce  rei  ratio  aliqua,  ab  optimarum  artium  studiis  ac  dis- 
ciplina  profecta,  a  qua  ego  nullum  confiteor  aetatis  meae 
tempus  abhorruisse :  earum  rerum  omnium  vel  in  primis 
A  I  *liic  A.  Licinius  fnictum  a  me  ^repetere  propcT^suo  jure 
debet.  ''Nam  quoad  longissime  potest  mens  jnea  re- 
spicere  spatium  praeteriti  temporisj  et  ^pueritiae  memo- 
riam  recordari  ultimam,  inde  usque  repetens,  liunc  video 
mihi  principem,  et  ad  suscipiendam,  et  %d  ingrediendam 
rationem  horum  studionim  exstitisse.  Quod  si  haec  vox, 
hujus  hortatu  praeceptisque  ^^conformata,  nonnullis  ali- 
quando  saljili  fuit;  ^^a  quo  id  accepimus,  quo  ceteris  ^ 
opitulari  et  alios  servare  possemus,  huic  profecto  ipsi, 
quantum  est  situm  in  nobis,  et  opem,  et  salutem  ferre 
iebemus.  2.  ^^Ac,  no  quis  a  nobis  hoc  ita  dici  forte 
miretur,  quod  alia  quaedam  in  hoc  facultas  sit  ingenii, 
netiue  ^%aec  dicendi  latio  aut  disciplina,  ^%e  nos  quid- 
em  huic  imi  studio  penitus  umquam  dediti  fuimus 
^^Etenim  omnes  artes,  quae  ad  ^%umamtatem  pertinent, 
habent  quoddam  conunune  vinculum,  et  quasi  cognatione 
quadam  inter  se  continentur. 

.1    3.  Sed   ne   cui   vestrtim  minim  esse  videatiir,  mt 
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%i  quaestioiie  legitima,  et  in  judicio  publico,  ^ciim  res 
agatur  apud  ^praetorem  populi  Romani,  lectissimum  vinim, 
et  apud  severissimos  *judices,  tanto  conventu  hominum 
ac  frequentia,  hoc  uti  genere  dicendi,  ^quod  non  Inodo 
a  consuetudine  judicionim,  verum  etiam  a  forensi  sermo- 
nd  abhorreat;  quaeso  a  vobis,  ^ut  in  liac  causa  mihi 
deds  hanc  veniam,  accommodatam  huic  reo,  vobis  quern- 
iidmodum  spero  non  molestam ;  ut  me  pro  summo  poeta 
atque  eruditissimo  homine  dicentem,  hoc  concursu  hom- 
bum  literatissiraonun,  "^hac  vestra  humanitate,  hoc  deni- 
que  praetore  exercente  judicium,  patiamini  ^de  studiis 
humanitatis  ac  literarum  paullo  loqui  liberius,  et  ^in  ejus- 
modi  persona,  quae,  propter  otium  ac  studium,  minime 
in  judiciis  periculisque  tractata  est,  uti  prope  ^°novo 
quodam  et  inusitato  genere  dice;xdi.  4.  Quod  si  mihi  a 
Xvobis^^buL-COiLcedigue  jentiam,  ^^perficiam  profecto,  ut 
hunc  A,  Licinium  non  modo  non  segregandum,  cum  sit 
civis,  a  numero  civium,  verum  etiam,  si  non  esset,  pute- 
4s  adsciscendum  fuisse. 

III.   ^^Njlm.  ut    primum   ex   pueris    excessit   Archias, 
atque  ab  iis  artibus,  quibus  aetas  puerilis  ^^ad  humanita- 
tem  mformari  solet,  se  i%d  scribendi   studium   contulit: 
primum   Antiochiae,  (nam   ibi    natus   est   i^loconobili ;) 
celebri   quondam  urbe   et    copiosa,   atque  ^^eruditissimis 
hominibus  liberalissimisque  studiis  afHuenti,  celeriter  ^^ei 
-  antecellere  omnibus  ingenii  gloria  contigit.     Post  in  cete 
ris   Asiae   partibus    cunctaeque    Graeciae   ^®sic    ejus  ad- 
ventus  celebrabantur,  ut  famam  ingenii  exspectatio  homi- 
nis,  exspectationem  ipsius  adventus  admiratioque  superaret. 
5.   Erat  Italia   tunc   plena   ^^Graecarum   artium   ac  dis- 
ciplinarum,  studiaque  haec  et  in  Latio  vehementius  tum 
colebantur,  quam  nunc  ^sdem  in  oppidis,  et  hie  Romae, 
propter  tranquillitatem  reipublicae,   ^inon    negligebantur. 
Itaque   hunc   et   Tarentini,   et   Rhegini,   et  Neapolitani, 
'  civitate    ceterisque   praemiis    donarunt :   et   omnes,  ^^qui 
aliquid  de    iiigeniis   poterant  judicare,    oognitione   atque 
hospitio  dignum  existimarunt.     ^Hac   tanta    celebritata 
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idmae  cum  esset  jam  absentibus  notus,  Romam  veu 
^Mario  consule  et  Catulo.  ^Nactus  est  primmn  consxiI^«,\ 
eos,  quorum  alter  res  ad  scribendum  maximas,  alter  ctun 
res  'gestas,  turn  etiam  studium  atque  %ures  ^dhibere 
posset.  ^.  Statim  ^Luculli,  cum  ^raetextatus  etiam  turn 
Archias  esset,  eum  domum  suam  receperunt.  Sed  hoc 
^non  solum  ingenii  ac  lite]:arum,  verum  etiam  naturae 
atque  vircutis,  ut  domus,  quae  hujus  adolescentiae  prima 
fuerit,  eadem  esset  familiarissima  s'enectuti^.  6.  Erat 
temporibus  illis  jucundus  Q.  Metello,  ^illi  N'umidico,  M 
ejus  filio  Pio.  ^^^Audiebatur  a  M.  Aemilio:  ^Mvebat  cum 
Q.  Catulo,  et  patre,  et  filio:  a  L.  Crasso  ^^colebatur: 
'^Lucullos  vero,  et  ^^Drusum,  et  ^^Octavios,  et  Catonem, 
ot  totam  Hortensiorum  domum,  devinctam  consuetudine 
cum  teneret,  afficiebatur  summo  honore ;  quod  eum  non 
solum  ^^colebant,  qui  aliquid  percipere  atque  audire  stude- 
bant,  verum  etiam,  si  qui  forte  simulabant. 

IV.  ^'Interim  satis  longo  intervallo,  cum  esset  cum 
L.  Lucullo  ^^in  Siciliam  profectus,  et  cum  ex  ea  provincia 
cum  eodem  Lucullo  decederet,  venit  ^®Heracleam.  ^Quae 
cum  esset  civitas  aequissimo  jure  ac  foedere,  ai^cribi 
se  in  earn  civitatem  voluit :  idque  cum  ipse  per  se  dignus 
putaretur,  turn  auctoritate  et  gratia  Luculli,  ab  Heracle- 
ensibus  impetravit.  7.  ^iData  est  civitas  22Silvani  lege 
et  Carbonis,  "  Si  qui  foederatis  civitatibus  adscripti  fuis- 
sent :  si  tum,  cum  lex  ferebatur,  in  Italia  domicilium 
habuissent :"  et,  "si  sexaginta  diebus  apud  praetorem 
essent  professi."  Cum  hie  domicilium  Romae  ^^multos 
jam  annos  haberet,  professus  est  apud  praetorem,  Q.  Me« 
tellum,  familiarissimum  suum.  8.  ^^Si  nihil  aliud  nisi  de 
civitate  ac  lege  dicimus,  nihil  dico  amplius :  causa  dicta 
est.  Quid  enim  horum  infirmari,  ^^Grati,  potest  ?  He- 
racleaene  esse  ^^tam  adscriptum  negabis?  Adest  vir 
^'summa  auctoritate,  et  religione,  et  fide,  L.  Lucullus, 
*^|ui  se  non  opinari,  sed  scire,  non  audivisse,  sed  vidisse, 
Don  interfuisse,  sed  egisse  dicit.  Adsunt  Heracleenses 
legati,  nobilissimi  homines;  (hujus  judicii  causa  ^^curo. 
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mandatis  et  cum  publico  testimonio  v^nerunt:)  qui  hunc 
adscriptum  ^Heracleensem  dicunt.  Hie  lu  ^tabulas  de- 
sideras  Heracleensium  publicas,  quas  ^Italico  bello,  in- 
ceuso  ^tabulario,  interisse  scimus  omnes.  Est  ridiculum, 
*ad  ea,  quae  habemus,  nihil  dicere  ;  quaerere,  quae  habere 
non  possumus :  et  ^de  hominum  memoria  tacere,  'litera- 
rum  memoriam  flagitare :  et,  ^cum  habeas  amplissimi  • 
viri  religionem,  integerrimi  municipii  jusjurandum  fidem- 
que,  ea,  quae  depravari  nullo  modo  possunt,  repudiare, 
tabulas,  ®quas  idem  dicis  solere  corrumpi,  desiderare. 
9.  ^*^At  domicilium  in  Italia  non  habuit.  Is  qui,  tot  annis 
i^ante  civitatem  datam,  sedem  omnium  rerum  ac  fortuna- 
rum  suanim  Romae  collocavit?  ^^^t  ^on  est  professus. 
^^Immo  vero  iis  tabulis  professus,  quae  solae  ex  ilia 
professione   collegioque    praetorum    obtinent    publicarum 

tabularum  auctoritatem.  > 

V.  ^*Nam  cum  ^^A.ppii  tabulae  negligentius  asservatae 
dicerentur;  Gabmii,  quamdiu  incolumis  fuit,  levitas,  post 
damnationem  ^alamitas,  omnem  tabulanun  fidem  resignas- 
set:  Metpllus,  homo  sanctissimus  ^%iodestissimusque 
omnium,  tanta  diligentia  fuit,  ut  ad  L.  Lentulum  prae- 
torem  et  ad  ^''judices  venerit,  et  unius  nominis  litura  so 
commotum  esse  dixerit.  ^^His  igitur  tabulis  ^^nullam 
lituram  la  nomen  A.  Licinii  videtis.  10.  Quae  cum  ita 
sint,  quid  est,  quod  de  ejus  civitate  dubitetis,  praesertim 
cum  aliis  quoque  in  civitatibus  fuerit  adscriptus  1  Etenim 
cimi  2®mediocribus  multis,  et  aut  nulla,  aut  himiili  aliqua 
arte  praeditis,  gratuito  civitatem  ^^in  Graecia  homines 
impertiebantur,  ^zRheginos  credo,  dut  Locrenses,  aut  Nea- 
politanos,  aut  Tarentinos,  quod  ^^scenicis  artificibus  largiri 
Bolebant,  id  huic,  summa  ingenii  praedito  gloria,  noluisse. 
^uid  ?  cum  ceteri,  non  modo  post  civitatem  datam,  sed 
etiam  post  ^legem  Papiam,  aliquo  modo  ^^'m  eorum  mu- 
nfcipiorum  tabulas  ^'^irrepserint :  hie,  qui  ne  utitur  quidem 
illis,  in  quibus  est  scriptus,  quod  semper  se  Heracleen- 
sem  esse  voluit,  rejicietur  ?  11.  ^Censu»  nostros  requiris 
scilicet. -^  ^Est    enim    obscurum,'   proximis    censoribus, 
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'hunc  cum  clarissimo  imperatore,  L.  Lucullo,  apud  ex 
ercitum  fuisse  ;  ^superioribus,  ^cum  eodem  quaestore  fuisse 
in  Asia:  *primis,  Julio  et  Crasso,  %ullam  populi  partem 
esse  censam.  ^Sed,  quoniam  census  non  jus  civitatis 
confirmat,  ac  tajatummodo  indicat,  eum,  qui  sit  census, 
'ita  se  jam  turn  gessisse'  pro  cive ;  ®iis  temporibus,  quae 
»  tu  criminaris  ne  ipsius  quidem  judicio  eum  in  eivium 
Romanorum  jure  esse  versatum,  et  ^testamentum  saepe 
fecit  nostris  legibus^  et  adiit  hereditates  eivium  Romano- 
rum ^^et  in  beneficiis  ad  aerarium  delatus  est  a  L.  L\i- 
cullo  ^^proconsule. 

YI.  ^^QuAEftE  argumenta,  si  qua  potes.     Nunquam  enim 
hie  neque  suo,  neque  amicorum  indicio  revincetur. 

12.  Quaeres  a  nobis,  Grati,  cur  tanto  opere  lioc  horn 
ine  delectemur.  ^^Quia  suppeditat  nobis,  ubi  et  animus 
ex  hoc  forensi  strepitu  reficiatur,  et  aures  convicio  de- 
fessae  conquiescant.  An  tu  existimas  aut  ^*suppetere 
nobis  posse,  quod  quotidie  dicamus,  in  tanta  varietate 
rerum,  ^^nisi  animos  nostros  doctrina  excolamus ;  aut  ferre 
animos  tantam  posse  contentionem,  ^^nisi  eos  doctrina 
eadem  relaxemus  ?  Ego  vero  fateor,  me  ^''his  studiis  esse  '  ■] 
dediimn:  ceteros  pudeat,  si  qui  ita  se  Uteris  abdiderunt 
^hit  nihil  possint  ex  his  neque  ad  communem  afferre 
fructum,  neque  in  adspectiun  lucemque  proferre.  Me 
autem  quid  pudeat,  qui  tot  annos  ita  vivo,  judices,  ut  i^ab 
nullius  umquam  me  tempore  aut  commodo  aut  ^Ootium 
meum  abstraxerit,  aut  voluptas  avocarit,  aut  denique 
somnus  retardarit?  IS.lQuare  quis  tandem  me  repre^ 
hendat,  aut  quis  mihi  jure  succenseat,  si  quantum  ceteris 
2^ad  suas  res  obeimdas,  quantum  ad  festos  dies  ludorum 
celebrandos,  quantiun  ad  ah'as  voluptates,  ct  ad  ipsam 
I  requiem  animi  et  corporis  conceditur  temporum ;  quantum 
alii  tribuunt  22|;enipestivis  conviviis,  quantum  denique 
^^aleae,  quantum  ^^pilae ;  tantiun  mihi  egomet  ^^ad  haec 
studia  recolenda  sumpsero?)  Atque  hoc  adeo  mihi  c<m- 
cedendum  est  magis,  ^^quod  ex  his  studiis  haec  quoqne 
fensetur  oratio  et   facultas.  quae,  ^quantacunque  est  tp 
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me,  nunquam  amiconim  periculis  defuit.  ^Quae  si  cui 
levior  videtur,  ilia  quidem  certe<^quae  summa  sunt^  ex  , 
quo  fonte  hauriam,  seiitio>Vl4.  ^Nam,  nisi  ^multorum 
praeceptis  multisque  literis  mihi  ab  adolescentia  sua- 
aissem,  nihil  esse  in  vita  ^magno  opere  expetendum,  nisi 
iaudem  atque  honestatem,  ^in  ea  autem  persequenda 
omnes  cruciatus  corporis,  omnia  pericula  mortis  atque 
exsilii,  parvi  esse  ducenda;  nunquam  me  pro  salute 
7estra  in  tot  ac  tantas  ^dimicationes,  atque  in  hos  profli- 
gatorum  hominum  quotidianos  impetus  objecissem.  ''Sed 
\pleni  omnes  sunt  libri,  plenae  ^sapientium  voces,  plen^ 
exemplorum  vetustas ;  quae  jacerent  in  tenebris  omnia, 
•nisi  literanun  lumen  accederet  A  ^°Quam  multas  nobis 
imagines,  non  solum  ad  intuendum,  verum  etiam  ad 
imitandum,  fortissimorum  virorum  expressas  scriptores 
et  Graeci  et  Latini  reliquerunt!  quas  ego  ^^mihi  semper 
in  administranda  republica  proponens,  animum  et  men- 
tem  meam  ipsa  cogitatione  hominum  excellentium  con- 
formabam. 

VII.  15.  QuAERET  quispiam:  "Quid?  ^^iUi  ipsi  summi 
viri,  quorum  virtutes  literis  proditae  sunt,  istane  doctrina, 
quam  tu  laudibus  offers,  eruditi  fuerunt?"  ^^Difficile  est 
hoc  de  omnibus  confirmare ;  ^*sed  tamen  est  certum, 
quid  respondeam.  Ego  multos  homines  ^^excellenti  ani- 
mo  ac  virtute  fuisse,  et  sine  doctrina,  ^^naturae  ipsius 
habitu^  prope  divino,  per  se  ipsos  et  moderates  et  graves 
exstitisse  fateor.  Etiam  illud  adjungo,  saepius  "ad  Iaudem 
atque  virtutem  naturam  sine  doctrina,  quam  sine  natura 
yaluisse  doctrinam.  ^® Atque  idem  ego  contendo,  cum  ad 
naturam  eximiam  atque  illustrem  accesserit  ratio  quaedam 
conformatioque  doctrinae,  turn  illud  nescio  quid  praecla- 
rum  ac  singulare  solere  exsistere:  16.  ^^ex  hoc  esse  hunc 
nmnero,  quern  patres  nostri  viderunt,  divinum  hominem, 
^Africanum :  ex  hoc  ^iQ.  Laelium,  L.  Furium,  ^Zmodera- 
tissimos  homines  et  continentissimos  :  ex  hoc  fortissimum 
mqm,  ^et  illis  temporibus  doctissimum,  ^M.  Catonem 
ittum  senem*    qui  profecto,   si  nihil  ^ad   iiercipiendam 
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colendamque  virtutem  Uteris  adjuvarentur,  uunquam  se  ad 
earum  studium  contulissent.  ^Quod  si  non  hie  tantiu 
fructus  ostenderetur,  et  si  ex  his  studiis  delectatio  sola 
peteretur,  tamen,  ut  opinor,  hanc  animi  adversionem  ha« 
manissimam  ac  liberalissimam  judicaretis.  ^Nam  ceteiaa 
neque  temporum  sunt,  neque  aetatum  omnium;  neque  lo* 
corum;  haec  studia  adolescentiam  alunt,  senectutem  ob* 
lectant,  secundas  res  ornant,  adversis  perfugium  ac  so- 
latium praebent,  ^delectant  domi,  non  impediunt  foils, 
pemoctant  nobiscum,  peregrinantur,  rusticantur. 

VIII.  17.  *QuoD  si  ipsi  haec  neque  attingere,  neqae 
sensu  nostro  gustar^  possemus,  tamen  ea  mh'ari  debere- 
mus,  etiam  cum  in  aliis  vidercmus.  Quis  nostrum  ^m 
animo  agresti  ac  duro  fuit,  ut  ^Roscii  morte  naper  non 
commoveretur  ?  ''qui  cum  esset  senex  mortuns,  tamen, 
propter  excellentem  artem  ac  venustatem,  videbatur  onmi- 
no  mori  non  debuisse.  Ergo  ille  ^corporis  motu  tantmn 
amorem  sibi  conciliarat  a  nobis  omnibus;  nos  animormn 
incredibiles  motus  celeritatemque  ingeniorum  negligemus ' 
18.  Quoties  ego  hunc  Archiam  vidi,  judices,  (%tar  enim 
vestra  benignitate,  quoniam  me  in  hoc  novo  genere  dicendi 
lam  diligenler  attenditis,)  quoties  ego  hunc  vidi,  lOcum 
literam  scripsisset  nullam,  magnum  numerum  optimorum 
versuum  de  iis  ipsis  rebus,  quae  tum  agerentur,  *^dicere 
ex  tempore !  quoties  revocatum  eandem  rem  dicere,  ^^com- 
mutatis  verbis  atque  sententiis!  Quae  vero  ^^ccurate 
eogitateque  scripsisset,  ea  sic  vidi  probari,  ut  ad  veterran 
«criptorum  laudem  pervenirent.  Hunc  ego  non  diligam? 
non  admirer?  non  omni  ratione  defendendum  putem^ 
**Atqui  sic  a  summis  hominibus  eruditissimisque  accepi- 
mus,  i^ceterarum  rerum  studia  et  doctrina,  et  praecepds, 
et  arte  constare ;  poetam  natura  ipsa  valere,  et  mentis 
viribus  excitari,  et  quasi  divino  quodam  spiritu  ^^inflari. 
Quare  ^^suo  jure  noster  ille  Ennius  ^^sanctos  appellat 
poetas,  ^^quod  quasi  deorum  aliquo  dono  atque  munere 
commendati  nobis  esse  lideantur.  19.  Sit  igitur,  judi- 
ces,  sanctum    apud  vos,   ^^umanissimos    homines,   hoc 
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I  oetae  nomen,  quod  nulla  unquam  barbaria  violavit  ^Sax9 
et  solitudiaes  voci  respondent;  bestiae  saepe  immanes 
cantu  flectuutur  atque  consistunt:  nos  ^instituti  rebus 
optimis  non  poetarijn  voce  movearaur  ?  Homerum  ^Colo- 
phonii  civem  esse  dicunt  suum,  ^Cbii  suum  vindicant 
^Salaminii  repetunt,  Sm3rmaei  vero  suum  esse  confirmant, 
itaque  etiam  ^deliibrum  ejus  in  oppido  dedicaverunt :  per- 
multi  alii  praeterea  pugnant  inter  se  atque  ''contendunt. 

IX.  Ergo  illi  ^alienum,  quia  poeta  fuit,  post  mortem 
etiam  expetunt ;  nos  hunc  vivum,  qui  ^et  voluntate  et 
legibus  noster  est,  repudiamus?  praesertim  cum  ^^omne 
olim  studium  atque  omne  ingenium  contulerit  Arcbias 
ad  populi  Romani  gloriam  laudemque  celebrandam?  Nam 
"et  Cimbricas  res  adolescens  attigit,  et  ^^ipgi  {[n  c 
Mario,  ^\m  durior  ad  haec  studia  videbatur,  jucundus 
fuit.  20.  Neque  enim  quisquam  est  ^Ham  aversus  a 
Musis,  ^qui  non  mandari  versibus  aetemum  suorum  labo- 
rum  facile  praeconium  patiatur.  ^^Themistoclem  ilium, 
Bummum  Atbenis  virum,  dixisse  aiui#,  cum  ex  eo  quae- 
reretur,  "quod  acroama,  aut  cujus  vocem  libentissime 
audiret:  "ejus,  ^®a  quo  sua  virtus  optime  praedicaretur." 
Itaque  ille  Maritis  ^^item  eximie  L.  Plotium  dilexit,  cu- 
ius ingenio  putabat  ea,  quae  gesserat,  posse  celebrah. 
21.  **Mithridaticum  vero  bellum,  magnum  atque  difficile, 
et  in  multa  varietate  terra  marique  versatum,  toflim  ab 
hoc  expressum  est :  ^iqui  libri  non  modo  L.  Lucullmn, 
fortissimum  et  clarissimum  virum,  verum  etiam  populi 
Romani  noiQen  illustrant.  22populus  enim  Romanus 
aperuit,  Lucullo  imperante,  Pontum,  et  regiis  quondam 
opibus,  et  ipsa  natura  regionis  vallatum:  populi  Romani 
exercitus,  eodem  duce,  ^non  maxima  manu  innumerabi- 
les  ^Armeniorum  copias  fudit:  ^SpopuJi  Romani  laua 
est,  tirbem  amicissimam  Cyzicenorum,  ejusdem  consilio, 
*^ex  omni  impetu  regie,  ac  totius  belli  ore  ac  faucibus 
ereptam  esse  atque  servatam :  27nostra  semper  feretur  el 
praedicabituT,  L.  Lu(3ullo  dimicante,  cum  interfectis  duci- 
boa  lepressa  hostium  classis,  et  incredibilis  apud  Tenedum 
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pugna  ilia  navalis:    'nostra  sunt  tropaea,  nostra  monn 
s    menta,   nostri   triumphi.     Quare,  quorum   ingeniis  baec 
/  j  %nmtur,  ab  iis  populi  Romani  Tama  celebratur.     22.  Ca* 
'  ru8  fuit  ^Africano  superior!  noster  Ennius ;  -Htaque  etiam 
^ii;  sepulchro   Scipionum  putatur   is    esse   constitutus  e 
marmore.     At.^ejus  laudibus  certe   non  solum  ^ipsi,  qui 
laudantur,  sed  etiam  populi   Romani  nomen  ornatur.     In 
coelum.%ujus  proavus  Cato  tollitur;  magnus  honos  pop- 
uli Romani  rebus  ^adjungitur.     Omnes  denique  illi  Maxi- 
mi,  Marcelli,  Fulvii,  non  sine  communi  omnium  nostrtUn 
laude  decorantur 

X.  Ergo  ^^illum,  qui  haec  fecerat,  Rudinum  hominem, 
majores  nostri  in  civitatem  receperunt;  nos  i%unc  He- 
racleensem,  ^^muliis  civitatibus  expetitmn,  ^^in  hac  autem 
legibiis  constitutum,  de  nostra  civitate   ejiciemus? 

23.  ^*Nam  si  qiiis  ^^minorem  gloriae  fructum  putat  ex 
Graecis  versibus  percipi,  quam  ex  Latinis,  vehementer 
errat:  propterea,  quod  Graeca  leguntur  in  omnibus  fere 
\  I  gentibus,  ^^Latina  «uis  finibus,  exiguis  sane,  continentur. 
!  Quare  si  res  eae,  quas  gessimus,"^orbis  terrae  regioni- 
bus  definiuntur,  cupere  debemus,  ^^quo  manuum  nostra- 
rura  tela  pervenerint,  eodem  gloriam  famamque  penetraxe : 
*^quod  cum  ipsis  populis,  de  quorum  rebus  scribitur, 
haec  ampla  sunt,  turn  iis  certe,  qui  de  vita,  gloriae 
causaji  dimicant,  hoc  maximum  et  periculorum  incitamen- 
tum  est,  et  laborum.  24.  ^oQuam  multos  scrip  tores 
rerum  suarum  maonius  ille  Alexander  secum  habuisse 
dicitur!  Atque  is  tamen,  cum  ^Un  Sigeo^22a(l  Achillia 
tumulum  adstitisset,  23«  q  fortunate,"  inquit,  "  adolescens, 
qui  tuae  virlutis  Homerum  praeconem  in  veneris!"  El 
rere.  Nam,  nisi  ^^Hias  ilia  exstitisset,  idem  tumulus,  qui 
corpus  ejus  contexerat,  nomen  etiam  obruisset.  Quid! 
^noster.  hie  Magnus,  qui  cum  virtute  fortunam  adaequavit, 
nonne  ^exheophanem,  Mitylenaeum,  scriptorem  rerum 
suarum,  in  concione  militum  civitate  donavit?  ^"^ei  nostri 
illi  fortes  viri,  sed  rustici  ac  milites,  dulcedine .  quadam 
(gloriae  commoti,  quasi  participes  ejusdem  laudis,  magno 
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fllud  clamore  approbaverunt  ?  25.  ^Itaque,  credo,  si  civis 
Romanus  Archias  legibus  non  esset,  ut  ab  aliquo  impe- 
ratore  civitate  donaretur,  perficerenonpotuisset!  ^Sulla^ 
cum  Hispanos  et  Gallos  donaret,  credo  hunc  pelentem 
repudiasset!  ^quem  nos  in  concione  Tidimus,  cum  ei 
^libellum  mains  poeta  de  populo  subjecisset,  quod  epi- 
gramma  in  eum  fecisset,  tantummodo  altemis  versibus 
longiusculis,  statim  ^ex  iis  rebus,  quas  tunc  vendebat, 
jubere  ei  praemium  tribui  sub  ea  conditione,  ne  quid 
postea  scriberet.  ^Qui  sedulitatem  mali  poetae  duxerit 
aliquo  tamen  praemio  dignam,  hujus  ingenium  et^  virtutem 
in  scribendo  et  copiam  non  expetisset?  26.  Quid?  a 
Q.  Metello  Pio,  familiarissimo  suo,  qui  civitate  multos 
donavit,  neque  per  se,  'neque  per  Lucullos  impetravisset  ? 
qui  praeeertim  usque  eo  ^de  suis  rebus  scribi  cuperel, 
at  etiam  ^Cordubae  natis  poetis,  ^°pingue  quiddam  so 
nantibus  atque  peregrinum,  tamen  aures   suas  dederet. 

XI.  Neque  enim  est  hoc  dissimulandum,  quod  obscu- 
rari  non  potest ;  ^^sed  "grae)  nobis  ferendum :  ^^trahimur 
omnes  laudis  studio,  et  optimus  quisque  maxime  gloria 
ducitur.  ^^Ipsi  philosophi,  ^^etiam  illis  libellis,  quos  de 
contemnenda  gloria  scribunt,  nomen  suum  inscribnnt: 
'*in  eo  ipso,  in  quo  praedicationem  nobilitateraque  de- 
epiciont,  praedicari  de  se,  ac  se  nominari  volunt.  27. 
^•Decimus  quidem  Brutus,  summus  ille  vir  et  in^erator, 
"Attii,  amicissimi  sui,  carminibus  templorura  ac  monu- 
mentOTum  aditus  exomavit  suorum.  Jam  vero  ille,  qui  cum 
Aetolis,  Ennio  comite,  bellavit,  ^^Fulvius,  ^%on  dubita^it 
Martis  manubias  Musis  consecrare.  Quare,  in  qua  urb« 
impentores,  ^prope  armati,  poetarum  nomen  et  Musanmf 
delubra  coluerunt,  in  ea  non  debent  togati  judices  ^Ja 
Musarum  honore  et  a  poetarum  salute  abhorrere. 

28.  Atque,  ut  id  libentius  faciatis,  ^^']am  me  vobis, 
judices,  indicabo,  et  de  meo  quodam  amore  gloriae,  nimis 
acri  fortasse,  verumtamen  honesto,  vobis  confitebor.  Nam, 
'^jnas  res  nos  in  consulatu  nostro  vobiscum  simul  pro 
lalate  bujn?  urbis  atque  imperii,  et  pro  vita  civium,  proqua 
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oniyersa  rcpubllca  gessimus,  ^attigit  hie  versibus  atquo 
'  inchoavit :  quibus  auditis,  quod  mihi  magna  res  et  jucimda 
visa  est,  %iinc  ad  perficiendum  hortatos  sum.  Nullam 
enim  virtus  aliam  mercedem  laborum  periculorumque  de« 
siderat,  praeter  hanc  laudis  et  gloriae ;  qua  quftem  de* 
tracta,  judices,  ^quid  est,  quod  in  hoc  tam  exiguo  vitae 
curriculo,  et  tam  brevi,  tantis  nos  in  laboribus  exercea 
)  mus  ?  29.  Certe,  ^si  nihil  animus  praesentiret  in  pos* 
^terum,  et  si,  quipbus  regionibus  vitae  spatium  circum- 
scriptum est,  eisdem  omn'es  cogitationes  terminaret  suas, 
%ec  tantis  se  laboribus  frangeret,  neque  tot  curia  vigi* 
liisque  an^e^etur,  neque  toties  de  vita  ipsa  dimicaret. 
^Nunc  insidet  quaedam  in  optimo  quoque  virtus,  quae 
noctes  et  dies  animum  gloriae  stimulis  concitat,  atque 
admonet  ^non  cum  vitae  tempore  esse  dimittend^am  com- 
memorationem  nominis  nostri,  sed  cum  omni  posteritata 
adaequandam. 

XII.  30.  ^An  vero  tam  parvi  animi  videamur  esso 
omnes,  qui  in  republica,  atque  in  his  vitae  periculis 
labpribusque  versamur,  ut,  cum  usque  ad  extremum 
spatium,  nullum  tranquillum  atque  otiosum  spiritum  duxe- 
rimus,  nobiscum  simul  morituta  omnia  arbitremur  ?  ^An, 
cum  statuas  et  imagines,  non  animorum  simulacra,  sed 
corporum,  studiose  multi  summi  homines  reliquerint^ 
I'^consiliorum  relinquere  ac  virtutum  nostrarum  effigiem 
non  multo  malle  debemus,  summis  ingeniis  expressam  et 
politam?  Ego  vero  omnia,  quae  gerebam,  ^^jam  tum  in 
gerendo  spargere  me  ac  disseminare  arbitrabar  in  orbis 
terrae  memoriam  sempitemam.  ^^jjagj.  yg^Q  giyg  g,  meo 
ifensu  post  mortem  abfutura  est,  sive,  ut  sapientissi- 
mi  homines  putaverunt,  "ad  aliquam  mei  partem  per* 
tinebit;  nunc  quidem  certe  cogitatione  quadam  speque 
delector. 

31.  Quare  conservate,  judices,  hominem  ^*pudore  eo, 
quem  amicorum  videtis  comprobari  tum  dignitate,  turn 
etiam  ^^vetustate :  ingenio  autem  tanto,  quantum  ^®id  con- 
i^enit  existimari,  quod  summonun  hominum   ingeniis  ex- 
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petitum  tfsse  videatis:  causa  vero  ejusmoill,  ^quae  bene 
ficio  legis,  ^auctoritate  mmiicipii,  testimonlo  Liiculli, 
tabulis  Metelli  comprobetur.  Quae  cum  ita  sint,  peti- 
mus  a  Yobis,  judices,  si  qua  non  modo  Humana,  verum 
etiam  divina  in  tantis  negotiis  commendatio  debet  esse, 
ut  eum,  qui  vos,  qui  vestros  imperatores,  qui  populi  Ro- 
mani  res  gestas  semper  omavit,  qui  etiam  his  recentibus 
Qostris,  vestrisque  Momesticis  periculis  aetemmn  se  testi- 
monium laudum  daturmn  esse  profitetur,  quique  ^est  eo 
numero,  qui  semper  apud  omn^s  sancti  sunt  habiti  atque 
dicti,  sic  in  vestram  accipiatis  fidem,  ut  %umanitate 
vestra  levatus  potius,  quam  acerbitate  violatus  esse  videa- 
tur.  32.  Quae  ''de  causa  pro  mea  consuetudine  brevitei 
simpliciterque  dixi,  judices,  ea  confido  probata  esse  omni- 
bus :  quae  ^on  fori,  neque  judiciali  consuetudine,  et  de 
hominis  ingenio,  ^et  communiter  de  ipsius  studio  locutus 
sum,  ea,  judices,  a  vobis  spero  esse  in  boiiam  partem 
Accepta ;  ^^'ab  eo,  qui  judicium  exercet,  certe  scio. 
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f.  i)iuTuiiNi  silentii,  patres  conscripu,  ^o  eram  lui 
weroporibus  usus,  %on  timore  aliquo,  sed  ^artim  dolore, 
^partim  verecundia,  finem  hodiernus  dies  attulit ;  idemque 
initium,  ''quae  vellem,  quaeque  sentirem,  meo  pristino 
more  dicendi.  Tantam  enim  ^mansuetudinem,  tarn  irnxsi*' 
tatam,  inauditamque  clementiam,  ^tantum,  in  summa  po- 
testate,  rerum  omnium  modum,  tarn  denique  incredibilem 
i^sapientiam  ac  paene  divinam,  tacitus  nuUo  mode  prae- 
terire  possum.  M.  enim  Marcello  vobis,  patres  conscripti, 
reique  publicae  reddito,  non  solum  illius,  sed  pieam  etiam 
vocem  et  ^^auctoritatem,  et  vobis  et  reipublicae  conserva 

tam  ac  restitutam  puto. 

^^Dolebam  enim,  patres  conscripti,  et  vehementer  ange- 
bar,  cum  viderem,  virum  talem,  ^^in  e^ejn  causa  in  qua 
ego  fuissem,  non  in  eadem  esse  fortuna :  ^^ec  mihi  per- 
suadere  poteram,  nee  fas  esse  ducebam,  versari  me  in 
^ostro  veteri  curriculo,  illo  aemulo  atque  imitatore 
Btudiorum  ac  laborum  meorum,  quasi  quodam  socio  a  me 
et  comite  distracto  Ergo  et  mihi  ^%ieae  pristinae  vitae 
consuetudinem,  C.  Caesar,  interclusam  aperuisti ;  ^''et  bis 
oimibus,  ad  bene  de  omni  republica  sperandum,  quasi 
signum  aliquod  sustulisti.  '^Intellectum  est  enim,  mihi 
quidem  in  multis,  et  maxime  in  me  ipso,  sed  paulo  ante 
omnibus,  cum  M.  Marcellum  senatni  populoque  Romano 
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voncessisti,  commemoratis  praesertim  ^offensionibus,  te 
auctoritatem  hujus  ordinis,  dignitatemque  reipublicae,  ^uis 
▼el  doloribus  vel  suspicionibus  anteferre. 

^Ille  quidem  fructum  omnis  vitae  sCtiteactae  hodiernu 
die  maximum  cepit,  cum  summo  consensu  senatus,  turn 
praeterea  judicio  tuo  gravissimo  et  maximo.  Ex  quo 
profecto  intelligis,  quanta  in  dato  beneficio  sit  ^laus,  cum 
in  accepto  tanta  sit  gloria.  ^Est  vero  fortunatus  ille, 
cujus  ex  salute  non  minor  paene  ad  omnes,  quam  ad 
ipsum  Centura  sit,  laetitia  pervenerit.  Quod  ei  quidem 
merito,  atque  Optimo  jure,  contigit  Quis  enim  est  illo 
aut  ''nobilitate,  aut  probitate,  aut  optimarum  artium  studio, 
am  iimocentia,  aut  ullo  genere  laudis,  praestantior  ? 

^NuLLius  tantum  est  flumen  ingenii,  nullius  dicendi 
aut  scribendi  tanta  vis,  tanta  copia,  quae,  non  dicam 
exomare,  sed  enarrare,  C.  Caesar,  res  tuas  gestas  possit 
Tamen  affirmo  (et  hoc  ^pace  dicam  tua,)  nullam  in  hi? 
esse  laudem  ampliorem,  quam  eam,  quam  hodiemo  die 
consecutus  es.  Soleo  saepe  ante  oculos  ponere,  ^<^idque 
tibenter  crebris  usurpare  sermonibus,  oiiines  nostrorum 
imperatorum,  omnes  exterarum  gentium,  potentissimorum- 
que  popolorum,  omnes  clarissimorum  regum  res  gestas, 
cum  tuis  nee  contentionum  magnitudine,  nee  '^numero 
proeliorum,  ^^nec  varietate  regionum,  nee  ^^celeritate  con- 
ficiendi,  **nec  dissimilitudine  bellorum,  posse  conferri : 
**nec  vero  disjunctissimas  terras  citius  cujusquam  passi- 
i  bus  potuiBse  peragrari,  quam  tuis,  non  dicam  cursibus, 
Wed  victoriis,  ^^ustratae   sint. 

^  "Quae   quidem   ego  nisi  ita  magna  esse  fatear,  ut  ea 

I    vix  cujusquam  mens  aut  cogitatio   capere    possit,   amens 

I   sim :  sed  tamen  sunt  ^%lia  majora.     Nam  bellicas  laudes 

\  tolent  quidam  ^^extenuare  verbis,  easque  detrahere  duci- 

bmi,  communicaro  cum  multis,  ne  propriae  sint  imperatorum 

Et  certe,  ^in  armis,  militum  virtus,  locorum  opportunitas, 

auxHia  sociorum,  classes,  '^commeatus,  multum  juvant:  max- 

imam    vero  partem,  ^uasi  suo  jure,  Fortuna  sibi  vindicat  * 

•t  qididqiiid  est  prospere  gestum,  id  paene  omne  ducitsnom 
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Kx  vero  ^hujus  gloriae,  C.  Caesar,  quam  es  paulo  anto 
adeptus,  socium  habes  neminem.  Totum  hoc,  Quantum 
cimque  est,  (quod  certe  maximum,)  totum  est,  inquam^ 
tuum.  ^Nilul  sibi  ex  ista  laude  centurio,  nihil  praefec- 
tus,  nihil  cohors,  nihil  turma  ^decerpit.  ^Quin  etiam 
ilia  ipsa  rerum  humanarum  Nomina,  Fortuna,  in  istius  se 
societatem  gloriae  non  ofifert :  tibi  cedit :  ^tuam  esse  totam 
et  propriam  fatetur.  Nunquam  enim  temeritas  cum  sap- 
ientia    commiscetur,  ''nee  ad  consilium  casus   admittitur. 

III.  DoMUisTi  gentes  ^immanitate  barbaras,  multitudine 
innumerabiles,  ^locis  infinitas,  omni  copiarum  genere 
abundantes :  sed  tamen  ea  vicisti,  ^^quae  naturam  et  con- 
ditionem,  ut  vinci  possent,  habebant:  nulla  est  enim 
tanta  vis,  quae  non  ferro  ac  viribus^  debilitari  frangique 
possit.  ^^Animum  vincere,  iracundiam  cohibere,  victoriam 
temperare,  ^%dversarium,  nobilitate,  ingenio,  virtute  prae- 
stantem,  non  modo  extollere  jacentem,  sed  etiam  ampli* 
ficare  ejus  pristinam  dignitatem;  haec  qui  faclat,  noil 
ego  eum  cum  summis  viris  comparo,  sed  ^^simillimum 
Deo  judico. 

Itaque,   C.  Caesar,  ^^bellicae  tuae  laudes  celebrabuntoi 
illae  quidem  non  solum  nostris,  sed  paene  omnium  gen 
tium   Uteris   atque    Unguis ;  neque  uUa  umquam  aetas  de 
tuis   laudibus    conticescet.      Sed   tamen    ^^ejusmodi    res^ 
nescio   quomodo,   etiam   cum   leguntur,  obstrepi  clamore 
miUtum  videntur,  et  tubarum  sono.     At  vero,  cum  aUquid 
clementer,  mansuete,  juste,   moderate,   sapienter   factum, 
(in  ^%acundia  praesertim,   quae   est  inimiea  consiUo,  et 
in   victoria,   quae   natura   insolens    et   superba   est,)    aut 
audimus,  aut  legimus ;  quo  studio  incendimur,  ^''non  mode 
in  gestis  rebus,  sed  etiam  in  £ctis,  ut   eos   saepe,   quo( 
nunquam  vidimus^  diligamus!     Te  vefo,    quem  praesen 
tern    intuemui,  ^^cujus   mentem  sensusque  eos  cemimu?^ 
Qt«  quidquid  beUi  fortuna  reUquum  reipubUcae  fecerit,  id 
esse  ^^alvum  veils,  quibus  laudibus  efieremus?  ^^quibua 
Btudiis   prosequemur?    qua  benevolentia    complectemur ! 
Parietes,  ^^me  dius  fidius,  (ut  mihi  videntur,)  hujus  curiae 
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tibi  gratias  agere  gestiunt,  quod  brevi  tempore  fiitura  8i|^ 
-.  ilia  auctoritas  in  his  majorum  suorum  et  suis  sedibus. 

IV.  Equidem,  cum  ^C.  Marcelli,  viri  optimi  ^et  com- 
memorabili  pietate  praediti,  lacrymas  modo  vobiscumvid* 

L  erem,  omnium  Marcellorum  meum  ^ctus  memoria  ob 
7"  fudit.  Quibus  tu  etiam  mortuis,  M.  Marcello  conservato, 
dignitatem  suam  reddidisti;  ^obilissimamque  familiam 
jam  ad  paucos  redactam,  paeue  ab  interitu  ?indic^ti. 
Hunc  tu  igitur  diem  ^uis  maximis  et  innumerabilibus 
gratulationibus  jure  antepones.  .Haec  enim  res  unius 
^est  propria  Caesaris :  ceterae,  ''duce  te  gestae  quidem, 
sed  tamen  multo  magnoque  comitatu.  ^Hujus  autem  rei 
tu  idem  et  dux  es,  et  comes :  ^quae  quidem  tanta  est, 
^.ut  tropaeis  monumentisque  tuis  allatura  finem  sit  aetas 
^  (nihil  enim  est  ^^opere  aut  manu  factum,  quod  aliquando 
non  conficiat  et  consumat  vetustas) :  at  vero  haec  tua 
^^justiua  et  lenitas  animi  florescet  quotidie  magis,  ita  ^^it, 
quantum  operibus  tuis  diuturnitas  detrahet,  tantum  afierat 
laudibus.  £t  ceterbs  quidem  omnes  ^^victores  bellorum 
civilium  jam  ante  aequitate  et  misericordia  viceras:  hod- 
iemo  vero  die  te  ipsum  vicisti.  ^*Vereor,  ne  hoc,  quod 
dicam,  ^^on  perinde  intelligi  auditu  possit,  atque  ipse 
cogitans  sentio.  Ipsam  victoriam  vicisse  videris,  cum  ea, 
''quae  ilia  erat  adepta,  victis  remisisti.  Nam,  cum  ipsiua 
victoriae  conditione  jure  ^^omnes  yicti  occidissemus, 
^"clemendae  tuae  judicio  conservati  sumus.  Recte  igitiu 
units  invictus  es,  a  quo  etiam  ipsius  victoriae  conditio 
risque  devicta  est. 

V.  *•  Atque  hoc  C.  Caesaris  judicium,  patres  conscripti 
im  late   pateat,  attendite :  omnes  enim,  ^^qui    ad   ilia 

anna  fate  sumus  ^^nescio  quo  reipublicae  misero  funesto 
que  compnlsi,  ^etsi  aliqua  culpa  tenemur  erroris  human* 
^a  scelere  certe  liberati  sumus.  Nam,  cum  M.  Marcellum 
deprecantibus  vobis,  reipublicae  conservavit ;  memet  mihi 
'^  iterum  reipublicae,  nullo  deprecante,  ^reliquos  amplis* 
aimos  tIios  et  sibi  ipsis  et  patriae,  reddidit :  quorum  ci 
fregyteatjam  et  digoitatem  hoc   pso  in  consessu  videtis 
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^^on  ille  hostes  induxit  in  curiam ;  sed  ^judicavit,  a  pie< 
risque,  ignoratione  potius,  et  falso  atque  inani  metn, 
^quain  cupiditate  aut  ^crudelitate,  bellum  esse  susceptum 
Quo  quidem  in  bello  ^semper  de  pace  audiendum  putavi 
semperque  dolui,  non  modo  pacem,  sed  ^orationem  etiam 
civium,  pacem  flagitantium,  repudiari.  ''Neque  enim  ego 
ilia,  nee  ulla  unquam,  secutus  sum  arma  civilia ;  semper* 
que  mea  consilia  pacis  et  tpgae  ^socia,  non  belli  atque 
armorum,  fiierunt.  ^Hominem  sum  secutus  privato  officio, 
non  publico:  '^tantumque  apud  me  grati  animi  fidelis 
memoria  valuit,  ^^ut  nulla  non  modo  cupiditate,  sed  Ae 
spe  quidem,  prudens  et  sciens,  tanquam  ad  interitum 
ruerem  voluntarium.  '    .    ' 

^^Quod  quidem  meum  consilium  minime  obscurum  hut. 
Nam  et  in  hoc  ordine,  Integra  re,  multa  de  pace  dixi :  et 
in  ipso  bello  ^^eadem,  etiam  cum  capitis  mei  periculo, 
sensi.  ^^£x  quo  jam  nemo  erit  tam  injustus  rerum/^x- 
istimator,  qui  dubitet,  quae  Caesaris  voluntas  de  bello 
fuerit,  cum  ^^pacis  auctores  conservandos  statim  censuerit, 
^ceteris  fuit  iratior.  Atque  id  minus  minim  fortasse  turn, 
cum  esset  incertus  e!xitus,  et  anceps  fortuna  belli:  qui 
vero,  ^'victor,  pacis  auctores  diligit,  is  profecto  declarat. 
^^se  maluisse  non  dimicare,  quam*  vincere. 

VI.  i^Atque  hujus  quidem  rei  M.  Marcello  sum  testis 
^oNostri  enim  sensus,  ut  in  pace  semper,  sic  turn  edam 
in  bello  congruebant.  Quoties  ego  eum,  et  quanto  cum 
dolore,  vidi,  cum  insolentiam  2icertorum  hominum,  tun» 
etiam  ipsius  ^Zyictoriae  ferocitatem,  extimescentem  !  Quo 
gratior  ^Haa,  liberalitas,  C.  Caesar,  nobis,  qui  ilia  vidi- 
muSj  debet  esse.  ^Non  enim  jam  causae  sunt  inter  se, 
sed  victoriae,  comparandae.  Vidimus  tuam  victoriam 
proeliorum  exitu  terminatam:  gladium  vagina  vacuum  in 
Urbe  non  vidimus.  Quos  amisimus  cives,  *eos  ^Martis 
vis  perculit,  non  ira  victoriae;  ut  dubitare  debeat  nemo, 
|uin  multos,  si  fieri  posset,  C.  Caesar  ab  inferis  excita- 
ret ;  quoniam  ^^ex  eadem  acie  conservat,  quos  potest. 
''Alterius  vero  partis,  nihil  amplius  dicam,  quam  (id,  quod 
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(Hiines  verebainur,)  ^nimis  iracundam  futuram  fuisse  vicio- 
nam.  Quidam  enim,  non  modo  ^armatis,  sed  interduni 
etiam  ^otiosis,  minabantur :  nee,  ^tdd  quisque  sensisset, 
Bed  ubi  fuisset,  cogitandum  esse  dicebant ;  ut  mihi  quid 
em  videantur  Dii  immortales,  (^etiamsi  poenas  a  populo 
-Romano  ob  aliquod  delictum  expetiverint,  qui  civile  bel- 
lum  tantimi  et  tarn  luctuosum  excitaverint,)  vel  placati 
iam,  vel  satiati  aliquando,  ^omnem  spem  salutis  ad  cle- 
mentiam.  victoris  et  sapientiam  contulisse. 
^Quare  gaude  tuo  isto  tarn  excellenti  bono ;  et  fruere, 

y  cum  %rtuna  et  gloria,  turn  etiam  natura  et  moribus  tuis ; 

T  ex  quo  quidem  maximus  est  fructus  jucunditasque  sapienti. 

1  ^Cetera  cum  tua  recordabere,  etsi  persaepe  virtuti,  tamen 

I  plerumque  felicitati  tuae  congratulabere.     De  nobis,  quos 
in   republica   tecum   simul   salvos   esse   voluisti,  quoties 
cogitabis,   toties    ^^de   maximis   tuis   beneficiis,  toties  de 
incredibili  liberalitate,    toties  de   singulari   sapientia   tua, 
cogitabis:  ^^quae  non    modo   summa  bona,   sed  nimirum 
audebo  vel  sola  dicere.     Tantus   est   enim  splendor  ^^in 
Uude  vera,  tanta  in   magnitudine   animi  et   consilii   dig- 
oitas,   ut   haec    a  virtute   donata,   cetera  a  fortuna   com- 
modata    esse    videantur.      Noli    igitur    in    conservandis 
bonis  viris  defatigari,  non  cupiditate   praesertim  aut  pra- 
vitate  aliqua  ^^lapsis,  ^^sed  opinione  officii,  stulta  fortasse,^ 
certe  non  improba,  et  specie  quadam  reipublicae.     ^^Nonl 
enim  toa  uUa  culpa  est,  si^te  aliqui  timuerunt :  contraque, 
summa  laus,  quod  plerique  minime  timendum  fuisse  sen 
fienint. 

VII.  I'NuNc  vero  venio  ad  gravissimam  querelam,  ©t 
atrociasimam  suspicionem  tuam ;  ^''quae  non  tibi  ipsi  ma« 
gift,  quam,  cum  omnibus  civibus,  tum  maxime  nobis,  qui 
a  te  conservati  sumus,  providenda  est:  quam  etsi  spero 
ease  falsam,  ^^unquam  tamen  verbis  extenuabo.  Tua 
enim  cautio  nostra  cautio  est;  ^^t,  si  in  alterutro  pec- 
candum  sit,  malim  videri  nimis  timidus,  quam  parum 
prudens.  ^Sed  qmsnam  -est  iste  tam  demons  ?  ^Me  tuis 
•et  tametsi  qui  magis  sunt  tui,  quam  quibus  tu  aahitem 
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iasperantibus  reddidisti!  an  ex  eo  ntimero,  ^qid  una  te- 
cum fuerunt?  Non  est  credibilis  ^tantus  in  ullo  fuior, 
at,  quo  duce  omnia  summa  i>it  adeptus,  hujus  vitam  non 
anteponat  suae.  At,  si  tui  nihil  cogitant  sceleris,  ^ca 
vendum  est,  ne  quid  inimici.  Qui?  omnes  enim^  qui 
fuerunt,  aut  sua  pertinacia  vitam  amiserunt,  aut  tuamis- 
ericordia  retinuerunt ;  ut  aut  nulli  supersint  de  inimicia, 
aut,  qui  ^supersunt,  sint  amicissimi. 

Sed  tamen,  cum  in  animis  hominum  ^ntae  latebrae 
sint  et  tanti  recessus,  augeamus  sane  suspicionem  tuam  * 
simul  enim  augebimus  diligentiam.  Nam  quis  est  omnium 
^m  ignarus  rerum,  tarn  rudis  in  republica,  tarn  nihil 
umquam  nee  de  sua  nee  de  communi  salute  cogitans,  qui 
non  intelligat,  tua  salute  contineri  suam,  et  ^ex  imhis 
tua  vita  pendere  omnium  ?  Equidem,  de  te  dies  noctes- 
que  (^t  debeo)  cogitans,  ^casus  duntaxat  humanos,  et 
incertos  ^entus  valetudinis,  et  naturae  communis  fragi- 
litatem  extimesco :  ^^doleoque,  cum  respublica  immortalis 
esse  debeat,  eam  in  unius  mortalis  anima  consistere. 
Si  vero,  ad  humanos  casus,  incertosque  eventus  valetu- 
dinis, ^^sceleris  etiam  accedat  insidiarumque  consensio 
quern  Deum,  si  cupiat,   opitulari    posse   reipublicae    cre- 

damus  ? 

« 

VIII.  Omnia  sunt  ^^excitanda  tibi,  C.  Caesar,  um, 
quae  jacere  sentis,  belli  ipsius  impetu  (quod  necesse  fuit) 
perculsa  atque  prostrata  :  ^^constituenda  judicia,  revocan- 
da  fides,  ^*comprimendae  libidines,  '^propaganda  soboles : 
^omnia,  quae  dilapsa  jam  fluxerunt,  severis  legibus  vin- 
cienda  sunt.  "Non  fuit  recusandum,  in  tanto  civili  bello, 
tantoque  animorum  ardore  et  armorum,  quin  quassata 
respublica,  quicunque  belli  eventus  fuisset,  multa  perde- 
ret  et  omamenta  dignitatis,  et  praesidia  stabilitatis  suae : 
multaque  uterque  dux  faceret  '^armatus,  quae  idem  toga- 
tus  fieri  prohibuisset.  Quae  quidem  tibi  omnia  belli 
vulnera  curanda  sunt;  '^quibus,  praeter  te,  mederi  nemo 
potest. 

^Itaque  illam  tuam  praeclaiissimam  et  saoientissunam 
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focem  invitus   audivi:  "Satis    diu  vel  natiqrae   viid,  vcl 
eloriae."     Satis,  si  ita  vis  naturae  fortasse ;   addo  etiam, 
A  si  placet,  gloriae :  at  (quod  maximum  est)  ^patriae  carte 
^parum.     ^Quare,  omitte,  quaeso,  istam    ^doctorum   homi 
nam  in  contemnenda  morte  prudentiam:    noli  nostro  pe 
ricvlo  sa|Hens  esse.     Saepe  enim  venit  ad   aures   meas, 
te  idem  istud  ^mis  crebro  dicere,  satis  te  ^tibi  vixisse. 
|H)redo:   sed  turn   id  audirem,   ''si   tibi  soli   viveres,   am 
si   tibi    etiam   soli   natus   esses.     ^Nunc,   cum    omnium 
salutem    civium   cunctamquo  fempublicam  ^res  tuae  ges- 
tae complexae   sint;    ^^antum   abes  a  perfections    maxi- 
morum   openim,   ut   fundamenta,   quae    cogitas,   nondum 
jeceris.      ^^Hic    tu   modum   tuae   vitae,  non    salute    rei- 
publicae,  sed  aequitate  animd,  definies,?     Quid,  si  ^%tud 
I  ae  gloriae  quidem  tuae  satis   est  ?  cujus   te  esse   avidis- 
I  omum,  quamvia  -  sis   sapiens,  non  negabis. 

*3Parumne  igitiu:,  inquies,  gloriam  magnam  relinque- 
musl  Immo  vero  ^^aliis,  quamvis  muIHs,  satis;  tibi  uni 
parum.  ^^Quidquid  enim  est,  qusunvis  amplum  sit,  id  certe 
parum  est  turn,  cum  est  aliquid  amplius.  Quod  si  ^^re- 
rum  tuarum  immortalium,  C.  Caesar,  hie  exitus  futurus 
fuit,  ut,  devictis  adversariis,  rempublicam  in  eo  statu  re- 
linqueres,  in  quo  nimc  est ;  ^''vide,  quaeso,  ne  tua  divina 
virtus  admirationis  plus  ait  habitura,  quam  gloriae  :  ^^si« 
quidem  gloria  est  illustris  ac  pervagata  multormn  etmag 
norum,  vel  in  suos,  vel  in  patriam,  vel  in  omne  genus 
hominum,  fama  meritorum. 

IX.  ^^Haec  igitur  tibi  reliqua  pars  est;  ^^hic  restat 
actus,  2^in  hoc  elaborandum  est,  ut  rempublicam  constit- 
oas,  eaque  tu  in  primis  composita,  22cum  summa  tran- 
quillitate  et  otio,  perfruare :  tum  te,  si  voles,  cum  et 
patriae,  quod  debes,  solveris,  ^^ei  naturam  ipsam  expleve- 
ris  satietate  vivendi,  satis  diu  vixisse  dicito.  ^^Quid  est 
enim  omnino  hoc  ipsum  diu,  in  quo  est  aliquid  extremum  ; 
quod  cum  venit,  omnis  voluptas  praeterita  pro  nihilo  est, 
quia  postea  nulla  futura  est  ?  ^QjjaogjiaiD  iste  tuus  ani 
Dins  nunquam  ^his  angustiis,  quas  natura  nobis  ad  viven 
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diun  dedit,  contentiis  fuit ;  semperque  immortalitatis  anM 
re   flagravit. 

^Nec  vero  haec  tua  vita  ducenda  est,  quae  corpore  e^ 
spiritu  continetuT.  Ilia,  ilia,  inquam,  ^vita  est  tua,  quai^ 
vigebit  memoria  saeculorum  omnium;  quam  posteritas 
alet,  quam  ipsa  aetemitas  semper  tuebitur.  ^Huic  tu  in 
servias,  huic  te  ostentes,  bportet:  quae  quidem,  quae 
miretur,  jampridem  multa  habet ;  nunc,  etiam  quae  laudet  | 
exspectat.  Obstupescent  posteri  certe,  ^imperia,  pro* 
vincias,  ^Rhenum,  Oceanum,  Nilum,  pugnas  innumerabi- 
les,  incredibiles  victorias,  ^monumenta  innumera,  trium- 
phos  audientes  et  legentes  tuos.  Sed,  nisi  haec  urbs 
^stabilita  tuis  consiliis  et  institutis  erit,  vagabitur  modo 
nomen  tuum  longe  atque  late ;  sedem  quidem  stabilem 
et  domicilium  certum  non  habebit.  Erit,  inter  eos  etiam 
qui  nascentur,  sicut  inter  nos  fuit,  ^magna  dissensio,  cumf 
alii  laudibus  ad  coelum  res  tuas  gestas  efferent,  ^lii 
fortasse  aliquid  requirent,  idque  vel  maximiun,  nisi  belli 
civilis  incendium  ^^salute  patriae  restinxeris*  'ut  illud 
fati  fuisse  videatur,  hoc  consilii.  ^^gervi  igitur  iis  eUam 
judicibus,  qui  multis  post  saeculis  de  te  judicabunt,  et 
quidem  ^^haud  scio,  an  incorruptius,  quam  nos :  nam  et 
sine  amore  et  sine  cupiditate,  et  rursus  sine  odio  et 
sine  invidia,  judicabunt.  ^*Ic^  autem  etiam  si  tunc  ad 
te  (ut  quidam  falso  putant)  non  pertinebit ;  nunc  certe 
pertinet,  esse  te  talem,  ut  tuas  laudes  obscuratura  nulla 
umquam  sit  oblivio. 

X.  i^DivERSAE  ^voluntates  civium  fuerunt,  distraclae^ 
que  sententiae :  non  enim  ^^consiliis  solum  et  studiis, 
sed  armis  etiam  et  castris,  dissidebamus.  ^'^Erat  autem 
obscuritas  quaedam,  erat  certamen  '  ^^inter  clarissimos 
duces :  ^^multi  dubitabant,  quid  optimum  esset ;  multi, 
quid  sibi  expediret ;  multi,  quid  deceret ;  nonnulli 
etiam,  quid  liceret.  ^opg^f^jjcta,  re&publica  est  hoc 
misero  fatalique  bello :  vicit  is,  ^iquj  non  fortuna  in- 
flammaret  odium  suum,  sed  bonitate  leniret ;  nee  qui 
omnes,  q*ubus    iratus  esset    eo«dem  etiam    exsilio    aul 
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moite  dignos  jndicaret.  ^Arma  s^b  aliis  posita,  ab 
aliis  erepta  sunt.  Ingratns  est  injnstusque  civis,  qui, 
^armorum  periculo  liberatus,  animum  tamen  retinet  arma- 
tum ;  ^ut  etiam  ille  sit  melior,  qui  in  acie  cecidit,  qui 
in  causa  animam  profudit.  Quae  enim  pertinacia  qui< 
busdam,  eadem  aliis  constantia,  videri  potest.  ^Sed  jam 
omnis  fracta  dissensio  est  armis,  et  exstincta  aequitate 
rictoris :  restat,  ut  omnes  ^unum  velint,  qui  modo  hab- 
ent  aliquid,  non  solum  sapientiae,  sed  etiam  sanitatis. 
Nisi  te,  C.  Caesar,  salvo,  et  in  ista  sententia,  qua  cum 
antea,  turn  hodie  vel  maxime  usus  es,  manente,  salvi 
esse  non  possumus.  Quare  omnes  te,  qui  haec  salva 
esse  volumus,  et  hortamur  et  obsecramus,  'ut  vilae,  ut 
saluti  tuae  consulas :  omnesque  tibi,  (ut  pro  aliis  etiam 
-  loquar,  quod  ®de  me  ipse  sentio,)  quoniam  ^subesse  aliquid 
putas,  quod  cavendum  sit,  non  modo  excubias  et  cus 
todias,  sed  etiam  ^^latenim  nostrorum  oppositus  et  cor 
porum,  pollicemur. 

XI.  ^^Sed,  unde  est  orsa,  in  eodem  terminetur  oratio 
Maximas  tibi  omnes    gratias   agimus,  C.  Caesar:    '^ma 
jores  etiam  habemus.     Nam  omnes   idem  sentiimt;  quod 
ex  omnium  precibus  et  lacrymis    sentire   potuisti.     Sed, 
quia  non  est  ^^gtantibus  omnibus  necesse  ^^dicere  ;  a  me 
certe    dici    volunt,     cui    necesse    est     quodammodo,    el 
quod    volunt,    et    quod    decet,   et    quod    (M.    Marcellc 
a    te    huic    ordini    populoque    Romano    et    reipublicae 
reddito)    "praecipue    id   a    me    fieri     debere    intelligo 
Nam   laetari  omnes,   ^^non  ut  de   unius   solum,   sed  ut 
de   commulii  omnium  salute,  sentio :   "quod  autem  sum 
n)ae  benevolentiae   est,   (quae    me    erga  ilium    omnibus 
semper  nota  fuit,  ut    vix  C.  Marcello,  optimo  et  aman 
tissimo    fratri,    praeter  eum    quidem,   cederem    nemini,) 
ciun  id    sollicitudine,   cura,    labore   tamdiu    praestiterim, 
quamdiu  est  de  illius   salute  dubitatum,  certe   hoc    tem- 
pore,  magnis  curis,  molestiis,    doloribus   liberatus,   prae- 
rtare  debeo.     *®Itaquo,  C.    Caesar,   sic  tibi   gratias   ago, 
m,     omnibu^t    me    rebus    a   te   non    conservato    solum^ 
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sed  etiam  omato,  tamen  ad  tua  in  me  unum  inmuneia- 
bUia  merita,  (quod  fieri  jam  posse  non  aibitrabf"  S  majdp 
Mutt  hoc  tuo  facto  cmnulus  accesserit. 
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i.  1  'QuAMQUAM  mihi  semper  firequens  conspectus 
Tester,  multo  jucimdissimus,  ^hic  autem  locus,  ^ad  agen- 
dum ^amplissimus,  ad  dicendum  omatissimus  est  visus, 
Quirites ;  tamen  %oc  aditu  laudis,  qui  semper  optimo 
cuique  maxime  patuit,  non  ''mea  me  voluntas,  sed  ^meae 
yitae  rationes,  ab  ineunte  aetate  susceptae,  prohibuerunt. 
Nam,  cum  antea  ^er  aetatem  nondum  ^%ujus  auctori- 
tatem  loci  attingere  auderem,  statueremque,  nihil  hue, 
^nisi  perfectum  ingenio,  elaboratum  industria,  afferri 
jportere ;  ^^omne  meum  tempus  amicorum  tempdribus 
cransmiyendum  putavi.  2.  Ita  neque  hie  locus  vacuus 
unquam  fait  ab  iis,  qui  ^^vestram  causam  defenderent; 
^^et  meuB  labor,  in  privatorum  periculis  caste  integreque 
versatus,  ex,  vestro  judicio  fructum  est  amplissimum 
tonsecutus.  Nam  cum,  ^^propter  dilationem  comitiorum, 
^r  praetor  primus  ^^centuriis  cunctis  renuntiatus  sum, 
facile  intellexi,  Quirites,  et  quid  de  me  judicaretis,  ^^et 
quid  aliis  praescriberetis.  Nunc,  cum  et  auctoritatis  in 
me  tantum  sit,  ^^quantum  vos  honoribus  mandandis  esse 
voluistis ;  ^^et  ad  agendum  facultatis  tantum,  quantum 
nomini  vigilanti  ex  forensi  usn  prope  quotidiana  dicendi 
ezercitatio  potuit  afferre :  certe,  et,  si  quid  auctoritatis 
in  me  est,  ^^ea  apud  eos  utar,  qui  earn  mihi  dederunt; 
U,  si  ^d  etiam  ^dicendo  consequi  possum,  iis  ostendani 
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podssimum,  ^qui  ei  quoque  rei  fructum  suo  judicio  tr^ 
buenduiu  esse  censuerunt.  3.  ^Atque  illud  ''n  primis 
jnihi  laetandum  jure  esse  video,  quod  ^in  hac  insolita 
mihi  ex  hoc  loco  ratione  dicendi,  causa  talis  oblata  est, 
in  qua  ^oratio  deesse  nemini  potest.  Dicendum  est  enim 
de  Cn.  Pompeii  singulari  eximiaque  virtute  :  hiyus  autem 
orationis  ^difficilius  est  exitum,  quam  principium  invenire. 
Ita  mihi  non  tam  ^copia,  quam  modus  in  dicendo  quae- 
rendus  est. 

II.  4.  Atque,  ut  inde  oratio  mea  proficiscatur,  ''undo 
haec  omnis  causa  ducitur:  helium  grave  et  periculosum 
^vestris  vectigalibus  atque  sociis  a  duobus  potentissimis 
regibus  infertur,  ^Mithridate  et  Tigrane  ;  ^^quorum  alter 
relictus,  ^^alter  lacessitus,  occasionem  sibi  ad  occupan- 
dam  ^^Asiam  oblatam  esse  arbitratur.  ^^Equitibus  Ro- 
manis;  honestissimis  viris,  afferuntur  ex  Asia  quotidie 
literae,  ^*quorum  magnae  res  aguntur,  in  vestris  vectiga- 
libus exercendis  ^^occupatae;  ^^qm  ad  me,  pro  necessi- 
tudin«,  quae  mihi  est  cum  illo  ordine,  causam  reipublicae 
"periculaque  rerum  suarum  detulerunt:  5.  ^^Bithyniae, 
quae  nimc  vestra  provincia  est,  vicos  exustos  esse  com- 
plures:  ^^regnum  Ariobarzanis,  quod  finitimum  est  ves- 
tris vectigalibus,  totum  esse  in  hostium  potestate :  Lu- 
cuUum,  magnis  rebus  gestis,  ^^ab  eo  hello  di^cedere  : 
^%uic  qui  successerit,  non  satis  esse  paratum  ad  tantum 
bellum  administrandum :  ^%num  ab  omnibus  sociis  et 
civibus  ad  id  bellum  imperatorem  depose!  atque  expeti. 
eimdem  hunc  unum  ab  hostibus  metui,  praeterea  ne- 
,  minem. 

6.  23Causa  quae- sit,  videtis:  nunc,  quid  agendum  sit, 
considerate.  Primum  mihi  videtur  2>de  genere  belli,  de- 
lude de  raagnitudine,  tum  de  imperatore  deligendo  esse 
dicendum. — Genus  est  belli  ejusmodi,  quod  maxime  ves- 
.'OS  animos  excitare  atque  infiammare  ^^ad  studium  per 
^equendi  debeat:  ^ejn  q^o  agitur  populi  Romani  gloria 
)uae  vobis  a  majoribus,  cum  magna  in  rebus  omnibus 
9ixm  Bionma  in  re  militari  tradita  est ;  agitur  salus  socio 
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mm  atque  amicorum,  pro  qua  multa  majores  vestri  magna 
et  gravia  bella  gessenmt :  aguntur  'certissima  popiili  Ro 
mani  vectigalia  et  maxima:  quibus  amissis,  ^et  pacis 
omamenta,  et  subsidia  belli  requiretis:  agmitur  bona, 
multorum  civimn,  quibus  est  ^a  vobis  et  ipsorum  et  rei« 
publicae  causa  consulendum. 

III.  7.  £t  quoniam  semper  -appetentes  gloriae  praetei 
eeteras  gentes  atque  avidi  laudis  fuistis,  Melenda  vobis 
est  ilia  macula,  Mithridatico  bello  superiore  stiscepta, 
quae  penitus  jam  insedit  atque  inveteravit  in  populi  Ro- 
mani  nomine:  ^quod  is,  qm  ^no  die,  tota  Asia,  ^tot  in 
ciyitatibus,  uno  nuntio,  ^atque  una  literarum  significatione, 
'cives  Romanos  necandos  trucidandosque  denotavit,  non 
modo  adhuc  poenam  nullam  suo  dignam  scelere  suscepit. 
'^sed  ab  illo  tempore  annum  jam  tertium  et  vicesimum 
regnat;  et  ita  regnat,  ut  se  non  Ponto,  ^^neque  Cappa 
dociae  latebris  occultare  velit,  sed  emergere  ^^e  patrio 
regno,  atque  in  vestris  vectigalibus,  hoc  est,  in  Asiae 
luce  versari.  8.  Etenim  adhuc  ita  vestri  cum  illo  re^c 
contenderunt  imperatores,  ut  ab  illo  ^^insignia  victoriae, 
non  victoriam  reportarent.  Triumphavit  L.  Sulla,  trium- 
phavit  ^^L.  Murena  de  Mithridate,  duo  fortissimi  viri,  et 
summi  imperatores :  sed  ita  triumpharunt,  ut  ille  ^^ulsus 
superatusque  regnaret.  Yerumtamen  illis  imperatoribus 
laus  est  tribuenda,  ^^quod  egerunt :  venia  danda,  quod  re- 
iiquerunt:  propterea  quod  ab  eo  bello  Sullam  in  Italiam 
^^respublica,  ^^Murenam  Sulla  revocavit. 

IV.  9.  MiTHRiDATEs  autcm  i^omne  reliquiun  tempus, 
non  ad  oblivionem  veteris  belli,  sed  ad  comparationem 
novi  contulit:  ^^qui  pbsteaquam  maximas  aedijQcasset 
oma^aetque  classes,  exercitusque  permagnos,  quibuscun- 
que  ex  gentibus  potuisset,  comparasset,  et  se  ^^Bospora- 
nisy  finitimis  suis,  bellum  inferre  simulasset;  usquo  in 
Hispaniam  ^^legatos  ac  ^iteras  misit  ^ad  eos  duces, 
quibuscum  tum  bellum  gerebamus:  ut,  cum,  duobus  ip 
locis  disjunctissimis  maximeque  diversis,  ^%no  consilio 
a  hinis  hoatium  copiis  bellum  terra  nmrique   gereretiir, 
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Vos,  ancipiti  contentione  districti,  de  imperio  diinicaretis, 
10.  ^Sed  tamen  alterius  partis  periculum,  Sertorianaa 
atque  Hispaniensis,  quae  multo  plus  ^fiimamenti  ac  ro- 
boris  habebat,  ^Cn.  Pompeii  divino  consilio  ac  singulari 
virtute  depulsum  est:  ^in  altera  parte  ita  res  a  L.  Lu- 
cullo,  summo  viro,  est  administrata,  ut  ^initia  ilia  gestae 
rum  rerum  magna  atque  praeclara,  non  felicitati  ejus, 
Bed  yirtuti ;  ^haec  autem  extrema,  quae  miper  acciderunt, 
^on  culpae,  sed  fortunae  tribuenda  esse  videantur.  Sed 
ie  Lucullo  dicam  ^alio  loco,  et  ita  dicam,  Quirites,  ut 
aeque  vera  laus  ei  detracta  oratione  nostra,  neque  falsa 
^afficta  esse  videatur.  11.  De  vestri  imperii  dignitate 
-itque  gloria,  quoniam  is  est  ^^exorsus  orationis  meae, 
videte,  quem  vobis  animum  suscipiendum  putetis. 

Y.  Major £s  vestri  saepe,  ^^ercatoribus  ac  navicula 
riis  iujuriosius  tractatis,  bella  gesserunt :  vos,  ^^tbt  ciyium 
Romanorum  millibus  uno  nuntio  atque  uno  tempore  nec- 
atis,  quo  tandem  animo  esse  debetis?  ^^Legati  quod 
erant  appellati  superbius,  Corinthum  patres  vestri,  totius 
Graeciae  lumen,  ^^exstiuctum  esse  voluerunt:  vos  eum 
regem  inultum  esse  patiemini,  qui  ^^legatum  populi  Ro- 
man!, consularem,  vinculis  ac  verberibus,  atque  omni 
supplicio  excruciatum  necavit?  ^^lUi  libertatem  civium 
Romanorum  imminutam  non  tulerunt :  vos  vitam  ereptam 
negligetis  ?  Jus  legationis  ^^erbo  violatum  ill!  persecuti 
sunt :  ^^vos  legatum  omni  supplicio  interfectum  relinque- 
tis  ?  12.  Videte,  ne,  ut  illis  pulcherrimum  fuit,  tantam 
robis  imperii  gloriam  relinquere ;  sic  vobis  turpissimum 
sit,  id,  quod  accepistis,  tueri  et  conservare  non  posse.  <^ 
*<^Quid,  quod  salus  socionun  summum  in  periculum  ac""" 
discrimen  yocatur?  Regno  expulsus  est  Ariobarzanes 
rex,  socius  populi  Romani  atque  amicus :  imminent  ^muo 
reges  toti  Asiae,  non  solum  vobis  inimicis&dmi,  sed  etiam 
vestris  sociis  atque  amicis  :  civitates  autem  omnes,  ^unc- 
ta  Asia  atque  Graecia  vestrum  auxilium  exspectare  prop- 
ter periculi  magnitudinem  coguntur :  ^imperatorem  a  vo« 
bis  certum  deposcere,  cum  praesertim  vos  alicun  miseritis 
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aeque  audent,  neque  se  id  facere  ^sumino  sine  periculo 
posse  arbitrantur.  13.  Vident  et  sentiunt  hoc  idem, 
qaod  Tos,  ^unum  vinim  esse',  in  quo  summa  sint  omnia, 
et  etim  ^prope  esse,  (*quo  etiam  carent  aegrius,)  cujns 
adventu  ipso  atqne  nomine,  tametsi  ille  ad  ^laritimum 
bellum  yenerit,  tamen  ^impetus  hostimn  repressos  esse 
intelligmit  ac  retardatos.  Hi  vos,  ^quoniam  libere  loqui 
Don  licet,  tacite  rogant,  ut  se  qnoque,  sicut  ceterarum 
provinciamm  socios,  dignos  existimetis,  ^quorum  salutem 
tali  viro  commendetis:  ^atque  hoc  etiam  magis,  qnam 
ceteios,  quod  ejusmodi  in  provinciam  homines  ^®cum  im- 
peno  mittimus,  ut,  etiam  si  ab  hoste  defendant,  tamen 
ipsorum  adventus  in  urbes  sociorum  non  multum  ab  hos- 
lili  expugnatione  differant.  ^^Hunc  audiebant  antea,  nunc 
praesentem  vident,  ^^nta  temperantia,  tanta  mansuetu- 
dine,  tanta  humanitate,  ut  ii  beatissimi  esse  videantur, 
apud  quos  ille  diutissime  commoratur. 

YI.  14*  QuARE,  si  propter  socios,  nulla  ipsi  injuria 
lacessiti,  majores  vestri  ^^^^jm  Antiocho,  cum  Philippo, 
cum  Aetolis,  cum  Poenis  bella  gesserunt;  quanto  vos 
9tudio  convenit,  ^Mnjuriis  provocatos,  sociorum  salutem 
una  cum  imperii  vestri  dignitate  defendere;  ^^raesertim 
cum  de  Testris  maximis  vectigalibus  agatur?  Nam  ce- 
terarum provincianun  vectigalia,  Quirites,  ^^tanta  simt,  ut 
lis  ad  ipsas  provincias  tutandas  vix  contcnti  esse  possi- 
mus:  "Asia  vero  tam  opima  est  et  fertiiis,  i®ut  et  uber 
tate  agrorom,  et  varietate  fructuum,  et  magnitudine  pas- 
tionis,  et  multitudine  earum  rerum,  quae  exportantur,  facile 
omnibus  terris  antecellat.  Itaque  haec  vobis  provincia, 
Quirites,  si  ^^et  belli  utilitatem  et  pacis  dignitatem  sus- 
tinere  vultis,  non  modo  calamitate,  sed  etiam  a  metu 
calamitatis  est  defendenda.  15.  Nam  ceteris  in  rebus, 
'^cum  yenit  calamitas,  tum  detrimentum  accipitur:  at  in 
vectigalibus  non  solum  adventus  mali,  sed  etiam  metus 
ipse  affert  calamitatem.  Nam  cum  hostimn  copiae  non 
bnge  absunt,  etiam  si  irruptio  facta  nulla  sit,  tamen 
^pecora  relinqnuntur,  agricultura  deseritur,  '^lei^atorum 
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navigatio  conquiescit.  .  Uta  neque  ex  porta,  neque  ei 
decuniis,  neque  ex  scriptura  ^vectigal  conserirari  potest 
Quare  saepe  totius  anni  fructus  uno  rumore  periculi, 
atque  uno  belli  terrore  amittitur.  16.  Quo  tandem*  ani- 
mo  esse  existimatis  aut  eos,  ^qui  vectigalia  nobis  pensi- 
taut,  aut  eos,  qui  exercent  atque  exigunt,  cum  duo  reges 
cum  maximis  copiis  prope  adsint?  cum  una  excursio 
equitatus  perbrevi  tempore  totius  anni  vectigal  sufexre 
possit?  ^cum  publicani  familias  maximas,  quas  in  ^sal- 
tibus  habent,  quas  in  agris,  quas  m  portubus  atque  ^cus- 
todiis,  magno  periculo  se  habere  arbitrentur?  Putatisne 
Yos  ''illis  rebus  frui  posse,  nisi  eos,  qui  vobis  fructm 
sunt,  conservaveritis,  non  solum,  (ut  antea  dixi,)  calami 
tate,  sed  etiam  calamitatis  formidine  liberatos? 

YII.  17.  Ac  ne  illud  quidem  vobis  negligendum  est 
quod  mihi  ego  ^extremum  proposueram,  cum  essem  da 
belli  genere  dicturus,  quod  ^ad  multorum  bona  civium 
Romanorum  pertinet:  ^^quorum  vobis  pro  vestra  sapien- 
tia,  Quirites,  habenda  est  ratio  diligenter.  ^^Nam  et 
publicani,  ^%omines  et  honestissimi  et  omatissimi,  ^^uas 
rationes  et  copias  in  illam  provinciam  contulenmt :  quo- 
rum ipsorum  per  se  res  et  fortunae  curae  vobis  esse 
debent.  Etenira  si  vectigalia,  ^^nervos  esse  reipublicae, 
semper  duximus  ;  eum  certe  ordinem,  qui  exercet  ilia, 
firmamentum  ceterorum  ordinum  recte  esse  dicemus. 
18.  Deinde  ^^ceteris  ex  ordinibus  homines  gnavi  et  in^ 
dustrii  partim  ipsi  in  Asia  ^^negotiantur,  quibus  absenti- 
bus  consulere  debetis :  ^^partim  suas  et  suorum  in  ea  pro- 
vincia  pecunias  magnas  coUocatas  habent.  Erit  igitur 
humanitatis  vestrae,  magnum  eorum  civium  numenun 
calamitate  ^^prohibere ;  sapientiae,  videre,  multorum  ci- 
vium calamitatem  a  republica  sejunctam  esse  non  posse. 
^^Etenim  illud  primum  parvi  refert,  vos  publicanis  amissa 
vectigalia  postea  victoria  recuperare.  Neque  enim  iis- 
dem  redimendi  facultas  erit,  propter  calamitatem,  neque 
aliis  voluntas,  propter  timorem.  19.  Deinde,  quod  nos 
eadem.  Asia,   atque   idem  iste   Mithridate^  ^initio   belli 
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Asiadci  docuit ;  id  quidem  certe  calamitate  docti  meinor« 
ia    retmere  debemus.     Nam  turn,  cum  in  Asia  ^resmag 
nas    penmilti  amiserant,  ^scimus,   Romae,   solutione  im- 
pedita,   fidem  concidisse.     Non    enim    possmit    una   .'n 
civitate  multi  ^rem  atque  fortunas  amittere,  ut  non  plurea 
secum  in  eandem  calamitatem  trahant.     A  quo   periciilo 
piohibete   rempublicam,   et^  mihi    credite,   (id  quod  ipsi 
videtis,)  ^haec  fides  atque    haec   ratio   pecuniarum,  quae 
Romae,  quae   in   foro    versatur,   implicita   est   cum  illie 
pecmiii9  Asiaticis,  e%  cohaeret.    ^Ruere  ilia  non  possunt 
ut  haec  non  eodem  labefactata   motu   concidant.     Quare 
videte,  num  dubitandum  vobis  sit,  omni  studio  ad  id  bel 
lum  incumbere,  in  quo  gloria  nominis  vestri,  salus   soci 
orum,    vectigalia  maxima,    fortunae    plurimorum  ciyiun 
fcum  republica  defendantur. 

YIIL  20.  QuoNiAM  de  genere  belli  dixi,  nunc  de 
magnitudine  pauca  dicam.  ''Potest  enim  hoc  dici;  bell; 
genus  esse  ita  necessarium,  ut  sit  gerendum;  non  esse 
ita  magnum,  ut  sit  pertimescendum.  In  quo  maxime 
laborandum  est,  %e  forte  ea  vobis,  quae  diligentissimc 
providenda  sunt,  contemnenda  esse  videantur.  ^Atque, 
ut  omnes  intelligant,  me  L.  Lucullo  tantum  impertire 
iaudis,  quantum  forti  viro,  et  sapientissimo  homini,  et 
magno  imperatori  debeatur ;  dico,  ejus  adventu  maximas 
^^Mithridati  copias,  ^^omnibus  rebus  omatas  atque  in- 
Btructas,  ftiisse ;  ^^urbemque  Asiae  clarissimam,  nobisque 
amicissimam,  Cyzicenorum,  obsessam  esse  ab  ipso  rege 
^hnaxima  multitudine,  et  -oppugnatam  vehementissime ; 
qoam  L.  Lucullus  virtute,  assiduitate,  consilio,  summis 
obndionis  periculis  liberavit:  21.  ab  eodem  imperatore 
^^classem  magnam  et  ornatam,  ^^quae  ducibus  Sertoria- 
nis  ad  Italiam  studio  inflammata  raperetur,  superatain 
esse  atque  depressam:  ^^magnas  hostium  praeterea  co- 
pias midtis.praeliis  esse  deletas :  ^''patefactumque  nostris 
legionibus  esse  Pontum,  qui  ante  populo  Romano  ei 
onmixadifcu  clausus  esset:,  Sinopen  atque  Amisum,quib- 
il»     in   oppidis   erant   ^^domicilia  regis,  omnibup   rebus 
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omata  atque  referta;  ceterasqne  nrbes  Ponti  et  Cappft* 
dociae  .permultas,  ^uno  aditu  atque  adventu  esse  captas : 
regem  spoliatum  regno  patrio  atqne  avito,  %d  alios  se 
reg6s  atque  ad  alias  gentes  supplicem  contulisse :  atque 
haec  omnia,  ^alvis  populi  Romani  sociis  atque  integris 
vectigalibus,  esse  gesta.  Satis  opinor  hoc  esse  laudis; 
Rtque  ita,  Quirites,  ut  hoc  vos  intelligatis,  a  nullo  Msto 
rum,  qui  huic  obtrectant  legi  atque  causae,  L.  Luculhnu 
similiter  ex  hoc  loco  esse  laudatum. 

IX.  22.  Requiretur  fortasse  nunc,  ^quemadmodum, 
eum  haec  ita  sint,  reliquum  possit  esse  magnum  bellum. 
Cognoscite,  Quirites :  non  enim  hoc  sine  causa  qiiaeri 
videtur.  Primum  ex  suo  regno  sic  Mithridates  profugit, 
ut  ^ex  eodem  Ponto  'Medea  ilia  quondam  profugisse 
dicitur :  quam  praedicant  in  fuga,  %atris  sui  membra  in 
lis  loci^,  qua  se  parens  persequeretur,  dissipavisse,  nt 
®eorum  collectio  dispersa,  moerorque  patrius,  celeritatem 
persequendi  retardaret.  ^<>Sic  Mithridates,  fugiens,  ^^max 
imam  vim  auri  atque  argenti,  pulcherrimarumque  reram 
omnium,  quas  et  a  majoribus  acceperat,  et  ipse,  bello 
superiore  ex  tota  Asia  direptas,  in  suum  regnum  conges- 
serat,  in  Ponto  omuem  reliquit.  Haec  dum  nostri  col- 
ligunt  omnia  diligentius,  rex  ipse  e  manibus  effugit. 
Ita  i^jUujji  in  persequendi  studio  moeror,  hos  laetitia 
retardavit.  23.  ^^Hunc  in  illo  timore  et  fuga  Tigrancs, 
rex  Armenius,  'cxcepit,  diffidentemque  rebus  suis  confir- 
mavit,  et  afflictum  erexit,  perditumque  recreavit.  Cujus 
in  regnum  posteaquam  L.  Lucullus  cum  exercitu  venit, 
^*plures  etiam  gentes  contra  imperatorem  nostrum  con* 
eitatae  sunt.  Erat  enim  metus  injectus '  iis  nationibusy 
)uas  nunquam  populus  Romanus  ^%eque  lacessendas  bello 
neque  tentandas  putavit.  ^^Erat  etiam  alia  gravis  atque 
vehemens  opinio,  quae  per  animos  gentium  barbararum 
pervaserat,  "fani  locupletissimi  et  religiosisshni  dirip- 
iendi  causa  in  eas  oras  nostrum  exercitum  esse  adduc- 
tum.  Ita  nationes  multae  atque  magnae  ^%iovo  quodam 
^errore  ac  metu  concitabantur.    Noster   autem  exercitps, 
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etsi  'urbem  ex  Tigranis  regno  ceperat,  et  proeliis  nsiu 
erat  secundis,  ^men  nimia  longinquitate  locorum  ac  de- 
Biderio  suorum  commovebatur.  24.  ^Hic  jam  plura  non 
dicam:  ^fuit  enim  illud  extremum,  ut  ex  lis  locis  a  mi- 
litibus  nostris  reditus  magis  matnnis,  quam  processio 
longior  quaereretur.  ^Mithridates  antem  et  suam  manum 
jam  confirmarat,  et  eormn,  qui  se  ex  ejus  regno  college- 
rant,  et  magnis  adventitiis  multorum  reg;um  et  nationum 
copiis  juvabatur.  Hoc  jam  fere  sic  ^fieri  solere  accepi- 
mus,  ut  regum  afflictae  fortunae  facile  multorum  opes 
alliciant  ad  misericordiam,  maximeque  eorum,  qui  aut 
leges  sunt,  aut  vivunt  in  regno;  quod  regale  iis  nomen 
^magnum  et  sanctum  esse  videatur.  25.  ®Itaque  tantum 
victus  efficere  potuit,  quantum  incolumis  nunquam  est 
ausus  optare.  Nam  cum  se  in  ftgnum  recepisset  suum, 
non  fiiit  eo  contentus,  quod  ei  praeter  spem  acciderat 
hit  illam,  posteaquam  pulsus  erat,  terram  umquam  at- 
tingeret:  '®sed  in  ^xercitum  vestrum,  clanim  atque  vic- 
torem,  impetum  fecit.  Sinite  hoc  loco,  Quirites,  (sicut 
i^poetae  solent,  qui  res  Romansls  scribunt,)  praeterire  me 
nostram  calamitatem:  quae  tanta  fuit,  ut  earn,  ad  aures 
L.  Luculli,  ^^on  ex  proelio  nuntius,  sed  ex  sermone  ru- 
mor afferret.  26.  ^^Hic  in  ipso  illo  malo,  gravissimaque 
belli  offensione,  L.  LucuUus,  qui  tamen,  aliqua  ex  parte,. 
iis  incommodis  mederi  fortasse  potuisset,  vestro  jussu 
coactus,  ^^uod  imperii  diutumitati'  modum  statuendum 
▼eteri  exemplo  putavistis,  partem  militum,  ^*qui  jam  sti- 
pendiis  confectis  erant,  dimisit,  partem  Glabrioni  tradidit. 
^•Multa  praetereo  consulto;  sed  ea  vos  conjectura  per- 
spicitis.  ^'Quantum  igitur  illud  bellum  factum  putetis, 
quod  conjungant  reges  potentissimi,  renovent  agitatae 
nationes,  suscipiant  integrae  gentes,  ^^ovus  imperator 
Tester  accipiat,  vetere  pulso  exercitu? 

X.  27.  Satis  mibi  multa  verba  fecisse  videor,  quare 
hoc  bellum  esset  genere  ipso  necessarium,  magnitudine 
peiiculosum :  restat,  ut  de  imperatore  ad  id  bellum  deligen- 
lo,  ^Ho  tantis  rebus  praeficiendo,  dicendum  esse  Tideatnr, 
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Utinam,  Quirites,  yironim  fortium  atque  ^innocenthnki 
copiam  tantam  haberetis,  ut  haec  vobis  deliberado  diffi* 
cilis  esset,  quemnam  podssimum  tantis  rebus  ac  tanto 
bello  praeficiendum  putaretis!  Nunc  vero  cum  sit  unut 
Ca.  Pompeius,  qui  non  modo  eorum  hominum,  qui  nunc 
sunt,  gloriam,  sed  etiam  ^antiquitatis  memoriam  rirtnte 
superarit;  quae  res  est,  quae  cujusquam  animum  in  hac 
causa  dubium  facere  possit  1  28.  Ego  enim  sic  existimo 
3in  summo  imperatore  quatuor  has  res  inesse  oportere 
scientiam  rei  militaris,  virtutem,  auctoritatem,  felicitatem 
Quis  igitur  hoc  homine  ^scientior  umquam  aut.  fuit,  ant 
esse  debuit  ?  qui  ^e  ludo  atque  pueritiae  disciplina,  ^bello 
maximo,  atque  acerrimis  hostibus,  ad  patris  exercitom 
atque  in  militiae  disciplinam  profectus  est;  ''qui  extrema 
pueritia  miles  fuit  summi  imperatoris,  ^ineunte  adoles- 
centia  maximi  ipse  exercitus  imperator ;  ^qui  saepios 
cum  hoste  conilixit,  quam  quisquam  cum  inimico  concer- 
tavit,  plura  bella  gessit,  quam  ceteii  legerunt,  ^^lures 
provincias  confecit,  quam  alii  concupi^erunt ;  ^^cujus  ado- 
lescentia  ad  scientiam  rei  militdris  non  alienis  praecep« 
tis,  sed  suis  imperiis,  non  offensionibus  belli,  sed  victo* 
riis,  non  stipendiis,  sed  ^^tnumphis  est  erudita.  Quod 
denique  genus  belli  esse  potest,  ^^in  quo  ilium  non  ex* 
ercuerit  fortuna  reipublicae  ?  "Civile,  ^^Africanum,  ^®Trans- 
alpinum,  ^''Hispaniense,  mixtum  ex  civitatibus  atque  ex 
bellicosissimis  nationibus,  ^®servile,  ^^navale  bellum,  varia 
et  diversa  genera  et  bellorum  et  ^ohostium,  non  solum 
gesta  ab  hoc  uno,  sed  etiam  ^^confecta,  nullam  rem  esse 
declarant  in  usu  militari  positam,  quae  hujus  viri  scien- 
tiam fugere  possit. 

XI.  29.  22Jam  vero  virtuti  Cn.  Pompeii  quae  potest 
par  oratio  inveniri  ?  quid  est,  quod  quisquam  aut  dignum 
illo,  aut  vobis  novum,  aut  cuiquam  inauditum  possit  af» 
ferre?  ^ajijeque  enim  illae  sunt  soke  virtutes  imperato- 
riae,  quae  vulgo  existlmantur,  labor  in  negotiis,  fortitudo 
m  periculis,  industria  in  agendo,  celeritas  in  conficiendo, 
ccNUisilium  in  providondo*  ^quae  tanta  sunt  in  hoc  unok 
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quanta  in  omnibus  reli^uis  impcratoribus,  quos  aut  'vidi 
mus,  aut  audivimus,  non  fuenmt.  30.  ^Testis  est  Italia, 
quam  ille  ipse  victor,  L.  Sulla,  hujus  virtute  et  subsidio 
ocmfessus  est  liberatam.  ^Testis  est  Sicilia,  quam  mul- 
tis  undique  cinctam  periculis^  ^non  terrore  belli,  sed 
celeritate  consilii,  explicavit.  '^Testis  est  Africa,  quae 
magnis  oppressa  hostium  copiis,  eorum  ipsorum  sanguine 
redundavit.  ^Testis  est  Gallia,  per  quam  legionibus  nos- 
tris  in  Hispaniam  iter,  Gallorum  intemecione,  patefactum 
est.  ^Testis  est  Hispania,  quae  saepissime  plurimos 
hostes  ab  hoc  superatos  prostratosque  conspexit.  Testis 
est  iterum  et  saepius  Italia,  quae,  cum  servili  bello  ''tetro 
periculosoque  premeretur,  ab  hoc  auxilium  absente  ex- 
petivit :  ^quod  bellum  exspectatione  Pompeii  attenuatum 
atque  imminutum  est,  adventu  sublatum  ac  sepultum 
31.  Testes  yero  jam  ^omnes  orae,  atque  omnes  exterae 
^^entes  ac  nationes,  ^^denique^maria  omnia,  tum  nniver- 
sa,  torn  in  singulis  omnes  sinus  atque  portus^  Quis 
enim  ^^to  mari  locus,  per  hos  annos,  aut  tam  firmum 
habuit  praesidium,  ut  tutus  esset,  v  aut  tam  fuit  abditus, 
at  lateret?  ^^Quis  navigavit,  qui  non  se  aut  mortis  aut 
serritutis  periculo  committeret,  cum  aut  hieme,  aut  referto 
praedonum  mari  navigaretur?  Hoc  tantum  bellum,  tam 
turpe,  ^^tam  vetus,  tam  late  dispersum,  quis  umquam 
ubitraretur  aut  ab  omnibus  imperatoribus  uno  anno,  aut 
Omnibus  annis  ab  uno  imperatore  confici  posse  ?  32. 
Quam  provinciam  tenuistis  a  praedonibus  libeflRn  per  hos- 
ce  annos?  ^^quod  vectigal  vobis  tutum  fuit?  quem  socium 
defendistis  ?  cui  praesidio  classibus  vestris  fuistis  ?  quam 
multas  existimatis  insulas  esse  desertas  ?  quam  multas  aut 
meta  relictas,  aut  a  praedonibus  captas  urbes  esse  sociorum  ? 
XII.  .Sed  quid  ego  ^"^onginqua  commemoro  ?  Fuit 
hoc  quondam,  fiiit  ^^roprium  populi  Romani  longe  a  do- 
mo  bellare,  et  ^^ropugnaculis  imperii  sociorum  fortunas, 
non  sua  tecta  defendere.  ^^Sociis  vestris  ego  mare  clau- 
sum  per  hosce  annos  dicam  fuisse,  cum  exercitus  nostri 
a  '^Bnmdisio   mmgoam,  pisi  ^^umma  hieme,  transmise- 
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lint?  Qui  ad  vos  ab  exteris  nationibus  ^enirent,  capto» 
querar,  ^cum  legati  populi  Romani  redempti  aiDt?  mer« 
catoribus  tutum  mare  non  fuisse  dicam,  lum  ^duodecim 
secures  in  praedonum  potestatem  perrenerint  ?  33.  ^Cnir 
dum  aut  Colophonem,  aut  Samum,  nobilissimas  uibes, 
innumerabilesque  alias,  captas  esse  commemorem,  cum 
vestros  portus,  %tque  eos  portus,  quibus  vitam  et  «piri- 
tum  ducitis,  in  praedonum  fuisse  potestate  sciadst  An 
vero  ignoratis,  {f>rtum  Caietae,  celeberrimum  atque  plenis- 
simum  navium,  ^inspectante  praetore,  a  praedonibus  esse 
direptum  ?  Ex  Miseno  autem,  ^ejus  ipsius  liberos,  qui 
cum  praedonibus  antea  ibi  bellum  gesserat,  a  praedonibus 
esse  sublatos?  Nam  quid  ego  ^Ostiense  incommodum 
atque  illam  labem  atque  ignominiam  reipublicae  querar^ 
cum,  prope  inspectantibus  vobis,  classis  ea,  cui  ^consul 
populi  Romani  praepositus  esset,  a  praedonibus.  capta 
atque  oppressa  est  ?  Pro  dii  immortales !  tantamne  ^unius 
hominis  incredibilis  ac  divina  virtus  tarn  brevi  tempore 
iucem  afTerre  reipublicae  potuit,  ut  vos,  qui  modo  ante 
ostium  Tiberinum  classem  hostium  videbatis,  ii  nunc 
nullam  ^^intra  Oceani  ostium  praedonum  navem  esse 
audiatis?  34.  Atque  haec,  qua  celeritate  gesta  sint, 
quamquam  videtis,  tamen  a  me  in  dicendo  praetereunda  non 
sunt.  Quis  enim  umquam,  aut  ^^obeundi  negotii,  aut  con- 
sequendi  quaestus  studio,  tam  brevi  tempore,  tot  loca  ad- 
ire,  tantos  cursus  conficere  potuit,  ^^quam  celeriter,  Cn*' 
Pompeio  dtk^e,  belli  impetus  navigavit?  qui  ^^nondum 
tempestivo  ad  navigandum  mari  ^^Siciliam  adiit,  Africam 
exploravit :  inde  Sardiniam  cum  classe  venit,  atque  ^%aec 
tria  frumentaria  subsidia  reipublicae  firmissimis  praesid- 
iis  classibusque  munivit.  35.  Inde  se  cum  in  Italiam 
recepisset,  duabus  Hispaniis  et  Gallia  Cisalpina  prae- 
sidiis  ac  navibus  confirraata,  missis  item  in  oram  i^Illy- 
rici  maris,  et  in  Achaiam  omnemque  Graeciam  navibiu, 
^''Italiae  duo  maria  maximis  classibus  firmissimisque  prae- 
sidiis  adornavit:  ipse  autem,  '^ut  a  Brundisio  profectus 
est,  undequinquagesimo  die  i»totam   ad  imporium   popnb 
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Romani  Ciliciam  adjimxit:  omnes,  qui  uldque  praedonea 
foerimt,  partim  capti  interfectique  sunt,  pardm  ^unius 
hujus  imperio  ac  potestati  se  dediderunt.  Idem  ^Creten- 
aibus,  cum  ad  eum  usque  in  Pamphyliam  legates  de- 
precatorosque  misissent,  spem  deditionis  non  ademit,  ob- 
sidesque  imperavit.  Ita  tantum  bellum,  tam  diutumum, 
tarn  longe  lateque  dispersum,  quo  bello  omnes  gentes  ac 
nationes  premebantur,  Cn.  Pompeius  extrema  hieme  %p- 
paravit,  ineunte  vere  suscepit,  media  aesfate  confecit. 

XIII.  36.  ^EsT  haec  divina  atque  incredibilis  virtus 
imperatons.  Quid1<  ceterae,  quas  paullo  ante  commem 
orare  coeperam,  quantae  atque  quam  multae  sunt  ?  %on 
enim  solum  bellandi  virtus  in  summo  atque  perfecto 
imperatore  quaerenda  est ;  ^sed  multae  sunt  artes  eximiae, 
bujus  administrae  comitesque  virtutis.  Ac  primum,  ^quanta 
innocentia  debent  esse  imperatores?  quanta  deinde  om- 
nibus in  rebus  temperantia  ?  quanta  fide  ?  ^quanta  facili- 
tate ?  quanto  ingenio  ?  quanta  humanitate  ?  Quae  breviter, 
,  qualia  sint  in  Cn.  Pompeio,  consideremus.  ^Summa 
enim  omnia  sunt,  Quirites  ;  sed  ea  magis  ^^ex  aliorum 
contentione,  quam  ipsa  per  sese  cognosci  atque  intelligi 
possunt.  37.  Quem  enim  ^'possumus  imperatdrem  aliquo 
in  numero  putare,  ^^cujus  in  exercitu  veneant  centuriatus 
atque  xenierint  ?  ^^quid  hunc  hominem  magnum  aut  am- 
plum  de  republica  cogitare,  qui  pecuniam,  ex  aerario  de- 
promptam  ad  bellum  administrandum,  aut  ^^ropter  cupid- 
itatem^  provinciae  magistratibus  diviserit,  aut  propter 
avaritiam  Romae  ^^in  quaestu  reliquerit  ?  —  i^Vestra  ad- 
mumiiuratio  facit,  Quirites,  ut  agnoscere  videamini,  qui 
haec  fecerint :  ego  autem  neminem  nomino ;  quare  irasci 
mihi  nemo  poterit,  nisi  qui  ^ante  de  se  voluerit  confit- 
eri.  Itaque,  propter  banc  avaritiam  imperatorum,  quan- 
las  calamitates,  quocunque  ventum  sit,  nostri  exercitus 
ferant,  quis  ignorat?  38.  ^^Itinera,  quae  per  bosce  an- 
nos  in  Italia  per  agros  atque  oppida  civium  Romanorum 
nostri  imperatores  fecerunt,  recordamini:  tum  facilius 
itatuetis,   quid   apud   exteras  nationes    fieri   existimetis 
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Uuum  plures  arbitramini  per  hosce  annos  milituiii 
trorum  armis  hostium  urbes,  an  ^hibemis  soGiorum  ^m 
tates  esse  deletas?  Neque  enim  potest  ^exercitum  it 
continere  imperator,  ^qui  se  ipaiim  non  cootinet:  neque 
•everus  esse  Hn.  judicando,  qui  alios  in  se  severos  esse 
judices  non  vult.  39.  Hie  miramur,  hunc  hominem  tan- 
liun  excellere  ceteris,  cujus  legiones  sic  in  Asiam  per- 
renenint,  ut  non  modo  manus*  tanti  exercitos,  ^sed  ne 
vestigium  quidem  cuiquam  pacato  nocuisse  dicatur  ?  Jam 
vcro,  ^quemadmodum  milites  hibernent,  quotidie  sermones 
ac  iiterae  perferuntur.  Non  modo,  ^ut  sumptum  faciat 
in  militem,  nemini  vis  affertur :  sed  ne  cupienti  quidem 
cuiquam  permittitur.  ^Hiemis  enim,  non  avaritiae  per-, 
fugium  majores  nostri  in  sociorum  atque  amicorum  tectb 
esse  voluerunt. 

XIV.  40.  Age  vero,  ceteris  in  rebus  ^qualis  sit  te^i 
perantia,  considerate.  Unde  illam  tantam  celeritafem, 
et  tam  xr^credibilem  cursum  i%iventum  putatis  ?  ^^Non 
enim  ilium  eximia  vis  remigum,  aut  ars  inaudita  quaedam 
gubernandi,  aut  venti  aliqui  novi,  tam  celeriter  ^  in  ulti- 
mas terras  pertulerunt:  sed  eae  res,  quae  ^^ceteros  re- 
morari  solent,  non  retardanmt :  non  avaritia  ab  instituto 
cursu  ad  praedam  aliquam  ^Mevocavit,  ^^on  libido  ad 
volnptatem,  non  amoenitas  ad  delectationem,  non  nobili- 
tas  urbis  ad  cognitionem,  non  denique  labor  ipse  ad  quie- 
(em.  Postremo  ^^sigua,  et  tabulas,  ceteraque  omamenta 
Graecorum  oppidonmi,  quae  ceteri  toUenda  esse  arbi- 
trantur,  ea  sibi'  ille  ne  visenda  quidem  existimavit.  41. 
Itaque  omnes  quidem,  nunc  in  his  locis  Gn.  Pom- 
peium,  sicut  aliquem  non  ex  hac  urbe  missum,  sed 
de  coelo  delapsum,  intuentur:  nunc  denique  incipiunt 
eriddere,  ^^fuisse  homines  Romanos  hac  quando  absti- 
nentia:  '^quod  jam  nationibus  exteris  mcredibile  ac 
felso  memoriae  proditum  videbatur.  ^^Nunc  imperii 
restri  splendor  illis  gentibns  lucet:  nunc  intelligunt. 
non  sine  causa  majores  suos  tum,  cum  ^ac  Xempe* 
tantia  ma^stratup  habebamus,    servire   populo  RomaiuH 
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fuam  imperare  aliis,  maluisse.  ^Jam  vero  ita  faciles 
aditus  .ad  eum  privatorum,  ita  liberae  querimoniae  de 
BlioHim  injuriis  esse  dicuntur,  ut  is,  qui  dignitate  princip- 
ibus  excellit,  %cilitate  par  infimis  esse  videatur.  42. 
am  quantum  ^consilio,  qifkntum  dicendi  gravitate  et  copia 
(raleat,  ^in  quo  ipso  inest  quaedam  dignitas  imperatoria, 
f08y  Quirites,  %oc  ipso  in  loco  saepe  cognostis.  Fidem 
rero  ejus  inter  socios  quantam  existimari  putatis,  ^quam 
hostes  omniiun  gentium  sanctissimam  judicarint  ?  Huma- 
nitate  jam  tanta  est,  ut  difficile  dic^u  sit,  utrum  hostes 
magis  virtutem  ejus  pugnantes  timuerint,  an  mansuetudi- 
nem  victi  dilexerint.  £t  quisquam  dubitabit,  quin  huic 
'tantum  bellum  transmittendum  sit,  qui  ad  omnia  ^nostrae 
memoriae  bella  conficienda  divino  quodam  consilio  natus 
esse  videatur? 

XV.  43.  Et,  quoniam  ^auctoritas  multum  in  bellis 
quoque  administrandis  atque  in  imperio  militari  valet, 
certe  nemini  dubium  est,  quin  ea  re  idem  ille  imperator 
plurimum  possit.  ^^Vehementer  autem  pertinere  ad  bella 
jdmini^tranda,  quid  hostes,  quid  socii  de  imperatoribus 
vestris  existiment,  quis  ignorat,  cum  sciamus,  hon^ines 
in  tantis  rebus,  ut  aut  contemnant,  aut  metuant,  aut  ode- 
rint,  aut  ament,  opinione  nOi^  minus  ^^et  fama,  quam 
aliqua  certa  ratione  commoveri?  Quod  igitur  nomen 
umquam  in  orbe  terrarum  ^^clarius  fuit  ?  cujus  res  gestae 
pares?  de  quo  homine  vos,  id  quod  maxime  ^^facit  ad 
{^uctoritatem,  ^^tanta  et  tam  praeclara  judicia  fecistis? 
44.  An  vero  uUam  usquam  esse  oram  tam  desertam  pu- 
tatis,  quo  non  ^^illius  diei  fama  pervaserit,  cum  univer- 
8U8  populus  Romanus,  referto  foro,  repletisque  omnibus 
templisy  ex  quibus  ^'^hic  locus  conspici  potest,  unum  sibi 
4d  coinnmne  ogmium  gentium  bellum  On.  Pompeium 
tfnperatorem  depoposcit  ?  Itaque,  ut  plura  non  dicam, 
Aeqoe  aliorum  exemplis  confirmem,  ^''quantum  auctoritas 
#Bleat  in  bello ;  ab  eodem  Cp.  Pompeio  ^^omnium  rerum 
•gregUurum  exempla  sumantur:  qui  quo  die  a  vobis  ma- 
fitimo   bello   praepositus    est    imperator,    tanta    repento 
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i?ilitas  annonae  ^ex  summa  inopia  et  caritate  rei  firUi 
mentariae  consecuta  eBt,  iinius  hominis  spe  et  nomine, 
quantam  vix  ex  summa  ubertate  agrorum  diutuma  pax 
efficere  potuisset.  45.  ^Jam,  ^accepta  in  Ponto  cakoni- 
tate,  ex  eo  proelio,  de  quo  vos  paullo  ante  invitua  ad* 
monui,  cum  socii  pertimuissent,  hostium  opea  animique 
crevissent,  satis  firmum  praesidium  provincia  non  ha- 
beret :  amisissetis  Asiam,  Quirites,  nisi  ipsum  id  tem 
poris  ^divinitus  Cn.  Pompeium  ad  eas  regiones  fortuna 
populi  Romani  attulisset.  Hujus  adventus  et  Mithrida- 
tem  ^insolita  inHammatum  victoria .  continuity  et  Tigra- 
nem  magnis  copiis  minitantem  Asiae  retardavit.  £l 
quisquam  dubitabit,  quid  virtute  ''profecturus  sit,  qui  tan- 
tum  auctoritate  profecerit?  aut  quam  facile  imperio 
atque  exercitu  socios  et  vectigalia  conservaturus  sit,  qui 
*ipso  nomine  ac  rumore  defenderit  ? 

XVI.  46.  Age  vero,  ^illa  res    quantam   declarat  ejuii 
dem  hominis  apud   hostes   populi    Romani   auctoritatem, 
quod    ex    locis    tam    longinquis,    tamque    diversis,    tam 
^revi   tempore    omnes    luii    huic   se    dediderunt?     quod 
^'Cr^tensium  legati,   cum  in   eorum  insula  noster  impe- 

ftor  exercitusque  asset,  ad  Cn.  Pompeium  ^Un  ultimas 
prope  terras  venerunt,  ei^ue  se  omnes  Cretensium  civi 
tates  dedere  velle  dixerunt  ?  Quid  idem  iste  Mithri- 
dates?  nonne  ad  eundem  Cn.  Pompeium,  legatum  uS' 
que  in  Hispaniam  misit  ?  ^^eum  quem  Pompeius  lega 
tum  semper  judicavit:  "ii,  quibus  semper  erat  moles- 
tum,  ad  eum  potissimum  esse  missiun,  speculatorem, 
quam  legatum  judicari  maluerunt.  Potestis  igitur  jam 
constituere,  Quirites,  banc  auctoritatem,  ^^multis  postea 
rebus  gestis,  magnisque  vestris  judiciis  amplificatam, 
juantum  apud  illos  reges,  quantum  apud«extera|  nationes 
/alituram  esse   existimetis. 

47.  Reliquum  est,  ut  de  felicitate,  ^^quam  praestare  .  de 
se  ipso  nemo  potest,  meminisse  et  commemorare  de 
altcro  possumus,  sicut  aequum  est  homini  ^^de  potestatc 
deormn,  timide  et  pauca  dicamus.     Ego  enim  sic  exin 
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timo  ^Maxiino,  Marcello,  Scipioni,  Mario,  et  ceteris 
magnis  imperatoribus,  non  solum  propter  virtutem,  sed 
etiam  propter  fortujiam,  saepius  imperia  mandata,  atque 
ezercitus  esse  commissos.  Fuit  enim  profecto  quibus 
dam  summis  viris  quaedam  ^ad  amplitucinem  et  gloriam, 
et  ad  res  magnas  bene  gerendas  divinitus  adjuncta 
fortmia :  de  hujus  autem  hominis  felicitate,  quo  d^  nun^ 
agimus,  %ac  utar  moderatione  dicendi,  non  iit  in  illius 
potestate  fortunam  positam  esse,  dicam,  sed  ut  praeterita 
meminisse,  reliqua  sperare  videamur,  ne  aut  invisa  diis 
immortalibus  oratio  nostra,  aut  ingrata  esse  videatur. 
48.  Itaque  ^on  sum  praedicaturus,  Quirites,  quantas 
ille  res  domi  militiaeque,  terra  marique,  quantaque  fell 
citate  gesserit :  ut  ejus  semper  voluntatibus  non  mode 
cives  assenserint,  socii  ^obtemperarint,  hostes  obedierint, 
sed  etiam  venti  terapestatesque  ^ob^ecundarint.  Hoc 
brevissime  dicam,  neminem  unquam  ''tam  impudentem 
fuisse,  qui  a  diis  immortalibus  tot  et  tar; as  res  i.icitus 
auderet  optare,  quot  et  quantas  dii  immortales  ad  Cn. 
Pompeium  detulerunt.  ^Quod  ut  iUi  proprium  ac  per- 
petuum  sit,  Quirites,  cum  communis  salutis  atqu*  im- 
perii, tum  ipsius  hominis  causa  (sicuti  facitis)  ^velle 
et  optare   debetis. 

49.  Quare  cum  et  bellum  ita  necessarium  sit,  u 
negligi  non  possit:  ita  magnum,  ut  ^^accuratissime  sit 
administrandum :  et  cum  ei  imperatorem  praeficere  pos- 
sitisy  in  quo  sit  eximia  belli  scientia,  singularis  virtus 
clarissima  auctoritas,  egregia  fortuna :  ^^diibitabitis,  Quir- 
ites, quin  hoc  tantum  boni,  quod  vobis  a  diis  im- 
mortalibus oblatum  et  datum  est,  in  rempublicam  con- 
servandam  atque   ampliflcandam   conferatis  ? 

XVII.  50.  ^2QuoD  si  Romae  Cn.  Pompeius  privatum 
esset  hoc  tempore :  .  tamen  ad  tantum  bellum  -^is  erat 
deligendus  atque  mittendus.  ^^Nunc,  cum  ad  ceteras 
•ummas  utilitates  haec  quoque  opportunitas  adjungatur, 
ut  5ki  iis  ipsis  locis  adsit,  ut  habeat  exercitum,  ut  ab 
lis,  qui  habent,  accipere  statim  possit :    ^'Viuid  exspee* 
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•amus?  aut  cur  non,  ducibus  diis  immortalibus,  eidenii 
cui  cetera  summa  cum  salute  reipublicae  commissa  sunti 
hoc  quoque  bellum  regium  committimus  ? 

51.  ^At  enim  vir  clarissimus,  amantissimus  reipublicae 
'*restris  beneficiis  amplissimis  affectus,  Q.  Catulus;  ^tem 
que  summis  omamentis  honoris,  fortunae,  virtutis,  ingen* 
li  praeditus,  Q.  Hortensius,  ^ab  hac  ratione  dissen- 
tiunt :  'quorum  ego  auctoritatem  apud  vos  multis '  locis 
plurimum  valuisse,  et  valere  oportere  confiteor ;  sed  in 
Hac  causa,  tametsi  cognoscitis  auctoritates  contrarias 
fortissimorum  virorum  et  clarissimorum,  tamen,  omissis 
auctoritatibus,  ipsa  re  et  ratione  exquirere  possumus 
veritatem:  atque  hoc  facilius,  quod  ea  omnia,  quae 
adhuc  a  me  dicta  sunt,  iidem  isti  vera  esse  concedunt, 
et  necessailum  bellum  esse,  et  magnum,  et  inuno  Cn 
Pompeio  summa  esse  omnia.  52.  Quid  igitur  ait  Hor« 
tensius  ?  "  Si  uni  ^omnia  tribuenda  sint,  unum  dignis- 
^imum  esse  Pompeium :  sed  ad  unum  tamen  omnia 
deferri  non  oportere."  Obsolevit  jam  ista  oratio,  're 
multo  magis  quam  verbis  refutata.  Nam  tu  idem,  Q. 
Hort^si,  multa,  ^ro  tua  summa  copia  ac  singulari 
facultate  dicendi,  et  in  senatu  contra  ^virum  fortem  A. 
Gabiniiun,  ^°graviter  ornateque  dixisti,  cum  is  de  uno 
imperatore  contra  praedones  constituendo  legem  promul- 
gasset :  et  ex  hoc  ipso  loco  permulta  item  contra  legem 
eam  verba  fecisti.  53.  Quid?  tum,  per  deos  immorta- 
les !  si  plus  apud  populum  Romanum  auctoritas  tua, 
quam  ipsius  populi  Roihani  salus  et  ^^vera  causa  valu- 
isset,  hodie  hand  gloriam  atque  hoc  orbis  terrae  imperram 
teneremus  1  An  tibi  tum  imperium  esse  hoc  videbatur, 
cum  populi  Romani  legati,  praetores,  quaestoresque 
^^capiebantur  ?  cum  ex  omnibus  provinciis  commeatu, 
er;  privato,  et  publico  prohibebamur  ?  cum  ita  clausa 
erant  nobis  omnia  maria,  ^''ut  neque  privatam  rem  trans- 
marinam,  neque  publicam  jam  obire  possemus  ? 

XVIII.  54.  Quae  civitas  antea  uraquam  fuit,  i*non  dico 
A.theniensium,    quae   tatU  late   quondam  mare  tenuiss* 
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dicitur,  non  ^Cajthaglniensium,  qui  permultum  classe  ma- 
ritimisque  rebus  yaluerunt,  non  ^Rhodiorum,  quorum  us- 
que ad  nostram  memoriam  disciplina  navalis  et  gloria 
remansit:  quae  civitas  antea  umquam  ^tam  tenuis,  quae 
tarn  parva  insula  fuit,  quae  non  partus  suos,  et  agros,  et 
aliquam  partem  regionis  atque  orae  maritimae  per  se 
ipsa  defenderet?  At  hercle,  ^aliquot  annos  continuos 
ante  legem  Gabiniam,  ille  populus  Romanus,  cujus, 
usque  ad  nostram  memoriam,  nomen  invictum  in  nava- 
libus  pugnis  permanserat,  ^magna  ac  multo  maxima 
parte  non  mode  utilitatis,  sed  dignitatis  atque  imperi 
caruit:  55.  nos,  quorum  majores  ^Antiochum  regen 
classe  ''Persenque  superarunt,  omnibusque  navalibus  pug 
nis  Caithaginienses,  homines  ^in  maritimis  rebus  exerci 
tatissinios  paratissimosque  vicerunt,  ^ii  nullo  in  loco 
jam  praedonibus  pares  esse  poteramus  :  nos,  qui  antea 
non  mode  Italiam  tutam  habebamus,  sed  omnes  socios 
in  ultimis  oris  auctoritate  nostri  imperii  salvos  ^^praestare 
potoramus ;  tum,  cum  insula  Delos,  tam  procul  a  nobis 
in  Aegeo  mari  posita,  ^^quo  omnes  undique  cum  merci- 
bu8  atque  oneribu^  commeabant  referta  divitiis,  parva, 
sine  muro,  ^^nihil  timebat;  ^%aem  non  mode  provinciis, 
atque  oris  Italiae  maritimis,  ac  portubus  nostris,  sed 
etiam  ^^Appia  jam  via  carebamus  ;  et  his  temporibus 
non  pudebat  magistratus  populi  Romani,  ^^in  himc 
ipsum  locum  escendere,  cum  eum  vobis  majores  ves- 
tri  ^^exuviis  nauticis  et  classium  spoliis  ornatum  re- 
liquissent. 

XIX.  56.  ^^BoNO  te  animo  tum,  Q.  Hortensi,  popu- 
lus Romanus,  et  ceteros,  qui  erant  in  eadem  sententia, 
dicere  existimavit  ea,  quae  sentiebatis ,  sed  tamen  ^^in 
salute  communi  idem  populus  Romanus  doiori  suo 
maluit,  quam  auctoritati  vestrae  obtemperare.  Itaque 
'^una  lex,  unus  vir,  unus  annus,  non  mode  nos  ilia 
miseria  ac  turpitudine  liberavit;  sed  ^  etiam  efft^cit,  ut 
aliquando  vere  videremur  omnibus  gentibus  ac  nationi" 
bus    terra    mari^ue    imperare.     57.    ^^Quo    mihi   etiam 
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indignius  yidetur  obtrectatum  esse  adhuc,  Gabinio  dicam, 
anne  Pompeio,  an  utrique?  (id  quod  est  verius;)  ne  le- 
garetur  A.  Gabinius  Gn.  Pompeio  expetenti  ac  postulanti. 
Utnim  ille,.qm  postulat  legatum  ad  tantum  bellum,  quem 
velit,  idoneus  non  est,  qui  impetret,  cum  ^ceteri  ad  ex- 
pilandos  socios  diripiendasque  provincias,  quos  volue- 
runt,  legatos  eduxerint;  an  ^ipse,  cujus  lege  salus  ac 
dignitas  populo  Romano  atque  omnibus  gentibus  con- 
stituta  est,  expers  esse  debet  gloriae  imperatoris  atque 
ejus  exercitus,  ^qui  consilio  ipsius  atque  periculo  est 
constitutus?  58.  An  G.  Falcidius,  Q.  Metellus,  Q. 
Caelius  Latiniensis,  Gn.  Lentulus,  quos  omnes  ^honoris 
causa  noraino,  cum  tribuni  plebis  fuissent,  ^anno  proxi- 
mo legati  esse  potuenmt ;  ^in  hoc  uno  Gabinio  sunt  tarn 
diligentes,  qui  in  hoc  bello,  quod  lege  Gabinia  geritur, 
in  hoc  imperatore  atque  exercitu,  quem  'per  vos  ipse 
constituit,  etiam  praecipuo  jure  esse  deberet?  Me  quo 
legando  spero  consules  ad  senatum  relaturos.  Qui  si 
dubitabunt,  aut  ^gravabuntur,  ^®ego  memet  profiteor  rela- 
turum;  neque  me  impediet  cujusquam,  Quirites,  '^inimi- 
cum  edictum,  quo  minus,  fretus  vobis,  vestrumjus  bene- 
ficiumque  defendam:  neque,  ^^praeter  intercessionem, 
quidquam  audiam ;  de  qua  (ut  arbitror)  isti  ipsi,  qui  min 
antur,  etiam  atque  etiam,  quid  liceat,  considerabunt 
Mea  quidem  sententia,  Quirites,  unus  A.  Gabinius,  belli 
maritimi  rerumque  gestarum  Gn.  Pompeio  ^^socius  adr 
scribitur ;  propterea  quod  ^^alter  uni  id  belkim  suscipien- 
dum  vestris  suffragiis  detulit ;  alter  delatimi  susceptumque 
confecit. 

XX.  59,  Reliquum  est,  i*ut  de  Q.  Gatuli  auctoritate 
et  sententia  dicendum  esse  videatur;  qui  cum  ex  vobis 
quaereret,  ^^si  in  uno  Gn.  Pompeio  onmia  poneretis,  si 
quid  de  eo  factum  esset,  in  quo  spem  essetis  habituri; 
^'cepit  magnum  suae  virtutis  fructum,  ac  dignitatis,  cum 
omnes,  prope  una  voce,  "in  ipso  vos  spem  habituros 
esse"  dixistis.  Etenim  ^^lis  est  vir,  ut  nulla  res  tanta 
sit  ac  tarn  difficilis,  quam  ille  non  ^^et  consilio  regere 
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et  integritate  tueri,  et  virtute  conficere  possit.  Sed  in 
hoc  ipso  ab  eo  ^yehementissime  dissendo,  quod,  quo 
minus  certa  est  hominum  ac  minus  diutuma  vita,  hoc 
magis  respublica,  dum  per  deos  inunortales  licet,  frui 
debet  sununi  hominis  vita  atque  virtute. — 60.  ^At  enim 
nihil  novi  fiat  contra  exempla  atque  instituta  majorum.— - 
'Non  dico  hoc  loco,  majores  nostros  semper  in  pace 
consuetudini,  in  bello  utilitati  paruisse,  semper  ad  novos 
casus  temporum,  novorum  consiliorum  rationes  accomo- 
dasse :  ^on  dicam,  duo  bella  maxima,  Puniciun  et  His* 
paniense,  ab  ^uno  imperatore  esse  confecta:  duas  urbes 
potentissimas,  quae  huic  imperio  maxime  minitabantur, 
Carthaginem  atque  Numantiam,  ab  eodem  Scipione  esse 
deletas :  ^non  conmiemorabo,  nuper  ita  vobis  patribusque 
v^tris  esse  visum,  ut  in  uno  C.  Mario,  spes  imperii 
poneretur,  ut  idem  cum  Jugurtha,  idem  cunf  Cimbris, 
idem  cum  Teutonis  bellum  administraret :  61.  ^in  ipso 
Cn.  Pompeio,  in  quo  novi  constitui  nihil  vult  Q.  Catu- 
lus,  quam  multa  sint  nova  ^summa  Q.  Catuli  voluntata 
constituta,  recordamini. 

"XXL  Quid  *enim  tam  novum,  quam  ^^adolescentulum, 
privatum,  ezercitum  difiicili  reipublicae  tempore  ^^confi- 
cere ?— confecit : — ^huic  praeesse  ? — ^praefuit : — ^rem  ^^op- 
time  ductu  suo  gerere? — gessit.  Quid  tam  praeter  con- 
suetudinem,  quam  homini  peradolescenti,  ^^cujus  a  sena- 
lorio  gradu  aetas  longe  abesset,  imperium  atque  exercitum 
dari?  Siciliam  •permitti,  atque  Africam,  bellumque  in 
ea  administrandum  ?  Fuit  in  his  provinciis  singulari 
innocentia,  gravitate,  virtute:  belliun  in  Africa  maximum 
**coiifecit,  victorem  exercitum  deportavit.  Quid  vero 
lam  inauditum,  quam  ^^equitem  Romanum  triumphare? 
^*At  eam  quoque  rem  populus  Romanus  non  modo  vidit, 
sed  etiam  studio  omni  visendam  et  concelebrandam 
putavit  62.  Quid  tam  inusitatum,  quam  ut,  cum  '^duo 
consules  clarissimi  fortissimique  essent,  eques  Romanus 
ad  bellum  maximum  formidolosissimumque  pro  consule 
m!**  flretur  I    Missus  est     Q  lo  quidem  tempore,  cum  esset 
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Hionnemo  in  senatu,  qui  diceret,  "Non  oportere  sutSi 
hoxninem  privatum  v^ro  consule;"  ^l.  Philippus  dixisse 
dicitur,  "Non  se  ilium  sua  sententia  pro  consule  sed 
pro  consulibus  mittere.''  Tanta  in  eo  reipublicae  bent 
gerendae  spes  constituebatur,  ut  duorum  consulum  munuft 
unius  adolescentis  virtuti  committeretur.  Quid  tarn  sin 
gulare,  quam  ut,  ex  scnatusconsulto  ^legibus  solutns 
consul  ante  fieret,  quam  ullum  alium  magistratum  pei 
leges  capere  licuisset?  quid  tam  incredibile,  quam  ut 
^iterum  eques  RomaiQus^ex  senatusconsulto  triumpharet? 
7quae  in  omnibus  hominibus  nova  post  hominum  memor- 
iam  constituta  sunt,  ea  tam  multa  non  sunt,  quam  haec, 
quae  in  hoc  uno  homine  vidimus.  63.  Atque  haec  tot 
exempla,  tanta  ac  tam  nova,  ^profecta  sunt  in.  eondem 
hominem  a  Q.  Catiili  atque  a  ceterorum  ejusdem  digni- 
tatis aniit>lissimorum  hominum  auctoritate. 

XXII.  QuARE  videant,  ne  sit  periniquum  et  non  feren 
dum,  illorum  auctoritatem  ^de  Cn.  Pompeii  dignitate  a 
vobis  comprobatam  semper  esse :  vestrum  ab  illis  de  eo- 
dem  homine  judicium,  populique  Romani  auctoritatem 
improbari :  praesertim  cum  jam  suo  jure  populus  Roma 
nus  in  hoc  homine  suam  auctoritatem  vel  contra  omnes, 
qui  ^^dissentiant,  possit  defendere :  propterea  quod,  iis- 
dem  istis  reclamantibus,  vos  unum  ilium  ex  omnibus 
delegistis,  quem  bello  praedonum  praeponeretis.  64.  Hoc 
si  vos  ^Hemere  fecistis,  et  reipublicae  parum  consuluis-* 
tis ;  recte  isti  studia  vestra  suis  consiliis  regere  conantur: 
^^sin  autem  vos  plus  tum  ^^i^  republica  vidistis ;  vos,  his 
repugnantibus,  per  vosmet  ipsos  dignitatem  huic  imperio, 
salutem  orbi  terrarum  attulistis:  aliquando  isti  principes, 
et  sibi,  et  ceteris,  populi  Romani  universi  auctoritati 
parendum  esse  fateantur.  Atque  in  hoc  bello  Asiatico 
et  regio,  non  solum  ^^militaris  iUa  virtus,  quae  est  in 
Cn.  Pompeio  singularis,  sed  aliae  quoqye  virtutes  animi 
multae  et  magnae  requiruntur.  Difficile  est  in  Asia, 
Cilicia,  Syria,  regnisque  "interiorum  nationum  ^^ita  ver- 
Bah  vestrum  imperatorem,  ut  nihil  aliud,  quam  de  ho8t6 
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ac  de  laude,  cogitet..  Deinde  etiam  ^si  qui  sunt  pudore 
ac  temperantia  moderatioTes,  tamen  eos  esso  tales,  prop- 
ter multitudinem  cupidorum  hominum,  nemo  arbitratur. 
65,  Difficile  est  dictu,  Quirites,  quanto  in  odio  simua 
i^ud  exteras  nationes,  propter  eorum,  ^quos  ad  eas 
per  hos  annos  cum  imperio  misimus,  ^injurias  ac  libi- 
dines.  ^Quod  enim  fanum  putatis  in  illis  terris  nos- 
tris  magistratibus  religiosum,  quam  civitatem  sanctam, 
quam  domum  satis^  clausam  ac  munitam  fuisse?  iirbes 
jam  locupletes  ac  copiosae  ^equiruntur,  quibus  causa 
belli,  propter  diripiendi  cupiditatem,  inferatur.  66,  ^Lib- 
enter  haec  coram  cum  Q.  Catulo  et  Q.  Hortensio 
disDutarem,  summis  et  clarissimis  viris  ;  noverunt  enim 
sociorom  vulnera :  vident  eorum  calamitates  :  querimo- 
nias  audiunt.  Pro  sociis  vos  contra  hostes  exercitum 
mittere  putatis,  an,  ''bostium  simulatione,  contra  socios 
atque  amicos  ?  quae  civitas  est  in  Asia,  ®quae  non  modo 
imperatoris,  aut  legati,  sed  unius  tribuni  militum  animos 
ac  spiritus  capere  possit? 

XXIII.  QuARE,  etiam  si  quern  habetis,  qui,  ^coUatis 
signis,  exercitus  regies  superare  posse  videatur :  tamen 
lOnisi  erit  idem,  qui  se  a  pecuniis  sociorum,  qui  ab  eorum 
conjngibus  ac  liberis,  qui  ab  omamentis  fanorum  atque 
oppidorum,  qui  ab  auro  gazaque  regia,  manus,  oculos, 
ammum  cohibere  possit ;  non  erit  idoneus,  qui  ad  bel- 
lum  Asiaticum  regiumque  mittatur.  67.  ^^Ecquam  puta- 
tis civitatem  pacatam  fuisse,  quae  locuples  sit?  ecquam 
esse  locupletem,  quae  istis  pacata  esse  videatur?  Ora 
maritima,  Quirites,,  Cn.  Pompeium  non  solum  propter 
rei  militaris  gloriam,  sed  etiam  propter  animi  continen- 
tiam  requiffiivit.  ^Widebat  enim  populum  Romanum  non 
locupletari  qaotannis  peconia  publica,  ^^praeter  paucos ; 
neque  nos  quidquam  aliud  assequi  ^^lassium  nominei 
nisi  nt,  detrimentis  accipiendis,  mijore  affici  turpitudine 
videremur.  Nunc,  ^^qua  cupiditate  liomines  in  provincias. 
quibus  jactmis,  quibus  conditionibus^  proficiscantur,  igno 
nht  TideliGet  isti,   qui  ad   unum   deferenda  esse  omnia 
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non  arbitrantui- ?  Quasi  vero  Cn.  Pompeium  non  *cimi 
suis  virtutibus,  turn  etiam  alienis  vitiis,  magnum  esse 
videamus.  68.  ^Quare  nolite  dubitare,  quin  huic  uni 
credatis  omnia,  qui  ^inter  annos  tot  unus  inventus  sit, 
quern  socii  in  urbes  suas  cum  exercitu  venisse  gaudeant. 
^Quod  si  auctoritatibus  banc  causam,  Quirites,  confirman 
dam  putatis :  est  vobis  auctor,  vir  bellorum  omnium  max- 
imarumque  rerum  peritissimus^  P.  Servilius:  cujus  tan- 
tae  res  gestae  terra  marique  exstiterunt,  ut,  cum  ^de  belio 
deliberetis,  auctor  vobis  graVior  esse  nemo  debeat :  est 
^C.  Curio,  summis  vestris  beneficiis,  maximisque  rebus 
gestis,  summo  ingenio  et  prudentia  praeditus:  est  "^Cn" 
Lentulus,  in  quo  omnes,  pro  amplissimis  vestris  honon- 
bus  summum  consilium,  summam  gravitatem  esse  cogno- 
vistis :  est  ^C.  Gassius,  integritate,  virtute,  constantia 
singulari.  ^Quare  videte,  num  honun  auctoritatibus  illo- 
rum  orationi,  qui  dissentiunt,  respondere  posso  videamor 
XXIV.  69.  Quae  cum  ita  sint,  C.  Manili,  primum 
^^istam  tuam  et  legem,  et  voluntatem,  et  sententiam  laudo, 
vehementissimeque  comprobo :  deinde  te  hortor,  ut,  ^^auc- 
tore  populo  Romano,  maneas  in  sententia,  neve  cujus« 
quam  vim  aut  minas  pertimescas.  Primum  in  te  &atis 
esse  animi  ^^perseverantiaeque  arbitror :  deinde  cum  tan- 
tam  multitudinem  cum  tanto  studio  adesse  videamus, 
^^quantam  nunc  iterum  ^*in  eodem  homine  praeficiendo 
videmus :  ^^quid  est,  quod  aut  de  re,  aut  de  perficiendi 
facultate  dubitemus  ?  Ego  autem,  •  quidquid  in  me  est 
^^studii,  consilii,  laboris,  ingenii,  quidquid  ^'^boc  beneficio 
populi  Romani,  atque  bac  potestate  praetoria,  quidquid 
auctoritate,  fide,  constantia  possum;  id  omne  ad  hanc 
rem  conficiendam,_  tibi  et  populo  Romano  polliceor-  ac 
defero.  70.  Testorque  omnes  deos,  et  eos  maxime,  ^^qui 
huic  loco  temploque  praesident,  qui  omnium  mentes  eo- 
rum,  ^^qui  ad  rempublicam  adeunt,  maxime  perspiciunt, 
me  hoc  neque  rogatu  facere  cujusquam^  ^OQeque  quo  Cn. 
Pompeii  gratiam  mibi  per  banc  causam  ecnciliari  putem, 
neque  quo  roihi  '^ex  cujusquam  amplitudine,  aut  praesidia 
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periculis,  aut  adjumenta  honoribus  quaeram :  propterea 
quod  pericula  facile,  ^ut  hominem  praestare  oportet,  in- 
locentia  tecti  repellemus :  honores  autem  neque  ab  uno, 
leque  ex  hoc  loco,  sed  eadem  nostra  ilia  laboriosissima 
radone  vitae,  si  vestra  voluntas  feret,  consequemiu:.  71. 
Quamobrem,  quidquid  in  hac  causa  mihi  susceptum  est 
Quirites,  id  omne  me  reipublicae  causa  suscepisse  con- 
Bimo  :  tantumque  abest,  ut  ^aliquam  bonam  gratiam  mihi 
quaesisse  videar,  ut  multas  etiam  simultates  partim  ob- 
scuras,  partim  apertas  intelligam,  ^mihi  non  necessarias, 
Tobis  non  inutiles,  suscepisse.  Sed  ego  me  %oc  honore 
^Draeditum,  tantis  vestris  beneficiis  affectum,  statu!,  Quir- 
^tes,  vestram  voluntatem,  et  reipublicae  dignitatem,  et 
i^utem  proTinciarum  atque  sociorum,  k  eis  omnibus  com* 
et  lationibus  praeferre  oporteie. 
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I.  1.  ^QuAE  deprecatas  a  diis  immortalibos  aum^  *jt 
Jdces,  more  institutoque  majorum,  illo  die,  quo,  ^ausQi 
cato,  ^comitiis  centuriatis  L.  Murenam  consulem  renun 
navi,  ut  ea  res  mihi  ^magistratuique  meo,  ''populo  plebi 
que  Romanae  bene  atque  feliciter  eveniret ;  eadem  precoi 
ab  eisdem  diis  immortalibus,  ®ob  ejusdem  homillis  consu- 
latum  una  cum  salute  obtinendum,  et  ut  vestrae  mimtei 
atque  sententiae  cum  populi  Romani  voluntatibus  sufira* 
giisque  consentiant,  ^eaque  res  vobis,  populoque  Romano, 
pacem,  tranquillitatem,  otium,  concordiamque  afferat. 
lOQuod  si  ilia  solenmis  comitiorum  pr^catio,  consularibus 
auspiciis  consecrata,  tantam  hd)et  in  se  vim  et  religionem, 
quantam  reipublicae  dignitas  postulat :  idem  ego  sum 
precatus,  ut  eis  quoque  hominibus,  quibus  hie  consulatus, 
^^me  rogante,  datus  esset,  ea  res  fauste,  feliciter,  pros- 
pereque  eveniret.  2.  Quae  cum  ita  sint,  judices,  et  cum 
^^omnis  deorum  immortalium  potestas  aut  translata  sit  ad 
V08,  aut  certe  communicata  vobiscum,  idem  consul  cum 
Testrae  fidei  commendat,  qui  antea  diis  immortalibus 
commendavit;  ut  ejusdem  hominis  voce  et  declaratus 
consul,  et  Jefensus^  ^^beneficium  populi  Romani  cum 
vestra  aique  omnium  civium  salute  tueatur  Et  quoniam 
^*in  hoc  officio  studium  meae  defensionis  ab  accusatori* 
bus  atque  etiam  ipsa    susceptio    causae   reprehensa  est: 
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antoquam  pro  L.  Murena  dicere  instituo,  pro  me  ipso 
pauca  dicam  ;  %on  quo  mihi  potior,  hoc  quidem  in  tem- 
pore, sit  officii  mei,  quam  hujusce  salutis  defensio,  sed 
ut,  meo  facto  vobis  probato,  majore  auctoritate  ab  hujus 
%onore,  fama,  fortunisque  omnibus  inimiconun  impetus 
propulsare  possim. 

II.  3.  Et  primiim  ^M.  Catoni,  *vitam  ad  certam  ratio- 
nis  normam  dirigenti,  et  diligentissime  perpendenti  mo« 
menta  officiorum  omnium,  ^de  officio  meo  respondebo. 
Negat  fuisse  rectum  Cato,  me  et  c.onsulem,  ^et  legis 
anobitus  latorem,  ''et  tam  severe  gesto  consulatu,  ^causam 
L.  Murenae  attingere.  ^Cujus  reprehensio  me  vehemen* 
ter  movet,  non  solum  ut  vobis,  judices,  quibus  maxime 
debeo,  verum  etiam  ut  ipsi  Catoni,  gravissimo  atque 
integerrimo  viro,  rationem  facti  mei  probem.  A  quo 
tandem,  M.  Cato,  est  aequius  consulem  defendi,  quam  a 
consule  ?  Quis  ^^mihi  in  republica  potest  aut  debet  esse 
conjunctior,  quam  is,  cui  respublica  a  me  uno  traditur 
Bustinenda,  magnis  meis  laboribus  et  periculis  sustentata  ? 
^^Quod  si  in  iis  rebus  repetendis,  quae  mancipi  sunt, 
is  periculum  judicii  praestare  debet,  qui  se  nexu  obliga- 
vit,  ^^profecto  etiam  rectius  in  judicio  consulis  designati, 
is  potissimum  consul,  qui  consulem  declarayit,  ^^auctor 
beneficii  populi  Romani  defensorque  periculi  esse  debe- 
bit.  4.  i*Ac,  si,  ut  nonnullis  in  civitatibus  fieri  solet, 
^atronus  huic  causae  publice  constitueretur,  is  potissime 
honore  affecto  defensor  daretur,  qui,  eodem  honore  prae- 
ditqs,  non  minus  afferret  ad  dicendum  auctoritatis,  quam 
facultatis.  ^^Quod  si  e  portu  solventibus  ii,  qui  jam  in 
portum  ex  alto  invehuntur,  ^''praecipere  summo  studio 
Bolent  et  ten^estatmn  rationem,  et  praedonum,  et  loco- 
rum,  i^quod  natura  fert,  ut  eis  faveamus,  ^^qui  eadem 
pericula,  quibus  nos  perfuncti  sumus,  ingrediantur :  ^^quo 
^andem  me  animo  esse  oportet,  prope  jam  ex  magna 
factatione  terram  videntem,  in  hunc,  cui  video  ^^maximas 
reipublicae  tempestates  esse  subeundas?  Quare  si  est 
boni  consulis,  non   solum  ^^vidore,  quid  agatur,  verum 
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etiam  providcre,  quid  futurum  sit,  ostcndam  alio  loco, 
Quantum  salutis  communis  intersit,  ^duos  cQnsules  in 
republica  kalendis  Januariis  esse.  5.  Quod  si  ita  est, 
non  tarn  me  ^officium  debuit  ad  hominis  amici  fortunas, 
quam  respublica  consulem  ad  communem  salutem  defen- 
dendam  vocare. 

III.  ^Nam  quod  legem  de  ambitu  tuli,  certe  ita  tuli,  ut 
earn,  quam  mihimet  ipsi  jampridem  tulerim  de  ciyium 
periculis  defendendis,  non  abrogarem.  Etemm  si  'largi- 
tionem  factam  esse  confiterer,  idque  recte  factum  esse 
defenderem,  facerem  improbe,  ^etiam  si  alius  legem  tu- 
lisset:  ''cum  vero  nihil  commissum  contra  legem  esse 
defendam,  quid  est,  quod  meam  defensionem  latio  legis 
impediat  ?  6.  ^Negat  esse  ejusdem  severitatis,  Catilinam, 
exitium  reipublicae  intra  moenia  molientem,  ^verbis  et 
Daene  imperio  urbe  expulisse,  ^^et  nunc  pro  L.  Murena 
oicere.  ^^Ego  autem  has  partes  lenitatis  et  misericor- 
diae,  quas  me  natura  ipsa  ^Mocuit,  semper  egi  libenter. 
^illain  vero  gravitatis  severitatisque  ^*personam  non  ap- 
petivi,  sed  ab  republica  mihi  impositam  sustinui,  sicut 
hujus  imperii  dignitas  in  sunrnio  periculo  civium  postu- 
Is^at.  i^Quod  si  turn,  cum  respublica  vim  et  severitatem 
desiderabat,  vici  naturam,  et  tam  vehemens  fui,  quam 
cogebar,  non  quam  volebam:  nunc,  ^^cum  omnes  me 
causae  ad  misericordiam  atque  ad  humanitatem  vocent, 
quanto  tandem  studio  debeo  ^^naturae  meae  consuetudi 
nique  servire  ?  ^®At  de  ^^officio  defensionis  meae,  ac  de 
ratione  accusationis  tuae,  fortasse  etiam  alia  in  parte 
orationis  dicendum  nobis  erit. 

7.  Sed  me,  judices,  non  minus  ^^ominis  sapientissimi 
atque  omatissimi,  Ser.  Siilpicii,  conquestio,  quam  Cato 
nis  accusatio  ^^commovebat:  qui  ^^gravissime  et  acerbis 
srme  ferre  dixit,  me  ^^familiaritatis  necessitudinisque 
oblitum,  causam  L.  Murenae  contra  se  defendere.  Huic 
ego,  judices,  satisfacere  cupio,  vosque  adhibere  ^^arbi* 
tros.  Nam  cum  gi^ave  est,  vere  accusari  in  amicitia 
turn,   etiam   si  lilso  accuseris,   ^on   est  negligendum 
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£go,  Ser.  Sulpici,  me  in  petitione  tua  tibi  omnia  studia 
Atque  officia^  pro  nostra  necessitudine,  et  debuisse  con- 
fiteor,  et  praestitisse  arbitror.  Nihil  tibi,  consulatmn 
petenti,  ^a  me  defuit,  quod  esset  aut  ab  amico,  aut  a 
gratioso,  aut  a  consule  postulandum.  Abiit  illud  tem- 
pus :  ^mutata  ratio  est.  ^Sic  existimo,  sic  mihi  persua- 
deOy  me  tibi  contra  honorem  L.  Murenae,  quantum  'ta  a 
me  postulare  ausus  sis,  tantum  debuisse :  contra  salutem, 
nihil  dehere.  8.  Neque  enim,  si  tibi  tum,  cum  peteres 
consulatum,  adfui,  idcirco  nunc,  ^cum  Murenam  ipsmn 
petas,  adjutor  ^eodem  pacto  esse  debeo.  Atque  hoc 
non  modo  non  laudarf,  sed  ne  concedi  quidem  potest, 
-lit,  amicis  nostris  accusantibus,  non  etiam  alienissimoa 
defendamus. 

IV.  Mihi  autem  cum  Murena,  judices,  et  vetus,  et 
magna  andciti^  est,  quae  ''in  capitis  dimicatione  a  Ser. 
Sulpicio  ^on  idcirco  obruetur,  quod  ab  eodem  in  honoris 
contentione  superata  est.  ^Quae  si  causa  non  esset, 
tamen  vel  dignitas  hominis,  vel  honoris  ejus,  quem  adep- 
tus  est,  amplitudo,  summam  mihi  super biae  crudelita- 
tisque  famam  inussisset,  si  hominis,  et  suis  et  jfbpuli 
Romani  omamentis  amplissimi,  «ausam  tanti  pericuh 
repndiassem.  Neque  enim  jam  mihi  licet,  ^<^eque  est 
integrum,  ut  meum  laborem  hominum  periculis  sublev- 
andis  non  impertiam.  Nam  cum  ^^praemia  mihi  tanta 
pro  hac  industria  sint  data,  quanta  antea  nemini :  ^^labo* 
res,  per  quos  ea  ceperis,  cum  adeptus  sis,  deponere, 
esset  hominis  et  astuti  et  mgrati.  9.  ^^Quod  si  licet 
desinere,  si  te  auctore  possum,  si  nulla  inertiae,  nulla 
miperbiae  turpitudo,  nulla  inhumanitatis  culpa  suscipitur: 
ego  yero  libenter  desino.  Sin  autem  fuga  laboris  desid- 
iam,  repudiatio  supplicum  superbiam,  amicorum  neglec- 
tio  ^^improbitatem  coarguit :  nimirum  haec  causa  est  ejus- 
modi,  quam  nee  industrius,  nee  misericors,  nee  officiosus 
deserere  possit.  Atque  hujusce  rei  conjecturam  ^^do  tuo 
ipsius  studio,  Servi,  facillime  ceperis.  Nam  si  tibi  ne- 
eessa  potas,  ^^tiam  adyersariis  amicorum  tuonun  de  jure 
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eonsulentibus  respondere ;  ^et,  si  tuipe  existimas,  ^e  ad 
vocato,  ilium  ipsum,  quern  contra  veneris,  ^causa  cadere 
noli  tarn  esse  injustus,  ut,  cum  Hui  fontes  vel  inimicis 
tuis  pateant,  nostros  rivulos  etiam  amicis  putes  clausos 
esse  oportere.  10.  Etenim,  si  me  ^tua  familiaritas  ^ab 
hac  causa  removisset,  et,  si  hoc  idem  Q.  Hortensio, 
M.  Crasso,  clarissimis  viris,  si  item  ceteris,  a  quibns 
•irtelligo  tuam  gratiam  magni  aestimari,  accidisset:  in  ea 
civitate  consul  designatus  defensorem  non  haberet,  in 
qua  nemini  umquam  ''infimo  majores  nostri  patronum  de« 
esse  Yoluerunt.  Ego  vero,  judices,  ipse  me  existimarem 
^nefarium,  si  amico,  crudelem,  si  misero,  superbum,  si 
consuli  defuissem.  Quare  ^quod  dandum  est  amicitiae, 
large  dabitur  a  me,  ut  tecum  agam,  Servi,  non  secas, 
ac  si  mens  esset  frater,  qui  mihi  est  carissimus,  ^^isto 
in  loco.  ^^Quod  tribuendum  est  officio,  fidei,  ^^eligioni, 
id  ita  moderabor,  ut  meminerim,  me  contrl  amici  studium 
pro  amici  periculo  dicere. 

y.  11.  ^^iNTELLigo,  judices,  tres  totius  accusationit 
partes  fuisse,  et  eanim  unam  in  reprehensione  vitae,  alter- 
am 4n  contentions  dignitatis,  tertiam  in  criminibus  am 
bitus  esse  versatam.  .Atque  harum  trium  partium  prima 
ilia,  i*quae  gravissima  esse  debebat,  ^^ita  fuit  infirma  et 
levis,  ut  illos  lex  magis  quaedam  accusatoria,  quam  vera 
maledicendi  facultas  de  vita  L.  Murenae  dicere  aliquid 
coegerit.  ^^objecta  est  enim  Asia:  quae  ab  hoc  ^"'non 
ad  voluptatem  et  luxuriam  expetita  est,  sed  in  militari 
labore  peragrata.  ^^Qui  si  iadolescens,  patre  suo  imper- 
atore,  non  meruisset ;  aut  hostem,  aut  patris  imperium 
timuisse,  aut  a  parente  repudiatus  videretur.  ^^^^^  cum 
sedere  in  equis  triumphantium  praetextati  potissimum 
filii  Boleant,  ^ohulc  donis  militaribus  patris  triumphum 
decorare  fugiendum  fuit,  ut,  rebus  communiter  gestis, 
paene  simul  cum  patre  triumpharet?  12.  Hie  vero,  ju- 
dices, et  fuit  in  Asia,  et  viro  fortissimo,  parenti  suo, 
magno  adjumento  in  periculis,  solatio  in  laboribus,  gra 
mlationi  in  victoria  fuit.     ^^Et,  si  habet  Asia  suspicionem 
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^ixuriae  quandam,   non    Asiam  nunquam  vidisse,  sed  in 
Asia    continenter   vixisse,   laudandum   est.     Quamobrexn 
non  Asiae  nomen  objiciendum  Murenae  fuit,  ex  qua  laus 
familiae,  memoria  generi,  honos  et  gloria  nomini  consti 
tuta  est :  ^sed  aliquod  aut  in  Asis.  susceptum,  aut  ex  Asia 
deportatum  flagitium  ac  dedecus.     ^Meruisse  vero  stipen- 
dia  in  eo  bello,  quod  turn  populus   Romanus   noq^  modo 
maximum,  sed  etiam  solum   gerebat,   virtutis :  patre  im  ' 
peratore  libentissime  meruisse,  ^pietatis :  finem  stipendio 
rum,  patris  victoriam  ac  triumphum  fuisse,  felicitatis  fuit. 
^Maledicto    quidem   idcirco    nihil   in    hisce    rebus   loci 
est,  quod  omnia  laus  occupavit. 

VI.  13.  ^Saltatorem  appellat  L.  Murenam  Cato. 
^Maledictum  est,  si  vere  objicitur,  vehementis  accusato 
lis:  sin  falso,  maledici  conviciatoris.  ''Quare  cum  ista 
sis  auctoritate,  non  debes,  M.  Cato,  arripere  maledictum 
®ex  trivio,  aut'  ex  ^scurrarum  aliquo  ^'^convivio,  neque 
temere  consulem  popidi  Romani  saltatorem  vocare  : 
sed  conspicere  ^uibus  praeterea  vitiis  affectum  esse 
necesse  sit  eum,  cui  vere  istud  objici  possit.  Nemo 
enim  fere  saltat  sobrius,  nisi  forte  insanit :  neque  in 
solitudine,  ^^neque  in  convivio  moderato  atque  honesto 
Tempestivi  conyivii,^  amoeni  loci,  multarum  deliciarum 
comes  est  extrema  sattatio.  ^^Tu  mihi  arripis  id,  quod 
necesse  est  omnium  vitiorura  esse  postremum :  ^^relin 
quis  ilia,  quibus  remotis  hoc  vitium  onmino  esse  non 
potest.  i*Nullum  turpe  convivium,  non  amor,  non  com- 
issatio,  non  libido,  non  sumptus  ostenditur.  Et,  cum 
ea  non  reperiantur,  ^^quae  voluptatis  nomen  habent, 
qufteque  vitiosa  sunt:  in  quo  ipsam  luxuriam  reperire 
non  potes,  in  eo  te  ^^umbram  luxuriae  reperturum  putas  ? 
14.  Nihil  igitur  in  vitam  L.  Murenae  dici  potest? 
Nihil,  inquam,  omnino,  •  judices.  Sic  a  me  consul  de« 
signatus  defenditur,  ut  ejus  nulla  fraus,  nulla  avaritia, 
nulla  perfidia,  nulla  crudelitas,  ^^nullum  petulans  die- 
tam  proferatur.  Bene  habet:  jacta  sunt  fundamenta 
defensionis.   JN'ondmn  enim  nostris  laudibus,  quibus  utai 

9* 
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postea,  sed  prope  inimicorum  confessione,  vimm  bonum, 
aique  integrum  hominem  defendimus. 

VIL  ^Quo  constituto,  facilior  est  xnihi  aditus  ad  coa- 
tentionem  dignitatis,  quae  pais  altera  fuit  accusationis. 

15.  ^Summam  video  esse  in  te,  Ser.  Sulpici,  dignita* 
tern  generis,  integritatis  industriae,  ceterorumque  oma* 
mento/um  omnium,  quibus  fretum  ad  consulatus  petitio* 
nem  aggredi  par  est.  Paria  cognosco  esse  ista-in  L. 
Murena,  atque  ita  paria,  ut  neque  ipse  dignitate  vinci 
potuerit,  neque  te  dignitate  superarit.  ^Contempsisti  L. 
Murenae  genus:  extulisti  tuum.  ^Quo  loco  si  tibi  hoc^ 
eiumis,  nisi  qui  patricius  sit,  neminem  bono  esse  genere 
aatum :  facis,  ut  rursus  plebes  in  Aventinum  sevocanda 
esse  videatur.  ^Sin  autem  sunt  amplae  et  bonestae  fa- 
miliae  plebeiae ;  et  ^proavus  L.  Murenae,  et  avus,  prae- 
tores  fuerunt,  et  pater,  cum  amplissime  atque  bonestis- 
sime  ''ex  praetura  triumpbasset,  boo  faciliorem  huic  grad- 
um  consulatus  adipiscendi  reliquit,  quod  is  jam  ^atri 
debitus,  a  filio  petebatur.  16.  Tua  vero  nobilitas,  Ser. 
Sulpici,  tametsi  summa  est,  tamen  %ominibus  literatis* 
et  bistoricis  est  notior,  populo  vero  et  sufiragatoribus 
obsqurior.  Pater  enim  ^°fuit  equestri  loco  :  avus  nulla 
illustri  laude  celebratus.  Itaque  non  ex  sermone  homin- 
um  recenti,  sed  ^^ex  annaliuni  vetustate  eruenda  es» 
memoria  nobilitatis  tuae.  Quare  ego  te  semper  in  nos* 
trum  numerum  aggregare  soleo,  quod  virtute  industriaqui 
perfecisti,  ut,  cum  equitis  Romani  esses  filius,  summit 
tamen  amplitudine  dignus  putarere :  nee  mibi  umquan 
minus  in  ^^Q.  Pompeio,  novo  bomine,  et  fortissimo  viro. 
virtutis  esse  visum  est,  quam  in  bomine  nobilissimo. 
^^M.  Aemilio.  Etenim  ^*ejusdem  animi  atque  ingenii  est 
posteris  suis,  quod  Pompeius  fecit,  amplitudinem  nomin* 
is,  *^quam  non  acceperat  tradere  ;  et,  ut  Scaurus,  memor- 
iam    prope   intermortuam   generis   sui    virtute   renovare. 

VIII.  17.  QuAMQUAM  ego  jam  putabam,  judices, 
multis  viris  fortibus  ne  ignobilitas  objiceretur  generis, 
^^meo  labore  esse  perfectum  ;  ^''qui   non  «modo   ^^Curiis« 
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MtonibuSy  Pompeiis,  antiquis  illis,  fortissimis  viris,  novia 
hominibus,  sed  his  recentibus,  Mariis,  et  Didiis,  et 
Caeliis  commemoraniis  ^jacebant.  Cum  ego  vero  ^tanto 
interyallo  ^claustra  ista  nobilitatis  refregissem,  ut  aditus 
ad  consulaUun  Dosthac,  sicut  apud  majores  nostros  fuit, 
non  magis  nobilitati,  quam  virtuti,  pateret :  non  arbitrabar, 
cum  *ex  familia  vetere  et  illustri  consul  designatus  ab 
equitis  Roipani  filio,  consule,  defenderetur,  de  generis  nov 
itate  accusatores  esse  dicturos.  Etenim  mihi  ipsi  ac-< 
cidit,  ut  cum  ^duobui^patriciis,  altero  improbissimo  atquo 
audacissimo,  altero  modestissimo  atque  optimo  viro,  pet- 
erem  :  superavi  tamen  Mignitate  Catilinam,  gratia  Gal- 
bam.  ^Quod  si  id  ^imen  homini  novo  esse  deberet, 
profecto  mihi  neque  inimici,  neque  invidi  defuissent.  18 
Omittamus  igitur  de  genere  dicere,  ^cujus  est  magna  ir. 
utroque  dignitas:  videamus   cetera. 

•"  Quaesturam  una  petiit,  et  sum  ego  factus  prior." — 
*<>Non  est  respondendum  ad  omnia.  Neque  enim  quem- 
quam  vestrdm  fugit,  ^*cum  multi  pargs  dignitate  fiant, 
unus  autem  primum  solus  possit  obtinere,  non  eundem 
esse  ordinem  dignitatis  et  renuntiationis ;  propterea  quod^ 
renuntiatio  gradus   habeat,    dignitas   autem   sit   persaepe 

« 

eadem  omnium.     ^^Sed  quaestura  utriusque   propemodum 
pari  memento  sortis  fuit      Habuit     hie  ^^lege   Titia  pro- 

vinciam  tacitam  et  quietam:  ^^tu  illam,  cui,   cum  quaes- 

tores  sortiuntur,  etiam  acclamari  solet,    ^^Ostiensem,  noto 

tarn  gratiosam  et  illustrem,   quam  negotiosam   et  moles* 

tam.     ^^Consedit  utriusque  nomen  in  quaestura.     Nullum 

nim  vobis  sors  campum  dedit,  ^'in  quo  excurrere  virtus 

ognoscique   posset.     19.   ^^Reliqui   temporis   spatiiun  in 

contentionem  vocatur.     Ab    utroque   dissimillima   rations 

tractatum  est. 

IX.  Servius   hie   nobiscum  ^%anc   urbanam    militiaiv 

respondendi,    scribendi,    cavendi,    plenam     sollicitudinis 

ac   stomachi,    secutus  est :    jus    civile    didicit :    multum 

ngilavit :   laboravit :   praesto  multis  fuit :   multorum  stul 

dtiam  perpessus  est:  arroga^itiam  pertuli  :  ^^difficultatea 
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exsorbuit:  vixit  ad  aliorum  arbitrium,  non  ad  smiin 
Magna  laus,  et  grata  hominibus,  unum  hominem  elabo 
rare  Un  ea  scientia,  quae  sit  multis  profutura.  20.  Quiti 
Murena  interea?  Fortissimo  et  sapientissimo  viro,  sum- 
mo  imperatori,  ^legatus  L.  LucuUo  fuit :  qua^in  legatione 
duxit  exercitum  :  ^signa  contulit :  manum  conserait :  mag- 
nas  copias  hostium  fudit:  urbes  partim  vi,  partim  obsid- 
ione  cepit :  ^Asiam  istam  refertam,  et  eandem  delicatam, 
sic  obiit,  ut  in  ea  neque  avaritiae,  neque  luxuriae  ves 
tigium  reliquerit:  maximo  in  bell|^^sic  est  versatus^  ut 
hie  multas  res  et  magnas  sine  imperatore  gesserit,  nullam 
sine  hoc  imperator.  Atque  haec,  quamquam  praesente 
L.  Lucullo  loquar,  tamen  ne  ab  ifio,  propter  periculum 
nostrum,  ^concessam  videamur  habere  licentiam  fingendi, 
publicis  Uteris  testata  sunt  omnia;  quibus  L.  Luculkis 
tantum  laudis  impertit,  quantum  neque  ambitiosus  impera^ 
tor,  neque  invidus,  tribuere  alteri  in  communicanda  gloria 
debuit.  21.  ''Summa  in  utroque  est  honestas,  summa  dig- 
nitas:  quam  ego,  si  mihi  per  Servium  liceat,  pari  atque 
eadem  in  laude  ponam.  Sed  non  Qcet.  Agitat  rem 
militarem :  insectatur  totam  hanc  legationem :  assiduitatis 
et  operarum  harum  quotidianarum  putat  ^esse  consulatum. 
"  Apud  exercitum  ^mihi  fueris,  inquit,  tot  annos  ?  ^^Torum 
non  attigeris  ?  abfueris  tamdiu  ?  et,  cum  longo  intervallo 
veneris,  cum  iis,  qui  in  foro  habitarunt,  de  dignitate 
contendas  ?"  Primum  ista  nostra  assiduitas,  Servi,  nescis, 
quantum  interdum  afferat  hominibus  fastidii,  quantum 
satietatis.  Mihi  quidem  vehementer  expediit,  ^^positam 
in  oculis  esse  gratiam.  Sed  tamen  ego  ^^mei  satietatem 
magno  meo  labore  superavi,  et  tu  idem  fortasse :  verum 
tamen  u|rique  nostrtoi  ^^Jesiderium  nihil  obfuisset.  22 
Sed,  ut,  hoc  omisso,  ^*ad  studiorum  atque  artium  con- 
tentionem  revertamur  :  ^^qul  potest  dubitari,  quin  ad 
consulatum  adipiscendum  ^^multo  plus  afferat  dignitatis 
rei  militaris,  quam  juris  civilis  gloria  ?  Vigilas  tu  do 
nocte,  ut  tuis  consul toribus  respondeas  :  ille,  ut  eo,  quo 
'ntendit,  mature  cum  exercitu  perveniat.     Te  ^^galSorum, 
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Ulum  ^buccinarum  cantus  exsuscitat.  ^Tu  actionem  in 
Btituis,  ille  aciem  instruit ;  tu  caves,  ^ne  tui  consultores , 
ille,  ne  urbes  aut  castra  capiantur.  '^Ille  tenet  et  scit, 
lit  bostium  copiae ;  tu,  ut  aquae  pluviae  arceantur :  ille 
^exercitatur  %i  propagandis  finibus ;  tu  ''in  regendis :  *  ac 
nimirum,  (dicendum  est  enim  quod  sentio,)  ^ei  milita- 
ris  virtus  praestat  ceteris  omnibus. 

X.  Haeo  nomen  populo  Romano,  baec  buic  urbi 
aetemam  gloriaiQ  peperit:  baec  orbem  terrarum  parere 
huie  imperio  coegit:  omnes  urbanae  res,  omnia  baec 
nostra  praeclara  studia,  ^et  baec  forensis  laus  et  industria 
latent  in  tutela  ac  praesidio  bellicae  virtutis.  ^^Simul 
atque  increpuit  suspieio  tumultus,  ^^artes  illico  nostrae 
conticescuftt. 

23.  ^^Et,  quoniam  mibi  videris  istam  scientiam  juris, 
tam(|aam  filiolam  osculari  tuam,  non  patiar  te  in  tanto 
errore  versari,  ut  ^^istud  nescio  quid,  quod  tanto  opere 
didicisti,  praeclarum  aliquid  esse  arbitrere.  Aliis  ego 
te  virtutibus,  ^*continenlia,  gravitate,  justitia,  fide,  cete- 
ris omnibus,  consulatu  et  omni  bonore  semper  dignis- 
simum  judicavi.  ^^Quod  quidem  jus  civile  didicisti, 
non  dicam,  operam  perdidisti:  sed  illud  dicam,  nullam 
esse  ^^n  ilia  disciplina  ^''munitam  ad  consulatum  viam. 
Omnes  enim  artes,  quae  nobis  populi  Romani  studia 
conciliant,  ^^et  admirabilem  dignitatem,  et  pergratam^utili- 
tatem  debent  babere. 

XI.  24.  SuMKA  dignitas  est  in  iis,   qui  militari  laude 
antecelluAt;   omnia   enim,  ^^quae   sunt  in  imperio,  et  in 
statu  civitatis,  ab  iis  defendi  et  firmari  putantur:  summa 
etiam    utOitas:    siquidem    eorum  ^^consilio   et  periculo, 
cum  republica,  tum  etiam  nostris  rebus  perfrui  possumus. 
Gravis  etiam  ilia  est,  et  plena  dignitatis,  dicendi  facul« 
t88,  ('^qtiae   saepe   valuit  in   consule    deligendo,)   posse 
consilio  atque   oratione,  et  senatus,  et  populi,'  et  eorum 
qui  res  judican ,  ipentes  permovere.     Quaeritur  consul 
qui  dicendo  nonnunquam  comprimat  ^^tribunicial  furores 
qd  concitatum  populpiy   flectat,  s^qui  largitioni  vesistat 
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Non  minim,  si  ob  hanc  facultatem  homines  saepe  etiann 
non  nobiles  consulatum  consecuti  smit:  praesertim  cum 
haec  eadem  res  ^plurimas  gratias,  firmissiinas  amicitiaSf 
maxima  studia  pariat.  Quonmi  ^in  isto  vestro  artificioj 
Sulpici,  nihil  est.  25.  Primum,  dignitas  ^in  lam  teum 
scientia  quae  potest  esse  ?  ^Res  enim  smit  panrae,  piope 
in  singulis  Uteris  atque  interpmictionibus  verborum  occupa- 
tae.  Deinde,  etiam  si  quid  apud  majores  nostros  fuit  in 
isto  studio  admirationis,  id,  ^enuntiatis  vestris  mysteriis, 
totum  est  contemptum  et  abjectum.  ^Posset  agi  lege, 
necne,  pauci  quondam  sciebant.  Tastos  enim  vulgo  noD 
habebant.  Erant  in  magna  potentia,  qui  consulebantur : 
a  quibus  etiam  dies,  ^amquam  a  Chaldaeis,  petebantur. 
Inventus  est  scriba  quidam,  ^Cn.  Flavius,  ^^qtft  Gomicum 
oculos  confixerit,  ^^et  singulis  diebus  ediscendos  fastos 
populo  proposuerit,  et  ab  ipsis  cautis  jureconsultis  etnmi 
sapientiam  compilarit.  ^^Itaque  irati  illi,  quod  sunt  verity 
ne,  dierum  ratione  pervulgata  et  cognita,  sine  sua  opera 
lege  posset  agi,  ^^otas  quasdam  composuerunt,  ut  om- 
nibus in  rebus  ipsi  interessent. 

XII.  26.  "Cum  hoc  fieri  bellissime  posset :  "  Fundus 
Sabinus  mens  est :"  "  immo  mens :"  deinde  judicium : 
noluerunt.  "Fundus,"  inquit,  "qui  est  in  agro,  qui  Sa^ 
binus  vocatur."  Satis  verbose.  Cedo,  quid  postea  ?  "  Emn 
ego  ex  jure*  Quiritium  meum  esse  aio."  Quid  turn! 
^^"  Inde  ibi  ego  te  ex  jure  ^^manu  consertum  voce." 
Quid  huic  tam  loquacjter  litigioso  responderet  ^'ille,  unde 
petebatur,  non  habebat.  ^^Transit  idem  jureconsUtus, 
tibicinis  Latini  modo :  i^"  Unde  tu  me,"  inquit,  "  ex  jure 
manu  consertum  vocasti,  inde  ibi  ego  le  revoco."  Prae- 
tor interea  ne  ^pulchrum  se  ac  beatum  putaret,  ^^atque 
aliquid  ipse  sua  sponte  loqueretur,  ei  quoque  ^carmen 
compositum  est,  cum  ceteris  rebus  absurdum,  turn  vero 
in  illoj  "23Suis  utrisque  ^superstilibus  istam  viamdico: 
inite  viam."  ^Pnesto  aderat  sapiens  ille,  qui  inire  viam 
doceret.  "  Redite  viam."  Eodem  duce  redibant.  ^^Haec 
jam  turn  apud  illos  barbatos  ridicula,  credo,  videdantur. 
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homines,  cum  recte  atque  in  loco  constitissent,  juben 
tbiie:  ut,  nnde  abissent,  eodem  statiin  redirent.  lisdem 
meptiis  fiicata  sunt  ^a  omnia,  "  Quando  te  in  jure  con- 
spicio :"  et  haec :  "  ^Anne  tu  dicis  causa  vindicaveris  ?*•" 
quae  dum  erant  occulta,  necessario  ab  eis,  qui  ea  tene- 
bant,  petebantur :  postea  vero  pervulgata,  atque  ^in  man- 
ibns  jactata  et  excussa,  ^nanissima  prudentiae  reperta 
lunt,  fraudis  autem  et  stultitiae  plenissima.  27.  ^Nam 
cum  permulta  praeclare  legibus  essent  constituta,  ea  jure- 
consultorum  ingeniis  pleraque  corrupta  ac  depravata  sunt 
Mulieres  omnes,  propter  ''infinnitatem  consilii,  majores 
in  tntorum  potestate.  esse  voluerunt :  hi  invenerunt  gen- 
era tutorum,  ^quae  potestate  mulierum  continerencur 
'Sacra  interire  illi  noluerunt:  horum  ingenio  senes  ^^ad 
coemptiones  faciendas,  interimendorum  sacrorum  causa, 
reperti  sunt.  ^Un  omni  denique  jure  civili  aequitatem 
re]i|[uenmt,  verba  ipsa  tenuerunt :  ut,  quia  ^^in  alicujus 
libris  exempli  causa  ^^id  nomen  invenerant,  putarunt, 
omnes  mulieres,  ^^uae  coemptionem  facerent,  Caias 
vocari.  ^^Jam  illud  mibi  quidem  mirum  videri  solet, 
tot  homines,  tam  ingeniosos,  per  tot  annos  etiam  nunc 
statuere  non  potuisse,  ^^trum  diem  tertium,  an  ^"^per- 
endinum :  judicem,  an  arbitrum :  rem,  an  litem  dici 
oporteret. 

XIII.  28.  Itaque  (ut  dixi)  ^Wgnitas  in  ista  scien- 
lia  consularis  nunquam  fuit  ;  quae  tota  ^^ex  rebxis  fic- 
ds  commenticiisque  constaret:  gratiae  vero  multo  min- 
•res.  Quod  enim  omnibus  patet,  et  aequo  promptum 
est  mihi  et  adversario  meo,  id  esse  ^^gratum  nullo 
pacto  potest  Itaque  non  modo  beneficii  collocandi 
q>em,  '^sed  etiam  illud,  quod  aliquandiu  fuit,  "Licet 
consulere,"  jam  perdidistis.  Sapiens  existimari  nemo 
potest  3%i  ea  prudentia,  quae  neque  extra  Romam 
■nqiiam,  neque  Romae,  rebus  prolatis,  quidquam  valet. 
iPentns  ideo  habori  nemo  potest,  quod  in  eo,  quod 
icimit  omnes,  nullo  modo  possunt  inter  se  discrepare 
Diffieiliir  antem  res  ideo  non    putator,  quod    ^et    per 
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paucis  et  minime  obscuris  Uteris  continetur.  itaque^  il 
mihi,  ^homini  yehementer  occupato,  stomachum  moYeritis, 
triduo  mo  jureconsultum  esse  profitebor.  ^Etenim  quae 
Ve  scripto  aguntur,  scripta  sunt  omnia:  neque  tamea 
quidqliam  ^^am  anguste  scriptmn  est,  quo  ego  non  pes- 
sim,  "Qua  de  re  agitur,"  adderc;  ^quae  .consuluntnr 
autem,  minimo  periculo  respondentur.  Si  id,  quod  opop- 
tet,  responderis  ;  idem  videare  respondisse,  quod  Servius : 
sin  alitor ;  ^etiam  controversum  jus  nosse  et  tiactare 
videare.  29.  Quapropter  noa  solum  ilia  gloria  militaiis 
vestris  formulis  atque  actionibus  anteponenda  est,  veram 
etiam  dicendi  consuetudo  longe  et  pmltum  %ti  restrae 
exercitationi  ad  honorem  antecellit.  Itaque  mihi  Tiden- 
tur  plerique  ''initio  multo  hoc  maluisse  :  post,  cum  id 
assequi  non  potuissent,  ^istuc  potissimum  sunt  delapsi. 
Ut  aiunt  ^in  Graecis  artificibus,  eos  ^^auloedos  esse,  qui 
citbaroedi  fieri  non  potuerint;  sic  nonnullos  Yiden|pBy 
qui  oratores  evadere  non  potuerunt,  eos  ad  juris  studium 
i^devenire.  ^^^agnus  dicendi  labor,  ipiagna  res,  magna 
dignitas,  summa  autem  gratia.  Etenim  a  vobis  ^^salubri- 
tas  quaedam:  ab  iis,  qui  dicunt,  salus  ipsa  petitur. 
Deinde  vestra  responsa  atque  decreta  et  evertuntm 
saepe  dicendo,  et  sine  defensione  oratoris  firma  esse  non 
possunt :  i*in  qua  si  satis  profecissem,  parcius  de  ejus 
Laude  dicerem:  nunc  nihil  de  me  dico,  sed  de  iis,  qui 
in  dicendo  magni  sunt  aut   fuerunt. 

XIV.  30.  DuAE  sunt  ^^artes,  quae  possunt  locare  hom- 
ines in  amplissimo  gradu  dignitatis :  una  imperatoris, 
altera  oratoris  boni  :  ab  hoc  enim  pacis  ofnamenta  reti- 
aentur :  ab  illo  belli  pericula  repellimtur.  ^^Ceterae  tamsB 
nrtutes  ipsae  per  se  multum  valent,  justitia,  fides,  pudor, 
temperantia;  quibus  te,  Servi,  exceUere  omnes  intelli- 
gunt:  ^^sed  nunc  de  studiis  ad  honorem  dispositis,  non 
de  insita  cujusque  virtute  disputp.  Omnia  ista  nobis 
etudia  de  manibus  excutiuntur,  simul  atque  ^^aliquis  motus 
novus  bellicum  canere  coepit.  Etenim,  ut  ait,  ^^ingenio- 
8U8  poeta,  et   auctor  valde  bonus,   proeliis  promulgalis 
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i«<  peliitDT  e  medio,"  non  solum  ^ista  vestra  verbosa  sim 
olatio   prudentiae,   sed   etiam    ipsa    ilia   domina    renmi 
«<sapientia;  vi  geritur  res;  spemitur  orator,"  ^on  solwD 
odioBus   ii^  dicendo,   ac    loquax,   verum   etiam   '*  bonus - 
horridus  miles  amatur  :"  vestrum  vero  studium  totum  jacet. 
^  Noil  ex  jure  mai^  consertum,  sed  ^age  ferro,"  inquit, 
^  rem  repetunt. '     Quod  si  ita  est,  cedat,  opinor,  Sulpici, 
forum  castris,  otium  militiae,  ^stilus  gladio,  ^umbra  soli: 
•it  denique  in  civitate  ea  ^prima  res,  propter  quam   ipsa 
est  civitas   omnium  princeps.     31.   Verum   %aec   Cato 
nimium  nos  nostris  verbis  magna  facere   demonstrat;  et 
oblitos  esse,  bellum  illud  omne  Mitbridaticum  cum  muli 
erculis  esse  gestum.     Quod   ego   longe   secus   existimo, 
judices:  deque    eo  pauca  disseram;   ^neque   enim  causa 
in  hoc  continetur. 

Nam,  si  omnia  bella,  quae  ^^cum  Graecis  gessmius, 
contemnenda  sunt,  derideatiir  de  rege  P3rrrbo  triumphus 
M'  Curii:  de  Philippo,  T.  Flaminini:  de  Aetolis,  M. 
Fulvii:  de  rege  Perse,  L.  Paulli:  de  Pseudophilippp 
Q.  Metelli:  de  Corinthiis,  L.  Mummii:  sin  haec  bella 
gravissima  victoriaeque  eorum  bellorum  gratis  simae  fue- 
nmt;  cur  Asiaticae  nationes,  atque  ^Ulle  a  te  hostis 
contemnitur?  Atqui,  ex  veterum  rerum  monumentis,  vel 
maximum  .  bellum  populum  Romanum  cum  ^^Antiocbo 
gessisse  video  :  cujus  belli  victor  ^^L.  Scipio,  partita 
cum  Publio  fratre  gloria,  quam  laudem  ilie,  Africa  op- 
pressa,  '*cognomine  ipso  prae  se  ferebat,  eandem  hie 
sibi  ex  Asi&e  nomine  assumpsit.  32.  Quo  quidem  in 
bello  virtus  enituit  egregia  ^^M.  Catonis,  proavi  tui :  quo 
'He,  cum  fsset,  ut  ego  mihi  statuo,  talis,  qualem  te  esse 
trideo  ^%unquam  esset  profectus,  si  cum  muUerculis 
bellandum  esse  arbitraretur.  ^''Neque  veio  cum  P.  Afri- 
€*ano  senatus  egisset,  ut  legatus  fratri  proficisceretur ; 
com  ipse,  paullo  ante,  Hannibale  ex  Italia  expulso,  ex 
Africa  ejecto,  Carthagine  oppressa,  maximis  periculis 
cempablicam  liberasset,  nisi  illud  grave  bellum  et  vehe- 
■Miifl  putaretur 

in 
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XV.  Atqui,  si  diligenter,    ^quid   Mithridates    potuent| 
et  quid  effecerit,'  et  qui  rir  fuerit,  consideraris  ;  omnibof 
regibus,  quibuscum  populus  Romanus  bellum  gessit,  hum 
regem   nimirum   antepones;   quern   L.  Sulla,  jnaximo'a 
fortissimo  exercitu,  ^pugna  excitatum,  hkon  rndis  impera 
tor,  ut  aliud  nihil  dicam,  ^bello  invectimi  totam  in  Asiam 
kium    pace    dimisit:    quern    L.    Murena,  pater  hujuace 
v^ehementissime     vigilantissimeque    vexatum,    repressuni 
magna  ex  parte,  non   oppressum   reliquit:    qui   rex,  sibi 
aliquot  annis  sumptis  ad  confirmandas  ^tiones  et  copias 
belli,  tantum  ipse  opibus  conatuque  invaluit,  ut  se  Ocea- 
num  cum  Ponto,  Sertorii  copias  cum  suis   conjuncturom 
putaret.      33.    Ad   quod   bellum   ''duobus    consulibus   its 
missis,    ut  alter   Mithridatem  persequeretur,  alter  Bithy- 
niam  tueretur:  %lterius  res  et  terra  et  mari  calamitosae 
vehementer  et  opes  regis  et  nomen  auxenmt :  L.  Luculli 
vero  res  tantae  exstiterunt,  ut  neque  majus  belliun  com- 
memorari  possit,  neque  majore  consilio  et  virtute  gestum. 
^Nam,  cum  totius  impetus  belli  ad  Cyzicenorum   moema 
Gonstitisset,  eamque  urbem  sibi  Mithridates  ^^Asiae  januai» 
fore  putasset,  qua  effracia  et    revulsa,   tota   pateret    pro 
vincia :  perfecta  ab  LucuUo  haec  simt  omnia,  ut  urbs  fide 
issimorum    sociorum   defenderetur,     "et    omnes    copiae 
regis    diutumitate .  obsessionis     consumerentur.      Quid  ? 
illam   ^^pugnam    navalem   ad    Tenedum,    cum    contento 
cursu,   acerrimis   ducibus,    hostium    classis    Italiam   spe 
atque  animis  inflata    peteret,  mediocri  certamine  et  parva 
iimicatione  commissam  arbitraris  ?     Mitto  proelia  :  prae- 
tereo  oppugnationes  oppidorum.     Expulsus  regno  tandem 
aliquando,  tantum  tamen  consilio  atque  auctorltate  valuit, 
ut  se,  rege  Armeniorum  adjuncto,  ^^ovis  opibus   copiis* 
que  renovarit. 

XYL  Ac,  si  mihi  nunc  de  rebus  gestis  esset  nostri 
exercitus  imperatorisque  dicendum,  plurima  et  maxima 
proelia  commemorare  possem.  ^*Sed  non  id  agimus. 
34.  Hoc  dico :  si  bellum  hoc,  si  hie  hostis,  si  ille  rex 
contemnendus  fuisset,  neque  tanta   cura  ^^enatu^  et  po* 
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ptilus  Romanus  suscipiendum  putasset,  neque  tot  annos 
gessisset,  neque  tanta  gloria  L.  Luculli :'  neque  verc 
ejus  belli  conficiendi  curam  tanto  studio  ^populus  Ro 
manus  ad  Cn.  Pompeium  detulisset:  cujus  ex  oranibm 
pugnis,  quae  sunt  innumerabiles,  Vel  acerrima  mihi  vid- 
etur  ilia,  quae  cum  rege  coromissa  est,  et  summa  con- 
tentione  pugnata.  Qua  ex  pugna  cum  se  ille  eripuisset, 
et  'Bosporum  confugisset,  quo  exercitus  adire  non  posset : 
H3tiam  in  extrema  fortuna  et  fuga,  nomen  tamen  rctinuit 
regium.  Itaque  ipse  Pompeius,  regno  possesso,  ex  om- 
nibus oris  ac  notis  sedibus  hoste  pulso,  ^men  tantum 
in  unius  anima  posuit,  ut,  cum  omnia,  quae  ille  tenuerat, 
adierat,  sperarat,  victoria  possideret;  tamen  non  ante 
quam  ilium  vita  expulit  bellum  confectum  judicaril 
Ilunc  tu  hostem,  Cato,  contemnis,  quocum  per  tot  annos, 
tot  prbeliis,  tot  imperatores  bella  gesserunt?  cujus  ex 
pulsi  et  ejecti  vita  tanti  aestimata  est,  ut,  morte  ejus 
nuntiata,  tum  denique  bellum  confectum  %rbitraremur  ? 
Hoc  igitur  in  bello  L.  Murenam,  legatum  fortissimi  ani- 
im,  summi  consilii,  maximi  laboris  cognitum  esse  ''de- 
fendimus:  et  %anc  ejus  operam  non  minus  ad  consula- 
tum  adipiscendum,  quam  banc  nostram  forensem  industriam 
dignitatis  habuisse. 

XVII.  35.  "  •At  enim  in  praeturae  petitione  prior  re- 
nuntiatus  est  Servius." — ^^Pergitisne  vos,  tamquam  ex 
^^syngrapba,  agere  cum  populo,  ut,  quem  lociun  semel 
bonoris  cuipiam  dederit,  eundem  ^^reliquis  bonoribus 
debeat  ?  ^^Quod  enim  fretum,  quem  "Euripum  tot  motus, 
tantas,  tarn  earias  habere  putatis  agitationes  fiuctuum, 
quantas  perturbationes  et  quantos  aestus  babet  ratio 
comitiorum  ?  Dies  intermissus  unus,  aut  nox  interposita, 
saepe  perturbat  omnia :  et  ^^tam  opinionem  parva  non- 
Aunquam  conunutat  aura  rumoris.  Saepe  etiam  sine  ulla 
aperta  causa  fit  aliud,  atque  existimamus,  at  nonnunquam 
ita  factum  esse  etiam  populus  admiretur :  quasi  vero 
non  ipse  fecerit.  36.  Nihil  est  incertius  vulgo,  nihil 
obftcurius    voluntate   hominum,    ^%ihil    fallacius    ration* 
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:ota  comitiorum.  Quis  L.  Philippum  summo  mgenioi 
'opera,  gratia,  nobilitate,  a  M.  Herennio  superari  posse 
arbitratus  est?  quis  ^Q.  Catiiluin,  humaidtate,  sapientia, 
integritate  antecellentem,  a  Cn.  Mallio  ?  quis  M.  Scau- 
nun,  %ominein  gravissimum,  civem  egregium,  fortissimom 
senatorem,  a  Q.  Maximo  ?  Non  modo  horum  nihil  ita 
fore  putatum  est,  sed  ne  cum  esset  factum  quidem,  qua- 
,  re  ita  factum  esset  intelligi  potuit.  Nam  ut  tempestates 
^saepe  certo  aiiquo  coeli  signo  commoventur,  saepe  im* 
proviso,  nulla  ex  certa  ratione,  obscura  aliqua  ex  causa 
eoncitantur:  sic,  in  hac  comitiorum  tempestate  populari. 
saepe  intelligas,  quo  signo  commota  sit ;  ^saepe'  ita  ob 
scura  causa  est,  ut  casu  excitata  esse  videatur. 

XVIII.  37.  Sed  tamen,  ^si  est  reddenda  ratio,  ^duae 
res  vehementer  in  praetura  desideratae  sunt,  qua^  ambae 
m  consulatu  Murenae  profuerunt :  una,  ^cxspectatio  mune« 
ris,  quae  et  rumore  nonnullo,  ct*studiis  sermonibusqac 
competitorum  creverat :  ^altera,  quod  ii,  quos  in  provincia 
ac  legatione  omnis  et  liberalitatis  et  virtutis  suae  testes 
habuerat,  nondum  decesserant.  Horum  utrumque  ei 
fortuna  ad  consulatus  petitionem  reservavit.  Nam  et  L. 
Luculli  exercitus,  qui  ad  triumphum  convenerat,  idem 
'^comitiis  L.  Murenae  praesto  fuit;  et  ^^munus  amplissi- 
mum,  quod  petitio  praeturae  desiderabat,  praetura  restituit. 
38.  Num  tibi  haec  parva  videntur  adjumenta  et  subsidia 
consulatus  ?  ^^  Voluntas  militum  ?  quae  cum  per  se  ralel 
multitudine,  tum  apud  suos  gratia,  tum  vero  in  consule 
declarando  multum  etiam  apud  universum  populum  Ro« 
manum  auctoritatis  habet.  Sufiragatio  militaris?  impera- 
u)res  enim  comitiis  consularibus,  non  ^^verborum  inter- 
pretes  deliguntur.  "Quare  gravis  est  ilia  oratio,  "me 
saucium  recreavit :  me  praeda  donavit :  hoc  duce  castra 
eepimus,  signa  contulimus:  nunquam  iste  plus  militi 
aboris  imposuit,  quam  sibi  sumpsit  ipse  ;  ^^cum  fortis, 
tum  etiam  fciix."  ^^Hoc  quanti  putas  esse  ad  fiEeinam 
1K>minum  ac  voluntatem  ?  ^''Etenim  si  tanta  iliis  comitiis 
leligio  est,  ut  adhuc  semper  '^omen   valuerit  praerpgati*: 
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nun '  quid  miruni  est,  in   hoc    felicitatis   famam   sermo- 
nemque  valuisse? 

XIX.  Sed,  si  haec  ^leviora  ducis,  quae  sunt  gravissinia, 
^i  hanc  urbanam  sufifragationem  militari  anteponis,  noli 
'ludorum  hujus  elegantiam,  et  scenae  magnificentiani 
valde  contemnere;  quae  huic  admodum  '^profuerunt. 
Nam  quid  ego  dicam;  populum  ac  vulgus  imperitorum 
ludis  magno  opere  delectari  ?  Minus  est  mirandiun 
^uamquam  huic  causae  id  satis  est:  sunt  enim  populi 
ac  multitudinis  comitia.  Quare  si  populo  ludorum  mag- 
nificentia  voluptati  estj  non  est  mirandiun,  earn  L.  Mu- 
renae  apud  populum  profuisse.  39.*  Sed  si  nosmet  ipsi, 
qui  et  ab  delectatione  omni  ^negotiis  impedimur,  et  in 
ipsa  occupatione  delectationes  alias  multas  habere  pos- 
sumus,  ludis  tamen  ''oblectamur  et  ducimur;  quid  tu  ad- 
mirere  de  multitudine  indocta?  40.  ®L.  Otho,  vir  fortis, 
meus  necessarius,  equestri  ordini  restituit  non  solum 
dignitatem,  sed  etiam  ^voluptatem.  Itaque  lex  haec, 
quae  ad  ludos  pertinet,  est  omnium  gratissima,  quod 
honestissimo  ordini  ^<^cum  splendore  fnictus  quoque  ju- 
cunditatis  est  restitutus.  Quare  delectant  homines,  mihi 
crede,  ludi,  etiam  illos,  qui  dissimulant,  non  solum  eos, 
qui  fatentur  :  quod  ego  ^^in  mea  petitione  sensi.  '^j^am 
nos  quoque  habuimus  scenam  competitricem.  Quod  si 
ego,  qui  ^%ino8  ludos  aedilis  feceram,  tamen  Antonii 
ludis  ^*commovebar :  tibi,  qui  casu  nullos  feceras,  **nihil 
hujus  istam  ipsam,  quam  irrides,  argenteam  scenam,  ad- 
versatam  putas  ?  41.  Sed  haec  sane  sint  paria  omnia: 
^%it  par  forensis  opera  militari :  sit  par  militari  suffraga- 
tic  urbana:  sit  idem  magnificentissimos  et  nullos  um- 
quam  fecisse  ludos ;  quid  ?  in  ipsa  praetura  nihilne 
existimas  ^''inter  tuam  et  istius  sortem  interfuisse? 

XX.  ^^Hujus  sors  ea  fuit,  quam  omnes  tui  necessarii 
dbi  optabamus,  juris  dicendi :  in  qua  ^^gloriam  concilia! 
magnitude  negotii,  gratiam  aequitatis  largitio :  qua  in 
Borte  sapiens  praetor,  qualis  hie  fuit,  ofTensionem  vitat 
f^teqiiabililato  decernendi,  benevolentlam  adjui:igit  lenitate 
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audiondi.  £gregia  et  ad  consulatum  apta  piovincia,  m 
qua  laus  aequitatis,  integritatis,  facilitatis,  ^ad  extr^mmn 
iudonim  voluptate  concluiitur.  42.  ^Quid  tua  sons  ? 
^tris^,  atrox  :  quaestio  peculatus,  ex  altera  parte,  lacii- 
inarum  et  ^squaloris,  ^ex  altera,  plena  catenarum  alque 
indicum.  ^Cogendi  judices  inviti,  retinendi  contra  vol* 
untatem :  ''scriba  damnatiis,  ordo  totus  alienus :  ^Sullana 
gratificatio  reprehensa ;  multi  viri  fortes,  et  ^rope  piars 
civitatis  offensa  est :  ^^lites  severe  aestimatae ;  ^^cui 
placet,  obliviscitur,  cui  dolet,  meminit.  Postremo  Xu  in 
provinciam  ire  noltdsti.  Non  possum  id  in  te  repre- 
hendere,  quod  in  me  ipso  et  praetor  et  consul  probavi. 
Sed  tamen  ^^L.  Murenae  provincia  multas  bonas  gratias 
cum  optima  existimatione  attulit.  Habuit  proficiscens 
delectum  m  Umbria:  dedit  ei  ^%cultatem  respublica 
liberalitatis :  qua  usus,  multas  sibi  tribus,  ^^quae  muni- 
cipiis  Umbriae  conficiuntur,  adjunxit.  Ipsa  autem  in 
Gallia,  ^^ut  nostri  homines  desperatas  jam  pecunias  exige 
rent,  aequitate  diligentiaque  perfecit.  Tu  interea  Romae 
i^scilicet  amicis  praesto  fuisti.  Fateor :  sed  tamen  illud 
cogita,  nomiullorum  amicorum  stadia  minui  solere  in  eos, 
I  quibus  provincias  contemni  intelligant. 

XXI.  43.  Et,  quoniam  ostendi,  judices,  parem  digni 
tatem  ad  consulatus  petitionem,  ^^disparem  fortunam 
provincialium  negotiorum  in  Murena  atque  in  Sulpicio 
fuisse ;  dicam  jam  apertius,  in  quo  mens  necessarius 
fuerit  inferior  Servius,  et  ea  dicam,  vobis  audientibus, 
'%misso  jam  tempore,  quae  ipsi  soli,  re  Integra,  saepe 
dixi.  Petere  consulatum  nescire  te,  Servi,  persaepe  tibi 
dixi :  et  ^^in  iis  rebus  ipsis,  quas  te  magno  et  forti  ani* 
mo  et  agere  et  dicere  videbam,  tibi  solitus  sum  dicere, 
magis  te  fortem  senatorem  mihi  videri,  quam  sapientem 
candidatum.  Primum  ^Oaccusandi  terrores  et  minae,  quib- 
us tu  quotidie  uti  solebas,  sunt  fortis  viri;  sed  et  pop 
oil  opinionem  2ia  spe  adipiscendi  avertunt,  et  amicormr 
studia  debilitaiit.  Nescio  quo  pacto  semper  hoc  fit. 
aequo  ^^in  uno  iut  altero  animadversum  est,  sed  jam  in 
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^uribus ;  simu'  atque  cs^didatus  accusationem  medltar 
^us  est,  ut  honorem  desperasse  videatur.  44.  ^Quid 
ergo  ?  acceptam  injuriam  persequi  non  placet  ?  Immo 
vehementer  placet:  sed  ^aliud  tempus  est  petendi,  aliud 
persequeodi.  Petitorem  ego^  praesertim  consulatus,  magna 
spe,  magno  animo,  ^magnis  copiis  et  in  forum  et'iii 
campum  deduci  volo:  non  placet  mihi  ^inquisitio  candi- 
d4ti,  praenimtia  repidsae :  non  testium  potius,  quam  suf- 
fragatorum  comparatio:  non  minae  magis,  quam  blandit 
iae :  non  Meclamatio  potius,  quam  persalutatio  :  praeser 
tim  cnm  jam,  hoc  novo  more,  omnes  fere  domos  omnium 
cohcursent,  ^et  ex  viilhi  candidatorum  faclant,  quantum 
quisque  animi  et  facultatis  habere  videatur.  45.  "  Yides 
ae  tu  ilium  tnstem  ?  demissum  ?  ''jacet.  diffidit,  abjecit 
hastas.*'  S^^  hie  rumor:  '^scis  tu  ilium  accusationem 
cogitare  1  inquirere  in  competicores  ?  testes  quaerere  ?  ®Ali- 
um  faciam,  quoniam  sibi  hie  ipse  desperat."  £jusmodi  can- 
didatorum amici  iutimi  ^debilitantur,  studia  deponunt,  aut 
(estatam  rem  abjiciunt,  aut  suam  ^^operam  et  gratiam 
|udicio  et  accusationi  reservant. 

XXII.  AccEDiT  eodem,  ut  etiam  ipse  candidatus  ^Ho 
tum  animum,  atque  omnem  curam,  operam,  diligentiam 
que  suam  in  petitione  non  possit  ponere.  Adjungitur 
enim  accusationis  cogitatio,  ^^non  parva  res,  sed  nimirum 
omnium  maxima.  Magnum  est  enim,  te  ^^comparare  ea 
|uibus  possis  hominem  e  civitate,  praesertim  non  inopem, 
neque  infirmum,  exturbare ;  qui  et  per  se,  et  per  suos, 
et  vero  ^^etiam  per  alienos  defendatur.  'Onmes  enim  ad 
pericula  propulsanda  concurrimus ;  et  qui  non  aperte 
inimici  sumus,  etiam  alienissimis,  ^^in  capitis  pericuhs, 
amicissimorum  officia  et  studia  praestamus.  46.  Quare 
ego  expertus  et  petemdi,  et  defendendi,  et  accusandi 
molestiam,  ^^sic  intellexi :  in  petendo,  studium  esse  acer- 
riraum ;  in  defendendo,  officium ;  in  accusando  laborem. 
Itaque  ^'sic  statuo,  fieri  nuUo  modo  posse,  ^^ut  idem 
accusationem  et  petitionem  consulatus  diligenter  adomet 
tupie  instrual.     ^Unum  sustinere  pauci  possunt,  utrum- 
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que  nemo.  Tu,  ^cum  te  do  curriculo  petitionis  deA»xi»* 
ses,  animumque  ad  aecusandum  transtulisses,  existimasti 
te  utrique  negotio  satisfacere  posse  ?  Yehementer  errasti. 
Quis  enim  dies  fuit,  posteaquam  hn  istam  accusandi  de- 
nuntiationem  ingressus  es,  quern  tu  nqn  totum  ia  ista 
ratione  consumpseris  ? 

XXIII.  ^Leoem  ambitus  flagitasti,  quae  tibi  non  de- 
erat.  ^£rat  enim  severissime  scripta  Calpurnia.  ^GesMis 
est  mos  et  voluntati  et  dignitati  tuae.  ^Sed  tota  ilia  lex 
accusationem  tuam,  si  haberes  nocentem  reum,  fortasse 
armasset :  petitioni  vero  refragata  est.  47.  Poena  ^grav- 
ior  in  plebem  tua  voce  efflagitata  est; — ^commoti  animi 
tenuiorum; — ^exsilium  in  nostrum  ordinem:  concea&it 
senatus  postulationi  tuae,  ^^sed  non  libenter  duriorem 
fortunae  communi  conditionem  te  auctore,  constitmt 
^^Morbi  excusationi  poena  addita  est,  ^^voluntas  o^QOsa 
multorum,  quibus  aut  contra  valetudinis  commodum  labo- 
randum  est,  aut  incommodo  morbi  etiam  ceteri  yhae 
fiructus  relinquendi.  Quid  ergol!  ^%aec  quis  tulii?  '^Is, 
qui  auctoritati  senatus,  voluntati  tuae  paruit:  denique 
is  tulit,  qui  minime  probarat.  ^^lUa,  quae  mea  summa 
voluntate  senatus  frequens  repudiavit,  mediocriter  adver- 
sata  tibi  esse  existimas  ?  ^^Confusionem  suffragiorum 
flagitasti,  ^''prorogationem  legis  Maniliae,  ^%equationem 
gratiae,  dignitatis,  sufiragiorum.  Graviter  ^%omines  hon- 
esti,  atque  in  suis  vicinitatibus  et  municipiis  gratiosi 
tulerunt,  a  tali  viro  esse  pugnatum,  ut  omnes  et  ^ojigni- 
tatis  et  gratiae  gradus  tollerentur.  ^n^em .  editicios  judi- 
ces  esse  voluisti,  ^nt  odia*occulta  civium,  quae  tacitia 
nunc  discordiis  continentur,  in  fortunas  optimi  cujusque 
erumperent.  48.  Haec  omnia  tibi  accusandi  viam  muni- 
ebant,  23adipiscendi  obsaepiebant. 

Atque  ^ex  omnibus  ilia  plaga  est  injecta  petitioni  tuae, 
non  tacente  me,  maxima  de  qua  ab  homine  ingenio* 
sissimo  et  copiosissimo,  Hortensio,  multa  gravissima 
dicta  sunt.  Quo  etiam  mihi  ^Murior  locus  dicendi 
datus:    ut,  cum  ante   me  et  ille  dixisset,  et  vir  smnnit 
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dignitate,  et  diligentia,  et  facilitate  dicendi,  M.  Crassun, 
lego  in  extremo  non  partem  aliquam  agerem  causae,  sed 
de  tota  re  dicerem,  quod  mihi  videretur.  ^Itaque  in  iis 
dem  rebus  fere  vorsor,  et,  quoad  possum,  judices,  oc 
curro  vestrae  sapientiae. 

XXIY.  Seo  tamen,  Servi,  ^quam  te  securim  putaa 
injecisse  petitioni  tuae,  cum  x  tu  populum  Romanum  jo 
earn  metum  adduxisti,  ut  pertimesceret,  ne  consul  Cati 
Una  fieret,  dum  tu  accusationem  comparares,  ^deposits 
atque  abjecta  petition e  ?  49.  Etenim  te  ^inqiL.  ere  vide- 
bant,  tristem  ipsum,  moestos  amicos ;  observationes, 
Hestificationes,  seductiones  testium,  ^secessionem  sub- 
dcriptorum  animadvertebant:  quibus  rebus  certe  ipsi  can- 
didatorum  vultus  obscuriores  videri  solent ;  Catilinam  in- 
terea  alacrem  atque  laetum,  stipatum  c.horo  juventutis, 
rallatum  %[idicibus  atque  sicariis,  inflatum  cum  spe  mi- 
iitum,  turn  ^coUegae  mei,  quemadmodum  dicebat  ipse, 
promissis;  circumfluentem  colonorum  ^^Arretinorum  et 
Fesulanorum  exercitu;  quam  turbam,  dissimillimo  ex 
genere,  distinguebant  homines  ^^perculsi  Sullani  temporis 
calamitate.  Yultus  erat  ipsius  plenus  fiuroris :  oculi 
Bceleris :  sermo,  arrogantiae :  sic  ut  ei  jam  exploratut 
et  ^^domi  conditus  consulatus  videretur.  Murenam  con- 
temnebat :  Sulpicium  ^^accusatorem  suum  numerabat 
non  competitorem  :  ei  vim  denimtiabat :  reipublicar 
minabatur. 

XXV.  50.  Quibus  rebus  qui  timor  bonis  omnibus  in 
lectos  sit,  quantaque  desperatio  ^'^reipublicae,  si  ille  factua 
esset,  nolite  a  me  commoneri  velle :  vosmet  ipsi  vobis- 
cum  recordamini.  Meministis  enim,  cum  illius  nefarii 
gladiatoris  voces  ^^percreboissent,  quas  habuisse  in  concio- 
ne  domestica  dicebatur,  cum  miserorum  fidelem  defensorem 
liegasset  inveniri  posse,  nisi  ^^eum,  qui  ipse  misei 
esset:  ^^integrorum  et  fortunatorum  promissis  saucios 
et  miseros  credere  non  oportere :  quare  qui  ^^consumpta 
leplere,  erepta  recuperare  vellent,  spectarent,  quid  ipse 
ieberet,  quid  pussideret,  quid  auderet :  minime  timid^mi, 
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et  valde  calamitosum  esse  oportere  eum,  qui  esset  futn- 
ru8  dux  et  signifer  calamitosoruni.  51.  Turn  igitur,  his 
reous  auditis,  meministis  fieri  senatusconsultum,  ^referente 
me,  ne  postero  die  comitia  haberentur,  ut  de  his  rebus 
in  senatu  agere  possemus.  Itaque  postridie,  frequenti- 
senatu,  ^Catilinam  excitavi,  atque  eum  de  his  rebus  jussi^ 
si  quid  vellet,  quae  ad  me  allatae  esseiit,  dicere.  Atque 
ille,  ut  semper  fuit  ^apertissimus,  non  se  purgavit,  sed 
indicavit  atque  induit.  Turn  enim  dixit,  Muo  corpora 
esse  reipublicae,  unum  debile,  infirmo  capite:  alterum 
firmum,  sine  capite :  huic,  cum  ita  de  se  meritum  esset, 
caput,  %e  vivo,  non  defuturum.  ^Congemuit  senatus 
frequenjs,  neque  tamen  satis  severe  pro  rei  indignitate 
decrevit.  Nam  partim  ideo  fortes  in  decemendo  non 
erant,  quia  nihil  timebant:  partim,  quia  timebant.  ^Tiun 
erupit  e  senatu,  triumphans  gaudio,  quem  omnino  vivum 
illinc  exire  non  oportuerat:  praesertim  cum  idem,  flle 
in  eodem  ordine  ''paucis  dicbus  ante  Catoni,  fortissimo 
viro,  judicium  niinitanti  ac  denuntianti,  respondisset,  si 
quod  esset  in  suas  fortunas  incendium  excitatum,  id  se 
t\^n  aqua,  ^sed  ruina  restincturura, 

XXVI.  52.  His  turn  rebus  commotus,  et  quod  homi 
nes  jam  tum  conjuratos  cum  gladiis  in  campum  deduci 
a  Catilina  sciebam,  descendi  in  campum  cum  firmissi 
mo  praesidio  fortissimorum  virorum,  ^et  cum  ilia  lata 
msignique  lorica,  non  quae  me  tegeret,  (etenim  sciebam 
Catilinam  non  latus  aut  ventrem,  sed  caput  et  collum 
solere  petere,)  verum  ut  omnes  boni  animad verier ent,  et, 
cum  in  metu  et  periculo  consulem  viderent,  id  quod  est 
factum,  ad  opem  praesidiumque  meum  concurrerent 
Itaque  cum  te,  Servi,  ^^emissiorem  in  petendo  putarent, 
Catilinam  et  spe  et  cupiditate  inflammatum  viderent, 
omnes,  qui  illam  ab  republica  pestem  depellere  cupiebant, 
ad  Murenam  se  statim  contulerunt.  53.  "Magna  est 
autem  comitiis  consularibus  repentina  volimtatum  inclina- 
rio  praesertim  cum  incubuit  ^^ad  virum  bonum  et  multifc 
diis  adjumentis   petitionis   omatum.     Qui  cum  honesti^ 
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Mfmo  patre  atque  majoribus,  ^modestissima  adolescentia, 
ciarissima  legatione,  ^praetura  probata  in  jure,  grata  in 
munere,  omata  in  provincia,  petisset  diligenter,  et  ita 
petisset,  ut  neque  minanti  cederet,  neque  cuiquam  mina- 
retur :  huic  mirandum  est,  magno  adjumcnto  Catilinae 
8id>itam  spem  consulatus  adipiscendi   fuisse  ? 

54.  Nunc  milii  tertius  ille  locus  est  orationis  de  aiu« 
bitus  criminibus,  ^perpurgatus  ab  iis,  qiu  ante  me  dixe 
niDt,  a  me,  quoniam  ita  Murena  voluit,  retractandus :  quo 
in  loco  ^Postumio,  familiari  meo,  omati^simo  viro,  Me 
divisorum  indiciis  et  de  deprehensis  pecuniis,  adolescenti 
ingenioso  et  bono,  ^Ser.  Sulpicio,  ^de  equitum  centuriis, 
M.  Catoni,  homini  in  omni  virtute  excellenti,  de  ipsius 
accusatione,  de  senatusconsulto,  de  republica  respondebo. 

XXVI T.  55.  Seo  pauca,  quae  meum  animum  repente 
moverunt,  prius  de  L.  Murenae  fortuna  conquerar;  Nam 
cum  saepe  antea,  judices,  et  ex  aliorum  miseriis,  et 
ex  meis  ciiris  laboribusque  quotidianis,  fortunatos  eos 
homines  judicarem,  qui,  remoti  ®a  studiis  ambitionis, 
otium  ac  tranquillitatem  vitae  secuti  sunt:  tum  vero  in 
his  L.  Murenae  tantis  tamque  improvisis  pericidis  ita 
sum  animo  affectus,  ut  non  queam  satis  neque  communcStn 
omnium  nostriim  conditionem,  ^neque  hujus  eventum  for- 
tunamque  miserari :  qui,  primum,  dum  ex  honoribus  con- 
tinuis  familiae  majorumque  snorum  ^<hmum  adscendere 
gradum  dignitatis  conatus  est,  venit  in  periculum,  ne  et 
^^ea,  quae  relicta,  et  haec,  quae  ab  ipso  parta  sunt,  amit- 
tat;  delude,  "propter  studium  novae  laudis,  etiam  in 
veteris  fortunae  discrimen  adducitur.  56.  Quae  cum  sint 
gravia,  judices,  tum  illud  acerbissimum  est,  quod  habet 
eos  accusatores,  non  qui  ^^odio  inimicitiarum  ad  accus- 
andum,  sed  qui  studio  accusandi  ad  inimicitias  descen* 
derunt.  Nam,  ut  omittam  Servium  Sulpicium,  quem  in- 
telligo  **non  injuria  L.  Murenae,  sed  honors  contentions* 
permotum,  accusal  "paternus.  amicus,  Cn.  Postumiuif 
retus,  ut  ait  ipse,  vicinus  ac  necessarius ;  ^^qiii  ne'cessi- 
tudinis  causas  complures  protulit,  simultatis  nuUam  ann 
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memorare  potuit:  accusal  ^Ser.  Sulpicius,  sodalis  ulii. 
^cujiis  ingenio  patemi  omnes  necessarii  munitiores  esse 
debebant:  accusal  M.  Cato,  qui  quamquam  a  Murena 
nulla  re  umquam  ^alienus  fuit,  tamen  ea  conditione  nobis 
erat  in  hac  civitate  natus,  ut  -ejus  opes  et  ingeniuin 
praesidio  multis  etiam  alienissimis,  vix  cuiquam  inimico^ 
exitio  esse  deberent.  57.  Respondebo  igitur  Postumio 
primiun,  ^qui,  nescio  quo  pacto,  mihi  videtur  praetorius 
candidatus  in  coasularem,  quasi  desultorius  in  quadriga- 
rum  curriculum,  incurrere.  ^Cujus  competitores  si  nihil 
deliquenmt,  dignitati  eorum  concessit,  cum  petere  de- 
stitit ;  sin  autem  eorum  aliquis  largitus  est,  expetendus 
amicus  est,  qui  aUenam  potius  injuriam,  quam  suam 
persequatur.  ****** 

XXVIII.  58.  ^Venio  nunc  ad  M.  Catonem,  "^qnod   est 
firmamentum   ac    robur   totius   accusationis ;   ^qui   tamen 
iia   gravis    est    accusator   et   vehemens,    ut  multo  inagi9 
ejus  auctoritatem,  quam  criminationem  pertimescsim.     ^p 
quo  ego    accusatore,  judices,    primum  jUud   deprecabor, 
ue  quid  L.  Murenae   dignitas   illius,  ne  quid  exspectatio 
rribunat  s,  ne  quid  totius  vitae  splendor  et  gra vitas  noceat : 
denique     'e    ea    soli   huic  obsint  bona  M.  Catonis,  quae 
ille  adej     s  est,  ut  multis    prodesse    posset.     Bis  consul 
fuerat  ^^i     Africanus,  et  duos  terrores  hujus  imperii,  Car- 
thaginem     Numantiamque,    deleverat,    cum   accusavit   L. 
Cottam.       'IraX   in   eo    summa  eloquentia,   summa   fides, 
summa  integritas,  auctoritas  tanta,  quanta  ^^in  ipso  imper- 
io   populi    Roraani,  quod    illius  opera   tenebatur.     Saepe 
.oc  majores  natu  dicere  audivi,  banc    accusatoris  eximi 
am    dignitatem  plurimum  ^^h,    Cottae  profuisse.     Nolue 
runt   sapientissimi  homines,   qui  tmn   rem   illam  judica 
bant,   ita    quemquam   ^^cadere   in  judicio,  ut  nimiis   ad 
versarii   viribus    abjectus   videretur.      59.    Quid?    ^*Sei 
Galbam   'nair    traditum^  memoriae  est)  honne  proayo  tuo 
fortissimo    aU^  e    florentissimo   viro,   M.  Catoni,    incum 
benti    ad    eju?    pemiciem,    populus    Romanus    "eripuil' 
IRfimDcr    in     hac    civitate    ninds    magnis     accusatonuf 
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^bus  et  populus  universus,  et  sapientes  ac  ^muitum 
in  posterum  prospicientes  judices  restif«3nmt.  ^Nolo 
accusator  in  judicium  potentiam  afferat,  non  vim  ma- 
jorem  aliquam,  non  aucl;pritatem  excellentem,  non  nirpiani 
gratiam.  ^Yaleant  haec  omnia  ad  saJutem  innocentium 
ad  opem  impotentium,  ad  auxilium  calamitosorum :  in 
pe'riculo  vero,  et  in  pemicie  civinm,  repudientur.  60. 
Nam  Bi  quia  hoc  forte  dicet,  Catonem  descensurum  ad 
acsusandum  non  fuisse,  %isi  prius  de  causa  judicasset, 
iniquam  legem,  judices,  et  miseram  conditionem  instit- 
uet  periculis  hominum,  si  existimabit,  judicium  accusa- 
toris  in  reum  pro  aliquo  praejudicio  valere  oportere. 

XXIX.  Ego  ^tuum  consilium,  Cato,  propter  singu- 
lare  animi  mei  de  tua  virtute  judicium,  vituperare  non 
audeo;  nonnulla  in  re  forsitan  ^conformare  et  leviter 
emendare  possim.  ^''Non  multa  peccas,"  inquit  ille 
fortissimo  viro  senior  magister:  ^'sed,  si  peccas,  te 
regere  possum."  At  ego  te  verissime  dixerim  peccare 
nihil,  neque  ulla  in  re  te  esse  hujusmodi,  %t  corrigen- 
dus  potius,  quam  leviter  inflectendus  esse  videare 
Finxit  enim  te  ipsa  natura  ad  honestatem,  gravitatem, 
temperantiam,  magnitudinem  .animi,  justitiam,  ad  omnes 
denique  virtutes  magnum  hominem  et  excelsum.  ^°Ac 
cessit  istuc  doctrina  non  moderata,  ^^nec  mitis,  sed,  ut 
mihi  videtur,  paullo  asperior,  et  durior,  quam  aut  Veri- 
tas aut  natura  patiatur.  61.  Et  quoniam  non  est  no- 
bis haec  oratio  habenda  aut  ^^cum  ^^imperita  multitudine, 
ant  in  aliquo  conventu  agrestium,  audacius  pauUo  de 
^^studiis  humanitatis,  quae  et  mihi  et  vobis  nota  et 
jucunda  sunt,  disputabo.  In  M.  Catone,  judices,  ^%aec 
bona,  quae  videmus,  divina  et  egregia,  ipsius  scitote 
esse  propria.  Quae  nonnunquam  requirimus,  ea  sunt 
omnia  non  a  natura,  sed  a  magistro.  ^^Fuit  enim  qui 
dam  siimmo  ingenio  vir,  ^''Zeno,  cujus«nventorum  aemuli 
^^toici  nominantur;  Hujus  ^^sententiae  sunt  et  prae 
cepta  ejusmodi:  ^^sapientem  ^^gratia  nunquam  mover!, 
nimquam  cujusquam  ^elicto  ignoscere  :   neminem  miseri* 
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eordem  esse,  nisi  stultum  et  levem :  mi  non  esse,  m^ 
que  exorari,  neque  placari :  ^  solos  sapientes  esse,  si  dis* 
tortissimi  sint,  formosos;  si  mendicissimi,  divites;  ^ 
dervitutem  se^iant,  reges:  nos  autem,  qui  sapientes  non 
sumus,  fugitives,  exsules,  hostes,  insanos  denique  esse 
dicunt :  ^omnia  peccata  esse  paria :  omne  delictum  scelus 
esse  nefarium :  nee  minus  delinquere*  eum,  qui  gallum 
gallinaceum,  cum  opus  non  fuerit,  quam  eum,  qui  patrem 
sufibcaverit:  sapientem  ^nihil  opinari,  nullius  rei  poenit- 
ere,  nulla  in  re  falli,  sententiam  mutare  nunquam. 

XXX.  62.  Ha  EC  homo  mgeniosissimus,  M.  Cato, 
^auctoribus  eruditissimis  inductus,  andpuit:  neque  dispu- 
tandi  causa,  ut  magna  pars,  sed  ita  vivendi.  ^Petunt 
aliquid  publicani?  ^"Cave  quidquam  habeat  moment] 
gratia.''  Supf^ces  aliqui  veniunt,  miseri  et  calamitosi? 
'*  Sceleratus  et  nefarius  fueris,  si  quidquam,^  misericoidia 
adductus,  feceris."  Fatetur  aliquis  se  peccasse,  et  ejus 
delicti  veniam  petit  ?  "  Nefarium  est  facinus,  ignoscere." 
At  leve  delictum  est.  "Omnia  peccata  sunt  paria." 
^Dixisti  quidpiam?  "Fixum  et  statutum  est.**  ®Non  re 
ductus  es,  sed  opinione.  "Sapiens  nihil  opinatur." 
^^Errasti  aliqua  in  re.  Maledici  putat.  ^^Hac  ex  dis- 
ciplina  nobis  ilia  sunt:  ^^"Dixi  in  senatu  me  nomen 
consularis  candidati  delaturum."  Iratus  dixisti.  "Nun- 
quam, inquit,  sapiens  irascitur."  ^^At  temporis  causa 
"  Improbi,"  inquit,  "  hominis  est,  mendacio  fallere ;  mutare 
sententiam,  turpe  est ;  exorari,  scelus ;  m^ereri,  flagitium." 
63.  ^^Nostri  autem  illi,  (fatebor  enim,  Cato,  me  quoque 
in  adolescentia,  diffisum  ingenio  meo,  quaesisse  adju- 
menta  doctrinae,)  nostri,  inquam,  illi  a  Platone  et  Aristot- 
ele,  moderati  homines  et  temperati,  aiunt,  apud  sapien- 
tem ^^valere  aliquando  gratiam:  viri  boni  esse  misereri 
distincta  genera  esse  delictorum,  et  dispares  poenas* 
esse  apud  ^%omfllem  constantem  ignoscendi  locum:  ip' 
sura  sapientem  ^'saepe  aliquid  opinari,  quod  nesciat  ■ 
irasci  nonnunquam:  exorari  eundem  et  placari:  quod 
ilixerit,  interdum,  si  ita  rectius  sit^ mutare:  de  sententia 
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deeodere   aliquuido:    ^omnes   virtutes   mediocritate    qua^ 
dam  esse  moderatas. 

XXXI.  64.  ^Hos.  ad  magistros  si  qua-  te  fortuna, 
Cato,  cum  ista  natura  detulisset,  non  tu  quidem  vii 
melior  esses,  nee  fortior,  nee  temperantior,  nee  justior, 
(neque  enim  esse'  potes,)  sed  ^paullo  ad  lenitatem  pro- 
pensior.  Non  accusares  nullis  adductus  inimicitiis, 
nulla  lacessitus  injuria,  ^pudentissimum  hominem,  summa 
digni&te  atque  honestate  praeditum:  putares  cum  ^ 
ejusdem  anni  custodia  te  atque  L.  Murenam  fortuna 
posuisset,  aliquo  te  cum  hoc  reipublicae  vinculo  esse 
conjunctum :  quod  atrociter  in  senatu  dixisti,  aut  non 
dixisses,  aut  ^seposuisses,  aut  miilorem  in  partem  inter- 
pretarere.  65.  Ac  te  ipsum  (quantum  ego  opinione  augu 
ror)  nunc  et  animi  quodam  impetu  concitatum,  et  vi 
naturae  atque  ingenii  elatum,  et  recentibus  ''praeceptoruni 
studiis  flagrantem  jam  usus  flectet,  dies  leniet,  aetas 
mitigabit.  Etenim  isti  ipsi  mihi  videntur  vestri  prae- 
ceptores  et  virtutis  magistri  fines  officiorum  ®paullo  lon- 
gius,  quam  hatuca  vellet,  protulisse :  ^ut,  cum  ad  ultimum 
anima  contendissemus,  ibi  tamen,  ubi  oportet,  consiste- 
remus.  ^^*  Nihil  ignoveris."  "Immo  aliquid,  non  oqinia. 
"  Nihil  gratiae  causa  feceris."  ^^jnimo  resistito  gratiae, 
cum  officium  et  fides  postulabit.  "  Misericordia  com- 
motus  ne  sis."  ^^Etiam ;  in  dissolvenda  severitate  :  sed 
tamen  est  laus  aliqua  humanitatis.  '*"  In  sententia  per- 
maneto."  Vero;  nisi  sententiam  alia  vicerit  melior. 
66.  Hujuscemodi  ^^Scipio  ille  fuit,  quem  non  poenitebat 
facere  idem,  quod  tu :  habere  eruditissimum  hominem, 
et  paene  divinum  domi :  ^^cujus  oratione  et  praeceptis, 
quamquam  erant  ^''eadem  ista,  quae  te  delectant,  tamen 
asp«rior  non  est  factus,  sed  (ut  accepi  a  senibus)  lenis- 
simus.  Quis  vero  C.  Laelio  comior?  quis  jucundior, 
eodcm  ex  studio  isto  ?  quis  illo  gravior,  sapientior  ?  Pos- 
sum de  *®L.  Philo,  de  C.  ^KJallo  dicere  haec  eadem 
sed  te  domumjam  deducam  tuam.  Quemquamne  exis- 
tixoRR  *^Catone,   proavo   tuo,   commodiorem,   ^^comiorem. 
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^moderatiorem  fuisse  ad  omnera  rationem  humamtatit  < 
De  cujus  praestanti  virtute  cum  vere  graviterque  diceres, 
domesticum  ^e  habere  dixisti  exemplum  ad  ipitandum. 
Est  illud  quidem  exemplum  tibi  propositum  domi :  "sed 
tamen  naturae  similitudo  illius  ad  te  magis,  qui  ab  illo 
ortus  es,  quam  ad  unumquemque  nostriim  pervenire  potuit : 
ad  imitandum  vero  tarn  mihi  propositum  exemplar  illud 
est,  quam  tibi.  Sed,  si  illius  ^comitatem  et  facilitatem 
tuae  gravitati  severitatique  adsperseris,  non  %ta  (Juidem 
erunt  meliora,  quae  nunc  sunt  optima,  sed  certe  condita 
jucundius. 

XXXII.  67.  QuARE,  ut  ad  id,  quod  institui,  revortat, 
^tolle  mihi  e  causa  i^§pien  Catonis :  remove  ac  praeter- 
mitte  auctoritatem,  quae  in  judiciis  aut  nihil  valere,  aut 
ad  salutem  debet  valere :  congredere  mecum  criminibas 
ipsis.  ^Quid  accusas,  Cato  ?  quid  affers  in  judicium  ^ 
quid  arguis?  Ambitum  accusas?  Non  defendo.  ^Me 
reprehendis,  quod  idem  defendam,  quod  lege  punierim 
^Punivi  ambitum,  non  innocentiam.  ^Ambitum  vero  ip- 
sum  vel  tecum  accusabo,  si  voles.  .Dixisti,  senatus 
consultum,  me  referente,  esse  factiun,  ^O"  si  mercede 
^^corrupti  obviam  candidatis  issent,  si  conducti  secta- 
rentur,  ^^si  gladiatoribus  vulgo  locus  tributim,  et  item 
prandia  si  vulgo  essent  data,  contra  legem  Calpumiam 
factum  videri."     Ergo   ita  senatus  judical,    contra   legem 

acta  haec  videri,  ^^si  facta  sint :  decemit,  quod  nihil 
opus  est,  dum  candidatis  morem  gerit.  ^^Nam  factum 
sit,  necne,  vehementer  quaeritur.  Si  factum  sit,  quin 
contra  legem  sit,  dubitare  nemo  potest.  68.  Est  igitui 
ridiculum,  quod  est  dubium,  id  relinquere  incertum :  quod 
nemini  dubium  potest  esse,  id  judicare.  ^^Atqui  id  de« 
cemitur  omnibus  postulantibus  candidatis :  ut  ex  sena< 
tuscoMulto,  neque  cujus  intersit,  neque  contra  quern 
.sit,  intelligi  possit.  Quare  doce,  a  L.  Murena  ilia 
esse  commissa:  tum  egomet  tibi,  contra  legem  com- 
missa  esse,  x^oncedam. 

XXXIII.  ^*^*Mdlti  obviam    prodierunt   de  proTincia 
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deccdeiiti,  consulatum  petenti."     Solet  fieri.'    ^Eccm  an 
tern  non  proditur   revertenti  ?     ^'  Quae   fuit  ista  multi« 
todo !"      Primum,   si   tibi    Hstam    rationem   non    possim 
reddere:   quid  habet   admirationis,   tali    viro    advcnienti, 
candidate    consulari,   obviam  prodisse  multos  ?  quod  nisi 
asset   factum,   magis   mirandum    videretur.     69.    Quid  ? 
si  etiam  illud  addam,  ^quod  a  consuetudine  non  abborret, 
rogatos  esse  multos?  num   aut    criminosum  sit,  aut  mi- 
randum, qua  in  civitate  ^ogati  infimorum  hominum  filios, 
prope  de  nocte,  ex  ultima  saepe  urbe,   deductum   venire 
soleamus,  in   ea-  %on    esse    gravatos    homines   prodire 
hora  tertia   in   campum   Martium,    praesertim   talis   viri 
nomioB   rdgatos  ?     Quid  ?  >si  ''omnes  societates  venerunt, 
quarum   ex   numero    multi   bic  sedent  judices  ?  quid  ?  si 
multi  homines    nostri  ordinis  bonestissimi ?  quid?  si  ilia 
officiosissima,    quae    neminem    patitur    non    honeste    in 
urbem  introire,  ^ta  natio  candidatorum  ?  si  denique  ipse 
accusator    Foster    Postumius    obviam   cum    bene  magna 
caterva   sua   venit :    quid  babet  ista  multitudo  admiratio- 
nis  ?     Omitto  ^^cUentes,  vicinos,  tribules,  exercitum  totum 
Luculli,.  qui  ad   triumphum   per   eos   dies  venerat:  hoc 
dico,    ^^frequentiam   in   isto   officio   gratuitam,  non  mode 
dignitati  ullius  umquam,  sed  ne  voluntati  quidem  defuisse 
70.  ^^*  At-sectab^ntur  multi." — Doce,   mercede  :  conced 
am  esse  crimen.     Hoc  quidem  remoto,  quid  reprehendis  1 
XXXIV.    i3<4Qmo  Qpus   est,   inquit,    sectatoribus  ?" — 
A  me  tu  id   quaeris,  quid  opus  sit  eo,  ^^quo  semper  usi 
sumus?      ^Homines    tenues   unum    habent    in    nostnmi 
ordinem  aut   promerendi   aut   referendi   beneficii   locum, 
hanc  in  nostris  petitionibus  operant  atque  assectationem. 
^Neque  enim  fieri*  potest,  neque   postulandum  est  a  no- 
bis, ant  ab  equitibus  Romanis,  ut  suos   necessaries  can 
didatos  sectentur  tptos  dies :  -^''a  quibus  si  domus  nostra 
celebratur,   si    interdum    ad    forum    deducimur,    si  uno 
*%asilicae    spatio  honestamur,    diligenter  observari  vide- 
mur  et  coll:  ^^enuiorum  et  non  occupatorum  amiconim 
sst    ista    assiduitas,    quorum    copia   bonis    et    beneficis 

11* 
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deesse  non  sole!;.  71.  Noli  igitur  eripere  ^hunc  inferion 
generi  hominum  fnictum  officii,  Cato :  sine  eost,  qui 
omnia  a  nobis  sperant,  habere  ipsos  quoque  aliquid, 
quod  nobis  tribuere  possint.  ^Si  nihil  erit;  praeter  ipso- 
rum  suffragium,  tenue  est:  si,  ut  suffragentur,  nihil 
valent.  gratia.  Ipsi  denique«  ut  solent  loqni,  %on  diceiv 
pro  nobis,  non  spondere,  non  Tocare  domum  suam  po0- 
sunt:  atque  ^haec  a  nobis  petunt  omnia,  neque  ulla  re 
alia,  quae  a  nobis  consequuntur,  nisi  opera  sua,  com- 
pensari  putant  posse.  Itaque  et  ^legi  Fabiae,  quae  est 
de  numero  sectatorum,  et  senatuSconsulto,  quod  est  ^L. 
Caesare  consule  factum,  restiterunt.  ''Nulla  est  enim 
poena,  quae  possit  observantiam  tenuiorum  ab  hoc  vetere 
institute  officiorum  excludere. — 72.  ®^'  At  spectacula  sunt 
tributim  data,  et  ad  prandium  vulgo  vocati.*' — Etsi  hoc 
factum  a  Murena  omnino,  judices,  non  est,  ab  ejus  ami 
cis.autem  ^more  et  modo  factum  est;  tamen  admoniuis 
re  ipsa,  recordor,  quantum  hae  quaestiones  in  senlitu 
habitae  ^^punctorum  nobis,  Servi,  detraxennt.  Quod 
enim  tempus  fuit  aut  nostra  aut  patrum  nostrorum  memor- 
ia,  ^^quo  haec,  sive  ambitio  est,  sive  liberalitas,  non 
fuerit,  ut  locus  et  in  circo  et  in  foro  daretur  amicis  et 
tribulibus  ?  ^^j^aec  homines  tenuiores  primum,  nondum 
qui  a  suis  tribulibus  vetere  institute  assequebantur  *  * 

XXXV.  73    *  *  *  ^^Praefectum   fabriim    semel   locum 
ribulibus  suis  ^Medisse  :  quid  statuent  in  viros  primaries, 
'^qui  in   circo  totas   tabemas,   tribulium  causa,  compara 
runt  ?     ^^Haec  omnia  sectatorum,  spectaculorum,  prandio 
rum  item  crimina,  a  multitudine  in  tuam  nimiam  diligen 
tiam,  Servi,  conjecta  sunt :  in  quibus   tamen  Murena  ab 
senatus    auctoritate    defenditur.      Quid    enim?      Senatus 
num  obviam  prodire  crimen  putat  ?    "  Non ;  sed  mercede." 
"Convince.     Num  sectari  multos  ?    ".Non ;  sed  conduc- 
tos."     i^Doce.      Num  locum   ad   spectandum  dare  ?  aut 
ad  prandium  invitare  ?    "  Minime ;  ^^sed  vulgo,  passim." — 
Quid  est  vulgo  ?    "  Universes."    Non  igitur,  si  ^L.  Nat* 
la*  summo  loco   adolescens,  qui,  et  quo  animo  jam  sit, 
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Bt  quails  dr  futurus  sit,  videmus,  Hn  equitum  centuriis 
voluit  esse  et  ad  hoc  officium  necessitudinis,  et  ad  reliquum 
tempus,  graiiosus,  id  erit  *ejus  vitrico  fraudi,  aut  cri- 
mini :  nee,  si  ^virgo  Vestalis,  hujns  propinqua  et  neces- 
saria,  locum  suum  ^gladiatoribus  concessit  huic,  ^on  et 
Ula  pie  fecit,  et  hie  a  culpa  est  remotus.  ^Omnia  haec 
sunt  officia  neccssariorum,  commoda  tenuiorum,  munia 
^candidatorum. 

74.  At  enim  agit  mecum  ^austere  et  Stoic^  Cato. 
Negat  yerum  esse,  allici  benevolentiam  cibo:  negat, 
^dicium  hominum  in  magistratibus  mandandis  corrumpi 
▼ohiptatibus  oportere.  Ergo  ad  coenam,  petitionis  causa, 
si  quis  vocat,  condemnetur.  ®"  Quippe,"  inquit,  "  tu  mihi 
summum  imperium,  tu  summam  auctoritatem,  tu  guber- 
nacula  reipublicae  petas  fovendis  hominum  sensibus,  et 
deleniendis  animis,  et  adhibendis  voluptatibus  ?  *°Utrum 
lenocinium,"  inquit,  "  a  grege  delicatae  juventutis,  an  orbis 
terrarum  impenum  a  populo  Romano  petebas?" — ^^Hor 
ribills  oratio:  sed  eam  usus,  vita,  mores,  civitas  ipsa 
respuit.  Neque  tamen  Lacedaemonii,  ^^auctores  istius 
vitae  atque  orationis,  qui  quotidianis  epulis  in  robore  ac- 
cumbunt,  neque  vero  ^^Q^etes,  quoruih  nemo  gustavit 
umquam  Cubans,  ^^elius,  quam  Romani  homines,  ^^qui 
tempera  voluptatis  laborisque  dispertiunt,  respublicas  suas 
retinuerunt:  *<kjuorum  alieri  iSo  adventu  nostri  exercitus 
deleti  sunt;  alteri  nostri  imperii  praesidio  disciplinam 
suam  legesque  conservant. 

XXXVI.  75.  QuARE  noli,  Cato,  majorum  instituta, 
quae  "res  ipsa,  quae  diutumitas  imperii  comprobat,  nim- 
ium  severa  oratione  reprehendere.  Fuit  ^^eodem  ex 
studio  vir  eruditus  apud  patres  nostros,  et  honestus  homo 
ct  nobilis,  Q.  Tubero.  Is,  cum  "epulum  Q.  Maximus, 
"•Africani  patrui  sui  nomine,  populo  Romano  daret,  roga- 
tos  est  a  Maximo,  ^^ut  triclinium  stemoret,  cum  esset 
Tubero  ejusdem  Africani  sororis  filius.  Atque  ille,  homo 
emditissimus,  ac  Stoicus,  ^travit  pelliculis  haedinis 
bctulos  Punicanos,  et  oxposuit  vasa  Samia :    quasi  veto 
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68set  Diogenes  Cynicus  moituus,  et  non  tliyini  hominli 
A^fricani  mors  honestaretur ;  quern  cum  supremo  eju3  die 
Maximus  laudaret,  gratias  egit  diis  immortalibus,  quod 
ille  vir  in  hac  republica  potissimum  natus  esset ;  necesse 
enim  fmsse,  ibi  esse  terrarum  imperium,  ubi  ille  esset 
Hujus  in  morte  celebranda  graviter  tulit  popldus  Roma- 
nus  ^hanc  perversam  sapientiam  Tuberonis.  76.  Itaque 
%omo  integerrimus,  civis  optiraus,  cum  esset  L.  Paulli 
nepos,  P.  Africani,  ut  dixi,  sororis  filius,  ^his  haedinis 
pelliculis  praetura  dejectus  est.  Odit  populus  Romaxins 
privatam  luxuriam,  publicam  magnificentiam  diligit :  hion 
amat  profusas  epulas,  sordes  et  inhumanitatem  multo 
minus:  Mistinguit  rationem  officiorum  ac  temporum,  Ti- 
cissitudinem  laboris  ac  voluptatis.  Nam,  quod  ais,  nulla 
re  allici  hominum  mentes  oportere  ad  magistratum  man- 
dandum,  nisi  dignitate; '^hoc  tu  ipse,  in  quosumma  est 
dignitas,  non  servas.  Cur  enim  quemquam,  ut  studeat 
tibi,  ut  te  adjuvet,  rogas  ?  Rogas  tu  me,  ut  mihi  piai^ 
sis,  ut  committam  ego  me  tibi.  Quid  tandem?  istoc 
me  rogari  oportet  abs  te,  an  te  potius  a  me,  ut  pro  mea 
salute  laborem  pen'culumque  suscipias?  77.  Quid?  quod 
habes  ''nomenclatdrem  ?  in  eo  quidem  ^fallis  et  decipis. 
^Nam,  si  nomine  appellari  abs  te  cives  tuos  honestum 
est,  turpe  est  eos  notiores  esse  servo  tuo  quam  tibi. 
'^Sin,  etiam  si  noris,  taiflen  per  monitorem  appellandi 
sunt,  ^^cur  ante  petis,  quam  insusurravit  ?  aut  quid,  cum 
admoneris,  tamen,  quasi  tute  noris,  ita  salutas?  quid, 
posteaquam  es  designatus,  multo  salutas  negligentius  ? 
^^Haec  omnia  ad  rationem  civitatis  si  dirigas,  recta  simt: 
Mn  perpendere  ad  disciplinae  praecepta  velis,  reperian- 
tur  pravissima.  Quare  nee  plebi  Romanae  eripiendi 
'^fructus  isti  sunt  ludorum,  gladiatorum,  conviviorum, 
quae  omnia  majores  nostri  comparaverunt :  ^%ec  candi 
datis  ista  benignitas  adimenda  est,  quae  liberalitatem 
magis  significat,  quam  largitionem. 

XXXVII.  78.  ^^At  enim  te  ad  accusandum  respubuca 
adduxit.     ^^Credo,  Cato,  te  isto  animo  atque  ea  opinio  %i 
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renisse.  Sed  tu  imprudentia  laberis.  Ego  quod  facio, 
Indices,  cum  amicitiae  dignitatisque  L.  Murenae  gratia 
facio«  turn  me  pacis,  otii,  concordiae,  libertatis,  salutis, 
vitae  denique  omnium  nostriim  causa  facere  ^clamo  atque 
testor.  Audite,  audite  consulem,  judices,  nihil  dicam 
arrogantius,  tantum  dicam,  totos  dies  atque  noctes  de 
republica  cogitantem.  Non  usque  eo  L.  Catilina  rem 
publicam  despexit  atque  contempsit,  ut  ea  copia,  quam 
secum  eduxit,  se  hanc  civitatem  oppressuripi  arbitraretur 
^Latins  patet  illius  sceleris  contagio,  quam  quisquan 
putat;  ad  plures  pertinet.  Intus,  intus,  inquam,  est 
^equus  Trojanus  :  a  quo  nunquam,  me  consule,  dormien 
tea  opprimemiri.  79.  Quaeris  a  me,  quid  ego  Catilinam 
pdetuam.  Nihil ;  et  curavi,  ne  quis  metueret :  sed  ^copias 
illius,  quas  hie  video,  dico  esse  metuendas:  nee  tarn 
timendus  est  nunc  exercitus  L.  Catilinae,  quam  isti,  qui 
ilium  exercitum  deseruisse  dicuntur.  N6n  enim  deseru* 
erunt,  sed  ab  illo  in  speculis  atque  insidiis  relicti,  ^ir 
capite  atque  in  cervicibus  nostris  restiterunt.  Hi  et  ^inte* 
grum  consulem,  et  bonum  iniperatorem,  ''et  natura,  et  fortu- 
aa  cum  reipublicae  salute  conjunctum,  dejici  de  urbis  prae  ^ 
^dio,  et  de  custodia  civitatis  ^vestris  sententiis  deturbar. 
volant.  Quorum  ego  ferrum  et  audaciam  rejeci  ^in  cam 
po,  debilitavi  in  foro,  compressi  etiam  domi  meae  saepe, 
judices,-  his  vos  si  alterum  consulem  tradiderids,  plus 
multo  erunt  vestris  sententiis,  quam  suis  gladiis  con- 
secuti.  Magni  interest,  judices,  id  quod  ego  multis  re- 
pugnanlibus  egi  atque  perfcci,  esse  ^%alendis  Januariis 
in  republica  duo  consules.  80.«  Nolite  arbitrari,  medioc- 
*ribii8  consiliis,  aut  usitatb  viis,  ^^aut**  Non  lex  im- 
proba,  non  pemiciosa  largitio,  non  auditum  aliquando 
^iquod  malum  %eipublicae  quaeritur.  Inita  sunt  in  hac 
eintate  consilia,  judices,  urbis  delendae,  civium  truci- 
dandomm,  nominis  Romani  exstinguendi.  Atque  haec 
eives,  cires,  inquam,  (si  eos  hoc  nomine  appellari  faa 
est,)  de  pjitria  sua  et  cogitant  et  cogitaverunt ;  horum 
0go  qnotidie  consiliis  occurro,  andaciam  debilito,  scelen 
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resisto.  Sed  vos  moneo,  judices:  ^in  exitu  esl  jam 
meus  consulatus :  nolite  mihi  subtrahere  ^vicaiium  meae 
diligentiae:  nolite  adimere  eum,  cui  rempublicam  cupio 
tradere  incolumem,  ab  his  lands  periculis  defendendam. 
XXXVIII.  81.  Atqub  ad  haec  mala,  judices,  quid 
accodat  aliud,  non  videtis?  Te,  te  appello,  Cato:  nan- 
ne  prospicis  ^tempestatem  anni  tui?  jam  enim  hestema 
concione  intonuit  vox  pemiciosa  Mesignati  triboni,  col- 
legae  tui:  cpntra  quern  multum  ^tua  mens,  multimi 
«mnes  boni  providenmt,  qui  te  ad  tribunatus  petitLoneni 
vocavenmt.  Omnia,  quae  per  hoc  triennium  agitata 
sunt,  jam  ab  eo  tempore,  quo  %  L.  Catilina  et  Cn 
Pisone  initum  consilium  senatus  interficiendi  scitis  esse, 
in  hos    dies,   in  hos   menses,  in  hoc  tempus  emmpant 

82.  Qui  locus  est,  judices,  quod  tempus,  qui  dies,  quae 
nox,  cum  ego  non  ex  istorum  insidiis  ac  mucronibos, 
non  solum  meof  sed  multo  etiam  magis  divino  consilio 
eripiar  atque  evolem  ?  Neque  isti  me  ''meo  nomine 
interfici,  sed  vigilantem  consulem  de  reipublicae  prae- 
sidio  demo V ere  volunt:  nee  minus  vellent,  Cato,  te 
quoque  aliqua  ratione,  si  possent,  tollere:  id  quod,  mihi 
crede,  ®et  agunt,  et  moHuntur.  Vident,  quantum  in  U- 
sit  animi,  quantum  ingenii,  quantum  auctoritatis,  qnan 
turn  reipublicae  praesidii  :  sed  cum  ^consulari  anc 
toritate  et  auxilio  spoliatam  vim  tribuniciam  viderint, 
turn  se  facilius  inermem  et  debilitatimi  te  oppressu- 
ros  arbitrantur.  Nam  ^°ne  sufficiatur  consul,  non  tim- 
ent.  i^Vident  te  in  tuorum  potestate  coUegarum  fore: 
sperant  ^^sibi  Silanum,  clarum  virum,  sine  collega,  te 
sine   consule,   rempublicam    sine   praesidio   objici  posse.' 

83.  His  tantis  in  rebus  tantisque  in  periculis,  est  toum, 
M.  Cato,  qui  non  mihi,  non  tibi,  sed  patriae  natos  es, 
videre  quid  agatur,  retinere  adjutorem,  defensorem,  socium 
in  republica  consulem  ^^on  cupidiun,  consulem  (quod 
maxime  tempus  hoc  postulat)  iortuna  constitutum  ad 
a.mplexandum  otium :  scientia,  ad  bellum  gerendum  .*  ^^ani 
Qoo  et  usu,  ad  quod  velis  negotium. 
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XXXIX.  QuAMQUAM  ^hujusce  rei  potestas  omnii 
in  Tobis  sita  est,  judices:  totam  rempublicam  vos  lii 
hac  causa  tenetis,  vos  gubematis.  Si  L.  Catilina  cuni 
aoo  consilio  nefariorum  hominum,  quos  secum  eduxit, 
hac  de  re  posset  judicare,  condemnaret  L.  Murenam: 
si  inteificere  posset,  occideret.  ^Petunt  eniin  rationes 
illius,  lit  orbetur  auxilio  respublica:  ut  minuatur  contra 
8uum  furorem  imperatorum  copia:  ut  major  facultas 
tiibunis  plebis  detur,  ^depulso  adversario,  seditionis 
ac  discordiae  concitandae.  ^Idenme  igitur  delecti  am- 
pliasimis  ex  ordinibus  honestbsimi  atque  sapientissimi 
viri  judicabunt,  quod  ille  importunissimus  gladiator,  bos- 
tis  reipublicae  ,  judicaret  ?  84.  Mihi  credite,  judices, 
in  hac  causa  non  solum  de  L.  Murenae,  verum  etiam 
de  vestra  salute  sententiam  feretis.  In  discrimen  ex- 
tremum  venimus:  nihil  est  jam,  unde  nos  reficiamust 
aut  ubi  lapsi  resistamus.  Non  solum  minuenda  nos 
sunt  auxilia,-  quae  habemus,  sed  etiam  nova,  si  fieii 
possit,  comparanda.  Hostis  est  enim  non  ^apud  Ani- 
enem,  quod  bello  Punico  gravissimum  visum  est,  sed 
in  urbe,  in/foro:  (dii  immortales!  sine  gemitu  hoc  did 
non  potest :)  %on  nemo  etiam  in  illo  sacrario  reipub* 
licae,  in  ipsa,  inquam,  curia  non  nemo  hostis  est.  Dii* 
''fazint,  ut  %ieus  coUega,  vir  fortissimus,  hoc  Catilinae 
nefarium  latrocinium  armatus  opprimat!  ego  togatus 
vobis  bonisque  omnibus  adjutoribus,  hoc,  quod  concep- 
tom  respublica  periculum  parturit,  consilio  discutiam 
et  comprimam!  ^5.  Sed  quid  tandem  fiet,  si  ^haec 
elapsa  de  manibus  nostris,  in  eum  annum,  qui  consequi- 
tur,  redundaiint?  Unus  erit  consul,  et  is  non  in  ad- 
ministrando  bello,  sed  in  sufficiendo  collega  occupatus 
Hunc  jam  qui  ^^pedituri  sint,  *  *  ilia  pestis  immanis, 
'^impoirtuna,  prorumpet,  qua  poterit :  et  jam  populo  Ro« 
mano  minatur:  in  agros  suburbanos  repente  advolabit- 
^eisabitur  in  castris  furor,  in  curia  timer,  in  fori 
MDJuralio,  in  campo  exercitus,  in  agris  vastitas :  om 
vi  autem    in   sede   ac  loco  ferrum   flammamque  metu 
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emus      Quae  jamdiu  oomparantur,   eadem  ista    omniR, 
^si    ornata    suis    praesidiis     erit     respublica,    facile    et 
magistratuum   consiliis   et   privatorum   diligentia  cominri 
mentui. 

XL.  86,  Quae  cum  ita  sint,  judices,  primum  ra- 
publicae  causa,  qua  nulla  res  cuiquam  ^potior  debet  esse, 
Fos,  pro  mea  summa  et  vobis  cognita  in  rempublicam 
diligentia,  moneo,  pro  auctoritate  consular!  hortor,.  pro 
magnitudine  periculi  obtestor,  ut  otio,  ut  paci,  ut  saluti, 
ut  vitae  vestrae  et  ceterorum  civium  consulatis:  deinde 
ego  £dem  vestram,  ^defensoris  et  amici  officio  adiiuc*- 
tus,  oro  atque  pbsecro,  judices,  ut  ne  hominis  miseri, 
et  cum  ^corporis  morbo,  turn  animi  dolore  coufecti,  L. 
Murenae,  recentem  gratulationem  nova  lamentatione 
obruatis.  Modo  maximo  beneficio  populi  Romani  or- 
natus,  fortunatus  videbatur,  quod  primus  in  familiam 
veterem,  primus  in  ^unicipium  antiquissimum  consa 
latum  attulisset ;  nunc  idem  ^squalore  sordidus,  confectas. 
morbo,  lacr3anis  ac  moerore  perditus,  vester  est  supplex, 
judices,  vestram  fidem  obtestatur,  misericordiam  implo- 
rat,  vestram  potestatem  ac  vestras  opes  ''intuetur.  87. 
Nolite,  per  deos  immortales!  judices,  %ac  eum  re,  qua 
se  honestiorem  fore  putavit,  etiam  ceteris  ante  partis 
honestatibus  atque  omni  dignitate  fortunaque  priyare. 
^Atque  ita  vos  L.  Murena,  judices,  orat  atque  obsecrat, 
si  injuste  neminem  laesit;  si  nullius  aures  voluntatem- 
ve  violavit ;  si  nemini,  ut  levissime  dicam,  odio,  nee 
domi,  nee  militiae,  fuit,  sit  apud  vos  ^^modestiae  loc 
us,  sit  demissis  hominibus  perfugium,  sit  auxilium 
pudori.  ^'Misericordiam  spoliatio  consulatus  magnam 
habere  debet,  judices.  ^^Una  enim  eripiuntur  cum  con* 
iulatu  omnia.  Invidiam  vero  his  temporibus  habere 
eonsulatus  ipse  nullam  potest.  ^^Objicitur  enim  con- 
cionibus  seditiosorum,  insidiis  conjuratorum,  telis  Cat- 
4inae  :  ad  omne  deniqvie  periculum,  atque  ad  omnem 
invidiam  solus  opponitur.  88.  Quare  quid  invidendnm 
Murenae,    aut  cuiquam    nostrdm  sit  ^*m  hoc    praeclaro 
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consulatu,  non  video,  judices.  Quae  vero  miserauda 
sunt,  ea  et  mihi  ante  octdos  versantur,  et  vos  videre 
et  perspicere  potestis. 

XLI.  Si  (quod  Jupiter  omen  avertat !)  %unc  vestns 
sententiis  afflixeritis,  ^quo  se  miser  vertet?  domumne? 
ut  earn  imaginem  clarissimi  viri,  parentis  sui,  quam 
paucis  ante  diebus  ^laureatam  in  sua  gratulatione 
conspexit,  eandem  deformatam  ignominia  *lugentem- 
que  videat  ?  an  ad  matrem,  quae  ^misera,  modo  con- 
fiulem  osculata  filium  suum,  nimc  cruciatur  et  sollici- 
ta  est,  ne  eundem  paullo  post  spoliatum  omni  digni- 
tate  cbnspiciat  ?  89.  Sed  quid  ego  matrem,  aut  domum 
appello,  quem  ^nova  poena  legis  et  domo,  et  parente, 
omnium  suorum  consuetudine  conspectuque  privat? 
Ibit  igitur  in  exsilium  miser  ?  Quo  ?  ad  Orientisne 
partes,  in  quibus  annos  multos  legatus  fuit,  et  exerci- 
tus  duxit,  et  res  maximas  gessit?  ^At  habet  magnum 
dolorem,  unde  cum  honore  decesseris,  eodem  cum 
ignominia  reverti.  An  se  in  contrariam  partem  terra- 
rmn^abdet,  ut  Gallia  Transalpina,  quem  nuper  ^smnmo 
cum  imperio  libentissime  viderit,  eundem  lugentem, 
inoecentem,  exsulem  videat?  In  ea  porro  provincia, 
quo  animo  ®C..  Murenam,  fratrem  suum,  adspiciet  ?  ^°qui 
hujus  dolor  ?  qui  illius .  moeror  erit  ?  quae  utriusque 
lamentatio?  "quanta  autem  perturbatio  fortunae  atque 
sermonis,  quod,  quibus  in  locis  paucis  ante  diebus 
factum  esse  consulem  Murenam,  nuntii  literaeque  cele- 
brassent,  ei  unde  hospites  atque  amici  gratulatum  Ro- 
mam  concurrerint,  repente  eo  accedat  ipse  nuntius 
suae  calamitatis?  90.  Quae  si  acerba,  si  misera,  si 
luctuosa  sunt,  si  alienissima  a  mansuetudine  et  miseri* 
cordia  yestra,  judices,  ^^conservate  populi  Romani  bene 
ficium  :  reddite  reipublicae  consulem  :  date  hoc  ipsius 
padori,  date  patri  mortuo,  date  generi  et  familiae,  date 
etiam  Lanuvio,  municipio  honestissimo,  quod  in  hac  tota 
causa  frequens  moestumque  vidistis.  Nolite  a  sacris 
pfttriis  i^Junonis    Sospitae,    cui   omnes  consules  ^*facere 
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necesse  est,  'domesticum  et  suum  consulem  potissimuni 
avellere.  Quern  ego  vobis,  si  quid  habet  momenti 
commendatio,  aut  auctoritatis  'confinuatio  mea,  consul 
consulem,  judices,  ita  'commendo,  ut  cupidissimum  ^)tii9 
'studiosissimum  bonorum,  acceriimum  contra  seditionem, 
fortissimum  in  bello,  inimicissimum  huic  conjuratiom, 
quae  nunc  rempublicam  labefactat,  futurum  esse  *pro 
mittam  et  spondeam. 
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1.  M.  TvLLii  CioBRONis,  &c.  "  Fiist  Oration  of  M.  Tullios  ] 
Cicero  against  Lncios  Catiline,  delivered  in  the  Senate." — Catiline's 
mtention  was  to  leave  Rome,  and  join  his  aimy,  then  assembling  in 
different  parts  of  Italy ;  while  the  other  conspirators  remained  withm 
the  walls,  to  butcher  the  senators  and  fire  tho  capitoL  Cicero,  hav- 
ing  discovered  this  design,  summoned  the  senate  to  meet  in  the 
temple  of  Jupiter  Stator,  with  the  intention  of  laying  before  it  the 
whole  circumstances  of  the  plot.  But  Catiline  having  unexpectedly 
appeared  in  the  midst  of  the  assembly,  his  audacity  impelled  the 
consular  orator  to  an  abrupt  invective,  which  is  directly  addressed 
to  the  traitor,  and  commences  without  the  preamble  by  which  most 
9f  his  other  harangues  are  introduced. 

In  point  of  effect,  this  oration  must  have  been  perfectly  electric 
rhe  disclosure  to  the  criminal  himself  of  his  most  secret  purposes  * 
their  flagitious  nature,  threatening  the  life  of  every  one  present ;  the 
whole  course  of  his  villanies  and  treasons,  blazoned  forth  with  the 
fire  of  incensed  eloquence ;  and  tSb  adjuration  to  him,  by  fleeing 
from  Rome,  to  free  his  country  from  such  a  pest,  were  all  wonder- 
fully calculated  to  excite  astonishment,  admiration,  and  horror. 

The  great  object  of  the  whole  oration,  was  to  drive  Catiline  into 
banishment ;  and  it  appears  somewhat  singular,  that  so  dangerous  a 
personage,  and  one  who  might  have  been  so  easily  convicted,  should 
thus  have  been  forced,  or  even  allowed,  to  withdraw  to  his  army, 
instead  of  being  secured  and  punished.  From  the  language  of  Sal- 
hut,  {Cat,  C.31,)  this  oration  would  appear  to  have  been  originally 
altogether  extemporaneous,  and  to  Lave  been  subsequently  commit- 
ted to  writing  by  Cicera 


2.  Quousque  tandem,  &c.  **  How  far,  then,  Catiime,  wilt  thou 
tnfle  with  our  patience  1  How  long,  too,  will  that  frantic  wicked- 
«Bi*  if  thine  baffle  our  efforts  1     To  what  extent  will  thy  unbridled 
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]  a  Jbcitj  insolently  display  itself  V'-rWe  may  suppose  the  whole 
senate  to  haVe  renxained,  for  a  time,  buried  in  the  deepest  sflenoe, 
eveiy  eye  directed  towards  Catiline ;  and  Gicero,  at  last,  slowfy 
rising  from  his  curule  chair,  and  pointing  the  finger  of  indignant 
scorn  at  the  guilty  intruder,  to  have  burst  forth  into  this  startling  and 
impassioned  exordium. 

3.  Abutere.  Literally,  "wilt  thou  abuse.*' — Cicero  prefers  the 
softer  and  more  poetic  termination  re,  in  the  imperfect  and  future 
indicative,  and  present  and  imperfect  subjunctive.  In  the  present 
indicative  he  rarely  employs  it. — Patientia  nostra.  The  reference 
in  nostra  is  to  himself  and  the  senate  generally. 

4.  Jste  tuns.  The  pronoun  iste  is  here  employed  to  mark  indig- 
nant scorn  and  contempt.  It  must  be  observ^  with  regard  to  tstCf 
that  it  is,  strictly  speaking,  used,  together  with  its  deiivative«i,  in  « 
reference  to  the  person  addressed.  Thus,  iste  locus,  "  that  place 
where  you  are ;"  ista  verba,  "  those  words  which  you  uttered.'* 
When  Cicero  addressed  his  antagonist,  in  any  mstance,  he  c^ten 
used  iste,  in  accordance  with  the  'principle  just  laid  down ;  and,  as 
he  generally  used  it  contumeliously,  it  acquired  a  reproachful  mean- 
ing. But  this  is  by  no  means  universally  the  case.  In  the  present 
passage,  however,  iste  has  this  scornful  meaning,  and  tuus  is  mer^ 
added  in-order  to  strengthen  its  general  reference  to  the  person 
addressed. 

5.  Eludet.  A  metaphor  borrowed  from  the  movements  of  gladi- 
ators, in  avoiding  a  blow  from  an  opponent.  (Donat.  in  Ter.  Eun. 
1,  1, 10.)  So  Catiline  is  said,  by  the  orator,  to  baffle  every  effort,  on 
the  part  of  good  citizens,  for  preserving  the  public  repose. — Quern 
adjinem.  Equivalent,  in  Ciceitsnian  Latinity,  to  quousque  or  quam- 
diu.  {Ernesti,  Clav.  Cic.  s.  v.  finis. — Sckutz,  Index  Lot.  s.  v.)— 
Jactabit.  The  student  will  mark  the  force  of  the  frequentative.  It. 
is  equivalent  to  insolenler  se  geret. 

6.  Nihilne  te,  &c.  "  Have  the  guards  stationed  nightly  on  tho 
Palatine  hill  produced  no  impression  upon  thee  1  Have  the  watches 
planted  throughout  the  city  produced  none  1  None,  the  consterna- 
tion that  pervades  all  classes  1  None,  the  thronging  together  of  all 
good  citizens  1"  &c.  Literally,  "  Has  the  nightly  guard  of  the  M- 
atium  in  no  respect  moved  thee?  In  no  respect  have  the  watches 
of  the  city  V*  &c. 

7.  Palatii.  The  Palatine  was  the  most  central  one  of  the  seven 
hills  of  Rome,  and  the  most  important  to  be  guarded  in  case  any 
public  disturbance  arose,  since  a  foe,  in  possession  of  it,  might  easLy 
make  himself  master  of  the  rest  of  the  city.  Hence  the  necessity 
of  its  being  secured  on  the  present  occasion.    The  Pal&tine  hill  wis 
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Ptgo. 
flie  veddeDee  of  Romulus,  and  in  fact,  the  fira^.  part  of  the  city  thai     | 
fnB  inhabited.     Here,  in  a  later  age,  stood  the  imperial  mansion  of 
Augustus  and  his  successors;  and  hence  the  origin  of  the  modem 
»eim  "palace." 

8.  Urbis  vigUiae.  When  there  was  any  alarm  or  disturbance  Jtt 
Jie  city,  or  when  any  suspicion  was  entertained  of  public  commotion 
or  secret  conspiracy,  the  inferior  magistrates  (the  aediles,  quaes- 
tors, and  tribunes,)  were  entrusted  by  the  senate  with  the  care  of 
ihe  public  peace,  and  planted  guards  and  watches  in  proper  places. 
Con^are  ScUlust,  {Cat.  c.  30,)  "  Ut  Romae  per  tctam  urbem  vigi- 
Hoe  haherentur.  Usque  minor es  magisiratus  praeessent.*^ 

9.  Cancursus.     Several  editions  have  consensus  ("  the  union,") 
which  ]b  also  given  by  QuintiHan  (9, 3, 30)  in  citing  from  this  passage 
rhe  more  spirited  reading,  however,  is  undoubtedly  concursus. 

10.  MuTtitissimus.  In  dangerous  emergencies,  the  senate  weie 
usually  convened  in  the  temple  of  some  tutelary  divinity,  and  not  in 
a  curio,  or  senate-house.  The  place  selected,  on  the  present  occa- 
sion, was  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Stator,  at  the  foot  of  the  Palatine 
hill ;  and  it  is  hence  called  "  munUissimus  locusj**  from  the  circum- 
stance of  there  being  a  guard,  at  the  time,  on  the  Palatine.  With 
respect  to  the  true  position  of  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Stator,  (which 
some  editors  very  erroneously  make  to  have  been  in  the  capitol,) 
consult  Liv.  1,  12.     Ovid.  Fast.  By  794.     Nardini^  6,  12. 

11.  Horum  ora  wXtusque.  "The  looks  and  countenances  of 
these  who  are  here  assembled."  Ora  refers  to  the  looks  of  aversion 
directed  at  Catiline  by  the  great  majority  of  those  present ;  vultus 
to  their  countenances,  in  which  were  depicted  anxiety  and  alarm. 
Muretus  refers  the  words  to  the  aversion  manifested  by  the  senators 
on  the  entrance  of  Catiline  into  the  assembly,  when  all  quitted  that 
part  of  the  benches  where  he  had  taken  his  seat.  They  would  rather 
seem,  to  refer  to  the  deportment  of  the  senate  during  all  the  time 
that  he  had  been  present. 

12.  Paiere.  "  Lie  open  to  view,"  i.  e.  are  brought  f ally  to  light. 
-^Constrietam  jam  horum  omnium  teneri.  Literally,  "  is  now  held 
firmly  grasped  by  the  knowledge  of  all  of  these,"  i.  e.  is  now  become 
a  matter  of  firm  conviction  to  all  who  are  here  assembled.  Coii 
ttrietus  b  elegantly  applied  to  whatever  is  firmly  held  in,  and  can 
10  longer  escape,  our  grasp.  While  the  compound  term  conscientia 
'instead  oif  the  simple  scientia)  is  employed  to  denote  that  many 
•re  acquainted  with  the  conspiracy.  Compare  the  explanation  of 
Sehtttz,  {Index  Lai.  s.  v.,)  "  Communis  iiUer  complures  rei  alicu* 
jus  notitia." — ^We  have  given  horum  omnium  with  Graeviu^ 
■nttead  of  the  caramon  reading;  omnium  horum. 
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I  13.  Proxima.    Cicero  delivered  this  oration  on  the  8th  Novein 

ber.  A  meeting  of  the  conspiratois  had  taken  place  on  the  nfgU 
of  the  6th,  at  the  house  of  Laeca.  This  is  what  Cicero  calls  run 
supei^.  The  morning  of  tlie  7th  was  the  time  fixed  for  his  assas- 
sination by  the  two  Roman  lUiights.  During  that  day,  Cicero  caused 
all  the  movements  of  the  conspirators  to  be  closely  watched,  and 
ascertained  also,  by  his  secret  agents,  all  that  was  done  on  the 
night  of  the  7th.  This  was  the  Jiox  proximo.  Compare  chapter 
4th,  and  Pro  Sull,  c.  18. 

14*  Jmmo  vero.    "  Nay,  indeed."    Graevius  omits  vero,  but  its 
presence  imparts  additional  strength  to  the  clause.     Compare  JETp. 
ad  Att.  12,  42 :   "  Ferendus  tibi  in  hoc  error :  ferendus  1    immo 
vero  etiam  adjuvandus.**    And  also  Tursellinus  de  Part,  Lot.  s.  v 
.Immo. 

15.  Publici  consilii  particeps,  "  A  sharer  in  the  public  delibera- 
tions.'' Cicero's  object  is  to  excite  the  indignation  of  the  senate 
against  Catiline,  for  his  having  come  into  that  assembly,  not  to 
inquire  or  seek  for  any  thing,  but  actually  to  take  part  in  their  de- 
liberations. 

16.  Viri  fortes.     Spoken  ironically.     "Men,  full  of  courage.** 
Cicero  charges  himself  and  the  senate  with  cowardice,  in  not  liavin{ 
nr^ore  this  brought  Catiline  to  punishment. — Satisfacere  rdpubUeae 
**  To  be  doing  out  duty  to  the  state." — Tstius,     "  Of  that  wretch.' 
Pointing  at  .Cat! line.     Compare  note  4,  page  1. 

17.  In  te  conferrif  &c.     Understand  yaTnprtt^m,  from  theprevi 
ous  clause.     "  Long  since  ought  that  ruin  to  have  been  Heaped  upon 
thy  own  head,"  &c.     The  pronoun  istam  tacitly  implies-  that  the 
ruin  in  question  is  the  work  of  Catiline,  and  this  idea  is  immediately 
enlarged  upon  in  what  follows,  qtiam  tu  in  nos  omtus,  &c. 

18.  An  vero.  The  primitive  meaning  of  an  is  "  or,"  and,  when 
used  interrogatively,  the  sentence  is  always  elliptical.  Thus,  an 
decertare  mecum  voluitl  "Did  he  wish  to  contend  with  mel" 
This,  when  resolved,  is  nothing  more  than,  "  Am  I  wrong  in  my 
surmise,  or  did  he  wish  to  contend  with  mel"  So,  in  the  present 
instance,  an  vero  vir  amplissimus,  &c.,  which  we  translate,  "  Did, 

,  in  fact,  that  very  illustrious  individual,"  &c.,  is,  in  reality,  when  fully 
expressed,  "am  I  wrong  in  my  assertion,  or  did,  in  fact,"  &c 
The  same  explanation  will  apply  to  the  Greek  1),  when  used  as  an 
jitem)gative  particle. 

19.  P.  Scipto.  The  reference  is  to  P.  Scipio  Nasica.  He  in 
called  privatua  because  the  office  of  pontifex  maocimus  was  not  a 
magistiacy ;  and  hence  the  same  person  could  be  pontifex  and  also 
consul  or  praetor.     Compare  the  jremarks  of  Murotus,  ad  loc.    Thf 
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leim  jnivAtus  may,  therefore,  be  rendered,  *'  although  filllLg  no     | 
office  of  magistracy.  *    As  regards  Scipio  Nasica,  consult  Historical 
Index,  8.  t.  Scipio. — Gracchum.     Consult  Historical  Index,  s.  r. 
Gracchus,  and  Legal  Index,  s.  v.  S(Anpronia  Lex. 

20.  Mediocriter  labcfaclantem,  6lc.  *<  When  only  disturbing,  in 
a  moderate  degree,  the  settled  order  of  things  in  the  state."  The 
idea  literaUy  involved  is  the  causing  what  was  before  firmly  fixed 
to  totter,  and  swerve  from  its  place.  Status  is  here  figuratively 
employed,  in  allusion  to  the  posture  or  attitude  of  a  gladiator  in 
combat. — ^It  will  be  observed,  that  Cicero  designedly  extenuates  the 
ofience  of  Tiberius  Gracchus,  in  order  that  the  rigour,  with  which 
he  was  punished,  might  be  conuasted  the  more  strongly  with  the 
impunity  enjoyed  by  Catiline. 

21.  CatUinam,  The  common  text  has  vero  afler  Catiltnam, 
but  since  this  already  occurs  with  aUj  m  the  previous  part  of  the 
sentence,  and  does  not  appear  in  the  present  passage  as  cited  by 
Quintilian,  (8,  4,  13,)  we  have  rejected  it  with  Manutius,  Lambi- 
nus,  and  other  editors.  We  have  also  given,  with  Schutz,  terrarurtij 
in  place  of  the  common  reading  ten-ae,  the  former  likewise  occuning 
in  Quintilian. 

1.  Nam  iUoy  dx.     Cicero  here  assigns  a  reason  for  other  exam-     g 
pies  not  being  cited,  in  preference  to  that  of  Tiberius  Gracchus. 
They  were  of  too  remote  a  date  ;  whereas  the  movements  of  Grac 
chu8  had  occurred  at  a  comparatively  recent  period. 

2.  C  ServUius  Ahala.  Consult  Historical  Indel,  s.  v  Ahala. 
He  was  magister  equitum  to  the  dictator  T.  Q.  Cincinnatus. 
Emesti  first  gave  the  true  reading  C.  ServUius^  for  the  common 
lection  Q.  ServUius.^'Sp.  Maelium.  Maelius  was  the  richest  pri- 
vate man  in  the  commonwealth,  and  more  than  suspected  of  aiming 
at  the  SQivereign  power,  in  consequence  of  his  liberal  donations  of 
com  among  the  lower  orders,  during  a  season  of  great  scarcity. 
Consult  Historical  Index,  s.  v.  MoBlms.^Noms  rebus  studentem. 

*  Aiming  at  a  change  in  the  government,"  i.  e.  plotting  a  revolution. 

3.  Ista  tirtus,  "That  degree  of  public  virtue,"  i.  e.  of  true 
patriotism  In  our  remarks  on  the  pronoun  iste  and  its  usage  by 
Cieexo,  we  observed  that  the  distinction  there  laid^down  did  not  hold 
good  muversally.  (note  4,  page  1.)  The  present  passage  fiimishes 
a  case  in  point.  Ista  is  here  used  simply  in  the  sense  of  illa^  and 
the  latter  pronoun  itself  would  no  doubt  have  been  actually  employed, 
had  it  not  occurred  just  before,  in  the  expresaion  "  nam  ilia  nimis,^ 
Ac.  Compare,  as  regards  the  exceptions  to  the  rule  about  iste,  tho 
ramaiks  of  Manntias,  ai,  Cic,  Ep.  Fam.  8,  10,  (vol.  I,  p.  161,  ed 
Gftut.)  and  Loor.  YMJlti^dtL.  L.  EUf,  2,  4,  p.  61. 
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2  4.  Hahemus.  We  have  rejected  enim  after  hab^muSf  with  Gm^ 
vius,  Ernesti,  Schiitz,  &c.,  on  the  authority  of  some  of  the  bes*. 
MSS.  It  appears  to  have  found  its  way  into  the  text  from  habemm 
eninif  in  the  next  chapter. 

6.  SeruUusconsuUum.  By  which  the  consuls  were  enjoined,  **  ui 
mdereiU  ne  quid  detrimttUi  respublica  caperet.^^  A  decree  of  this 
nature  armed  the  consuls  with  dictatorial  power  for  the  time  being, 
and,  by  virtue  of  it,  they  could  put  to  death  whomsoever  th^ 
pleased,  without  the  formality  of  a  trial.  (Compare  Sallust,  Cat,  e 
29,  and  Plutarch,  Vit.  Cic.  c.  15.)  Catiline  and  his  accomplices 
might  have  been  seized  and  punished  under  this  decree,  but  Cicero 
purposely  abstained  from  such  a  course,  and  sought  rather  to  induce 
them  to  quit  the  city. 

6.  Non  deest  reipublicae,  6^0.  '*  Neither  the  counsel  nor  the 
sanction  of  this  order  is  wanting  to  thd  ^republic,"  i.  e.  the  decree 
which  the  senate  had  passed  against  Catiline  contained  "  counsel,** 
or  cojisiliumf  and  was  a  **  sanction,*'  or  auctoritas.  Compare  Taci- 
tus, Germ,  12.  "  Centem  singulis  ex  plebe  comiles^  amsilium  et 
auctoritas f  adsunt." 

7.  Nos  consules  desumus,  **  We  consuls  arer  wanting  in  our 
duty.**  We  have  inserted  a  third  nos  before  desumvSf  as  given  by 
Priscian,  lib.  17,  p.  1076,  ed.  Putsch.  {Op.  ed.  Krehl.  vol.  2,  p.  63. 
— Cicero  means,  that  the  consuls  have  not  done  their  duty  in  allow- 
ing Catiline  to  go  so  long  unpunished.  His  object  is  to  intimidate 
him,  and  induce  him  to  leave  the  city. 

8.  Quondam.     A.  U.  C.  633,  B.  C.  121.     Fifty-eight  years  be 
fore  the  time  when  Cicero  uttered  this. — L.  Opimius.     He  was 
consul,  with  Fabius  Maximus,  A.  U.  C.  633.     Consult  Historical 
Index. 

9.  Videret,  6lc.  A  decree  of  this  kind  was  called  decretum  ullt' 
mum,  or  vilimae  necessitatis.  Consult  note  5,  page  2.  Sometimes 
both  consuls  were  named  in  it,  at  other  times  only  one. 

10.  Quasdam  seditionum  suspiciones.  "  Certain  suspicions  of 
seditious  projects.'*  Cicero  here  purposely  uses  mild  language,  ai 
in  the  instance  of  the  elder  Gracchus.  (Note  20,  page  1.^  (Consult 
Historical  Index. 

11.  Clarissimo  patre,  &c.  The  Gracchi  had  for  their  father 
Sempronius  Gracchus,  who  had  been  once'honoured  with  the  censor* 
ship,  twice  with  the  consulate,  and  had  enjoyed  two  triumphs. 
Their  maternal  grandfather  was  the  elder  Scipio  Africanus,  the  con- 
queror of  Hannibal.  ' 

12.  M.  Fulvius.  One  of  tht  three  conunissionen  named  foi 
earryiiig  into  eScct  ^he  agrarian  law.  by  dividing  he  piablic  lan4r 
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He  was  the  particular  friend  of  C.  Gracchus.     Consult  Historical     ^ 

Index.— The  eldest  son  of  Fulvius  was  slain  with  his  father  during 
^e  affiray ;  the  younger  afler  the  conflict. 

13.  C.  Mario.  This  occurred  during  the  sixth  consulship  of 
Marius.  The  crime  of  Satuminus  and  Servilius  was  seditious  and 
tuibuleiLt  conduct,  and  especially  the  having  assassinated  C.  Mem- 
mius,  a  candidate  for  the  consulship,  in  the  Campus  Martins.  Con- 
sult Historical  Index,  s.  v.  Satuminus. — ^The  individual,  whom 
Cicero  here  calls  C.  Servilius,  is  elsewhere  styled  C.  Servilius 
Glaucia.  Cicero  purposely  employs  the  nomen  merely,  as  it  be- 
longed to  a  family  of  distinction,  and  he  adds  to  it  the  title  of  prae- 
tor, in  order  that  it  maybe  seen,  that  neither  birth  nor  official  dignity 
could  save  him  from  the  prompt  vengeance^  of  the  laws,  which  Cati- 
line had  fpr  so  long  a  time  been  braving. 

"  14.  L.  Saturmniy  «&c.  The  true  reading  of  this  passage  is  in- 
volved in  considerable  doubt.  The  conjectural  emendation,  which 
we  have  given  in  the  text,  appears  the  least  objectionable,  and  was 
first  suggested,  we  believe,  by  E.  H.  Barker.  "  Did  the  punish- 
ment due  to  the  republic,  delay,  for  a  single  day  thereafter,  the  death 
of  L.  Satuminus,"  &c.,  i.  e.  did  L.  Satuminus,  though  a  tribune  of 
che  commons,  and  C.  Servilius,  although  invested  with  the  praetor- 
ship,  escape  the  punishment  of  death,  so  justly  their  due,  for  a  single 
day  after  the  decree  in  question  had  been  passed  1 — ^The  common 
text  has,  num  unum  diem  postea  L.  Satuminum  trihunum  pUbiSt 
€t  C.  Servilium  praetorem,  mors  ac  reipublicae  poena  remorata 
est  ?  "  Did  death,  and  the  punishment  due  to  the  republic,  fail,  for 
a  single  day  thereafter,  to  overtake  L.  Satuminus,"  &c.  It  is  ex- 
tremely questionable,  however,  whether  we  can  say,  in  correct  La- 
tinity,  poena  remoratur  hominemy  "punishment  fails  to  overtake 
the  man.'*  Cicero,  elsewhere,  uses  remorari  in  its  ordinary  sense, 
**  to  delay,"  or  "  retard."  Thus  :  "hae  res  quae  caeteros  remorari 
soUnt  ilium  non  retardarunty  {Pro.  Leg  Manil.  14.)  Although 
^Propertijis,  on  the  other  hand,  has  a  passage  which  seems  at  first 
view  to  favour  the  common  explanation,  "  Quamvis  te  longae  remo- 
fentur  fata  senectae.**  (1,  19,  17.)  But  there  is  nothing  here,  in 
iieahty,  to  prevent  our  making  remorentur  equivalent  to  retineant. — 
Eroesti  gives  the  ordmary  reading,  in  the  passage  of  Cicero  under 
conadderation,  but  recommends  L.  Satuminij  tribuni  plebiSy  et  C. 
Senriliit  praetoris,  retaining,  however,  mors  ac,  (which  we  have 
changed  to  mortem j)  and  giving  to  remorata  est  the  intransitive 
meaning.  "  to  delay,"  or  "  linger."  But  mors  ae  poena  is  extremely 
frigil.-— Ab  regards  the  reading  which  we  have  adopted,  it  will  be 
oofiM  fn  mind,  that  proper  names,  and  titles  of  ofRce,  are  fret^uentlv 
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2  wntten  in  the  MSS.  with  more-  or  less  abbreviation,  and  that,  la 
consequence  of  this,  the  grammatical  case  can  oftentimes  be  discov- 
ered only  from  the  context.  So  that,  m  fact,  mortem  for  mors  ac 
is  the  ^nly  alteration  that  appears  at  all  violent,  if  it  eTen  be  so  in 
reality. 

15.  Nos.  "We  consuls."  Referring  to  himself  and  colleague. — 
Vicesimum  diem.  It  was,  in  fact,  only  the  ISlh  day  since  the 
senate  had  decreed  that  Cicero  and  Antoniiis  should  see  that  the 
republic  received  no  injury.  The  orator,  however,  calls  it,  in  round 
numbers,  the  20th.  So,  in  the  oration  against  Piso  (c.  2),  iu  place 
of  thirty-six  years,  he  says  forty.  In  the  same  way,  the  one  hun- 
dred and  five  judges  at  Rome  were  called  centumvirij "  the  hundred." 
Compare  the  remarks  of  Ascomus,  in  Pison.  I,  c,  and  those  of 
Muretus  on  the  present  passage.  Consult  also  Manutnis,  %n  toe. 
(Vol.  1,  p.  441,  ed.  Uichter,)  "Integrum  numerum  amat  orator^^  6uz. 

16.  Gladium.  Omitted  in  inany  MSS.  and  editions ;  but  d»> 
fended  by  Emesti,  because  inclusum  precedes. 

17.  Confestim  interfectumy  6lc.  "  You  ought,  Catiline,  to  have 
been  immediately  put  to  death."  Convenit  is  here  the  perfect  tense. 
Muretus  doubts,  whether  this  usage  of  convenit  be  in  accordance 
with  correct  Latinity ;  but  many  examples  might  be  adduced  in 
confirmation  of  it.  One  alone  will  here  suffice :  "  Quo  nomine  miran 
convenit  eos.^*  (Veil. Paterc.  1,  3.)  Compare  Boeckor,  and  Bur- 
mann,  ad  loc. 

18.  Cupio.  Render  the  first  cupiOf  "  I  am  desirous,  on  the  one 
hand,"  and  the  second,  '*  I  am  anxious,  on  the  other."  If  expressed 
in  Greek,  the  first  of  these  clauses  would  have  niv,  and  the  second.  Si 

19.  Dissolutum.  "  Culpably  negligent,"  i.  e.  too  indulgent 
Compare  the  remark  of  Emesti,  s.  v.  "  DissolutuSt  nimis  negligens, 
opponitur  severe  et  justo,"  {Clav.  Cic.,)  and  the  words  of  Cicero 
himself,  on  another  occasion:  "  MaluisseDomitium  crudelem  in 
animadverteHdOf  quam  in  praetermittendo  dissolutum  videri.^*  {in 
Verr.  6,  3.) 

20.  Nequitiaeque.    The  term  nequitia^  though  generally  employed 
o  denote,  " worthlessness,"  "wickedness,"  "depravity,"  dtc,  is 

here  used  in  a  milder  sense,  for  "  utter  remissness."  Compare  the 
language  of  Cicero,  in  the  eleventh  chapter  of  the  present  oration . 
**num  est  vehementius  severitatis  ac  fortiiudinis  invidw  qiiam 
inertias  ac  nequitiae  periimescenda  ?"  Here  nequitia  is  opposed 
to  severitas. 

.  21.  In  Etruriae  faucihis.  "  In  the  mountain-defiles  that  opep 
9n  Etxuria."  Cn.  Manlius  had  then  near  Faesulae,  in  Etruria,  an 
anny,  which  he  had  cdlected  from  the  veteran  soldierB  of  Sylla, 
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aoder  vinom  he  had  himself  served.  Faesulae  stood  at  the  foot  of  9 
the  Appcnines,  not  far  from  what  is  now  the  city  of  Florence,  and 
the  camp  of  Manlius  was  pitched  near  a  narrow  defile  leading  into 
Etruria.  The  term  fauces  is  often  employed  to  denote  a  moun- 
tain-pass, defile,  sXrait,  &c.,  leading  to  some  place  or  region. 
Compare  Livy,  (42,  54,)  "  ultraque  opyida  in  faucibus  sunty  quae 
Tempe  adeunt.'*^ 

22.  -Eorum  autem  mperaiorem.  Alluding  to  Catiline. — Atque 
adeo,  &c.  "  Aye,  and  even  in  the  senate." — Credo.  "  I  presume," 
ironically. — Serius.     "At  too  late  a  period." 

23.  Certa  de  causa.  "  For  a  certain  reason."  Cicero  is  more 
explicit  on  this  head,  at  the  close  of  the  present  oration  (c.  12.)  His 
fear  was,  lest,  if  Catiline  were  pumshed  at  an  early  stage  of  the  pro- 
ceedings, before  his  guilt  became  fully  developed,  he  might  pass 
with  many  for  an  Lijured  man  ;  since  there  were  not  a  few  in  the 
city,  and  even  some  in  the  senate,  who  believed  Catiline  innocent, 
and  who  would  have  called  Cicero  a  tyrant  if  he  had  put  him  to 
death.  And  then,  again,  even  if  Catiline  himself  were  capitally 
punished,  the  conspiracy  would  not  be  crushed,  since  so  many  of  the 
guilty  participators  in  it  would  still  remain  alive.  Cicero's  object 
was  to  compel  Catiline  to  leave  the  city,  and  cany  with  him  all  his 
abandoned  confederates ;  and  hence,  in  order  to  intimidate,  and 
drive  him  to  this  course,  he  speaks  inuneSiately  after  of  soon  puttin^r 
him  to  death :  **  Turn  deniqv^  interficiam  ^e,"  <&c. 

24.  Tarn  tui  simUis.    "  So  like  thee  in  character,"  i.  e.  so  like 
thee  in  utter  want  of  principle.     Similis  and  dissimilis^  generally 
speaking,  are  used  with  a  dative  of  external  resemblance ;  but  with  a 
genitive  of  resemblance  in  nature  or  internal  constitution.  {Zumpt 
L.  G,  p.  270.    Kenrkk's  transl.) 

1.  Obsessus.     "  Beset."    From  obsidoi  ere.    Cicero  had  numer-     Q 
008  guards  on  the  alert,  both  firom  the  free  towns  of  Italy  and  from 

the  capital  itself. — Ne  commovere  te  possis,  dec.    A  metaphor  bor 
zowed  from  the  situation  of  a  combatant,  who  is  hemmed  in  so 
ck»8ely  by  his  opponent  as  to  be  unable  "  to  jnake  any  farther 
movement."  » 

2.  Privata  domus.  Alluding  particularly  to  the  house  of  J^aeca. 
^^Voum  conjurationis.  Cicero  obtained  fiill  information  of  the 
■eciet  meetings  and  plans  of  Catiline,  through  Fulvia  and  Curius. 
Consult  Historical  Index. — Graevius  and  others  read  voces  instead 
of  wdm,  but  this  desti&ys  the  personification  in  conjurationis.  If 
Cicero  had  written  voces^  he  would  have  put  conjuratorum  in  place 
of  eonjurattonis. 

8    Si  iUuMtraniui;  ai  erumpunt  omnia.     "  If  all  yoi'r  secret  plans 

13 
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3     are  mado  manifest,  if  they  all  burst  forth  into  public  view."     lUut 
trantur  refers  back  to  tenebrisy  and  erumpurU  to  pariettbus. 

4.  Jstam  mentem.  "  That  detestable  purpose  of  yours."  Con* 
pare  note  4,  page  1. — Mihi  crede.  "TaJte  me  for  your  adviser." 
Rely  on  what  I  tell  you. — Quae  etiam  mecum,  &c.  '*  And  these  jrou 
may  even  review  along  with  me."  The  sti^dent  will  observe  that 
we  have  rendered  quae  by  et  haec.  Wherever  the  connexion  is 
slight  between  the  antecedent  and  relative,  the  latter  may  be  resolved 
mto  the  conjunction  and  demonstrative  or  personal  pronoun.  (Com- 
pare Cromhiey  Gymnasiuniy  vol.  1,  p.  162.) 

5.  Ante  diem,  duodecimumy  &c.  **  On  the  twelfth  day  before 
the  kalends  of  November,"  i.  e.  on  the  21st  of  October.  This  ap- 
parently anomalous  mode  of  expression  probably  arose  from  a  trans- 
position of  ante.  Having  once  written  ante^  die  duodecimo  kalendas, 
they  would  easily  be  led  to  change  die  into  dienij  as  if  it  had  been 
governed  by  ante.  (Zumpi,  L.  G.  p.  428.  KenricVs  transl.) — ^Tue 
date  alluded  to  in  the  text  requires  some  explanation.  On  Uie  20tb 
October,  Cicero  gave  notice  to  the  senate  of  the  existence  of  a  con* 
spiracy  against  the  state.  The  consular  election  was  to  have  bera 
held  the  next  day,  the  21st ;  but  the  senate,  in  consequence  of  the 
impending  danger,  put  off  the  comitia,  and  resolved  to  meet  on  that 
day  for  the  purpose  of  deliberating  more  fuUy  on  the  subject ;  for. 
otherwise,  they  could  not  have  done  any  business  on  a  comitial  day. 
On  the  21st,  therefore,  Cicero,  in  a  full  house,  called  ^pon  Catiline 
to  clear  himself  from  the  charge  alleged  against  him  ;  whereupon 
the  latter,  without  denying  or  excusing  it,  bluntly  replied,  "  that 
there  were  two  bodies  in  the  republic,"  meaning  the  senate  and 
people,  "  the  one  of  them  infirm,  with  a  weak  head,  the  other  firm, 
without  a  head  ;  and  that  this,  last  had  so  well  deserved  of  him,  that 
it  should  never  want  a  head  while  he  lived."  This  declaration 
startled  the  senate,  and  they  immediately  decreed,  that  the  consuls 
should  see  that  the  republic  received  no  injury.  The  next  day,  the 
postponed  comitia  took  place,  and  Silanus  and  Murena  were  elected 
consuls  for  the  year  691,  Catiline  being  one  of  the  unsuccessful 
competitor^. 

6.  Ante  diem  sextum,  <S£,c.  "  The  sixth  day  before  the  kalends 
of  November,"  i.  e.  the  27th  October.  ^ 

7.  Id  quod  muUo  magis  est  admirandum.  En:.esti  regards  these 
words  &s  a  gloss,  but  without  sufficient  reason.  It  was,  in  fact,  a 
sufficient  matter  of  surprise  and  wonder,  that  Cicero  should  harv 
been  so  well  informed,  as  to  be  able  to  predict,  in  tlie  senate,  the 
▼eiy  day  on  which  Manlius  would  be  in  arms. 

•    8.  Te  contvJisse.     "That  you  bad  conspired,"  i,  e.  conferred 
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tbout     Conferre  is-  •*  to  deliberate  along  with  others,"  not  simply     3 
"to  deliberate."     Compare  Cic.  ad  Att.  16,  3:  "  Coram  hnc  cotv- 
feremusj  atqtie  de  hoc  deliberabimus." 

9.  In  ante  diem  quintumy  &c.  "For  thj  fifth  day  before  tho 
kalends  of  November,"  i.  e.  had  set  dpwn  the  intended  massacre  for 
that  day.  The  phraseology  ante  diem,  &c.,  has  already  been  noticed, 
'note  5.)  The  preposition  in  is  here  employed  to  govern  the  ennre 
clause,  and  designates  the  time /or  which  the  intended  action  is  set 
down,  and  on  which  it  is  to  be  performed. 

10.  Principes  civitatis.     "  Leading  men  of  the  state."     By 
principes  civitatis ,  Cicero  here  means  principes  optimatium.  (Com 
pare  Pro  Sext.  45,  48,  &,c.  Pro  red.  3.)    The  term  optimates  with 
Cicero  generally  designates  persons  distinguished  by  rank,  or  politi 
cal  merit,  and  sometimes  the  former  only. 

11.  Reprimendorum.  Used  here  in  the  sense  of  impcdiendorum. 
—Profugerunt.  Among  those  ^ho  quitted  Rome,  was  M.  Licinius 
Crassus,  who  had  received  a  letter  from  Catiline,  warning  him  to 
depart,  which  letter  he  showed  to  Cicero..    {Plut,  Vit.  Cic.  c.  15.) 

12.  Nostra  qui  remansissemus'caede.  "  With  the  blood  of  those 
of  us  that  had  remained."  The  elegant  construction  here  employed 
is  deserving  of  being  noted.  Tlie  relative  is  made  to  refer  to  an 
antecedent  implied  in  the  possessive.  Compare  Terence,  (Andr.  1. 
I.  70,)  "  Omnes  laudare  fortunas  meas,  qui  gnatum  haberem  tali 
ingenio  praeditum." 

13.  Praeneste.  Neuter  accusative  singular.  This  place  was 
situate  in  Latium,  about  23  miles  S.  E.  from  Rome.  Its  citadel  is 
described  by  Strabo  as  remarkable  for  its  strength  of  position,  and 
was  therefore  an  important  place  for  Catiline  to  seize  upon,  and  for 
Cicero  to  endeavour  to  secure.  Consult  Geographical  Index. — Ka- 
lendis  ipsis  Novembris.  "  On  the  kalends  of  November,"  i.  e.  on 
the  first  day  of  the  month. — Occupaturum.  Muretus  says,  that  no 
oth^  writer  makes  mention  of  this  attempt. 

14.  Praesidiis.     These  praesidia,  custodiae,  and  vigiliae  were 
composed  of  the  inhabitants  of  Praeneste,  hit  the  whole  arrangfc 
ment  was  Ciccro*s. 

16,  Non  modo  non,  6cc.  We  have  here  the  full  expression.  It  is 
very  commot^in  this  construction,  for  the  second  non  to  be  omitted. 
Compare  Cortiusy  ad  Plin,  Ep:  8,  7.     Muret.  Var.  Led.  10,  7. 

16.  Noctem  iUam  superiorem.     "The  transactions  of  the  night    • 
ocfore  the  last."    The  night  here  meant  was  that  of  the  6th  Novem- 
ber, when  the  meeting  was  held  at  the  house  of  Laeca.     Compare 
note  13, page  1. — Priori  nocte.     "On  that  former  night."    Refei^ 
ffaif  again  to  the  nifirb:  of  the  0th. 
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A  1.  Inter  fakarios.  "Into  the  scythe-makers*  street.*'  This 
vias  a  street,  or  district,  of  Rome,  most  probably  the  former,  taking 
its  name  from  the  residence  of  these  artisans.  The  explanation  of 
Priscian  is  in  accordance  with  Uiis.  "  Dico  te  venisse  inter  falca- 
n'off,  id  est,  in  locum  ubi  sunt  falcarii.^*  (Op.  ed.  Krehl,  vol.  2.  p. 
203.)  Livy,  somewhat  in  the  same  way,  uses  the  term  lignarioSf 
(35,42.)  "  Porticum  extra  trigeminam  inter  lignarios/scCTTtn/," 
where  Crevier  understands  opifices^  but  Emesti  {Clav.  Cie.)  negth 
tiatores, 

2.  Complures,  Sallust  (Cat.  17)  gives  the  names  of  eleven 
senators,  who  were  present  on  this  occasion.  Compare  Pro  Sulla. 
c.  18,  seq. — Convincam.     "  I  will  prove  the  truth  of  what  I  say.'* 

3.  In  hoc  orhis  terrae^  &c.  "  In  this,  the  most  venerated,  and 
august  assembly  of  earth." — Cogitent.  "  Are  plotting."  The  sub- 
junctive mood  is  used  in  this  construction  for  the  sake  of  perspicuity, 
since  the  indicative  would  be  ambiguous,  and  would  present  a  dou- 
ble meaning.  Thus,  sunt  qui  cogitant,  means  not  only,  **  th^e  are 
those  who  plot,"  but  also,  "  they  who  plot  exist."  The  subjunctive, 
therefore,  is  preferred  for  the  former  of  these  meanings.  So,  9WU 
qui  dicanty  sunt  qui  legant,  &c. 

4.  Distribuisti  partes  Italiae.  Sallust  (Cat.  27)  informs  us, 
that  C.  Manlius  was  sent  to  Faesulae  and  the  adjacent  parts  of 
Etruria ;  Septimius,  a  native  of  Camerinum,  into  Uie  Picene  terri- 
tory ;  C.  Julius,  into  Apuha. 

5.  Quos  Romae  relinqueres.  According  to  Sallust,  {Cat.  43,) 
Statilius  and  Gabinius  were  to  fire  the  city,  and  Celhegus  to  assas- 
sinate Cicero.  Lentulus  was  to  have  had,  according  to  Plutarch,  a 
general  superintendence  of  the  whole  affair,  and  was  to  have  spared 
none,  in  the  general  massacre,  but  the  sons  of  Pompey,  whom  he 
intended  to  seize,  and  hold  as  hostages  for  a  peace  with  that  com- 
mander. For  there  was  a  report,  about  this  time,  that  Pompey  was 
returning  with  his  army  from  the  Mithridatic  war.  {Plut.  Vit.  Cie. 
c.  18.) 

6.  Descripsisti  urhs  partes ^  &c.  Sallust  states,  (Cat.  43,)  that 
the  conspirators  were  to  fire  twelve  parts  of  the  city  at  one  and  the 
same  time.  Plutarch,  however,  informs  us,  that  Aey  had  divided 
Rome  into  a  hundred  parts,  and  had  selected  the  sa]^^  number  oi 
men,  to  each  of  whom  was  allotted  his  quarter  to  be  set  on  fire. 

•  As  this  was  to  be  done  by  them  all  at  the  same  moment,  they 
hoped  that  the  conflagration  would  be  general.  Others  were  to 
ntercept  the  water,  and  kill  all  who  went  to  seek  it.  {Plut.  Vit 
Cie.  c.  18.) 

7.  ConfirmasH.     '*  Tju  assured  them." — DixistipauUtUum,^ 
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**  l^nfu  told  them  that  you  still,  even  then,  were  in  some  Ultle  degree     A 

Hindered  from  departing."    Literally,  "that  there  was  still,  even 

then,  tome  little  cause  of  delay  unto  you.*' 

8.  Duo  equites  Romani.  Sallust  (Cat.  38)  gives  the  names, 
C.  Cornelius  and  L.  Vargunteius,  but  he  calls  the  latteY  a  senator 
Vargunteius  was  probably  of  equestrian  origin. 

9    Bla  ipsa  nocte,  <&c.     They  were  to  pay  their  intended  visit 
early  in  the  morning,  a  time  when  the  distinguished  Romans,  and 
higher  magistrates,  held  their  levees,  and  when  clients  used  to  wait 
upon  their  patrons.     Compare  Martial  (4,  8,  1,)  "  Prima  salutan 
teSj  atque  altera  conterit  hora.^* 

10.  Comperi,  He  obtained  his  information  from  Curius  through 
Fulvia.  {SaU.  Cat.  28.)— JExcZtwi  eosy  &c.  Plutarch  informs  us, 
that  the  assassins  came  as  soon  as  it  was  light,  and,  being  denied 
entrance,  grew  very  insolent  and  clamorous,  which  made  them  the 
more  suspected.  He  calls  tliem  Marcius  and  CethegUs ;  but  Cicero, 
Sallust,  Appian  and  Plutarch  are  too  much  at  variance  with  each 
other,  to  enable  us  to  give,  with  precision,  all  the  minor  features  of 
the  conspiracy.  Why  the  two  individuals  in  question  were  not  ad 
mitted,  and  then  disarmed  and  put  in  custody,  is  difficult  for  us  to 
imagine,  the  more  especially  as  Cicero  had  predicted  their  arrival  to 
many  of  Iiis  friends. 

1 1 .  Quae  guum  ita  sint.  "  Such  being  the  case."  Cicero's  usual 
form  of  e:q)ression,  in  reference  to  things  that  have  been  explained 
bv  him,  and  may  now  be  regarded  as  settled  and  clear ;  as,  for  ex- 
ample, in  the  present  instance,  the  existence  of  a  treasonable  design 
on  the  par^f  Catiline. 

12.  lUa^ia  Manliana  castra.     Compare  note  21,  page  2. 

13.  Si  minus,  quam  plurimos.  **  If  not  all,  as  many  as  possible." 
•  ^Murus,  strictly  speaking,  the  wall  of  a  city ;  moeniay  battle- 
oients,  or  fortifica^oi)s ;  paries,  the  wall  of  a  house.  {Crombie 
Gymn.  vol.  1,  p.  2.) — Nobiscum  versari  diutius.  "  To  remain  any 
ODger  among  us."    Literally,  Vto  be  occupied,"  or,  "engaged, 

•long  with  us,"  &c. 

14.  Nonferam,  &jc.  f '  I  will  not  endure,  1  will  not  suffer,  I  wiQ 
not  permit  this."  The  gradation  here  is  worthy  of  notice.  As  a 
man  X  will  not  endure  thy  presence ;  as  a  good  citizen,  I  will  not 
miffer  theis  to  remain  unopposed  ;  as  a  magistrate,  1  will  not  perma 
\heo  to  continue  among  us. 

15.  Atque  huie  ipsi,  &;c.  "  And  to  Jupiter  Stator,  in  particular, 
m  whose  temple  we  are  here  assembled."  The  student  will  observe 
the  force  of  huic  in  designating  ihe  place.  With  regard  to  ipsif  it 
may  be  remarked,  that  this  pronoun  is  not,  in  fact,  reflective,  bu 

13* 
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4  serves  emphatically  to  distinguish  that  to  vthicL  it  is  applied  fron 
all  others. — Statori  Jupiter  Stator  was  -so  called  from  his  having 
stopped  the  flight  of  the  Romans,  when  hard  pressed  hy  the  Sabines. 
In  the  memorable  action  which  was  brought  to  an' end  cy  the  heroic 
conduct  of  the  Sabine  females,  Romulus  and  his  followers  had  been 
driven  back  to  the  base  of  the  Palatine  hill,  when  he  invoked,  in  his 
extremity,  the  aid  of  Jupiter,  and  vowed  a  temple  to  him  on  the  spot 
where  he  was  standing,  if  that  god  would  stop  the  disgraceful  flight 
of  the  Romans.  The  action  took  a  favourable  turn,  and  a  temple 
was  accordingly  erected,  at  the  foot  of  the  Palatine,  to  Jupiter,  sur- 
named,  from  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  Stator ,  because  he  had 
caused  the  Romans  to  make  a  stand.  (Stare  fecit)  in  this  quarter, 
against  their  pursuers.  {Liv.  1,  12.)  Some  editors  indulge  m  the 
singular  error  of  making  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Stator  to  have  been 
in  the  capitol,  thus  confounding  it  with  that  of  Jupiter  Capitolinus. 
— Jupiter  Stator  is  called  by  Plutarch  T,Tfiaiosj  and  by  Dio  Cassius 

Opdcaatos. 

16.  Hdbenda  est  gratia.  The  common  text  places  habenda  est 
gratia  after  diis  immortalibus.  Graevius,  on  the  authority  of  some 
of  his  MSS.,  removes  gratia,  and  places  it  after  hujtLS  urbis.  We 
have  adopted  the  arrangement  reconunended  by  Schiitz,  as  the  more 
elegant  and  forcible. 

17.  Tamque  infestam  reipuhlicae.  "And  so  fraught  with  ruin 
to  the  republic." — Toties.  There  is  something  of  the  exaggeration 
of  oratory  in  this,  since  Catiline  had  only  once  before  conspired 
against  the  state  along  with  Cn.  Piso.  {Sail.  Cat.  t.  18.)  The 
reference,  however,  may  also  be  a  general  one  to  btt  activity  in 
wickedness.  ^ 

5  i.  In  uno  homine.  "  In  the  person  of  a  single  individual."  Ci- 
cero means  that  the  public  weal  is  no  longer  to  depend  on  his  own 
life.  Some  commentators  apply  these  words  bss  correctly  to  Cati- 
line.— Summa  salus.  The  best  MSS.  have  this  order,  in  place  of 
the  common  salus  summa,  and  so  Graevius  and  others  read. 

2.  Consuli  designato.  The  consuls  elect  .were  so  called  during 
the  interval  that  elapsed  between  the  period  of  their  election  and 
that  of  then:  entrance  upon  oflice.  These  magistrates,  frran  A.  U. 
C.  600,  were  elected  about  the  end  of  July,  or  beginning  of  August, 
and  installed  on  the  first  of  January. — Cicero  and  Catiline  had  both 
been  candidates  for  the  consulship,  and,  when  the  former  succeeded, 
Catiline  endeavoured  to  murder  him  in  the  Campus  Martins,  and 
elsewhere,  b^  his  private  emissaries,  {^^  omnibus  modis  insidia* 
parabat  Ciceroni."     SaU.  Cat.  c.  26.) 

9.  Proxtmis  comitiis  consularibus.     Referring  to  the  22d  ot 
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ttotober,  the  pzevious  nivnth.  (Compare  note  5,  page  3.)  On  the  g 
day  of  election  here  all^ided  to,  Cicero,  as  Plutarch  informs  us,  put 
on  a  coat  of  mail :  the  principal  persons  in  Rome  conducted  him 
'lom  his  house,  and  great  numbers  of  the  youth  attended  him  to  the 
Campus  Martins.  There  he  threw  back  his  robe,  and  displayed 
(«it  of  the  coat  of  mail,  on  purpose  to  point  out  his  danger.  The 
people  were  incensed,  and  immediately  gathered  about  him,  the 
cnsequence  of  which  was,  that  Catiline  was  again  rejected,  and 
Silanus  and  Murena  were  chcsen  consuls.    (Fi/.  Ctc.  c.  14.) 

4.  Campo.    The  consular  comitia  were  held  in  the  Cimpus  Mai 
tins. — Compefitores.    Silanus  and  Murena. — Amicorum  praesidio, 
&c.     Consult  note  3. — Me  petisti.     "  You  aimed  a  thrust  at  me." 
A  gladiatorial  term.     Compare  Cicero's  language  towards  the  close 
of  chapter  6.     "  Quot  ego  tuas  petitiones,^*  &c. 

5.  Esse  conjunctam.  "Was  intimately  connected." — Fetis. 
•*  You  aim  a  blow  at."  Compare  note  4. — Ad  exitium  el  vattitor 
tern  vocas.  "You  summon  to  ruin  and  desolation."  Elegantly 
used  mstead  of  the  more  common  phraseology,  "  Evertere  et  solo 
aequare  mocAtnam." 

6.  Quoniam  u2,  quod  pnmumy  &c.  "  Since  I  dare  not  yet  pur- 
sue that  course  which  first  suggests  itself,  and  is  in  strict  accord- 
ance with  the  principles  of  this  government,  and  the  administration 
of  our  forefathers,"  i.  e.  inflict  capital  punishment  upon  you. — Some 
commentators  refer  the  expression  kujus  imperii  to  the  consular 
office,  (  *  and  is  in  stncb  accordance  with  the  nature  of  that  office 

hich  I  now  fill,")  but  the  other  interpretation  seems  preferable. 

7.  Ad  severitatem.     "  In  point  of  severity." — Et  ad  communem, 

"  And,  as  regards  the  common  safety,  productive  pf  more  de- 
ded  advantage." 

8.  Reliqua  conjuratorum  manus.  Emesti  thinks  reliqua  too 
fingid,  and  suggests  aliqua,  which  appears  to  us  still  more  frigid 
than  reliqua. 

9.  Exhaurictur  ex  urhe,  &c.  "  That  foul  gathering  of  thy  fol- 
lowers, large  in  point  of  number,  and  fraught  with  ruin  to  the  state, 
wQl  be  drained  away  from  our  city,"  i.  e.  that  worthless  crew  of  thy 
abandcmed  followers,  so  large  in  number,  and  who  are  plotting  only 
ruin  to  ihe  state,  will  be  driven  far  away  from  our  city.  Sentina, 
propeAy  means  that  part  of  the  ship  where  the  bilge-water  collects. 
U  is  then  taken  to  denote  the  bilge-water  itself ;  and  finally  any 
ivorthless  and  unpure  collection  of  persons.  Cicero,  in  the  follo\ving 
liassage,  employs  the  term  in  speaking  of  the  lowest  of  the  people,  the 
▼eiy  dregs  of  the  city :  "  Hoe  enim  verbo  est  usus,  quasi  de  aliq»a 
tenttna^  ae  non  ie  optimorum  civium  genere  loqueretur,"- — ^It  wil^ 
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be  perceived  from  an  examination  of  the  text)  tliat  we  ha\  o  made  i 

5  change  in  the  airangement  of  the  latter  part  of  the  clai»e.  The 
common  reading  is  pemiciosa  serUina  reipublicae,  and  reijmblicae 
is  thus  regarded  as  a  genitive,  fonmng  with  comitum  a  double  geni- 
tive, in  imitation  of  the  Greek.  {Goeren^^  ad  Cic.  Leg.  2,  17,  42, 
p.  169.  Matthiae^  G.  G,  ^  380,  vol.  2,  p.  608,  Kenrick's  transl.) 
Emesti,  however,  with  yery  good  reason,  suspects  this  genitive  rei- 
publicae  to  be  a  mere  interpolation,  since  ex  urhe,  which  is  suffi- 
cient for  the  sense,  precedes.  He  retains  it,  notwithstanding,  in 
his  text.  We  have  also  retained  reipublicae,  but  hare  placed  it  be- 
fore sentiruLi  and  have  made  it  depend,  as  a  dative,  on  pemidosa. 
It  may  be  that  sentina  reipuUicae,  was  written  originally  by  some 
copyist  for  reipublicae  sentina,  (a  common  error  in  MSS.,)  and 'the 
true  position  of  the  words  may  at  first  have  been  designated  by 
small  numbers  placed  over  them,  which  numbers  were  omitted  by 
subsequent  copyists,  and  the  erroneous  order  allowed  to  remain. 
(Compare  Person'' s  Letter  to  DcUzel,  Mus.  Cril.  vol.  1,  p.  336.) 

10.  Tua  sponte  faciebas.  "  You  were  inclined  to  do  of  youi 
own  accord.'*  Faciebas  is  here  equivalent  to  facere  volebas. — Exire 
ex  urbe,  &c.  How  much  stronger  than  if  he  had  said,  J*  exire  ex 
urbe  Cicero  Calilinam  jubet^ 

11.  Num  in  cxsiliuml  Cicero  purposely  ayoidia  ordering  Cati- 
line to  go  into  exile.  This  would  have  been,  in  the  present  stage 
of  the  case,  a  hazardous  experiment,  as  it  might  have  exposed  him 
to  the  charge  of  an  odious  and  tyrannical  exercise  of  authority.  The 
Romans  were  averse  to  the  using  of  the  word  exiky  even  in  thcii 
judicial  sentences,  and  hence  the  punishment  of  expatriation  was' 
called  ignis  et  aquae  interdiction  "  interdicting  from  fire  and  water," 
by  the  force  of  which  a  person  was  compelled  to  leave  Italy.  It 
was  a  settled  principle,  that  no  Roman  citizen  could  lose,  without 
his  own  consent,  the  right  of  citizenship,  and  hence,  when  a  person 
was  to  be  banished,  he  was,  by  a  fiction  of  law,  interdicted  from  fire 
and  water.     {Hcinecc.  Anliq.  Rom.  1,  16,  10,  ed  Haubold,  p.  184.) 

12.  Extra  istam  conjurationcniy  6ic.  "  Unconnected  with  that 
conspiracy  of  yours  and  your  abandoned  followers.*'  The  pron<9an 
iste  here  marks  the  person,  and  also  denotes  scorn  and  contempt 
on  the  part  of  the  speaker.     Compare  note  4,  page  1 . 

13.  Quae  nota,  &c.  "  What  mark  of  domestic  turpitude  has  not 
been  branded  on  your  character?'  Nota  was  applied  by  the  Ro- 
mans to  the  mark  branded  on  a  fugitive  slave  when  retaken,  (Cic 
Off.  2,  7,)  and  also  to  the  stigma  imposed  by  the  censors  for  im- 
mofral  conduct.  (Pro.  Cluent.  46.)  So  the  voice  of  public  scorn  had 
branded,  with  infamy,  the  characrer  of  Catiline.     According  to  PI  J  ' 
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taich,  Sallust,  aiid  Asconius,  Catiline  had  slaia  his  own  oiother,     g 
had  muidered  his  own  son,  that  there  might  he  no  obstacle  to  his 
mairiage   ^ith  Aurelia  Orestilla,  and  had  indulged  in  incestuous 
mteTCOur83  with  an  illegitimate  daughter  of  his. 

14.  QiLod  privatarum  rer»m,  &c.  "  What  shameful  conduct  in 
priyate  life  clings  not  to  you  for  your  lasting  infamy  V*  Literally 
"  adheres  not  to  your  infamy."  This  clause  is  strongly  suspected 
of  being  a  mere  interpolation,  since  the  same  idea  is  already  ex 
pressed  by  the  words  "  Quae  nota^^  &c.  It  was  very  probably,  at 
first,  a  mere  marginal  interpretation,  given  by  some  scholiast  to  the 
words  quae  nota,  &c.,  and  gradually  foimd  its  way  into  the  text. 
The  Laticity  of  non  haeret  infamiae  is  very  questionable,  and 
savours  strongly  of  the  style  of  a  scholiast. 

15.  Quae  libido.  "  What  scenes  of  impurity."  Compare  the 
remark  of  Doering,  ad.  loc. :  "  Oculis  nempe  homines  Ubidinosi 
venari  sclent  HMdinis  alimenta.^* 

16.  Quod  facinus.  "What  daring  deed." — Quod  jlagitium. 
•What  infamous  pollution."  The  distmction  between /acinM5  and 
fiagUxnm  should  be  noted.  Facinus  denotes  a  bold  or  daring  action, 
and  unless  it  be  joined  with  a  favourable  epithet,  or  the  action  be 
^viously  described  as  commendable,  the  term  is  always  to  be  un 
ftrstood  in  a  vituperative  sense.  Flagitium  refers  chiefly  to  dis- 
graceful and  lustful  excess,  though  it  sometimes  denotes  any  fault 
error,  or  crime,  that  reflects  dishonour  on  the  offender.  {Cromhie 
Gymnasium,  vol.  2,  p.  162.) 

17.  Quern  corruptelarum  illecchris  irretisses.  "  Whom  vou  had 
entangled  amid  the  allurements  of  your  corrupting  arts."  Compare 
Sallust  Cai.  a.  14.  "  Sed  maxume  adolescentium  familiaritates 
adpetebaij^  &c. 

18.  Focem  praehdistu  Alluding  to  Catiline's  initiating  the 
f oung  into  the  ravels  of  the  night,  and  being,  as  itwere,  their  guide 
to  scenes  of  debauchexy. 

19.  Vaeuefeeisses.  Catiline  was  said  to  have  poisoned  his  first 
wife,  in  order  to  make  way  for  Aurelia  Orestilla,  and,  beside  this,  to 
nave  murddred  his  son  hy  the  former  marriage,  that  he  might  no 
DC  an  obstacle  to  his  second  union. — Alio  incredibili  scelere.  The 
murder  of  his  son.  Compare  Catullus,  (64,  402,)  "  Optavit  genitor 
primaevifuneragnati,'^*  &e. 

1.  TanHfaemoris  immanitas.    "  So  monstrous  a  piece  of  wick-     ^ 
edness.**    literally^ "  the  enormity  of  so  great  a  crime." 

2.  ProximiM  idibus,  W.a  creditors  would  then  be  entitled  to  call 
for  the  interest  on  their  advances.  Among  the  Romans,  the  Calends 
•nd  Ides  were  the  two  periods  of  the  month,  when  money  was  either 
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g  laid  out  at  interest  or  called  in,  or  else  the  interest  demanded  foi 
what  was  oh  loan.  Compare  Horace,  (JSat,  1,  3,  87,)  "  Quum 
tristes  misero  ventre  kalendae,**  and  also,  {Epod.  2,  69,)  *'  Omnem 
redegit  iddbus  pecuriiam,  &c. — ^The  present  oration  was  delivered 
on  the  8tli  of  November,  and  the  next  Ides  would  be  on  the  thir- 
teenth. Hie  Ides  fell  on  the  15th  of  March,  May,  July,  and  Octo- 
ber, and  the  13th  of  the  other  months. 

3.  Domeslicam  hiam  difficultatem,  '*  Your  domestic  difBculties," 
1.  e.  your  debts.  Compare  Verr.  2,  28 :  **  Ostendit  se  in  sumnui 
difficultate  esse  numaria." 

4.  Hujus  vitae  lux.  Graevius  and  others  read  merely  haec  lux, 
but  then,  as  Emesti  correctly  remarks,  the  whole  relation  is  lost 
between  hujtis  vitae  luxy  and  hujus  coeli  sprritus. 

5.  Pridie  kalendas  Januarias.  The  time  here  meant  is  the  31st 
December.  Sallust  gives  a  brief  account  of  this  earlier  con^iracy, 
{Cat.  18.)  The  plan  was,  to  murder  the  consuls  in  the  capitol,  and 
then,  for  Catiline  and  Autronius  to  seize  upon  the  consular  author- 
ity. Suetonius  {Vit.  ltd.  Caes,  c.  9)  informs  us,  on  the  faith  of 
contemporary  writers,  that  Caesar  and  Crassus  had  taken  part  in 
this  conspiracy,  and  that  it  failed  from  Caesar's  not  having  given 
the  preconcerted  sigmd,  in  consequence  of  Crassus's  not  i^ypeannff 
at  the  appointed  time.  According  to  Sallust,  the  plot  fieuled  a  secoi^ 
tmie,  on  the  nones  (5th)  of  February,  in  consequence  of  Catiline*s 
having  given  the  sigmd  for  action  before  a  sufficient  number  of  con- 
spirators had  assembled. 

6.  Lepido  et  TuUo  consiUibus.  A.  U.  C.  687.  Catiline,  being 
accused  of  extortion,  was  unable  to  stand  candidate  for  the  consul- 
ship, and  hence,  inflamed  with  hatred  and  disappointment,  he  resolved 
to  murder  the  new  consuls. 

7.  Stetisse  in  comitio  cum  tela.  **  Took  your  station  in  the  cqmi- 
tium  with  a  dagger.''  The  comitium  was  that  part  of  the  fomm 
where  the  conUiia  met. — It-was  forbidden  by  one  of  the  laws  <tf  the 
twelve  tables,  to  carry  any  weapon  within  the  city,  '^e  allusioD 
in  the  text  has  already  been  explained  under  note  t. 

8.  Non  mentem  aliquam.  "  That  no  change  of  mind."  This  if 
the  interpretation  commonly  given  to  the  clause.  It  is  susceptible, 
however,  of  a  different  meaning,  "  that  no  return  of  mind,"  i.  e.  no 
glimpse  of  reasoii,  and  consequent  remorse,  amid  his  phrensy. 

9.  Fortanam,  **  The  wonted  good-fortune."  Compare  Sallust, 
{Cat.  c,  Al,)  ^  Ta/ndem  vicit  fortuna  reifubUca^.''^ 

10.  Neque  emm  sunt,  &ljc.    "Tot  neither  are  they  concealed 
tea  the  knowledge  of  all,  nor  have  oiiy  a  few  been  committed  b 
thee  subsequent  to  that  event."    The  common  text  has  tmtUo  jm«4 
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in  exTOneotus  reading.    Tb9  best  editions  give  miUta  insteai  of     d 
multo. 

11.  Quoi  ego  tuas  petiHoneg^  &c.  "  How  many  thrusts  of  thine, 
aimed  in  such  a  way  that  they  seemed  impossible  to  be  shunned 
have  I  avoided  by  a  slight  turning  away,  as  it  were,  and,  to  borro^/i 
the  language  of  the  gladiatorial  lehools,  by  the  movements  of  my 
body.*'  PeiUio,  declinatio,  corpus,  and  effugio,  ar3  all  gladiatorial 
terms,  purposely  employed  by  Cicero,  that  he  may  seem  to  regard 
Catiline  as  no. better  than  one  of  this  class  of  persons.  Compare 
the  language  he  uses  in  the  second  oration  against  Catiline,  (c.  11,) 
**  Gladiatori  illi  confecto  et  saucio  consules  opponitCf**  6lc. 

12.  NikU  agis,  &c.  "You  do  nothing,  you  contrive  nothing, 
you  meditate  nothing."  The  student  will  observe  the  regular  grada- 
tion of  ideas. — ^We  have  retained  the  common  reading  with  EmestL 
Some  editors  reject  nihil  moliris,  quod  mihi  latere  valeat  in  tentr 
forCf  but  without  any  propriety.  The  woids  from  quod  to  tempore, 
both  inclusive,  are  wanting  in  some  manuscripts. 

13.  In  tempore,  '*  At  the  very  moment  when  it  is  of  advantage 
to  me  to  know  them."  Equivalent  to  Ulo  tempore  quo  ilia  scire 
mihi  utile  sit.  Compare  the  Greek  form  h  xaipUf  and  Drakenb.  ad 
Liv,  8,  7. 

14.  Quoties  jam,  &c.  "  How  oflen  before  this  has  that  dagger 
of  thioe  been  wrested  from  thy  grasp  V* 

15.  Tamen  ea  earere  diuthis  mm  poles.  These  words  are  omit- 
ted by  some  editors,  as  not  required  by  the  context,  and  savouring, 
therefore,  of  interpolation.  They  are  susceptible,  however,  of  an 
easy  defence :  "  Still  you  cannot  be  deprived  of  it  for  a  longer  period 
than  the  mere  instant,"  i.  e.  no  matter  how  oflen  it  be  wrested,  or 
fall,  firom  your  grasp,  it  is  sure,  the  very  next  instant,  to  be  in  your 
hands  again.— They  who  reject  this  clause  do  not  seem  to  have 
paid  sufficient  attention  to  the  ftrce  of  the  comparative  diutius, 

16.  Quae  qvidem,  &c.  As  the  relative  begins  the  clause,  and 
the  connexion  between  it  and  the  antecedent  is  comparatively  slight, 
it  most  be  rendered  by  the  pronoun  haec.  (Compare  note  4,  page  3.) 
**  'With  what  unhallowed  rites  this  same  dagger  has  been  consecrated 
by  thee  and  devoted  to  its  purpose,  I  do  not  know,  that  you  deem 
it  a  matter  of  solemn  obligation  to  plunge  it  into  the  bosom  of  a 
coDfoL"  Cicero  is  thought  to  allude  here  to  the  horrid  sacrifice  of 
a  human  being,  at  the  bouse  of  Catiline,  an  account  of  which  is 
given  by  Sallust,  {Cat.  c.  23,)  and  Dio  Cassius,  (37,  30 — ^vol.  1, 
p.  131,  ed.  Reimar.) — ^The  sacrificial  knife  was  consecrated  to  that 
pbipoee  alone :  Cicero  insinuates  that  Catiline  had  a  weapon  dedi- 
tatod  to  tilt  fole  pnipote  of  slaying  the  consoli. 
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g         17.  Odio.   **  By  the  detesta,ikiiL*'^'()uaetibinuaadebetur.  "Ifo 
portion  of  which  is  justly  your  due.*' 

18.  Pmdlo  ante,     "  A  moment  ago." — Ex  hoc  taMa  frequenha. 
"  Of  this  80  crowded  a  house."    Referring  to  the  full  nmnbera  ci 
the  senate,  whom  the  intelligence  of  the  conspiracy  had  drawQ  i 
together.  *  "" 

19.  Salutavtt.  When  Catiline  came  into  this  meeting,  and  took 
his  seat,  -all  the  senators  abandoned  that  part  of  the  tnibtelUa,  of 
benches,  where  he  had  placed  himself,  and  not  one  of  his  piivate 
friends  dared  to  salut  *  him. 

20.  Vocis  exspectas  contumeliam,  6ic.  "Do  yon  wait  for  an. 
open  a0ront  conveyed  to  your  ears  by  the  voices  of  these  present, 
when  you  have  been  overpowered  by  that  most  expressive  sentence 
which  their  very  silence  has  passed  upon  you  V*  A  paraphrase  has 
been  here  employed,  to  give  what  a  literal  translation  would  (nly 
serve  to  obscure. — ^The  contumelia  vocis  is  the  same  as  if  the  sena- 
tors had  openly  called  Catiline  a  public  enemy ;  the  jtuUcium  tad' 
tumitatis  refers  to  the  manner  in  which  he  was  received  on  coming 
into  the  senate. — ^The  student  will  mark  the  force  of  the  subjunc- 
tive oppressus  sts^  as  denoting  what  is,  to  all  a|^>earance,  passing  in 
the  mind  of  Catiline. 

21.  Ista.  The  orator,  here  points  to  the  place  where  Catiline  is 
seated.  Compare  note  4,  page  l.—SubseUia.  The  seats  of  the 
senators  are  here  called  subsellia,  in  opposition  to  the  elevated  place 
where  the  consul  had  his  curule  chair.  SuhseUium  properly  means 
a  low  bench  or  seat. 

22.  Nudam  atque  inanem,  "Completely  bare."  TTie  Latm 
writers  frequently  employ  two  epithets,  of  almost  the  same  import, 
to  give  additional  strength  to  the  idea. 

*}  1.  Seroi  meherculef  6lc.    Mureti^  passes  a  high  and  richly-de- 

served encomium  on  the  force  and  sRill  which  characterize  this  pas- 
sage. It  is,  in  truth,  an  excellent  illustration  of  the  argument  a 
fartion. 

2.  Injuria.  "Without  just  cause." — Offensum.  "Odious." 
Compare  Casaubon,  ad  Sttet.  JtU.  19. — Omnium  oculi*.  We  have 
adopted  the  order  of  Graevius,  as  more  in  accordance  with  euphony. 
The  common  text  has  ociUis  omnium. 

3.  Vulneras.  "  You  are  every  day  wounding."  Fw/nero  is  here 
used  somewhat  in  the  sense  of  laedo.  Compare  chapter  4.  *^Eot 
nondum  voce  vulnero." 

4.  Omnium  nostrum  parens.  Compare  the  beautiful  passage  ni 
the  treatise  de  Officiis :  "  Cart  sunt  parentes,  cari  liberi,propuiquit 
famUiares,  sedomnes  omnium  earitates  patria  una  compUxa  etf ' 
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5.  £t  jwmdm  u  mhiTjudieatf  &c.    The  common  text  haadeit.     ij 
We  have  rejected  the  preposition,  according  to  the  suggestion  of 
Lambinus,  which  is  approved  of  by  Muretos  ana  Graevius.    If  de 

be  retained,  the  sense  requires  the  insertion  of  another  te,  in  the 
accusative,  before  cogttarCf  which  would  be  extremely  awkward  ar^d 
inelegant 

6.  Parrieidio  mo,  "  Her  ruin."  The  termparricidvum,  among 
he  Roman  voters,  indicates  not  merely  the  murder  of  parents,  but 
•Iso,  of  those  with  whom  one  stands  in  any  near  and  intimate  rela- 
tion. Compaie  the  language  of  one  of  the  old  lawyers :  <<  Lege 
Pompeia  de  parrieidis  teneturf  qui  peUrem,  nuUrem,  avumy  avtam, 
fratrenif  sororenif  patromimy  patronam  occiderit.**  (Pauli  Sentent, 
b'b.  5,  tit  24.) 

7.  Hujus  tu  nequCf  dx.  "  Will  you  neither  respect  her  authority, 
nor  be  guided  by  her  opinion,  nor  stand  in  awe  of  her  power  V*  Jur 
dicium  is  here  equivalent  to  sententiam.  His  country  had  come  to 
the  conclusion,  that  Catiline  ought  to  depart  tmm.  her  and  go  into 
exile. 

8.  TacUa  loquitur.  What  the  grammarians  call  an  oxymoron^ 
an  apparent  contradiction  in  terms.  So  in  the  following  chapter, 
'<  guum  taeent  cUoBMLfU.*^ 

9.  MuUorum  ehrium  neees.    Alluding  to  the  murders  conmiitted 
by  Catiline,  as  a  partisan,  and  during  the  proscriptions,  of  Sylla 
Consult  Historical  Index. 

10.  Sociorum.    Catiline  had,  as  praetor,  obtained  Africa  for  his  ' 
government,  *vhe?^  be  was  guilty  of  great  extortion  and  rs^ine.   On 
his  return  to  Rome,  he  was  accused  by  Publius  Clodins,  but  escaped 
by  bribing  his  accuser  and  the  judges  who  tried  him. 

11.  QuaetUonet.   "  Public  prosecutions."   Consult  Legallndex. 

12.  Quidquid  inerepuerit,  dec.  "  For  Catiline  to  be  feared,  on 
e? ay  alarm."  Literally,  quidquid  inerepuerit^  "  Whatever  noise 
may  have  been  made."  Compare  livy,  4,  43  :  "  Si  quid  inerepet 
terrmit.** 

19.  Quod  a  tuo  eceUre  abhoneat,  "  That  is  free  from  your 
guilty  paziici^iation."    In  which  you  do  not  bear  a  part. 

14.  8i  e^t  veruSf  &c.  What  Hermogenes  calls  a  vx^l^^ 
itXfj/iftaToWf  or  form  of  a  dilemma. 

16.  JVoftne  impetrare  debeat,  "  Ought  she  not  to  obtain  her  rer 
quest,"  L  e.  ougbt  she  not  to  prevail  upon  you  to  depart. 

16.  Quid,  quod  tu  ipse,  dec.  "  What  shall  I  say  of  this,  that  you 
lOered  to  sunender  yourself  into  the  safe  keeping  of  some  private 
ndifiduall"  The  phrase  ;uu{  ^uod,  wnich  can  only  be  used  vidian 
a  T«b  sncce^ls,  is  ellintica],  and  to  be  completed  as  foUows :  Qmd 
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'y     dicam  de  eo  quod.    It  generally  implies,  tbat  wbat  comw  after  la 

more  surprising  or  dedsiye  than  what  went  before,  and  nence  it  is 
frequently  rendered  into  English  by  "  nay,"  or  "  nay  even."  Com- 
pare Zumpi,  L.  O.  p.  416. — SanctH  Mm.  voL  2,  p.  210,  (ed. 
Bauer.) 

17.  In  custodiam.  This  is  what  was  called  libera  custodta. 
When  an  individual  of  rank  and  family  laboured  under  the  vasfA- 
cion  of  any  treasonable  practices,  he  sometimes  surrendered  himself 
into  the  hands  of  another  person,  distinguished  for  private  worth, 
and  attachment  to  the  state,  to  be  guarded,  as  it  were,  by  the  latter 
until  his  guilt  or  innocence  might  be  established  by  the  result  of  a 
public  prosecution.  This  step  was  generally  taken  in  order  to  im 
press  the  people  with  an  opinion  of  his  innocence.  On  seme  occa- 
sions, the  person  accused  was  given  over  into  the  safe  keeping  of 
another,  without  being  allowed  to  exercise  any  will  of  his  own,  as 
in  the  case  of  Lentulus,  and  the  other  confederates  of  Catiline,  re- 
corded by  Sallust.  (Cat.  c.  47.)  Dio  Casshis  (58,  3)  caBs  this 
species  of  custody,  by  a  very  appropriate  name,  ^vXcudi  iSs^iMs. 
Compare  Lipsius,  ad.  Tacit.  Ann.  6,  4. 

18.  M\  Lepidum.  We  nave  given  the  praenomen  as  M*.,{L  o. 
Manium)  instead  of  the  conmion  reading  M.  (Marcum.)  The  Lepi- 
dus  here  meant  was  Manius,  not  Marcus,  Lepidus,  who  held  the 
consujBhip  with  Volcatius  Tullus.  Compare  Manutius,  ad.  loe.,  awl 
also  the  remarks  of  Morgenstem  and  Beck. 

19.  HaMtare.     "  To  take  up  your  residence." 

g  1.  Parietibus.  The  term  paries  most  commonly  denotes  tbs 
wall  of  a  house.  Its  primitive  meaning  appears  to  have  been  a 
party,  or  separation,  wall.  In  the  following  passage  it  signifies  & 
wall  for  upholding  or  supporting.  *^Parietes  fomicum  perfossi 
urhem  patefecerunt.''^    (Lir>.  44,  11.) 

2.  Qui  essem.     **  Since  I  was."     Qui  is  joined  to  the  subjunc 
tive  mood,  when  the  relative  clause  states  some  circumstance  be- 
longing to  the  antecedent,  as  accounting  for  the  principal  fact,  or 
as  contributing  to  its  production.     (Crombie,  Gymnasium^  vol.  2 
p.  26.) 

3.  Q.  MeteUum.  Cicero  refers  to  Q.  Caecilius  Metellus  Celw 
who  was  subsequently  despatched  by  him  to  raise  an  aimed  fore 
against  Catiline  in  the  Gallic  and  Picene  territories.  (Compat. 
Orai.  2,  in  Cat.  chapters  2,  and  12.)  He  viras  tonsul  v^th  L 
Afranius,  two  years  afterward. 

4.  Virum  optimum.  Used  ironically.  Compare  Quintilian  (9,  2. 
— M.  Marcellum.  The  father  of  Marius  Maxcellus,  one  of  the  ac 
complices  of  Catihne.    {Pro  Sext.  4.)    OroMus  in  the  following 
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paange,  makc^  nention  of  both  father  and  son  :  "  Motus  eiiam  in     fi 

Pelignis  urtus  a  Marccllis,  patre  et  filio,  per  L.  Vectium  prodihis, 
fatefacta  Catilinae  conjurationey  quasi  succisa  radices  compressus 
est"  &c.  (6,  4.) — ^We  must  be  careful,  however,  not  to  confound 
the  Marcellus  here  mentioned  with  the  one  named  by  Cicero  a  httle 
after,  and  whom  he  styles  vir  fortissimvs.  This  latter  was  the 
ene  whom  he  defended  before  Caesar. 

5.  Videlicet.  Ironical.  "No doubt." — Ad suspicandum.  "In 
spying  out  your  secret  movements." — Ad  vindicandum.  "  In  bring- 
ing you  to  justice." 

6.  Morari.  Wo  have  retained  the  common  reading.  Many 
editions  have  emori,  and  they  who  give  this  lection  think  that  Cicero 
probably  meant  to  warn  Catiline,  that  his  remaining  in  Rome  would 
bat  lead  to  a  speedy  death.  Cicero,  however,  is  not  speaking  of  a 
death  to  be  patiently  endured  by  CatiUne,  but  of  the  utter  impossi- 
oility  of  that  individual's  remaining  any  longer  in  a  city,  where  every 
object  most  remind  him  of  his  own  guilty  schemes,  and  of  the 
hatred  and  contempt  which  these  had  brought  upon  him.  Besides 
nuraH  and  dbire  are  in  direct  opposition,  and  the  presence  of  the 
jatter  requires  the  former  as  a  matter  of  course. 

7.  RefcTf  inquiSf  ad  senatum.  "  Lay  the  matter,  yon  say,  before 
the  senate."  Referre  ad  senatum  was  the  usual  phrase  for  the 
laying  of  axqr  matter  before  the  Roman  senate.  If  the  consjls 
weie  in  the  city  at  the  time  when  any  such  reference  was  to  be 
made,  they,  by  virtue  of  their  office,  consulted  the  senate  on  the 
matter  in  qnestioii.  If  they  were  absent,  the  reference  was  made 
by  the  other  magistrates,  according  to  their  respective  rank.  {Aul 
GelL  14,  7.) 

8.  Quod  ahhorret  a  meis  moribus.  "  Which  is  repugnant  to  my 
chazacter."  As  Cicero  was  naturally  averse  to  harshness  and 
severity,  he  was  miwiUing  to  lay  the  afifair  of  Catiline  formally 
beibie  the  senate,  since  he  knew  that  the  latter  would,  most 
certainly,  condemn  him.  His  object  was  to  induce  him  to  quit  the 
city. 

9.  Fadam,  ut  inteUigas.  "  I  will  act  in  such  a  way  that  you 
may  clearly  perceive."  He  means,  that  he  will  tell  him  openly  to 
go  into  exile,  and  that  the  senate  will  sanction  this  bold  step  on  the 
part  of  Cicero,  by  their  total  silence. 

10.  Hanc  vocem,    "This  word."    Consult  note  11,  page  5. 

11.  Quid  estf  CoHlinat  Cicero  probably  made  a  pause  at  the 
end  of  the  previous  sentence,  that  Catiline  might  observe  the  more 
eleady,  finom  the  total  silence  of  the  assembled  senators,  how  com- 
sletdy  their  sentiments  accoided  with  those  of  the  spBaker.    Hs 
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Q     then  exclaimsy  in  reference  to  the  silence  which  prevails  on  a& 
sides :  "  What  is  this,  Catiline  V* 

12.  Patiunttir,  tacent.  "  They  suffer  me  to  address  yoa  in  this 
language,  they  are  silent,"  i.  e.  they  permit  me  to  use  this  bold 
language  towards  you,  and  to  bid  you  go  into  exile,  because  they 
believe,  with  me,  that  you  are  an  enemy  to  your  country ;  ani  no 
one  raises  his  voice  in  your  behalf. 

13.  Quid  exspectas  auctoritatem,  &c.  "  Why  do  you  wait  (or 
their  authorizing  this  by  their  voices,  when  yon  clearly  perceive 
their  wishes  although  they  are  silent  V  Cicero  refers  to  their  con- 
firming, by  word  of  mouth,  the  order  which  he  had  given  Catiline 
to  depcurt  into  exile. 

14.  P.  Sextio.  P.  Sextius  Gallus,  who  was  quaestor  to  the 
consul  Antonius,  and  whom  Cicero  subsequently  defended  in  aii 
oration  which  has  come  down  to  us. 

15.  M.  Marcello,  This  is  the  Marcellus  whom  Cicero  after- 
wards defended  before  Caesar.     Consult  Historical  Index. 

16.  Jam.  "  Ere  now." — Vim  et  manua.  "  The  hand  of  vio- 
lence."   Literally,  **  violence  and  their  hands."    A  species  of  hen 


17.  Be  te,  "With  regard  to  you." — Cum  quiescunt,  &c. 
"  When  they  remain  quiet,  they  actually  approve  of  my  conduct , 
when  they  permit  me  to  use  this  language,  they,  in  truth,  decree  to 
that  effect ;  when  they  keep  silence,  they,  in  fact,  proclaim  loudly 
their  sentiments."  Probant.  The  senate  approve  of  the  course 
which  Cicero  has  just  pursued  towards  Catiline,  in  ordering  him  into 
exile.  Decernunt.  They  actually  decree  that  he  go  into  exile. 
Clamant.  They  loudly  proclaim,  as  it  were,  their  decided  convic- 
tion of  Catiline's  being  a  foe  to  his  country. 

18.  Quorum  tibi  auctoritas,  &c.  "  Whose  authority,  it  seem^ 
A  highly  respected  by  you ;  whose  lives  are  most  cheap  in  your 
eyes."  Catiline  pretended  great  respect  for  the  authority  and  sanc- 
tion of  the  senate,  but  held  their  lives,  in  fact,  so  cheap,  as  to  have 
marked  out  the  majority  of  them  for  destruction. 

19.  Sed,  tHam  illi  equites  Romani.  "  But  even  those  Romaa 
knights  do  the  same,"  i.  e.  silentio  probant. 

20.  Qui  circumstant  senatum.  A  body  of  Roman  knights,  and 
otner  patriotic  citizens,  were  in  arms  around  the  temple  in  which 
the  senate  were  convened,  in  order  to  protect  them  from  any  sudden 
attack  on  the  part  of  the  conspirators,  in  case  such,  ar  was  strongly 
apprehended,  should  take  place. — Voces.  Referring  to  the  patriotic 
cries  of  those  assembled  without  the  temple. 

21    Usque  ad  portas  prosequantur.    Those  who  went  into  yoLudt 
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cary  exile  were  generally  accompanied  to  the  city  gates  by  large     |g 
numbers  of  tlieir  friends.  Cicero  promises  an  escort  of  knights  to  Cati- 
line, if  he  will  abandon  Rome.  The  orator  means,  that,  through  joy  to 
rid  themselves  of  him,  they  will  see  him  safely  to  the  gates  of  the  city 

22.  Quamquam.    '^  And  yet."    Compare  the  remarks  of  Forcel 
lini,  on  this  usage  of  quamquam  :  "  Venustatem  hahet,  cum  quis  se 
ipsum  corrigit ;"  and  consult  the  following  passages  where  it  occurs 
in  the  same  sense :  Cie.  N,  D  3,  16 :  Virg.  Aen,  5,  195. 

23.  Te  vi  uUa  res  Jrangat  ?  &c.  "  Is  it  to  be  expected  that 
any  thing  can  ever  break  that  obstinate  spirit  of  yours  1  that  you 
can  ever  reform  1"  We  must  supply  before  ut,  m  this  passage,  the 
words  sperandumne  sit  fore,  or  something  equivalent.  Drakenborch 
(ad  Liv..  4,  2,  12)  has  collected  examples  of  this  elegant  and  ellip- 
tical usage  of  the  particle  ut. — Frangat.  As  regards  the  peculiar 
force  of  this  verb  in  such  passages  as  the  present,  compare  lAv.  2, 
23 ;  and  consult  BrouckhotbSf  ad  TibvU.  I,  9,  71. 

1.  Duint.    An  archaism  for  dent.    This  form  occurs  also  in     Q 
Livy,  as  forming  part  of  the  language  of  a  vow :  "  Bellona,  si  hodie 
nobis  vicioriam  duis,  ast  ego  templum  tibi  voveo.**    (10,  19.)    Be- 
sides being  used  on  such  solemn  occasions,  it  is  frequently  met  with 
among  the  comic  wnters. 

2.  Sed  est  mihi  tanii.  "  But  it  is  worth  this  sacrifice."  As  if 
he  had  said :  "  Reipublicae  solus  est  mihi  tanti  momenti,  ut  huie 
impendenti  invidiae  tempeslati  me  objiciam." 

3.  Privata  sit.  **  Be  private  in  its  character,"  i.  e.  concern  me 
individually ;  fall  only  on  my  head. 

4.  Sed  tu  ut  vitiis  tuis  commoveare.  "  But  that  you  can  be  at 
an  affected  by  the  consciousness  of  your  crimes."  Vitia  is  here 
used  to  denote  any  evil  deeds. 

5.  Ut  temporibus  reipublicae  concedas.  '*  That  you  can  yield  to 
Ike  interests  of  the  republic."  It  is  the  same  as  if  Cicero  had  said : 
*'  Ut  a  consilio  tuo  recedas,  et  eo,  quae  praesens  reipublicae  status 
postalaty  fieri  patiaris,^* — ^We  have  given  concedas  with  the  greater 
number  of  editions.  Giaevius,  Lallemand,  Beck,  and  Schiitz,  prefer 
cedasy  viidch  is  found  m  some  manuscripts,  and  this  reading  is  also 
defended  by  Groerenz,  ad  Cie.  de  Leg.  3,  II,  26,  p.  251.  But  con- 
eedo  is  often  used  by  Ciceio  for  the  simple  cedo.  Compare,  Ep.  ad 
Fam.  4,  3 :  ad  Att.  14,  18 :  Verr.  2,  44 :  Rose.  Am.  40. 

6.  Pudor.  "A  sense  of  shame." — Unquam.  This  word  does 
not  appear  in  the  common  text.  Quintilian,  (9,  3,  62,)  ui  quoting 
the  passage  inserts  i  after  pudor,  a  reading  which*Schiitz  and  Mat- 
thiae  adopt  We  have  removed  it  to  its  present  place  as  giviqg  a 
toiler  sound  to  the  sentence. 

14* 
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Q         7.  Recta.     Supply  via.    Thus  Terence,  Anir.  3,  4,  21  *.  "  Qutn 
hinc  recta  in  pistrinum  proficiscar  wa." 

8.  Sermones  hominum.  "  The  remarks  of  men,"  i.  e.  the  ceu> 
sures  that  will  be  heaped  upon  me  for  my  tyrannical  conduct 
Compare  Cic.  Veir.  4, 7 :  "  In  sermonem  hominum  atqne  mtupero' 
tionem  venire"  and  Ep.  ad  Att.  2,  14 :  "  Vapidare  sermonibus." 

9.  Molem  istius  invidiae.  "  Thp  weight  of  that  odium  which 
you  will  thus  bring  upon  me."  The  student  will  mark  the  force  of 
the  pronoun  iste^  and  consult  note  4,  page  I. 

10.  Servire  meae  laudi  et  gloriae.  "  To  subserve  the  purposes 
of  my  praise  and  my  glory,"  i.  e.  to  advance  my  reputation  and 
glory. — Cicero  resorts  to  an  artful  dilemma.  Catiline  may  entertair 
either  hostile  or  friendly  feelings  towards  Cicero,  just  as  he  pleasesr 
for  the  purpose  either  of  exposing  him  to  odium,  or  contributing  to 
his  renown,  but  in  either  event  he  must  leave  the  city. 

11.  Cum  importuna  sceleratorum  "manu.  "With  thy  lawless 
band  of  miscreants."  Importunus  here  denotes  a  total  disregard 
for  what  time,  place,  circumstance  and  person  demand.  Hence  it 
obtains  the  signification  of  "  unbridled,"  "  outrageous,"  "  intolezn- 
ble,"  &c.  Compare  Verr.  6,  60 :  "  Tmportunissimae  Ubidinesy* 
"  the  most  unbridled  desires,"  and  Cat.  2,  6 :  Importunissimut 
hostia." 

12.  Impio  latrocinio.  "  In  your  impious  scheme  of  robbery."  It 
is  called  "  impious,"  or  unhallowed,  because  directed  against  his 
native  country.  Latrocinium,  in  its  earliest  acceptation,  meant 
merely  the  service  of  a  soldier,  and  the  primitive  meaning  of  latro 
itself  was  the  same  as  miles.  The  idea  of  robbery  and  plunder  viras 
associated  with  it  at  a  later  period,  from  the  plundering  habits  of 
disbanded  soldiers.  Festus  derives  latro  from  the  Greek  Xarpsia, 
**  service,"  where  others,  however,  by  a  change  of  reading,  make 
Xarpov,  "  pay,"  the  root.  {Lindemann.  Corp.  Gram.  Lat.  vol.  1 
p.  88.)  Varro's  derivation  of  the  term  from  lotus j  because  the 
latronesy  at  first,  like  a  kind  of  body-guard,  protected  the  side  of  th« 
king  or  commander,  ("  circum  latera  erant  regij"*)  or,  because  they 
wore  swords  by  their  sides,  ("a<i  latera  hahebant  ferrum  V)  is  now 
deservedly  rejected. 

18.  Quamquam.     "  And  yet."     Compare  note  22,  page  8. 

14.  Qui  tihi  ad  Forum  Aurelium,  &c.  "  To  wait  for  thee  ir 
arms  near  Forum  Aurelium."  The  preposition  ad,  with  the  name 
of  a  place,  denotes  immediate  proximity,  but  not  die  being  in  the 
olace  itself. — ^Towns  were  called  Fora  by  the  Romans,  where  the 
praetor  held  what  we  would  term  his  circuits,  for  administering  jus- 
ice,  and  wher»  also  markets  were  established.    The  town  of  Forun 
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Aureliain,  (now  Monte  AltOf)  was  situate  in  Etruria,  and  took  the  Q 
^tter  port  of  its  name  from  the  Via  Aurelia  on  which  it  stood, 
ind  which  led  from  Rome  to  Pisa.  The  Aurelian  way  was  con- 
tinued from  this  latter  place,  A.  U.  C.  639,  hy  the  consul  Aemilius 
ScaurnS)  under  the  name  of  Via  Aemiha,  as  far  as  Dertona,  (now 
TortonOj)  and  at  a  later  period  was  carried  from  Yada  Sabata  (where 
it  had  left  the  coast  for  Dertona)  to  the  Maritime  Alps,  and  even 
^yond  them  into  Gaul  as  far  as  Arelate  (now  Aries,)  Consult 
Cramer's  Anct.  Italy ^  vol.  l,*p.  35,  zxAArUon.  Itin.  p.  288,  ed 
WesseUrtg. — Stgon.  Ant.  Jur.  Ital.  2,  6. 

15.  Cu%  sciam.  The  common  text  has  quum  scianif  Ernest* 
merely  sciam.  We  have  inserted  cut  with  Beck  and  Schutz, 
"  eowncmnitatis  gratia." 

16.  Aquilam  illam  argenteam.  The  same  which  Marius  had  in 
his  army  in  the  Cimbric  war.  Catiline  fell  beside  it  in  the  battk 
K^'ch  ^ided  the  conspiracy.  (Sail.  Cat.  59.) — ^Among  the  Romans, 
A  silver  eagle,  with  expanded  wings,  on  the  top  of  a  spear,  some* 
times  holding  a  thunderbolt  in  its  claws,  with  the  figure  of  a  small 
chapel  above  it,  and  occasionally  also  having  the  chapel  over  it,  was 
the  main  standard  of  the  legion.  It  was  anciently  earned  before  the 
Triarii,  or  third  rank,  composed  of  the  oldest  soldiers ;  but,  after 
the  time  of  Marius,  in  the  first  line,  and  near  it  was  the  ordinary 
place  of  the  generaL  The  reason  of  this  change  of  place  appears 
«o  have  been,  because,  in  the  time  of  Marius,  the  best  troops  began 
to  be  placed  first  Consult  Salmas.  de  Re  Milit.  c.  6. — Lips,  de 
Mil.  Rom.  lib.  4,  dial.  3  and  5. — Rasche,  Lex.  Rei.  Num.  b.  y 
Aquila  Legionaria. 

17.  Cut  domi  tuae,  &c.  "  For  which  a  shrine  was  established 
4t  your  own  home,  where  your  crimes  were  offered  up  as  appropriate 
vicense.'*  We  have  been  compelled  to  resort  to  a  paraphrase,  in 
order  to  express  more  clearly  the  meaning  of  the  orator. — It  has 
oeen  stated  in  the  previous  note,  that  the  eagle  of  the  legion  was 
lometimes  placed  in  a  kind  of  chapel,  or  aediculOy  and  at  other  times 
was  zepresented  either  without  any  such  chapel,  or  as* having  it 
tbove  ^  wings.  Dio  Cassius  (40,  18)  is  very  explicit  respecting 
the  first  of  these  :  ian  Sh  vstbs  ntKpds,  koI  Iv  ttirto  dtrdg  ;^t)(rot;f  IvtS' 
vorai.  So  Catiline,  in  the  figurative  language  of  Cicero,  had,  by 
keeping  die  Marian  eagle  at  his  own  home,  established  there,  in  fact, 
&  kind  of  sanctuary  for  it ;  and,  as  the  Roman  soldiers  were  accuse 
tomed  to  pay  adoration  to  their  standards,  so  he,  according  to  the 
irator,  might  be  said  to  have  adored  the  one  in  his  possession,  and 
tO  have  invoked  it  as  the  tutelary  deity  of  intended  violence  and 
"ipme.  —With  zegaid  to  the  di£59rent  forms  of  the  legionary  standard, 
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Puge. 

Q  already  alluded  to,  consult  Stewech.  ad  Veget.  R.  M.  lib.  3,  c.  6,  pi 
121,  and  the  authorities  cited  by  Reimar,  ad  Dion.  Cass,  L  c, 
where  the  error  of  Lipsius  is  corrected,  who  confounds  the  small 
temple  mentioned  by  Dio  with  the  sanctuary  of  the  camp  where  all 
the  standards  were  worshipped. 

18.  Tu  ui  HXa,  &c.  <*  Is  it  to  be  beliered  that  you  can  any 
longer,*'  &c.  Supply  credeTtdumrie  sit  fcre^  and  consult  note  23, 
page  8. — Istam  impiam  dexteram,  "  That  impious  light  hand  of 
thme." 

19.  Haec  res.  i.  e.  hoc  heUum  contra  pairiam^  haee  eivium  caedcs. 
It  is  incorrect  to  apply  these  words  to  Catiline's  forced  d^>arture 
from  the  city. — Ad  hanc  te  amentiam,  6cc.  '*  It  was  for  this  mad 
career  of  crime  that  nature  gave  you  being,  inclination  trained,  fate 
reserved  you." 

20.  Nisi  nefarium.  "Unless  of  an  unhallowed  character." 
Bellum  nefarium  means  a  war  against  his  native  country,  and  hence 
impious  and  unhallowed. — Nactus  es.  "  You  have  got  together." 
Atque  ah  omnif  &c.  The  order  is,  atqiie  (ex)  dereUciis  ah  non 
modo  omni  fortuna,  verum  etiam  (a)  spe. 

|n  I.  JJic.  i.  e.  inter  ejusmodi  hominum  gregem. — Qua  laetiiia 
perfrvtrCf  &c.  '*  What  gratification  will  you  experience,  with  what 
joy  will  you  exult,  in  what  delight  will  you  revel."  Cortius,  ad 
Plin.  Ep.  4,  15,  conjectures  perfluas  in  place  of  perfruere,  bu' 
the  emendation  is  of  no  great  value.  If  any  change  be  needed,  it 
would  be  to  reject  the  words  qiui  laetitia  perfruere,  as  an  explana- 
tory gloss  of  what  follows,  viz. :  quUnis  gaudiis  exsultahis  ? 

2.  Ad  hujus  vitae  studium,  <&c.  "  It  was  to  prepare  you,  no 
doubt,  for  the  zealous  pursuit  of  such  a  life  as  this,  that  all  those 
labours  of  yours,  as  they  are  called,  were  gone  through  with.'* 
Meditari  is  here  used  passively,  in  the  sense  of  agi  or  exerceri.  Th^ 
whole  passage  is  full  of  irony  and  bitter  scorn. 

3.  Ad  obsidendum  stuprum.  "  For  the  purpose  of  watching  an 
opportunity  for  debauchery."  The  literal  meaning  is,  "to  he  iu 
wait  for  debauchery."  Compare  Verr.  1,  2  :  "  Qui  meum  tempos 
obsideret." — Ad  facinus  obeundum.  "  Fcr  the  execution  of  some 
daring  and  wicked  enterprise." 

4.  Bonis  occisorum.  Graevius  and  some  other  editors  give 
otiosorum  from  a  few  MSS.  But  this  destroys  the  force  of  Cicero'5 
remark.  The  orator  means,  that  Catiline  enriched  himself  by  plun- 
dering the  property  of  those  who  had  been  proscribed  during  tha 
civil  contests  of  Sylla  and  Marius,  he  being  a  partisan  of  the  former 
Consult  Historical  Index,  s.  v.  Catilina. 

6.  Habes  ubi  ostentes.    "  You  have  now  a  glorious  field  for  dii 
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l^aymg."     Ironical. — PaHentiam  famis,  6cc,      Compare  Salhst,  IQ 
Cat,  5,  and  Or.  pro.  Coel.  6. 

6.  Confectum.  "Undone." — Cum  te  a consulatu  repuli.  Ciceiu 
means,  when  his  influence  prevented  Catiline  from  being  elected  to 
the  consulship. 

7.  Exid.  We  have  given  this,  and  also  consul,  in  Italics,  to 
mark  the  paronomasia.     So  likewise  latrocinium  and  bellum. 

8.  Nunc,  ut  a  me,  &c.     "  Now,  Conscript  Fathers,  that  I  may, 
m  the  most  earnest  and  solemn  manner,  remove  from  me  what 
seems,  as  it  were,  an  almost  well-grounded  complaint  on  the  part  of 
my  country."  .  Quamdam  (literally,  "  a  certain")  is  purposely  em 
ployed  to  qualify  prope  justam. — ^The  verb  detestari  here  denoteq, 
"  to  seek  to  remove  any  thing  from  one,  such  as  blame,  accusation, 
&c.,  by  the  utmost  earnestness  of  manner,  adjurmg,  calling  to  wit- 
ness all  that  one  holds   dear;"  while  deprecari  rises  upon  it  in 
meaning,  "  to  pray  in  the  most  solemn  manner,  to  entreat  fervently 
to  supplicate,  that  one  may  be  freed  from  certain  consequences.' 
Compare  Emestif  Clav.  Cic.  s.  v. 

9.  PercipUe  quaesOf  quae  dicam,  &c.  The  oratorical  skill  with 
which  Cicero  brings  this  oration  to  a  close,  is  admirable.  He  bed, 
already,  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  discourse,  repeatedly  asserted,  that 
it  was  fully  in  his  power  to  put  Catiline  to  death  if  he  felt  inclined. 
In  order  to  support  this  assertion  once  more  m  the  strongest  manner 
he  introduces  the  striking  personification  of  his  own  country,  com- 
plaining that  he  had  not  removed  Catiline  from  existence,  when  it 
was  his  duty  to  have  done  so.  The  three  grounds  of  excuse,  which 
might  have  exonerated  him  from  censure  in  the  case  of  an  ordinary 
ofiender,  his  country  here  pronounces  utterly  insufficient  to  excuse 
his  inaction.  1.  The  custom  of  early  days. — Why,  inearUer  days, 
replies  his  country,  even  individuals  uninvested  with  magistracy,  as, 

or  example,  Scipio  Nasica,  put  to  death  with  their  own  hands  the 
disturbers  of  the  public  repose.  2.  The  law  which  forbade  any 
Roman  citizen^ s  being  put  to  death. — ^But,  replies  his  countiy,  no 
man  who  fails  in  his  duty  as  a  citizen,  can  claim  the  privileges  of 
one. — 3.  The  dread  of  public  odium,  for  what  might.seem  too  harsh 
an  exercise  of  authority. — ^A  man,  like  Cicero,  whom  the  republic 
had  elevated,  in  so  extraordinary  manner,  to  the  highest  office  in  her 
gift,  is  bound,  when  the  safety  of  that  republic  is  at  stake,  to  consid^ 
er  personal  odium  or  danger  as  of  only  secondary  importance. — ^All 
this  forms,  as  Muretus  remarks, "  orationem  moratamJ** 

10.  M.  TulU,  quid  agis  ?  Compare  the  address  of  his  countiy 
to  SoenteSk  m  the  Criton  of  Plato,  (^  11,)  tiri  uoi,  &  S(&c^arc(,  rt  i» 
¥^  IjC^i  vMccy ;  it.  r.  X. 
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in  11.  Evocatorem  servarum.  Those  soldiers  who  had  served  cat 
their  time,  {emeriti^)  and  those  who,  from  Sylla's  time  downward, 
had  received,  instead  of  a  military  pension,  a  piece  of  groond  to  cul- 
tivate and  dwell  on,  were  always,  in  case  of  any  sudden  and  danger- 
ous emergency,  compelled  again  to  enter  the  ranks  and  perform 
military  service.  When  this  was  to  be  done,  persons  were  sent  to 
smnmon  them,  called  conquisitores  or  evoccUores.  (Dio  Cass.  44, 
12. — Lips,  de  MU.  Rom.  1,  8. — Turneh.  Advers.  1,  9.— S^cirecA. 
ad  Veget.  2,  3.)  We  see  from  this,  with  what  bitter  scorn  Catill&e 
is  called  evocator  seroorum^  as  if  he  had  gone  into  their  very  work- 
shops and  smnmoned  them  forth  to  insurrection  and  deeds  of  blood. 

12.  Non  emissus  ex  urhe,  &c.  On  the  principle,  that,  if  allowed 
to  escape,  he  will  only  return  with  surer  means^of  destruction. 

13.  Mactari.  "  To  be  visited."  Used  here  for  affid.  The  verb 
mactare  is  the  official  term,  properly,  for  slaying  a  victim  at  a  sacri- 
fice, after  the  salted  meal  had  been  sprinkled  between  the  horns, 
and  all  the  other  ceremonies  performed.  In  its  primitive  sense, 
however,  it  is  equivalent  merely  to  magis  augere,  and  hence,  when 
applied  to  a  sacrifice,  means  in  strictness,  to  go  on  and  consummate 
what  has  been  already  begun,  i.  e.  to  slay  the  victim.  It  is  in  this 
way  only  we  can  explain  such  phrases  as  the  following :  "  maetant 
honoribus"  ^*  they  advance  with  honours,"  i.  e.  heap  fresh  honours 
ipon :  {Cic.  de  Repub.  ap.  Non.  c.  4,  n.  291.) — ** lAherum  pairem 
fanorum  consecratione  mactatis."  "Ye  do  honour  to  father  Bac 
chus,"  <5&c.  {Amob.  1,  p.  24.)  Compare  also  the  forms  macte  vir 
HUCf  macte  ingenio,  &c. — ^The  propriety  of  Cicero's  phrase  will  now 
De  fully  apparent.  ELis  country  tells  him  that  something  more  must 
be  done ;  the  last  act,  the  finishing  blow  to  the  conspiracy,  must 
now  be  attended  to,  in  putting  Catiline  to  death. 

14.  Mosne  majorum.  Their  forefathers  would  not  put  a  Roman 
citizen  to  death  without  the  order  of  the  Roman  people. — At  per- 
saepe  etiam  pnvatij  &c.  Cicero  alludes  particularly  to  the  case  of 
P.  Scipio  Nasica,  who  headed  the  party  of  the  nobility  when  Tibe- 
rius Gracchus  was  slain.  The  expression  persaepe  falls  under  the 
head  of  what  may  be  denominated  oratorical  exaggeration,  since 
justifiable  instances  of  this  nature  were  by  no  means  frequent. 

15.  An  leges.  The  Porcian  and  Sempronian  laws  in  particular. 
The  farmer  ordained,  that  no  Roman  citizen  should  be  bound, 
scourged,  or  put  to  death.  {Pro.  Rob.  4. — Verr.  6,  63. — Liv.  10, 
9.)  The  latter  enjoined,  that  no  Roman  citizen  should  be  put  to 
death  without  the  express  order  of  the  Roman  people  ;  which  was 
only  reviving  one  of  the  provisions  of  the  twelve  tables.  It  was 
^tended,  however,  in  fact,  as  a  revival  of  the  Porciao  law,  which 
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baJ  grown  in  some  degree  obsolete.     Consult  Sigon.  de  A  nJtiq.  Jur,  1 Q 
ctv.  Ecm.  1,  6,  and  Heinecciusj  Antiq.  Rom.  Append,  I,  I,  27,  p. 
947,  ed.  Haubold, 

16.  Rogatae  sunt.  "  Have  been  enacted."  The  peop*e,  at  the 
*0Jxnti3jyreTe  asked  their  pleasure  respectmg  the  passage  of  laws. 
The  usual  form  of  application,  on  the  part  of  the  presiding  magis- 
trate, was,  *^velitiSf  jubeaMs  QuiritesV  "Hence  rogare  legem 
firhich  would  strictly  mean, "  to  ask  the  people  about  the  passage  of 
%  law"  gets  the  meaning  of  "  to  enact  a  law,"  and  so  also  rogare 
magisiratuSf  '*  to  elect  magistrates."  On  the  same  principle,  before 
a  law  was  carried  through,  and  wiiile  it  was  stiU  pending,  it  was 
termed  rogaiio,  "  a  bill."  Hence,  too,  when  the  people  were  to 
vote  about  a  law,  two  ballots  were  given  them,  on  one  of  which 
were  the  letters  U.  R.  (i.  e.  uti  rogas,)  and  on  the  other  A.  (i.  e. 
arUiquOf  antiqua  probo.)  The  former  was  the  affirmative  ballot, 
and  was  equivalent  to,  "  volo  legem  esse  uti  rogas.^* 

17.  Tenuerunt.  "  Have  retamed."  ..  e.  have  been  allowed  to 
retain. — Invidiam  posterilatis.  "The  reproaches  of  posterity." 
Literally,  "  the  odium,"  or  "  disUke." 

18.  Pra^daram  vero,  &c.  "You  are  making  a  fine  return, 
indeed,  to  the  Roman  people."  Ironical. — Hominem  per  te  cogni 
turn.  "A  person  brought  into  notice  by  your  own  exertions 
merely,"  i.  e.  what  the  Romans  were  accustomed  to  call  "  a  new 
man,"  novv^  homo ;  meaning  one  who  had  been  the  first  of  his 
femily  to  raise  himself  to  any  curule  office,  or,  in  other  words,  to 
enroll  himself  by  his  personal  merits  among  the  nobility.  Cicero 
was  fond  of  alluding  to  this  feature  in  his  history,  and  it  was  cer* 
tainly  a  most  pardonable  kind  of  pride. 

19.  Tam  mature.  Cicero  was  elected  consul  the  very  year  he 
was  first  permitted,  by  law,  to  offer  himself  as  a  candidate.  No 
9ne  could  present  himself  as  an  aspirant  for  the  consulship,  until  he 
Uad  completed  his  43d  year.  The  orator  boasts  of  havmg  obtamed 
fell  the  inferior  offices  m  the  same  way  ;  each  iJi  the  year  when  he 
was  first  allowed  to  apply  for  it.  Hence  the  expression  in  the 
present  passage,  per  omnes  honorum  gradus,  "  through  aa  tne 
gradations  of  office." 

1.  Severitatis  ac  fortitudinis  invidia.     "The  odium  arising  from  J] 
a  strict  and  firm  discharge  of  duty." — Quam  inertiae  ac  nequitiae. 
"Than  that  which  is  attendant  upon  indolence  and  remissness." 
Compare  note  20,  page  2. 

2.  Turn  te  nan  existimaSf  &c.  A  beautiful  figure,  best  expressed 
by  a  paraphrase  :  "  Do  you  not  imagine'  that  you  yourself  will  bo 
then  enveloped  amid  the  flames  which  the  indignation  of  your 
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1  J  country  shall  baye  kindled  against  you  1"    Literally,  *  Do  yon  not 

think  that  you  will  then  blaze  amid  the  conflagration  of  odium  V* — 

The  figure  arises  very  naturally  from  the  previous  expression,  **  tecta 

ardebunty 

3.  IRs  ego  sancHssimis  voeibus.  "  To  these  most  rerered  ex- 
postulations on  the  part  of  my  country."  SancHssimit  is  here 
equivalent  to  sancHssime  colendis. — MerUUnis.  ''To  the  secret 
thoughts." 

4.  Si  judicarem.  "  Could  I  have  thought."  In  conditional 
propositions;  it  is  not  uncommon  for  the  consequent  clause  to  con- 
tain the  pluperfec:  subjunctive,  while  the  conditional  clause  contains 
the  imperfect  subjunctire  with  si  or  nisi.  Thus  in  the  present 
instance  w^  iave  judicarem  and  dedissem.  The  probability  is  thus 
spoken  of  generally,  without  being  strictly  referred  to  the  time  at 
which  it  existed.    (Zumpt.  L.  G.  p.  331.) 

5.  Unius  usuram  horae  ad  mvendum.  "  The  enjoyment  of  a 
single  hour  for  the  purposes  of  existence." — Gladiatori  isti.  Ckmt' 
pare  note  II,  page  6. — Etenim.  '•^  And  well  may  I  make  this 
assertion,  fary     Compare  the  Greek  form  of  expression  KaX  y6f, 

6.  Honestarunt.  "  Graced."  Equivalent  to  decor arunt. — CerU 
mihif  &c.  Emesti  suspects  mihi  of  being  unnecessary  here.  But 
it  is  needed  to  mark  a  kind  of  opposition  to  summi  viri,  et  darissim 
cites. 

?  7.  Parricida  dvium.     Consult  note  6,  page  7. 

8.  Qui  spem  Catilinae,  &c.  "  Who  have  fostered  the  hopes  of 
Catiline,  by  their  feeble  expressions  of  opinion." — Non  credendo 
"  By  not  believing  in  its  existence." 

9.  Si  in  hunc  animadvertissem.  '*  If  I  had  punished  him."  Un- 
derstand supplicio.  The  verb  animadvertere,  when  used  with  as 
ellipsis  of  suppliciOf  in  the  sense  of  punishing,  denotes  to  punish  by 
authority,  and  then  refers  to  the  vigilance  of  the  magistrate,  in 
marking  offences  committed.  The  use  of  the  preposition  in,  on 
such  occasions,  before  the  name  of  the  culprits,  intimates  more 
strongly  the  steady  attention  directed  towards  the  conduct  found  to 
be  reprehensible.     {HUVs  Synonyms,  p.  89,  4to  ed.) 

10.  Regie.  "  Tyrannically."  Afler  the  expulsion  of  Tarquin, 
DPihing  was  more  hateful  to  a  Roman  ear  than  tiie  name  of  "  king," 
rex,  and  hence  they  connected  with  the  expressions  regnare,  regie 
ediquid  facere  out  dicer e,  the  idea  of  tyrannical  and  oppressive  con- 
duct, and  such  as  was  hostile  to  freedom.  Compare  Cic.  Agrar. 
2,  6,  where,  in  order  to  excite  the  hatred  of  the  people  against 
the  authors  of  the  Agrarian  law,  he  calls  the-n  "  decern  reges  aerar»H 
vertigaltum,  proTfinciariim  omniuriu'*  Ac 
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11.  PauUispet    reprimif  rum  m   perpetuum  compnmi   posse.  \\ 
•*  Maiy  be  repressed  for  a  season,  but  cannot  be  for  ever  suppressed." 
Compare  the  remarks  of  Emestus  Antonius :  "  Qui  reprimitur,  ad 
tempus  tantum  continetur ;  qui  comprimitur,  plane  confidtur.^^ 

12.  Se  ejecerit.  Equivalent  in  effect  to  praeceps  ex  urbe  extent. 
'^Ceteros  naufragos.  "  The  rest  of  his  shipwrecked  band  of  fol- 
bwers."  Emesti  suspects  that  naufragos  is  a  mere  interpolation, 
which  has  found  its  way  into  the  text  from  havmg  been  mentioned 
in  the  second  oration  against  Catiline,  c  11.  He  mistakes,  however, 
a  ver}'  forcible  figure.  By  naufragi  Cicero  means  those  who  are 
shipwrecked  in  character  and  fortune  by  reason  of  their  flagitious 
excesses.  Compare  pro  Sull.  c.  14,  where  those  who  have  lost 
their  private  patrimony  are  called  patrimonio  naufragi. 

13.  Haee  tarn  aduUa  reipublicae  pestis.  "  This  so  ripe  a  plague 
of  the  republic."  As  if  he  had  said :  **  Hie  CatUina,  tarn  robustus 
et  corroboratus  reipublicae  eversor,  tantum  rchoris  et  virium  jam  in 
evertenda  republica  nactus.^* 

14.  Jamdiu.  For  the  space  of  three  years,  i.  e.  ever  since  the 
consulship  of  Lepidus  and  Tullus. 

16.  Quo  pacto.  "  By  what  means,"  i.  e.  by  what  fatality. — Om- 
nium scelcrunif  &c.  "  The  maturity  of  all  these  crimes,  and  of  this 
iong-continued  m'adness  and  audacity." — Eruperit.  The  metaphor 
appears  to  be  borrowed  from  an  ulcer,  breaking  when  ripe.  Com 
uare  Pliny,  H.  N.  22,  23,  49  :  "  ulcera  maturescentiaf**  and  (22, 
10,  12,)  "  ulcera  erumpentia." 

1.  Ex  tanto  latrocinio.     "  From  so  numerous  a  band  of  robbers."  1 2 
Latrocinium  is  here  used  for  latrones,  as  servitium  oflen  is  for  servi. 

2.  In  venis  atque  in  visceribus  reipublicae.  **  In  the  veins  and 
vitals  of  the  republic."  The  viscera  are  the  upper  entrails  or  vitals, 
including  the  lungs,  heart,  liver,  &c.  The  intestina  are  the  lower 
entrails.  Compare  the  language  of  Celsus,  "  a  visceribus  ad  intes 
ttna  veniundum  est"  (4,  11,)  and  again,  '*  Septum  id  gu^d  trans 
tersum  a  superioribus  visceribus  intestina  discemit."  (7,  4,  2,  p. 
854,  ed.  Targd.)  The  corresponding  word  in  Greek  is  <nrXay;^v(i, 
whii'*h  were  the  parts  always  examined  by  the  soothsayers. 

8  Aestu  febrigue.  "Under  a  burning  fever." 
4.  Qui  est.  "Which  exists." — Relevatus.  After  being  miti 
gsted  in  some  degree." — Vivis  religuis.  *'  While  the  other  con- 
spirators remain  alive."  We  have  adopted  this  reading  in  place  of 
the  common  one,  dvibtis  religuis,  vihich  does  not  suit  the  context. 
Cicero  means,  that  the  death  of  Catiine  will  not  suffice  for  crushing 
the  evil  engendered  by  the  conspiracy,  as  long  as  his  accomplices 
ire  allowed  to  remain  alhe. 

15 
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I O      5.   Ctreumsiare  tribunal  praetorts  wham     L.  Yalerms  Flaccua 
was  Praetor  Urbanus  at  this  time,  and  the  partisans  of  Catiline 
appear  to  have  placed  themselves,  at  difiereut  times,  around  his  tri 
bunal,  to  deter  him,  if  possible,  from  administering  justice. 

6.  Obsidere.  "  To  beset."  A  verb  of  the  tldrd  conjugation 
obtido,  he. 

7.  MaUeolos,  '<  Fiery  arrows."  A  description  of  this  species 
of  missile  is  given  by  Ammianus  Marcellinus,  (23,  3,)  fixnn  which  it 
i^pears,  that  they  were  a  kind  of  arrow,  with  an  iron  grating  below 
the  head,  swelling  out  like  a  clew  in  spinning.  This  iron  receptacle 
was  filled  with  combustibles,  which,  on  being  ignited,  burnt  fiercely, 
and  could  only  be  extinguished  by  dust  thrown  upon  the  flame. 
Water  merely  served  to  increase  its  vehemence.  The  name  mal- 
leolus ("  Uttle  mallet")  was  given  to  this  missile,  from  the  resem 
blance  which  the  projecting  or  swelling  part  bore  to  the  head  of  a 
mallet.  Compare  Lips.  Pdiorc.  5,  5,  and  the  authorities  cited  by 
hun. 

8.  Quid  de  repuhlica  sentiat.  **  What  his  sentiments  are  respect* 
mg  the  republic." 

9.  OppressOf  vindicata.     "  Crushed,  punished." 

10.  Cum  summa  reiptiblicae  salute^  &c.  "  With  the  best  inter 
ests  of  the  republic  firmly  e8taUishe4f  and  with  your  own  calamity 
and  ruin  fully  assured,  and  with  the  destruction  of  those,  who  have 
joined  themselves  with  you  in  every  act  of  wickedness  and  parri- 
cide, now  reduced  to  absolute  certainty,  go  forth  to  your  impious 
and  unhallowed  war."  We  have  introduced  a  partial  paraphrase, 
in  order  to  convey  the  orator's  meaning  more  clearly.  The  idea, 
more  briefly  expressed,  would  be  as  follows :  "  Go  forth,  for  the 
safety  of  the  republic,  for  your  own  ruin,  and  for  the  destruction  of 
your  accomplices. 

11.  Auspiciis.  Matthiae  well  remarks,  that  not  only  temples^ 
but  also  statues  were  consecrated  by  taking  the  auspices. — Sta- 
'orem.     "  The  stay."     Consult  note  15,  page  4. 

13.  Scelerum  foedere.  "  By  a  compact  of  wickfidness."-— ifdC 
mUm     «*  Wilt  yisit."    Compare  note  13,  page  10. 
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1.  M.  TuLLH  CicEROOTs,  &c. .  "  Second  Oration   of  Marcus  J  3 
1  illiiis  Cicero  against  Lucius  Catiline,  delivered  before  the  Roman 
people." — Catiline  having  escaped  unmolested  to  the  camp  of  Man 
iius  in  Etruria,  the  conduct  of  Cicero  in  not  apprehending,  but 
sending  away,  this  formidable  enemy,  had  probably  excited  some 
censure  and  discontent.     The  second  Catilinarian  oration  was,  in 
consequence,  delivered  by  Cicero,  in  an  assembly  of  the  people,  in 
order  to  justify  his  driving  the  chief  conspirator  from  Rome     A 
capital  punishment,  he  admits,  ought  long  since  to  have  overtaken 
Catiline,  but  such  was  the  spirit  of  the  times,  that  the  existence  of 
the  conspiracy  would  not  have  been  believed,  and  he  had,  therefore, 
resolved  to  place  his  guilt  in  a  point  of  view  so  conspicuous,  that 
▼ig(»rou8  measures  might,   without   hesitation,  be  adopted,  both 
against  Catiline  and  his  accomplices. 

He  also  takes  this  opportunity  to  warn  his  audience  against  those 
bands  of  conspirators  who  still  lurked  within  the  city,  and  whom  he 
divides  into  various  classes,  describing,  in  the  strongest  language, 
the  different  degrees  of  guilt  and  profligacy,  by  wluch  they  were 
tererally  characterized. 


2.  Tandem  diquando,  <&c.  "  At  length,  then,  Romans,  we  have 
cither  cast  out,  ogc  sent  away,  or  accompanied  with  execrations  on 
his  voluntary  departure  from  our  city,  Lucius  Catiline,  raging  with 
audacity,  breathing  forth  crime,  wickedly  plotting  the  ruin  of  his 
country,  every  instant  threatening  you  and  this  city  with  fire  and 
swoid."  Tlie  commencement  of  this  oration  makes  a  kind  of  oppo- 
ation  to  the  Quofusque  tandem  with  which  the  first  begins. 

3.  Quirites.     An  appellation  given  to  the  whole  Roman  people 

ivhcn  addressed  on  any  public  occasion.     The  term  is  commonly 

ierivcd  firom  Quirinusy  a  name  given  to  Romulus,  or  from  Cures^ 

V)wn  of  tb«%  Sabines.  T\  ey  who  favour  the  latter  etymology  assert, 
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13  ^^^  ^^^  Sabines  were  called  Qulrites  before  their  junction  with  the 
Romans,  and  that  it  afterward  became  the  common  appellation  of 
the  united  people.  The  former  derivation,  however,  appears  preferar 
ble.  Quirinus  was  a  title  of  Janus,  tie  god  that  opened  the  year, 
when  armies  move  forth  on  campaigns  ;  and  the  root  is  QuiriSf  the 
Sabine  term  for  "  a  spear."  Hence  the  senate  could  find  no  appel> 
iation  more  glorious  than  this,  to  bestow  on  the  valiant  Romulus 
after  he  had  disappeared  &om  the  earth.        * 

4.  Sceltis  ahhelantem,  A  strong  and  beautiful  expression.  One, 
who  is  deeply  agitated,  breathes  deeply  (anhelat) ;  and  Catiline  is 
thus  said  to  send  forth  crime  with  every  exspiration  from  his  troubled 
bosom.     His  whole  thoughts  are  identified  with  wickedness. 

5.  Minitantem,  The  student  will  marie  the  singular  propriety 
and  force  of  the  frequentative. 

6.  Vel  ejecimiis.  By  consular  authority  Cicero  perhaps  alludes, 
by  the  use  of  this  word  {ejicio)  to  some  complaints  on  the  part  of 
Catiline's  fiiends,  of  his  having  been  dealt  with  too  harshly. —  Ve 
emisimiis.  Implying  permission  to  depart. — Ipsum.  Literally 
"  of  his  own  accord."     Consult  Emestif  Clav.  Cie.  s.  v.  Ipse. 

7.  Verhis.  Referring  4)articularly  to  the  expressions  used  at  the 
close  of  the  previous  oration.  It  was  customary,  at  Rome,  for  theii 
friends  to  escort  to  the  gates  of  the  city  any  distinguished  p^sons 
when  leaving  the  city  on  affairs  of  importance,  and  to  accompany 
them  with  their  wishes  and  prayers  (euntes  ad  portas  prosequi.) 
Cicero,  here,  by  a  very  striking  figure,  applies  this  custom  to  the 
case  of  CatiUne,  but  the  verbOf  with  which  every  good  citizen  is  sup- 
posed to  have  accompanied  him,  are  wishes  and  prayers  for  his  luin. 

8.  Abiitf  excessit,  &c.  *^  He  is  gone,  he  has  left  us,  he  has 
escaped,  he  has  broke  away."  This  beautiful  and  striking  climax 
appears  to  be  couched  in  terms  borrowed  from  the  operations  of  the 
chase.  Abiit  applies  to  the  wild  beast,  when  he  has  left  his  usual 
haunts  and  retired  to  another  part  of  the  forest ;  excessit^  when, 
after  having  been  tracked  out,  he  leaves  the  spot  before  the  nets  can 
be  prepared  for  him ;  evasity  when  he  has  been  surrounded  by  the 
toils,  but  escapes  by  springing  forth ;  and  erupity  when  he  bursts  hia 
way  through  every  intervening  obstacle. 

9.  A  monstro  illo  atque  prodigio.  **  By  that  monster  and  prodigy 
of  wickedness."     Compare  Pro  Coel.  3,  12,  seq. 

10.  Sica  ilia.  Compare  chapter  6,  of  the  first  oration  :  '*  Quotie» 
jam  tihi  extorta  est  sica  ista  de  manibus"  &c. 

11.  Non  in  campo.     Consult  note  3,  page  5. 

12.  Non  in  for 0.  The  forum  being  the  place  where  much  public 
business  was  transacted,  the  magistrates  were  heie  more  exposed  te 
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ihe  in\iideroiis  designs  of  Catiline. — Intra  domesttcos  paneits.  JQ 
Referring  to  the  attempt  made  by  the  two  Roman  knights  to  assas- 
•jnate  him  at  his  own  House. 

13.  Loco  tile  motus  est.  *^  He  was  dislodged  fiom  his  strong- 
hold." Some  apply  the  expression  to  the  movements  of  gladiators, 
and  render  it :  **  He  was  driven  from  his  position."  This,  however, 
wants  force. 

1  i.  BeUum  justum.  "  A  regular  warfare."  Opposed  to  ttUro- 
cinium  occuUum,  and  denoting  a  formal  and  regular  war. 

15.  Quod  rum  extuUit.  "  That  he  did  not  cany  out  with  him." — 
Afflictum  et  profligatum.  "  Afflicted,  and  as  it  were  dashed  to  the 
very  ground." 

16.  PereuUum  atqtte  dbjectum,  "A  stricken  and  a  worthless 
thing." — Retorquei  octUoSy  &c.  Another  figure  borrowed  from  the 
movements  of  savage  animals.  Catiline  is  compared  to  some  wild 
beast  looking  back  at  the  prey  which  has  just  been  torn  from  its 
grasp. 

1.  Qtudes  esse  omnes  oportebat.    All  good  citizens  thought  that  1 J 
Catiline  ought  to  have  been  put  to  death.     Cicero  here  says,  that 
this  should  have  been  the  opinion  of  all  citizens  indiscriminately.- > 
Triumphat.    As  if  over  a  common  foe  to  all. — Tarn  capitalem 
kostem,     "  So  deadly  a  foe."     Capitalis  is  here  used  for  pemicio' 
sitSy  or,  in  other  words,  "  omnium  bonorum  capitibus  quasi  insi 
dians.^* 

2.  Et  affectum.  "  And  to  have  been  visited." — Hujus  impem 
severitas.  "  The  strict  discharge  of  the  duties  of  my  magistracy." 
With  imperii  supply  consularis. — Respublica.  **  The  interests  of 
the  republic." 

8.  Qui  quae  ego  deferrem^  &c.  "  Who  would  not  have  believed 
what  I  might  have  alleged  against  him."  The  student  will  observe 
in  this  clause,  and  in  several  that  follow,  the  use  of  the  imperfect 
subjunctive  for  the  pluperfect.  This  is  done,  in  order  to  state  the 
probability  in.  general  terms,  without  any  strict  reference  to  the  time 
at  which  it  actually  existed.  {Zumptf  L.  Q.  p.  331.) — The  use  of 
the  pronoun  ego  is  worthy  of  notice  here.  Cicero  means  that  many 
would  not  have  believed  the  accusation  against  Catiline,  becauso 
le,  Catiline's  private  foe,  as  was  supposed,  had  seen  fit  to  make  it. 

4.  Qui  propter  stultitiam  rum  putarent.  **  Who,  fix>m  want  of 
judgment,  would  have  deemed  the  charges  untrue."  Equivaleri% 
yo  putareni  rum  vera  esse  quae  egs  deferrem.-^Defenderent.  Sup- 
ply eum,  scil.  Catilirmm. — Quxim  mvJtoSy  qui  propter  improbitatem 
faverent.  *  How  many,,  who,  from  utter  wortblessness,  would  hav* 
ftiTOured  his  cause." 

1 5* 
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lA      6.  Ac  gif  dtc.     '<  And  yei,  could  I  have  si^posed,  that,  if  bt 

» ere  taken  oS,  all  danger  would  have  been  driven  away  fiom  you, 
^  icng  since  would  I,"  &c.     lUo  sublato  is  here  equivalent  to  tnorte 

Caiilinae. — Jnvidiae  meae.     '<  Of  personal  odium."    The  same  in 

effect  as  odii  miki  suscipiendi. 

6.  Ne  vobis  qvidem  omnibus,  &c.  *'  That,  if  I  should  pumsb 
him  with  death,  as  he  deserved,  while  the  affidr  was  still  as  yel 
not  clearly  ascertained  by  you  all."  The  term  re  lefen  to  ths 
existence  of  the  conspiracy,  and  the  guilt  of  Catiline. 

7.  Quam  vehementer.  Ironically  meant — Parum  eomitatus. 
"  Slightly  attended."  According  to  Plutarch  (VU.  Cic.  c.  16)  he 
was  accompanied  by  three  hundred  armed  followers,  2|e>0aw  fierh 
rpioKoaiap  birXo<p6p<ovy  k,  r.  X.  He  also  had  witii  him  the  fasces  and 
other  badges  of  authority.  (Compare  SaUustf  Cat.  c.  37. — Appian^ 
B.  C.  2,  3.— Dio  Cassiusy  37,  33.) 

8.  Tongilium  mihi  eduxit.     "He  has  led  out  with  him  my 
Tongilius."    The  pronoun  mihi  is  here  of  peculiar  and  idiomatic 
elegance,  and  is  made  to  answer  the  purpose  of  bitter  irony.    Ton 
gilius  was,  as  may  readily  be  inferred  from  the  context,  an  infamous 
character,  and  a  bosom-friend  of  Catiline. 

9.  Quern  amare  in  praetexta  coeperai.  "  To  whom  he  had  began 
to  be  attached  in  early  youth."  The  praetexta  was  the  gown, 
which  the  Roman  youth  wore  until  they  were  17  years  of  age :  it  ie 
here  put,  therefore,  for  that  period  of  life. — The  common  text  has 
calumnia  added  after  praetexta.  It  is,  however,  a  mere  marginal 
note,  which  found  its  way,  at  last,  into  the  text.  It  appears  to  have 
been  mserted  in  the  margin  of  a  manuscript,  by  some  person  dis- 
puting the  truth  of  the  charge.  If  to  be  translated,  it  must  be  ren- 
dered by  a  kind  of  parenthesis,  "  a  mere  calumny,"  and  must  be 
regarded  as  ironical.  Lambinus,  Manutius,  Heumannus,  Schiitz, 
and  others,  reject  it  fix)m  the  text,  and  we  have  followed  their 
authority.  Garatoni,  in  the  Naples  ed.  proposes  the  following : 
"  quern  armare  in  praetexta  calumnia  coeperai"  making  armarc 
calumnia  go  together  in  construction,  and  giving  the  phrase  the 
meaning  of  "  ad  omnem  calumniandi  artem  formare"  but  this  is 
not  Ciceronian  phraseology.  (Compare  Odin.  Mise,  Obs.  Bat 
Nov.  vol.  12.) 

10.  Publicium  et  Munacium.  Supply  pariter  eduxit.  The 
individuals  here  mentioned  were  two  of  the  worthless  companiom 
of  Catiline. — Quorum  aes  alienum^  &c.  "  Whose  debts  contracted 
in  a  tavern."  Popina  is  a  tavern,  or  eating  house,  the  resort  of 
intemperate  and  gluttonous  persons.  Compare  the  language  of 
Plautus,  {Poen.  4,  2,  13,)  <*  Bibitur,  estur,  quasi  in  popina.^^^ 
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lyicero  refers  to  the  tavern-debts  of  Publicius  and  Monacius,  not,  1  ^ 

fts  some  el  Dlain  it,  to  money  borrowed  from  them  by  Catiline,  and 

Bpent  by  him  in  riot  and  debauchery.    The  orator  stigmatizes  them 

as  mere  tavem-brawlers,  and  in  no  respect  dangerous  to  the  state. 

11.  Reliquit  quos  viros,  &c.  Cicero  means,  that  the  persons 
left  behind  by  Catiline  were  much  more  to  be  dreaded  than  those 
whom  he  had  carried  forth  with  him,  since  they  possessed  great 
influence,  were  men,  in  general,  of  good  families,  and  by  reason  of 
the  pressure  of  debt  were  reckless  of  consequences. 

12.  Prae  Gtdlicanis  legionibus.  "  In  comparison  with  our  Gallic 
legions."  The  orator  refers  to  the  regular  forces  in  Transalpine 
Gaul,  which,  as  Muretus  thinks,  were  at  that  time  in  winter-quar- 
ters. The  usual  reading  is  et  Gallicanis  legionibus^  but  in  place 
of  tt  we  have  adopted  prae^  the  emendation  of  Lambinus. — In  agro 
Piceno  et  Gallico.  Consult  Geographical  Index.  The  Grallic  tap* 
ritory  meant  here,  is  that  of  Cisalpine  Gaul.  As  regards  Q.  Metel- 
his,  whose  full  name  was  Q.  Metellus  Celer,  and  who  was  one  of 
the  praetors  of  this  year,  consult  Historical  Index,  and  also  the  12th 
chapter  of  this  oration,  and  Sallust,  Cat.  30. 

13.  Collectiim  ex  senibus  desperatisj  <&c.     "  An  army  composed 
of  desperate  old  men,  of  debauched  rustics,  of  bankrupt  farmers." 
The  senes  desperati  consisted  principally  of  the  veterans  of  Sylla 
By  decoctor  is  properly  meant  one  who  has  run  through  his  property 
and  become  bankrupt ;  or,  in  other  words,  a  ruined  spendthrift. 

14.  Vadimonia  deserere.  "To  abandon  their  bail."  To  forfeit 
their  recognisance.  Vadimonium  is  the  bail-bond,  or  recognisance, 
Dy  which  a  person  binds  himself  to  appear  in  court  at  a  certain  day. 
If  one  abandoned  his  bail,  he  was  adjudged  infamous,  and  his 
creditors  were  put  in  possession  of  his  property  by  an  edict  of  the 
praetor. 

15.  Aciem  exercttus  nostri.  "  The  array  of  jut  army,"  i.  e.  our 
army  drawn  up  in  array  against  them." — Edictum  praetoris.  "  The 
mere  edict  of  the  praetor."  Cicero  ironically  asserts,  that  they  will 
be  overcome  by  the  mere  sight  of  the  praetor's  decree,  by  which,  in 
consequence  of  their  non-attendance,  their  creditors  had  obtained 
judgment  against  them. — Concident,  "  They  will,  to  a  man,  fall 
prostrate  to  the  ground.** 

1.  Hos  quos  mdeOf  &c.     These  are  thought  to  be  the  same  ^3 
whom  Sallust  calls  **  JUii  familiarum,^*    {Cat,  c.  43.) — Volitare  tn 
foro.     "  Flitting  about  in  the  forum."    i.  e.  seeking  for  loans  of 
money  which  they  may  e2rpend  in  their  career  of  extravagance. 

2.  In  senatum  venire.  There  were  eleven  senators  implicated  in 
the  eoDsgsncy 
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I  ^  3.  Qui  mlenl  ungueniis.  "  Who  are  dee£  vridi  perfames." 
The  Roman,  like  the  Grecian,  periiimes,  were  generally  nngnente^ 
not  ofls  as  widi  us.  PeHmning  the  hair  and  person  was  regarded 
as  a  wbA  of  great  eflkminacj. 

4.  Qm  fulgent  fwrpwra.  Another  allusion  to  the  scnatcxs  who 
^fcte  inqiKcated  in  the  conspiracy.  The  scnatorian  tanic,  caOed 
UiK8  eUanUy  had  a  hroad  purple  border,  {daxut^)  whence  its  name. 
The  tonic  of  the  Equites  had  a  narrow  border,  and  was  called 
MMgiutus  clavu9,  or  tunica  angustidama, 

5.  Suo8  milites.     "  As  his  soldiers." 

6.  Video  cui  sit  Apulia  attributa.  Compare  Sallust,  Cat,  27, 
who  informs  us,  that  Apulia  was  "  assigned"  to  Cains  Julias,  Etmria 
to  Manlius,  the  Picene  district  to  one  Septimins,  a  Camertian.  The 
name  of  the  individual  to  whom  the  Grallic  district  was  assigned,  ii 
not  given  by  him. 

7.  Superioris  nociis.  Not  the  night  which  had  just  gone  by,  bui 
the  one  on  which  the  conspirators  met  at  the  house  of  Laeca,  or,  Id 
other  words,  the  last  night  but  two. 

8.  Nae  illi  vehementer  errant.  **  They  are  indeed  moch  mis 
taken."    Nae  from  the  Greek  va(. 

9.  Nisi  vera  si  quis  est.     **  Unless  in  truth  there  be  9ixf  oie.*' 
The  use  of  si  after  nisi  often  occurs.     Compare  Drakenborek  oA 
lAv.  6,  26,  vol.  2,  p.  376. — Si  quis  in  general  implies  the  possi 
bility  of  a  fact  not  existing. 

10.  Catilinae  similes.  "  Are  like  Catiline  in  character."  Cati^ 
iinae  is  here  the  genitive.  SimiliSj  as  has  already  been  remarked, 
is  used  with  a  dative  of  external  resemblance,  but  with  a  genitive 
of  resemblance  in  nature  or  internal  constitution  {Zumpt,  L,  G.  p 
270.) 

11.  Desiderio  sut  iahescere.  "  To  pine  away  through  regret  fof 
their  absence." — Aurelia  via.     Compare  note  14,  page  9. 

12.  Si  quidem  hanc  sentinam,  &c.     '*  If  it  shall  have  cast  for 
this  foul  crew  that  are  polluting  our  city."     Compare  note  9 
page  5. 

13.  Exhausto.  "  Being  removed."  Exhausto  is  here  employed 
figuratively  in  allusion  to  sentina.  So,  Or.  in  Cat.  1,  c.  5.  "  Ex' 
haurietur  ex  urbe"  &c. 

14.  Veneficus.  "  Poisoner."  Secret  poisoning  was  much  prac- 
tised at  Rome.  Consult  Beckmann's  History  of  InventitmSj  vol 
1,  p.  74,  seqq. — There  was  a  special  law  against  this  practice,  and 
other  modes  of  assassination,  entitled  Lex  Cornelia.  {Pro  Clueni 
66.) 

16.  Quis  testamentofum  suhjeeior.    ""What  forger  of  wills" 
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Literally,  one  who  sabstituses  a  false  will,  ^^  testamentum  subjidt.^^  1g 
Such  an  offender  is  called  by  Cicero,  testamentari'us  {Off.  3,  18.-— 
Pro  Sext.  17) ;  by  Sallust,  signator  falsus  {Cat.  c.  16)  ;  by  Sue- 
tonius,/o^arttt^,  {Vit.  Ner.  c.  17.)    There  was  a  law  against  this 
practice  also,  entitled  Lex  Cornelia  Testamentaria. 

16.  Quis  circumscnptor.  "  What  fraudulent  person."  Circum 
tcriptor  is  properly  one,  who,  under  cover  of  the  law,  defrauds 
anothar  by  any  artfully-worded  writing.  Compare  the  worrls  of 
Seneca,  {Excerpt.  6,  controv.  3.,)  *^  Circumscriptio  semper  crimen 
aub  specie  Ugis  involvit.**  It  is  then  taken  generally  for  any  fraudu 
lent  person,  or  cheat.  The  lex  Laetoria  was  enacted  against  such 
offenders. 

17.  Quis  nepos,  "  What  spendthrift.''  This  meaning  of  tiej^oj 
appears  to  have  arisen,  from  the  circumstance  of  grandchildren, 
when  brought  up  by  their  grandparents,  being  generally  spoiled, 
either  from  too  much  indulgence,  or  else  from  too  little  care  being 
taken  of  them. 

18.  Quae  caedes,  &c.     **  What  deed  of  murder  has  been  com 
mitted  during  these  latter  years,  without  his  participation  1     What 
act  of  abandoned  lewdness  has  not  been  perpetrated  by  him  V* 

19.  Jam  vero,    "  Nay,  too."    Equivalent  to  imo  vero  etiam.- 
Quae  tanta  juventutis  illecebra.   **  What  so  great  talent  for  alluring 

'she  young  to  their  ruin."    Compare  Or.  in  Cat.  1,  6 :  '<  Cui  tu 
adoleseentulOf  quern  eorruptelarum  illecebris  irretisses,**  &c. 

1.  In  dissimili  roHone,     ^  When  contrasted  with  each  other."      1  #; 

2.  In  ludo  gladiatario,  **  In  any  school  of  gladiators."  These 
scfaoob  were  each  under  the  charge  of  a  peison  called  lanista,  who 
porchased  and  trained  up  slaves  for  this  employment. 

3.  Nemo  in  scena,  &c.  '^  No  one  on  the  stage,  more  worthless 
and  profligate  than  ordinary."  As  regards  the  force  of  Uvior  in  this 
passage,  compare  the  remark  of  Aulus  Gellius,  (7,  9,)  *'  Veterum 
hominum,  qui  proprie  atque  integre  locutt  sunt,  leves  ddxerunt,  quos 
vtdgo  nunc  viles  et  nuUo  pretio  dignos  dicimus,** — ^Players,  unless 
Teiy  eminent,  were  not  much  respected  among  the  Romans.  The 
Greeks  held  them  in  higher  estimation.  Among  the  Athenians, 
*hey  were  not  unfrequently  sent,  as  the  representatives  of  the  repub- 
Hc,  on  embassies  and  delegations.  As  a  body  of  men,  however, 
they  were,  even  among  the  Greeks,  of  loose  and  dissipated  charac- 
ter, and  as  such  were  regarded  with  an  u&favourable  eye  by  moralists 
ind  philosophers.  Ajnstotle  stigmatizes  the  players  of  his  day  as 
rgnoiabt,  intemperate,  and  unworthy  of  a  respectable  man's  com- 
f>any.    {Theatre  of  the  Greeks,  p.  123.) 

4    Stuprorum  et  scelerum,  &c.    "  Accustomed  to  the  contuxual 
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16  ^^^^<^^  o^  lewdness  and  crime."  Assuef actus  occnis,  in  /uce  xau^ 
ner,  with  the  ablative,  in  C«c.  de  Orat.  3, 10,  and  frequently  in  liwj. 
Consult  Gronovius  and  Duker,  ad  Ln.  24,  48,  and  48,  31,  and 
compare  the  remark  of  H.  Homer,  in  his  Gloss.  lAv.  s.  t. 

5.  Frigore  et^fame,  &c.     Compare  Sallost,  Cat.  5 :  "  Corpus 
patieru  inediae,  vigiliae,  algoris,  supra  quant  cuique  eredilnU  est.** 

6.  Cum  industrial  subsidia,  &c.  **  When  aU  this  time  the  aids 
of  honest  industry,  and  the  means  of  virtue,  vreste  only  wasted  by 
bim  in  debauchery  and  daring  wickedness."  The  subsidia  nutus- 
triae  are  those  powers  of  patient  endurance,  vdiich,  if  properly  di- 
rected, would  have  enabled  their  possessor  to  lead  a  life  of  active 
utility  ;  the  instrumenta  virtutis  are  the  means  for  performing  dis- 
tinguished and  praiseworthy  actions,  which  Catiline  possessed  in 
abundance,  but  which,  in  his  case,  were  only  perverted  to  purposes 
of  a  directly  opposite  nature. — Muretus,  Lambinus,  Graevius  and 
Schutz  read  consumeret  for  consumertniwr, 

7.  O  nos  beaioSf  6lc,  More  expressive  than  the  common  form 
would  have  been :  "  Quam  beati  nos  erimus,  qtmrn  fortunata  erit 
respuJflicaf  quam  praeclara  laus  consuLatus  mei.*^ 

8.  Libidines.     "  The  impure  desires." — Audaciae.    "  The  dai 
ing  excesses." 

9.  Fortunas  suas  abligurierunt.  "  Have  wasted  their  fortonet 
m  luxurious  living."  Ligunre  is  said  of  those  who  eat  nicety,  picli 
out  the  choicest  bits,  feed  delicately,  6lc.  And  hence  its  general 
reference  to  luxurious  living.  Thus,  in  Terence,  Parmeno,  in  de- 
scribing the  manners  of  dissolute  females,  {Eunuck.  5,  4,  14,) 
says,  "  Quae  cum  amatore  sua  quum  coenantf  liguriunt"  which  is 
the  same  as  if  he  had  said,  "  suaviora  et  delicatiora  tantummodo 
degustant.''^  Donatus  has  the  following  remark  on  this  passage  of 
Terence :  "  lAguriunt,  and  rov  XiyvpoiJ,  quod  secundum  Graecos 
suave  tntelligitur.  Ligurire  dicitur^  qui  eleganter  et  more  senum 
multo  fastidio  suaviora  quaeque  degustat."  The  primitive  mean- 
ing of  ligurio  is  well  kept  up  also  in  the  following  passage  from 
Cicero,  (In  Verr.  5,  76,)  "  Non  reperietis  hominem  timide,  nee 
leviter  haec  improbissima  Ivcra  ligurientem:  devorare  omnem 
pecuniam  publicam  non  drdtitavit.^* 

10.  Fides.  "  Credit." — In  abundantia.  "  In  the  dajrs  of  tbeir 
abunlance."    i.  e.  while  their  property  still  remained. 

11.  Comissationes  solum'  qv^iererent.     "  They  had  merely  reve» 
lings  m  view."     Comissatio  properly  denotes  a  making  meny  aftei 
supper,  a  nocturnal  revel.     It  sometimes  refers  to  the  movements 
of  young  men,  who  sally  forth  into  the  streets  during  the  right,  aftei 
being  heated  with  wine,  and  serenade  the  objects  of  their  aficclions 
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FBg«. 
Compare  tho  Greek  KiSftog,  and  the  remarks  of  Spanheim,  ;  i  Aris^  1  g 
toph,  Plut.  y.  1040.     In  the  pr3sent  instance  it  appears  ^jo  be  con- 
fined to  in-door  revellings. 

12.  Ehrioaos.     ""The   intemperate."     Some   manuscripts  giv© 
ebriosy  which  Giaevius  prefers.     But  the  habitually  intemperate  are 
here  referred  to,  not  merely  the  intoxicated. — Dormientes.     "  The 
drowsy."    Dormientes  is  here  equivalent  to  negligerUes^  oxincu 
riosi, 

13.  Mihi.    Elegantly  redundant,  and  indicative  of  strong  con 
tempt    Compare  the  remark  of  Manutius  :  "  Mihi,  quod  ad  senten- 
Ham  aititiet,  abundat :  sed  omatum  quemdam,  et  vim  hdbet,  a  con 
temnente  pronundatumy 

14.  Accubantes,  "  Lolling."  The  term  refers  in  strictness  to 
the  Roman  mode  of  "  rechning"  at  banquets.  Our  word  "  lolling" 
conveys  its  meaning  better  to  an  English  ear.  Compare  the  Greek 
{oTDoa,  dvaKetfiai  wad.  KardKsifiai. — On  each  couch  there  were  com- 
mozLy  three.  They  lay  with  the  upper  part  of  the  body  reclined  on 
the  left  arm,  the  head  a  little  raised,  the  back  supported  by  cushions, 
and  the  limbs  stretched  out  at  full  length,  or  a  little  bent ;  the  feet 
of  the  first  behind  the  back  of  the  second,  and  his  feet  behind  the 
back  of  the  third,  with  a  pillow  between  each.  When  they  ate  they 
raised  themselves  on  their  elbow,  and  made  use  of  the  right  hand, 
sometimes  of  both  hands,  for  we  do  not  read  of  their  using  kmves 
or  forks.  Consult  Ciacconius  de  TricliniOj  and  TJrsinus,  Append 
ad  Ciace. 

16.  ConfecH  cibo,     "  Overloaded  with  food."     Compare  the  ex 
planation  of  Doring :  "  Confecti  cibo  ita  dicuntur,  qui  tanta  cibo- 
rum  se  ingurgitaverunt  copia,  ut  neque  mente  neque  corpore  libere 
vH  posgint.**    Muretus  prefers  confertif  "gorged,"  but  confecH  is 
more  forcible. 

16.  Sertia  redimtti.  The  Romans  were  accustomed,  like  the 
Gfoeks,  to  wear  garlands  of  flowers  at  their  festive  meetings.  They 
were  thought  to  be  preventives  against  intoxication. — Unguentis 
(tbUH,  '*  Perfiimes,"  in  the  shape  of  unguents,  were  profusely  used 
at  the  ancient  entertamments. 

17.  Eructant,  "  Belch  forth."  This  term  is  pozposely  used  in 
leference  to  vino  languidij  confecti  cibo. 

18.  Fatum  aliquod.  "Some  dreadful  fatality."^— /m|?ro5t^ft', 
nepUtiae,    "  Their  worthlessness,  their  abandonment  of  all  duty." 

19.  Sanare,    "  Bring  back  to  a  sound  mind." 

1.  Non  breve  nescio  quod,  &c.     "I|  will  add,  not  some  short  |^ 
penod  X  other,  but  many  ages  of  duration,  to  the  republic."    Pro- 
ptigwit  is  here  equivalont  to  prorogaverit^  coniimuwerit.  Tfans 
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\^  23,25:  "  C.  Tereniio  eoisuli  propagariin  antmm  impemm^ 
Compare  GraooriuB  ad  loc.  and  Ernesti  Clav,  Cic.  s.  v. 

2.  Uniu*.  Refening  to  Cn.  Pompeius,  who  had  veiy  lecmidy 
conqaeied  Mithridates. 

3.  Quae  tanan  poteruniy  &c.  "  Whatever  shall  be  capable  of 
being  healed,  I  will  heal  by  all  possible  means :  what  ought  to  btt 
cut  oSf  I  will  not  suffer  to  remain  for  the  ruin  of  the  state."  The 
body  politic  is  here  compared  to  the  human  frame.  Cicero  promises 
to  treat  the  more  dangerous  members  of  the  conspiracy  as  the  8ur> 
gecm  does  those  parts  of  the  body  which  are  diseased,  and  which, 
if  not  amputated,  will  spread  disease  throughout  the  whole  system. 
A  similar  passage  occurs  in  the  Second  Philippic,  c.  6 :  "  In  ccr 
pore  si  quid  ejusmodi  est,  quod  reliquo  eorpori  noceai,  uri  secariqvz 
patimuTf  vi  membrorum  aliquod  potius,  quam  totum  corpus  inter  eat, 
sic  in  reipullicae  corporCf  lU  totum  salvum  sit,  quicquid  est  pe- 
stiferum  amputetur.^* 

4.  A  me.  "  By  me  individually."  i.  e.  by  my  threats. — Quod 
ego  si  verbOf  &c.  "  If  I  could,  indeed,  eiSect  this  by  a  mere  word.** 
Quod,  beginning  the  clause,  is  to  be  rendered  as  if  written  hoc, 

5.  Homo  videlicet,  &c.  "  The  timid  and  very  modest  man,  to 
be  sure,  could  not  endure  the  mere  accents  of  the  consul."  Videlicet 
is  ironical.  Some  editions  have  enim  after  Aomo,  which  Ernesti 
very  properly  rejects. 

6.  Ivit.  This  reading  is  adopted  by  Graeviiib,  Ernesti,  and  many 
other  editors,  instead  of  the  conmion  quievit,  which  is  here  entirely 
out  of  place.  The  MSS  and  early  editions  vary  in  this  part  to  a 
considerable  degree.  For  ivit  some  read  quid,  others  quod  and 
quievit.  So  also  after  hestemo  die  Graevius  and  many  other  editors 
insert  Quirites. 

7.  Quo  cum  CatUina  venisset.     Compare  1,  6,  19. 

8.  Quis  denique,  &c.  '*  Who  in  fine  regarded  him  as  an  aban- 
doned citizen,  and  not  rather  in  the  light  of  a  most  intolerable  ene- 
my  !*'  Importumssimum  is  here  equivalent  to  minime  ferejiiwm 
Compare    1,   9,  11:     *^  Egredere  cum  importuna  sceleratonM 


manu." 


9.  Vehemens  tile  consist.  "That  violent  consul."  So  he  wa» 
called  by  the  partisans  of  Catiline. — Verbo.     "  By  a  single  word." 

10.  /fomo  audacissimus,  "  Although  a  man  of  the  most  con 
Bummate  effrontery." 

11.  Quid  ea  nocte  egisset.  After  these  words  the  common  text 
has  uhi  fuisset,  which  Migretus  did  not  find  in  his  best  MS.,  and 
wbich  is  here  not  at  all  needed,  as  it  has  already  been  comprehended 
:}oder  the  words  "  an  noctumo  conventu  apud  M,  Laecam  fuusti% 
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Pate. 
B.*'    The  expression  appears  to  have  crept  in  from  the  first  ^^ 
ovation. 

12.  Inproximam.  "  For  the  next."  Understand  noc^cm.  This 
reading  is  adopted  by  Emesti,  Beck,  Schiitz,  and  others.  The 
common  text  has  in  proxima. — Ratio  totius  belli.  *'  The  plan  of 
the  whole  war."  " 

13.  Cum  kaesitaretj  cum  teneretur.  "  On  his  appearing  discou 
certed,  on  his  remaining  silent."  Compare,  as  regards  itneretur^ 
the  explanation  of  Doring :  "  teneri  eUganter  dicunturj  qui  icm 
daris  argumentis  convicti  sunt  criminis  cujusdam,  ut  ne  verbum 
quidem  contra  ea  proferre  possint."  Consult  also  Emesti,  Clav. 
Cic.  a.  V. 

14.  Cum  secures  J  cum  fasces.  The  secures  and  fasces  ate  here 
badges  of  military  authority,  Catiline  intending  by  these  to  assume 
the  rank  of  imperator.  Compare  Sallust,  Cat.  36. — Aquilam  illam 
argenteam.  Consult  note  16,  page  9. — Cui  ille  etiam  sacrarium, 
&c.     Consult  note  17,  page  9. 

1.  Jn  exsilium  ejiciehamy  &c.     *'  Did  I  wish  to  cast  him  out  into  I  Q 
exile,  who,  I  plainly  perceived,  had  already  entered  upon  open  war  1" 
The  student  will  manr  the  elegant  use  of  the  imperfect  ejideham^  as 
marking  an  action  begun  or  contemplated,  but  not  yet  completed  at 

the  time  spoken  of.     Compare  Matihiae^  G.  G.  ^  497.  Obs.  c.  vol . 
2,  p.  834,  5th  ed. 

2.  Qui  in  agro  FesulanOt  &c.  Compare  note  21,  page  2,  and 
consult  Geographical  Index. — Suo  nomine.  **  In  his  own  name," 
tnd  not  in  that  of  Catiline. 

3.  Massiliam.  The  modem  Marseilles.  Consult  Geographical 
Index,  On  his  journey,  (Sttiline  wrote  several  letters  to  person^  of 
distinction,  stating  that  he  was  the  victim  of  wrongful  accusations, 
tftd  was  then  proceeding,  a  voluntary  exile,  to  reside  at  MassUia. 
iSaU.  Cat.  34.) — ^We  have  rejected  ut  aiunt  after  Massiliam,  as  a 
mere  gloss ;  for  ctedo  precedes,  which  sufficiently  indicates  that  all 
this  is  said  in  irony.  The  words  in  question  are  suspected  by 
Henmann  and  Emesti)  and  omitted  by  Schutz. 

4.  Cvreumdusus  ac  debUitatus.  ^^  Hemmed  in,  and  crippled  in 
resdnrces." — Sententiam,  *'  His  purpose."  i.  e.  of  making  virar 
on  his  country. — Ex  hoc  cursu,  &c.  '*  Shall  have  turned  away  his 
ttepSf  from  this  career  of  guilt  and  war,  to  flight  and  voluntary 
exile." 

5.  Spdiatus  armis  audactae.     **  Stripped  of  the  arms  of  his 

•  idacity,"  i.  e.  driven  back  from  those  daring  designs  which  he 
hid  formed  agamst  his  country. — ObstupefaeHu  ac  pertcrritus 

*  AflloiiaA^  and  dismayed.** 
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13  6.  Indemnaius.  "  Without  even  the  formal' «y  of  atriaL"  «.  & 
condemned  miheaid.  Cicero,  at  a  subsequent  period,  felt  the  fuB 
force  of  this  remariL,  when  Qlodius  brought  in  his  law,  that  whoevet 
had  condemned  unheard  a  Roman  citizen  should  be  interdicted  from 
fiio  and  water,  L  e.  sent  into  exile.  The  orator  was  compelled  to 
bend  to  the  storm  and  go  into  banishment.  Compare  Or.  pro.  domo, 
18  seqq,  and  Veil.  Patere.  2,  45. 

7.  Est  mihi  tanti,  &c.  '*  I  am  perfectly  willing,  my  countrymea, 
to  encounter  the  storm  of  this  unmerited  and  unjust  odium."  i.  e. 
it  is  worth  the  sacrifice  for  me  to  encounter,  &c.  Consult  note  2, 
page  9. — Fcdsae  is  hero  equivalent  to  immeritae,  i.  e.  ex  falni 
uusis  ortae. 

8.  Atque  in  armis  volitare.  "  And  is  moving  to  and  fro  in  aims." 
i.  e.  is  traversing  with  an  armed  fcrce  the  territories  of  the  republic. 

9.  Invidiosum.  '*A  ground  of  much  censure." — Quod  ilium 
emiserim.     "  That  I  allowed  him-  to  escape." 

10.  Cum  profectus  sit.     "  Now  that  he  ha^  gone  forth." 

11.  Tarn  misericors.  **  So  compassionate  on  his  account.'* 
Equivalent  to  "  Catiliiiae,  tanquam  injuria  ejecti^  ita  affeetui 
misericordia." — Malit.  With  aU.  their  pre^ded  compassion  foi 
Catiline,  as  an  injured  man,  they,  would  be  sorry  to  hea^  of  his  goiii| 
to  Massilia,  for  they  know  full  well  how  much  subsequent  tfouUt 
they  would  have  to  expect  from  him,  were  he  to  tal:e  such  a  rtep 

12.  Hoc  quod  agit.     Alluding  to  his  making  War  on  his  countr]!. 
—Praeter.     "  Against."     From  its  general  sense  of  exclusion,  this 

preposition  easily  comes  to  signify  beyond  ci  above ;  and  from  signi 
fying  beyond,  it  obtains  the  meaning  of  contrary  to  and  against. 
I Q      1.  Vims  nobis.  "  Whilst  I  remain  allfe."  Alluding  to  the  failure 
of  the  intended  assassination  of  Cicero,  as  well  as  to  that  of  ths 
numerous  other  plots  formed  against  him. 

2.  Interest.     "  Intervenes  between  him  and  us." — DissimulaiU 

THssemble  their  real  intentions."  Alluding  to  those  who  were 
-    retly  implicated  in  the  conspiracy. 

^.  Non  tarn  vXdsci  studeo,  &c.     **  Do  not  so  much  desire  to 
Aflict  vengeance  upon,  as  to  restore  to  a  better  mind,  and  reconcila 
to  their  country."     Placare  is  equivalent  to  ^*placato  eorum  furore 
reconciliare  reipuhlicae." 

4.  Ex  quibus  generibus  hominum.  "  Of  what  classes  of  persons^" 
— Comparentur.     "  Are  made  up." 

6.  Deinde  stngidis,  &c.  "  Then  I  will  apply  to  each  the  remedy 
-il  my  advice  and  exhortation,  if  I  shall  be  able  in  fact  to  offer  any 
•uch,"  i.  e.  the  remedy  of  my  advice  conveyed  in  the  strongest 
and  mo0t  persuasive  Janguago.     Graevius  conV*tures  i%heim9  fti 
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PHge. 
oratioms,  but  Emesti  very  satisfactorily  defends  ti^e  latter  rea&ng :  |  Q 
*Medieinam  cotisUii  atqiu  orationis  meae,    i.  e.  Consilii  oratume 
txpUcandi  et  ad  animum  admovendi." 

6.  Magna  in  aere  alienOy  &c.  *' Although  invched  in  great 
d  %:A(,  have  c>till  greater  possessions,  influenced  by  the  love  of  which, 
they  can  in  no  way  be  separated  from  them."  Commentators  differ 
in  opinion  respecting  the  meaning  of  disaolvi  in  this  ^^assage.  Mu- 
tetus  explains  it  by  liberari  aere  alieno,  *^  be  freed  frcna  their  debts," 
i  e.  by  the  sale  of  their  beloved  possessions.  Thjt  jxplanation  is 
adopted,  and  sought  to  be  elucidated,  by  Emesti,  but  with  little 
success.  Scheller,  on  the  other  hand,  condemns  tfai.%  iKjde  of  inter- 
preting the  word  in  question,  as  not  in  accordance  eitLer  with  the 
context  or  the  idiom  of  the  Latin  tongue.  He  makes  distoh^ 
equivalentmerely  to  separari.  And  in  this  he  is  undouotedly  cox 
rect  .  Cicero  means,  that  the  individuals  alluded  to,  although  deeply 
involved  in  debt,  and  although  owners  of  extensive  possessions,  ap 
onwilling  to  sell  the  latter  {be  sef  orated  from  them,  be  loosened 
from  the  ties  that  bind  them  to  thes  .>  objects)  and  in  this  way  pay 
their  debts.  The  following  passage  of  "Cicero  will  serve  to  confirm 
this  explanation:  he 'is  speaking  of  this  same  class  of  persons: 
"  lUud  erai  genus  hominum  horribUe  et  pertimescendurrif  qui  tanto 
amore  suas  possessiones  amplexi  tenebant,  ut  ab  his  membra  divelL 
citius  ac  distraM  posse  diceres."    {Pro  SuU,  20.) 

7.  Horum  hominum^  &.c,  "This  in  appearance  is  the  most 
honourable,  class."  Li(«rally,  "  the  appearance  of  this  class  of  per- 
sons is  the  most  honourable,  i.  e.  they  enjoy  by  their  expensive  mode 
of  living,  and  their  rank  in  society,  no  small  degree  of  consideration 
m  the  eyes  of  the  world. 

8.  VolunSu  vera,  &c.    "  Their  intention,  however,  and  the  cause 
m  which  they  hare  embarked,  are  most  shameless  in  their  chai 
acter." 

9.  Tu,    The^  orator  now  apostrophizes  one  of  this  class. — Agris 
•  In  landed  property.";— ilr^en/o.  "  In  plate."   Understand  caelato. 
'^Familia.     "  In  a  retinue  of  slaves."  •  Familia  here,  as  frequently 
elsewhere,  denotes  all  the  household  servants  of  a  master. 

10.  Detrahere,    "  To  take  away,"  i.  e.  to  sell  some  portion  of. 
This  serves  to  explain   the-  use  of  dissolvi  in  the  passage  which 
we  have  just  been  considering.     Consult  note  6. — Acquirere  aa 
fdtm.     "To  add  to  thy  credit."    The  fiill  expression  would  be,' 
**tx^irere  pecuniam  ex  venditis  possess,  onibits  ad  Jidem  solvcn- 

n 

11.  Sacrosanctas-        Inviolate." 
13    An  taJmlasnaor.9     "  Or  an  abolition  of  debts  V  By  foMos 
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IQ  mnalt  is  meant  a  compulsory  arrangement  by  law,  forcing  the 
creditor  either  to' accept  a  part  of  his  debt,  in  fiill  for  the  whole,  or, 
M  in  the  present  case,  to  receive  no  part  of  the  debt  whatever.  Tuf 
latter  measure  Catiline  had  promised  to  adopt.  {Sallust,  Cat.  21.) 
The  phrase  refers,  as  far  as  regards  its  particular  form,  to  the  Ro 
man  mode  of  writing  on  tablets,  {tabulae,)  covered  over  with  waz^ 
the  characters  being  marked  on  the  wax  by  means  of  a  stylus. 
Hence,  when  the  old  score  v^ss  obliterated,  and  the  wax  smootne^ 
over,  the  tablets  were  called  novae^  and  were  ready  for  a  new  score. 
— ^An  entire  abolition  of  debts  was  never  granted  to  the  people.  At 
one  time,  however,  by  a  law  of  Valerius  Flaccus,  a  fourth  part  of 
the  debt  was  allowed  to  be  paid  for  the  whole.     {SaUust,  Cat,  33.) 

13.  Meo  bencficiOf  &c.  "  An  abolition  of  debts  shall  be  brought 
forward  through  my  kindness,  but  it  shall  be  the  result  of  sales 
at  auction."  Literally,  "  new  tablets  shall  be  brought  forward,  but 
they  shall  be  auction-ones,"  i.  e.  auction-lists,  containing  an  account 
of  their  property  as  offered  for  sale.  Cicero  means  that  their  prop- 
erty, or  a  sufficient  portion  of  it,  will  be  exposed  to  sal<»,  and  then 
debts  paid  with  the  proceeds. — Emesti  objects  to  the  presence  ol 
novae  in  the  text,  as  not  proper  to  be  connected  with  aucHonariae 
tabulae,  remarking,  "  aiLctionariae  tabulae  nullo  modo  ac  sensu 
novae  did  possum,  ut  opvnory  He  appears,  however,  to  forg^ 
that  Cicero  is  here  indulging  in  a  piece  of  pleasantry,  or  what  may 
be  denominated  a  species  of  pun.  The  tables,  which  he' promises, 
are  to  be  new,  in  another  sense,  and  one  for  which  they  were  not 
prepared.     It  is  what  the  grammarians  term  an  unexpected  witti 

cism,  a   **  lusus  napa.  irpoaSoKiav." 

14.  Quod  si  maturius  facere  voluissent.  "Had  they  been 
willing  to  pursue  this  course  sooner."  Quod  is  here  to  be  rendered 
by  hoe,  as  it  commences  a  clause. 

15.  Neque,  {id  quod  stultissimum  est,)  &c.  "  And  not,  what 
is  most  fooL'sh,  struggle  against  heavy  payments  of  interest  by  the 
rents  and  profits  of  their  estates."  Cicero  means,  that  they  ought 
to  sell  a  portion  of  their  landed  property,  and  pay  their  debts  at 
once,  and  not  adopt  the  ruinous  measure  of  paying  the  interest  of 
the  large  sums  they  had  borrowed  with  the  produce  of  their  estates. 
This  latter  course  would  keep  them  always  poor.  In  other  words, 
they  must  not  let  heavy  mortgages  eat  up  their  estates. 

16.  Et  locupletioribus,  &c.  "  "Wo  would  find  in  them  both 
wealthier  and  better  citizens  " 

17.  Magis  miki  videntui  <fec.  They  appear  to  Cicero  mors 
likely  to  entertain  hostile  sei)  ments  against  their  country,  than  *9 
cany  out  those  sentiments  int     ction. 
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18.  Dominationem  exspeetant,  dec.     **  Hope  for  rule,  wish  to  |Q 
become  p<>8sessed  of  the  management  of  affairs,"  i.  e.  to  get  the 
gorermnent  in  their  hands  and  exercise  unlimited  authority. 

1.  Quibus  hoc  praecipiendum  vtdetur.     **  To  this  class  the  fol-  2(^ 
lowing  piece  of  waming  seems  proper  to  be  given."     Quibus  to  be 
rendezed  as  his. — Quod  ceteris  omnibus.    Supply  praecipieTidum  est. 

2.  Ut  despereni,  &c.  "  To  give  over  hoping  that  they  can 
accomplish  what  they  are  endeavouring  to  effect  " 

3.  Primum  omnium  me  ipsum,  6cc.  One  MS.  inserts  sciani 
before  me,  but  there  is  no  need  of  this,  as  the  clause  depends  on 
the  general  idea  of  waming  implied  in  praecipiendum. 

4.  Magnos  animos.     **  Great  courage." — Maximam  multitudt 
nem.   Understand  eorum.     There  appears  to  be  something  wrong  in 
this  part  of  the  sentence,  since  neither  maximam  multitudinem  nor 
magnos  copias  militum  can  well  be  referred  back  to  bonis  viris. 

'Schutz  suggests  the  placing  of  a  semicolon  after  concordiam,  and 
the  reading  rnaximamequihimmtdtitudhumy&ic.yihQEquiteshemg 
lumbered  by  Cicero  among  the  safeguards  of  the  republic  in  the 
'burth  oration  agamst  Catiline,  c.  7. 

5.  Taniam  vim  sceleris.     "  Such  daring  wickedness." — Prae 
sentes.      "  By  their  immediate  interposition."      Equivalent    to 

' praesenti  auxilio    praesentiam    suam  declar antes. ^^      Compare 
che  Greek  im^avsTs. 

6.  Qiuie.  "  A  state  of  things,  which,"  Literally,  "  thinga 
which." — Consules  se.  We  have  altered  the  arrangement  of  thes* 
words  with  Lambinus.     The  common  text  has  se  consules. 

7.  Concedi  necesse  sit.     The  orator  m^ans,  that,  if  the  conspir 
acy  succeeded,  the  more  active  partisans  would  drive  into  the  back- 
ground those  who  had  merely  aided  them  by  their  wishes,  and  not 
by  their  personal  co-operation. 

8.  Est  aetate  jam  affectum  *'  Is  by  this  time  somewhat  advan- 
ced in  years."  Several  MSS.  and  early  editions  have  confectum^ 
which  is  too  strong. 

9.  Quas  Sulla  constituit.  The  common  text  has  Fesulis 
inserted,  after  quasy  but  it  appears  to  have  crept  in  from  the  6th 
chapter  of  t^e  third  oration.  It  is  altogetheT  erroneous  here,  as 
Fesulae  was  only  one  of  the  places  where  Sylla  had  planted  a  mili- 
tary colony.  Upon  the  conclusion  of  the  civil  contest  between  his 
own  and  the  party  of  Marius,  Sylla  settled  many  of  his  officers  an^ 
soldiers,  in  different  parts  of  Italy,  on  lands  which  had  belonged  to 
the  opposite  faction.  Not  a  few  of  these  colonists  soon  squandered 
away  their  ill-gotten  property,  and  hence  were  anxious  for  anotheK 

'vil  war.  in  which  to  enzich  themselves  anew. 

16« 
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20  10.  Qua*,  ego  unhersaSf  &c.  *' Which,  .aken  collectively,  J 
am  well  acvare  contain  yei^  excelTent  citizens  and  yeiy  bravo 
men :  and  yet  these  are  some  of  the  members  of  those  colo- 
nies, who,  amid  the  unexpected  and  sudden  possession  of  wealtbi 
lave  ostentatiously  indulged  in  too  expensive  and  extravagant  a  mode 
of  living."  More  iteraily,  ''  have  boasted  themselves  in  too  expen- 
sive and  unusual  a  manner." 

11.  Tamquam  heati,  '<  As  if  they  were  possessed  of  opulence.'* 
Beatus  frequently  has  the  signification  of  dives  in  the  Latin  writers, 
especially  in  Horace,  and  the  other  poets.  Compare  the  remark  of 
Varro,  L.  L.  4,  17,  "  Beatus^  qui  multa  bona  possidet" 
.  12.  Dum  praediiSf  6lc.  "  While  they  take  dehght  in  extensive 
domains,  in  litters,  in  large  households  of  slaves,  in  sumptuous  enter- 
taiimients." — ^The  lectica  was  a  species  of  litter,  or  sedan,  supported 
on  the  shoulders  of  slaves.  The  use  of  this  conveyance  is  said  to 
have  come  in  from  Bithynia.  {Sckol.  ad  Juv.  1, 121.) — Muretusy  in 
place  ofUcHciSf  reads  lectis, to  be  joined  in  construction  with^o^tf ; 
others  propose  latis.     The  change  is  altogether  unnecessary. 

13.  Salvi.  **  Saved  from  ruin." — Sit  excitandus  :  "  Must  be 
evoked." 

14.  Homines  tenues  atque  egentes.     '*  Indigent  and  needy  men." 

15.  Spent  rapinarum  veterum.  They  hoped  to  see,  under 
Catiline,  a  revival  of  those  scenes  of  plunder  and  misrule  which  had 
prevailed  during  the  ascendency  of  the  party  of  Sylla. — In  eodem 
genere.     **  In  one  and  the  same  class." 

16.  Proscriptiones  et  dictaturas.  Cicero  warns  them  to  give  up 
all  hopes  of  ever  seeing  those  scenes  renewed  which  marked  the 
career  of  Sylla,  a  proscription  namely  c\f  the  estates  of  all  who  had 
taken  the  opposite  side,  and  a  perpetual  dictator  and  second  Sylla 
appearing  once  more  in  the  person  of  Catiline. 

17.  Tantus  enim  illorum  temporum.,  &c.  "  For  so  deep  a 
feeling  of  indignant  grief,  at  the  excesses  of  those  times,  has  been 
burnt  into  the  very  state."  The  use  of  the  verb  ^nuro^  in  this 
passage,  is  beautifully  figurative,  and  involves  an  allusion  to  the 
process  of  enamelling,  or  painting  by  means  of  fire,  which  serves  to 
fix  the  colours.  The  ancients  called  it  EnccuusHcOy  ^KavtrriKft 
The  horrors  of  the  sanguinary  period  alluded  to  were  burnt,  in  living 
colours,  into  the  very  soul  of  the  state. 

18.  Ne  pecudes  quidem.  "  Not  even  the  very  beasts."  Strongly 
figurative.  Weiske  oflfe  ids  in  a  very  singular  manner  against  good 
teste,  in  supposing,  that  the  orator  here  refers  to  some  incident 
dazing  Sylla's  proscriptions,  »\rhere  great  baibaxity  was  practifled 
towvds  animals ! 
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9.  Quaitum  genus  esty  &c.     '<  The  fourth  class  is  varied,  and  gQ 
mixed,  and  turbulent  in  its  character."     Varium  alludes  to  the 
various  causes  which  had  reduced  them  to  ruin  ;  and  turhulentum 
to  their  being  no  better  than  a  mere  noisy  mob. 

20.  Qttt  jampridem  premuntury  &c.  "  Who  have  long  since 
Deen  weighed  down  by  ruin,  who  will  never  emerge  from  it." 
There  is  commonly  supposed  to  be  an  ellipsis  here  of  aere  alienOy 
{**  by  debt,")  but  we  have  an  allusion  to  debt  immediately  ailer.  It 
18  better  to  make  mtuOy  or  some  other  equivalent  term,  understood. 

21.  Partim  nude  gerendo  negotio.  "Partly  through  the  ill- 
minagement  of  their  private  affairs."  Negotio  is  here  a  general 
term  for  business  or  employment  of  any  kind.  Compare  the  remark 
of  D5ring :  "  Male  negotium  gerere  dicuntur,  qui  in  refamiliari  et 
domestica  administranda  negligentiores  smit" 

22.  In  vetere  aere  alieno  vacillant  **  Stagger  under  a  load  of 
long-contracted  debts." 

1 .  Vadimoniis,  judiciisj  &c .  "  Wearied  out  with  the  ^ving^ppwil,  0 1 
with  judgments,  with  confiscations  of  their  property."  The  regular 
legal  order  of  proceeding  against  debtors,  in  Rome,  is  here  observed. 
The  debtor  is  arrested  and  compelled  to  give  bail  for  his  appear- 
ance {vadimonium  dare).  The  case  comes  on  and  judgment  (judi- 
cium) is  given  against  him.  The  creditor  is  put  in  possession  of  his 
prop^ly  as  security  for  the  judgment  rendered  ;  and  after  he  has 
thus  neld  possession  for  thirty  days  the  property  is  sold  and  the  debt 
paid  from  it. 

2.  JnJUiatorcslentos.  "Dilatory  and  lying  debtors."  Infitiator 
means  one  who  denies  a  just  debt. — Lentos  is  here  equivalent  tb 
(Ojj^.  Compare  the  explanation  of  Em.  Antonius  :  "  Lentus  de 
tomRt  ^*  ^on  facile  possit  adigi  ut  solvat  pecuniam  dehitam, 
iocet  Casaubonus.  Infitiatores  vocantur^  qui,  cum  debeant  pecuni 
am,  negant  hoc  tamen,  nee  volunt  solvere.'*'* — Schihz,  without  any 
necessity,  recalls  the  old  reading  insidiatoreSy  for  infitiatores. 

3.  Primum.  We  have  here  an  anacoluthon,  as  Muretus  remarks, 
since,  after  primum,  we  have  not  deinde,  as  we  would  naturally 
expect  to  have. — Some  editors  recommend  that  corruani  be  changed* 
to  corruent,  and  primum  joined  with  it  in  construction :  primum 
eorruent,  "  will  be  the  first  to  fall ;"  but  then  the  rest  of  the  sen- 
ence  comes  in  very  tamely. 

4w  Si  stare  non  possunt.  Alluding  to  what  has  just  preceded, 
*t»  vetere  ojere  alieno  vcunllant." 

5.  Si  vivere  honeste  non  possunt.  '"  If  they  camiot  live  honoura- 
bly here,"  i.  e.  by  reason  of  their  debts.  Compare  tiie  explanation 
•f  Manutins, "  in  urbe,  propter  aes  alienum,  quo  nanquam  emergent  ** 
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f^l      6.  Non  reooco.  **  Seek  not  to  recall.'* — In  latrocinio,  **  In  thea 
career  of  robbeiy." 

7.  PostreTnum  autenif  &c.  '*  The  last  class,  however,  is  so,  in 
fact,  as  regards  not  only  number,"  &c.  Cicero  uses  the  word  pos^ 
tremum  in  the  first  clause,  as  merely  numerical,  whfle  in  the  lattei 
part  of  the  sentence  it  has  the  force  of  lowest,  vilest,  &c.  This  last 
class  is  the  feeblest  ci  number,  and  the  vilest  in  character  and  mode 
of  life,  llie  full  construction  will  be  "postremum  autem  genus  est 
yottremuniy  non  solum  numero,'**  &c.  _ 

8.  Quod  proprium  est  Catilinae.  ''  These  are  Catiline^s  own.** 
Literally,  "  this  is  Catiline's  own,"  i.  e.  class.  The  language  in 
the  text  reminds  us  of  the  modem  form  of  expression,  when  speak-, 
ing  of  a  particular  regiment  or  body  of  troops, '« the  king's  own,**' 
though,  of  course,  in  a  very  diiSerent  sense. 

9.  De  complexu  ejus  ac  sinu.  "  Of  his  veiy  embrace  and  bosom," 
1.  e.  consisting  of  his  most  intimate  friends,  and  the  companions  of 
his  debauchery.  The  expression,  **  bosom-friend,"  is  to  be  explained 
by  the  Roman  custom  of  reclining  tit  meals,  already  alluded  to  in  a 
previous  part  of  this  commentary  (note  14,  page  16.)  As  the  guesU 
lay  on  the  couch,  the  head  of  the  second  was  in  a  line  with  the 
breast  of  the  first,  so  that  if  he  wanted  to  speak  with  him,  especially 
if  'He  thing  was  to  be  secret,  he  was  obliged  to  lean  upon  his  bosom, 
or,  as  Pliny  expresses  it,  "in  «WM  rtfcuwft<T<!."  {Ep.  ^,22.)  The 
same  may  be  said  of  the  third  aiid  second  guests  on  the  <teuch. 
Hence  the  figurative  allusion  of  Cicero  in  the  text. 

10.  Bene  harhatos.  "Well  supplied  with  downy  beards."  By 
this  expression  are  to  be  understood  the  younger  class  of  persons, 
who  had  already  a  tolerably-sized  beard,  which  they  were  fond  of 
displaying.  Until  A.  U.  C.  454,  all  the  Romans  wore  bear4|p)ut 
from  this  period,  which  marks  the  time  when  P.  Ticinius  Mfena» 
first  brought  barbers  (tonsores)  from  Sicily,  they  began  to  remove 
the  hair  from  the  chin.  {Plin.  H.  N.  7,  59.— Farro,  R.  R.  2,  2.) 
The  young,  however,  still  retained  their  hgards_until  they  reached 
the  age  of  twenty-on§,  {Macrob.  in  Somn.  Scip.  1,  6,)  sometimes 

« merely  until  tEe/  assumed  the  to^a  virilis  at  the  "f;**  vf  B'*'^**1tfiP" 
And  the  day  on  which  they  first  shaved  was  re^rarded  as  a  festival 
by  the  members  of  the  family.  {Juv.  3, 186.)  The  first  growth  o! 
the  beard  was  consecrated  to  some  god. — ^We  see  then  from  all 
this,  that  by  bene  barbati  in  the  text  are  meant  those  of  the  young 
who  had  nearly  reached  the  period  of  manhood,  and  were  supplied 
with  tolerably-sized  beards,  while  by  the  imberbes  are  mesnA  those 
who  were  as  yei  too  young  to  have  any.  In  other  words,  the  hem 
bfxbatt  are  they  who  have  a  Umg  and  curly  down,  the  imhetbes  thei 
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fitio  either  havt  lione,  or  on  whose  chins  it  is  just  making  its  ai|i-  2 1 
peaiance.    Jlence,  too,  we  see  how  erroneous  it  is  to  translate  tb«» 
words  bene  barbatost  ^  some  do,  "  with  beards  nicely  trimmed,"  oi 
**  sprucely  fashioned,"  since  this  would  imply  that  they  had  been 
alxesdy  partiaUy  subjected  to  the  hands  of  the  tomor. 

11.  Manieaas  et  talaribus  tunicis.  "  With  tunics  having  lonj 
rleeves,  and  reaching  to  the  ankles."  Tunics  of  this  kind  were 
deemed  effeminate  by  the  Romans,  and  seemed  better  suited  for 
women  than  men.  The  ordinary  tunic  had  no  sleeves,  and  came 
down  little  below  the  knees  before,  and  to  the/  middle  of  the  legs 
behind.  Consult  Aid,  GeU,  7,  12,  and  compare  Virg,  Aen.  9, 616 
^CatulL  2,  10. — Scdmas.  in  Hist.  Aug.  2,  556. 

12.  Veils  amictos,  non  togis.  "  Covered  with  veils  not  with 
togas."  The  allusion  is  to  togas  made  so  full,  and  of  so  fine  and 
transparent  a  texture,  as  to  resemble  veils  wrapped  around  the 
person. 

13.  Anielucanis  eoenis.     "  Suppers  protracted  tUl  the  dawn." 

14.  Seminarium  Catilinarum.  **  A  nursery  of  Catilines."  Some 
read  Catilinariumfhui  seminarium  CatUinarium  would  rather  sig 
nify  "  a  nursery  established  by  Catiline." 

15.  A-penninwmy  dec.  '*  The  Apennine  range,  and  the  fiost  and 
snows  they  will  find  there."  The  student  will  note  the  force  of  iUtLs. 
With  Apemiinum  understand  montem. — This  oration  was  delivered 
on  the  sixth  day  before  the  ides  of  November,  or  the  8th  of  tho 
month. 

16.  Niidi  in  eonviviiSf  &c.  Dancing  itself  was  deemed  dishon 
oorable  among  the  Romans,  much  more  so  the  dancing  in  a  state  of 
nudity.    Compare  Or.  pro  Deiot.  c.  9. 

17.  Magnopere  pertimescendum.  Ironical. — Hanc  seortorum 
cohortem  praetoriam^  "  This  body-guard  of  infamous  wretches." 
Among  the  Romans,  the  general  was  usually  attended  by  a  select 
bond,  called  cohors  praetoria.  This  differs  essentially,  however, 
ham.  the  praetorian  cohort  in  the  history  of  the  empire. 

18.  Confeeto  et  saueio.  "  Worn-out  and  wounded."  The  allu- 
sion is  to  Catiline.     Compare  note  11,  page  6. 

19.  iZZam  noMfragorum,  dec.  "  That  outcast  and  enfeebled  band 
of  men,  shipwrecked  in  hope  and  fortune."  More  literally,  *'  of 
dk.fpwzecked  wretches."    Compare  Or.  1,  12.  ^ 

1.  Jam  vero,  dtc.   "  Nay,  indeed,  the  very  cities  of  your  colonies,  ^Q 
M  well  as  yDur  municipal  towns,  will  prove  a  sufiScient  match  for 
die  rustic  masses  of  Catiline."  The  true  reading  here  is  very  much 
diqmted.  The  common  text  has  urbes  eolofUarum  ae  munieipiorum 
^jpondebunt  CatilinM  tumuUs  sihe9tribu9.    Totmumeipitrwn  we 
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*2!^  hare  given,  on  conjecture,  mumeiputf  «id  eumuUs  for  iumuHs.  TIm 
expiession  urbet  mumcipiorum  is  a  manifest  solecism,  «ior,  Jn  fact, 
h  urhet  eoUndarum  itself  free  from  suspicion.  Mtnretus  conjectores 
viresy  which  makes  a  harsh  alliteration  with  vero.  Garaton  ^givet 
MTccs,  They  who  read  tumults  sUvestribus  make  the  expression 
refer  to  the  '^  woody  heights,"  in  which  alone  Catiline's  adherents 
could  find  shelter.  Our  own  reading  eumuUs,  which  is  found  m 
some  MSS  ,  is  meant  to  apply  to  Catiline's  forces  as  being  composed 
in  general  of  ill-armed  rustics,  and  being,  in  fact,  rude  masses  or 
heapsy  as  it  were,  of  men  rather  than  well-organized  and  disciplined 
troops.     Compare  Sallust*s  account  of  this  same  army.  Cat.  c.  56. 

2.  Ornamentdf  praesidia  vestra.  "  Your  preparations,  your 
defences.''     Omamenta  is  here  equivalent  to  apparatum  hellicum, 

3.  Quibua  nos  suppeditamur,  &c.  "  With  which  we  are  supplied^ 
of  which  he  stands  in  need."  We  have  adopted  guppeditamur^  the 
reading  of  several  MSS.  and  editions,  instead  of  the  commoL 
lection  suppeditamus.  They  who  give  this  latter  form  make  i 
equivalent  to  abundamus,  for  which  tiiey  have  no  good  authority. 

4.  VectigcdihuB.     "  Pubhc  revenues." 

6.  Contendere.  "To  compare."  Equivalent  to  eomparare  ox 
conferre. .  Thus  we  have,  (pro  Rose.  c.  33,)  **  Quidquid  contra  dixerit 
id  cum  defensione  nostra  corUendito.^*  So  also  Horace,  {Ep,  1, 10| 
26,)  "  qui  Sidonio  contendere  callidus  astro  Nescit  AqyanaJtem 
potantia  vellera  fucum."  And  again,  Tacitus,  (Ann,  13,  3,) 
"  Vetera  et  praesentia  contendere"  and  Aulus  Gellius,  (2,  23,) 
"  Graeca  eomparare  et  contendere." 

6.  Petulantia.     " EflBrontery." — Stuprum.     "Pollution." 

7.  Constantia.  "  Right  reason."  Compare  the  explanation  of  Er 
nesti :  *^Est  recta  ratio  ejusque  ttsusj  cui  opponiturfurorf  in  quo  hom^ 
ines  capti  m^nte  sibi  non  constant."  {Clav.  Cic.  s.  v.)  So  too  io 
the  oration  pro  Rose.  c.  14,  the  via  constans  is  opposed  to  the  amens. 

8.  Coniinentia.  "Moderation." — Libido.  "Unbridled  licen- 
tiousness."— Denique  aequitas,  &c.  The  four  primary  Platonic 
virtues  are  here  enumerated,  temperance,  prudence^  fortitude,  and 
justice,  though  in  a  different  order.  Compare  Cic.  de  Ojf.  1, 5,  and 
Stobaeus,  Ed.  Eth    p.  166.    The  Greek  names  are  9<a<ppoir6vii% 

9.  Copiae.  "  Abundant  resources."  Compare  de  Itiv.  8,  If 
'*  Crotoniatae  quum  ftorerent  omnihis  copiis"  and  pro  Rose.  Am 
15,  "  Copiis  rei  familiaris  locupletes  et  peeuniosi." 

10    Bona  ratio  cum  perdita.     "  Judgment  with  folly."    With 
perdita  s\xpply  raJtione. — Bona  denique  spes,  dec.     "In  fine,  we  I 
ipoiinded  hipe  with  ntter  detpur.** 
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1^.  Hominum  studia.      "The  zealous  efforts  of  men/*  i.e.  J22 
'iieir  zealous  co-operation  in  the  cause  of  virtue. 

12.  Quemadmodum  jam  antea.  The  common  text  has  dixi  after 
uUea,  wbkh  is  erroneous,  as  he  has  nowhere  before  said  so  in  tlie 
course  of  the  oration.  Emesti  and  others  consequently  throw  it 
wt.  ^ 

13.  Urbi.  The  city  collectively  (urhs)  is  here  opposed  to  the 
individual  dwellmgs  composing  it  {singula  tecta.)  The  latter  their 
respective  possessors  are  to  guard,  the  former  will  be  watch^  over 
by  the  consul  himself.  The  emendation  of  Graevius  is  therefore 
tmnecessary,  nuki  et  urbi. 

l^,  Mumcipesque  vestri.     "And  the  inhabitants  of  your  muni 
cipal  towns."    The  municipes  enjoyed  different  privileges.     Some 
possessed  all  the  rights  of  Roman  citizens,  except  such  as  could  not 
be  obtained  without  residing  at  Rome.     Others  had  only  the  right 
of  serving  in  the  Roman  legion. 

1&.  De  lute  noctuma  excursione.  Referring  to  the  departure  of* 
Catiline  on  the  previous  night. 

16.  Quamquam  meliore  animo  sunt,  &c.  "  Although  they  are, 
ji  fact,  better  disposed  towards  the  state  than  a  part  of  the  patri- 
cians,  still  will  be  kept  in  check  by  our  power."  The  very  gladi- 
ators, according  to  Cicero,  are  better  affected  than  some  of  the 
nobility.  Still  no  unguarded  rehance  wiU  be  placed  even  upon 
these,  but,  in  order  to  ensure  perfect  safety,  they  will,  even  if  em- 
ployed in  the  service  of  the  state  on  this  occasion,  be  subjected 

'  themselves  to  strict  watching  and  control.  Emesti  thinks  that  the 
reading  should  be  Quumquam  non  meliore  animo  sunt,  the  negative 
being  required  in  his  opinion  by  the  presence  of  tamen  in  the  latter 
clause  of  the  sentence.  From  the  explanation  we  have  given  it 
win  clearly  appear  that  the  emendation  is  unnecessary.  The  gladi 
ttors  were  distributed  by  Ciceio  throughout  the  municipal  towns 
[SaU,  Cat.  30.) 

17.  Q.  Metdlus.  Mentioned  akeady  in  the  8d  chapter.  Consul 
ffistorical  Index. — Agrum  GalUeanum  Pieemunque,  Consult  G^ 
ogr^hical  Index. 

18.  Aut  opprimet hommem.  "Will  either  crush  tbe  man." 
Homhtem  refers  to  Catiline,  and  is  purposely  used,  instead  of 
vtrum,  to  denote  contempt. — ProMbehit.     "  Will  frustrate." 

19.  Reliquis  autem  de  rebus ,  &c.  "While  as  regards  the 
determinmg  upon,  the  expediting,  the  performing  of  what  remains 
to  be  done,  we  are  now  going  to  consult  the  senate,  which  you  see 
in  m  the  act  of  being  summoned."  The  senators  weve  seen  pMsing 
tlong,  at  the  time,  to  their  place  of  meeting. 
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23  ^*  ^*"^  *^^-  "  ^ow,  as  far  as  coDcens  those."  Supply 
quod  ad  or  something  equiralent.  The  eos  after  monUos  has  heen 
restored  to  the  text  by  Beck,  firom  several  MSS.  and  editions.  It 
is  added  in  order  to  give  greater  force  to  the  clause.  Qonsult  tbf 
remarks  of  Manutius,  ad  EpisL  Fam,  13,  28.  It  is  not  inserted  3 
tltO  edition  of  Emesti,  and  he  is  quite  silent  about  it 

2.  Atque  adeo.  **  Or  rather."  Equivalent  to  sive  potius.  Con- 
salt  EmesHf  Clav.  Cie.  s.  v.  atque. 

8.  Monitos  eoSf  dec.  '*  I  wish  them  again  and  again  to  be  re* 
minded.".    Consult  note  1. 

4.  Soluiior,  "  Too  remiss."  i.  e.  to  savour  too  much  of  remi8S> 
ness. — H(K  exspectavit.  "  It  has  had  this  m  view."  i.  e.  it  ha; 
been  only  visiting  for  this. — Erumperet.  **  Might  burst  forth  inU 
open  day." 

5.  Quod  rdiquum  est.  '*  As  to  what  remains." — Jam  non,  6lc 
"  I  can  no  longer  forget,"  &c. 

6.  Qui  se  commoverU,  '^Who  shall  make  the  least  stir."— 
Cujus.  "  On  whose  part." — Factum  '*  Any  open  act." — Sentiet 
"Shall  feel." 

7.  Magistratus.  Referring  to  the  inferior  magistrates,  but  espe- 
cially  to  tlie  tribunes. — Fortem  sencUum.  "  A  resolute  senate."— 
Majores  nostri.  According  to  Livy,  the  first  Roman  prison  wai 
built  by  Ancns  Martius.  (1,  33.)  It  was  afterward  enlaiged  by 
Servius  Tullius.     Compare  SaUust,  Cat.  55. 

8.  Me  uno  togatOy  &c.  "  By  me  your  only  leader  and  conmiande 
anayed  in  the  robe  of  peace."    Wlien  the  consub  set  out  on  any 
militaiy  expedition,  they  changed  their  gowns  or  togasy  for  the  robe 
of  war,  or  sagum.    This  conspiracy,  however,  Cicero  prombes, 
shall  be  quelled  whilst  he  w^ears  the  garb  of  peace. 

9.  Deduxerit.  This  is  undoubtedly  the  true  reading,  as  giver 
by  Schiitz  and  others,  instead  of  the  conmion  lection  deduxerint 
It  is  advocated  also  by  Goerenz,  ad  Cic.  Acad.  2,  1.  The  ruk 
appears  to  be  as  follows  :  "  When  several  nouns  are  employed  foi 
the  purpose  of  expressing  one  and  the  same  idea  the  verb  should  be 
put  in  ^e  singular  number."  Or,  as  Goerenz  expresses  it, "  Plura 
suhstantivOi  ad  unam  veltU  notionem  juncta,  simplici  verbi  numero 
eomprehenduntur."  Instances  of  the  application  of  this  rule  would 
be  more  frequent  in  the  ancient  writers,  were  it  not  for  the  ill-judged 
corrections  of  editors. 

10.  Significationibus.  **  Declarations."  Equivalent  to  omtitt^, 
or  prodigiis.  Broukhusius  {ad  TibuU.  2,  1,  10)  shows,  that  signi- 
ficatio  and  ngrdficare  are  terms  borrowed  from  the  language  ol 
divination,  and  peculiar  to  the  haruspices,  &«.    Compare  the  wordt 
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oi  Cicero,  {de  Harusp.  resp.  12,)  "  Quod  igitur  ex  aliquo Og 

monstro  sigmficatum  caveremus,"  &c.,  and  those  of  Ovid,  {Met 
16,  576,)  "  Quid  sibi  significent,  trepidantia  consulit  exta," 

11.  Ab  extemo  hoste.  The  common  reading  is  extero.  We  have 
^Yen  exierno  with  Emesti,  who  remarks,  "  Hostis  exterus  nemo 
dixit,  ut  uaiiones  exterae,  regna  extent,  recte  dicuntur." — ^The  allu- 
si:n  in  externa  hoste  appears  to  be  particularly  to  Mithridates. 

12.  Praesentes.  "As  present  deities." — Suo  mimine.  "By 
ihoir  express  interposition." 

13.  Quos.  Equivalent  to  Et  hos.  "  Ard  UiAse." — Omnibua 
^otHum   copiisy  &.C.    "Now  that  aV  ^ — Anefario  sciUre 

^mm  the  execrable  wickedness." 
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J25  ^'  ^  TuLUi  GiCKBomsy  &c.  **  Third  Oration  c£  Maicui 
ToIUus  Cicero  against  Lucius  Catiline,  delivered  before  the  Romax] 
people." — Catiline  having  joined  the  army  of  Manlius.  the  conspira- 
tors who  remained  at  Rome,  consisting  of  Lentulus,  then  praetor, 
Cethegus,  and  others,  prepared  to  execute  the  instructions  which 
had  been  given  them.  It  happened  that  the  Allobroges,  a  Gallic 
nation,  had  some  envoys,  at  this  period,  in  the  capital,  sent  thither 
to  complain  of,  and  obtain  redress  for,  injuries  inflicted  by  Romar. 
conmianders.  Lentulus  tampered  with  these  ambassadors,  and 
solicited  them  to  join  the  conspiracy,  but  they  revealed  to  Q.  Fabius 
Sanga  the  overtures  which  Imd  been  made  to  them.  The  letters 
written  to  the  senate  and  people  of  the  Allobroges,  and  to  Catiline 
himself,  by  the  conspurators,  were,  by  a  subsequent  arn\^igement 
of  Cicero's,  intercepted,  and  the  writers  apprehended.  They  were 
afterward  confronted  with  the  Gallic  delegation  before  the  senate, 
and  committed  to  safe  custody. 

Cicero  then  assembled  the  Roman  people,  and,  in  the  following 
oration,  apprizes  them  of  the  occurrences  which  had  taken  place 
during  the  twenty-four  days  that  had  intervened  since  the  delivery 
of  his  last  speech,  particularly  those  of  the  last  day  and  night.  He 
invites  them  to  join  in  celebrating  a  thanksgiving,  which  had  been 
decreed  by  the  senate  to  his  honour,  for  the  preservation  of  his 
country,  and  congratulates  them  on  their  escape  from  90  dire  a 
calamity  as  had  nearly  befallen  them.    . 


2.,  Bona,  fortunas.  "  Your  property,  your  fortunes."  By  bona 
are  here  meant  possessions,  by  foriunae  personal  property. 

3.  Hoc  domicUiuniy  &c.  "  This  dwelling-place  of  a  most  illus- 
trious empire."  Compare  the  language  of  Nepos,  (Attic.  3,)  "  Quod 
in  ea  potissimum  urhe  natua  esij  in  qua  domicilium  orbit  terrarum 
e*9et  imperii  * 
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4.  Hodiemo  die,    Cn  the  day  when  this  oration  was  delivered,  25 
die  disclosures  of  the  Allobiroges  had  been  made  in  the  Roman 
senate,  and  the  conspirators  implicated  by  them  consigned  to  cus 
tody. 

5.  Eiy  si,  dec.  Et  is  here  more  of  an  inceptive  than  a  connective 
particle.  Compare  Terence,  Phorm.  1, 3, 19,  and  the  remark  of 
Donatus,  {ad  loe.,)  **  Et  modo  non  connexiva,  sed  inceptoHva  par- 
iicula  est." 

6.  JUustres.  "Memorable." — SaliUis  laeiitia.  "The  joy  at- 
tendant upon  deliverance.**  ' 

7.  Sine  sensu.  "Withoit  consciousness.** — Cum  voluptate. 
"  With  positive  pleasure.'* 

8.  Ilium,  filler  the  words  urbem  condidity  the'common  text  has 
Romulum  inserted,  which  we  have  thrown  out  as  a  mere  gloss.  It 
18  not  found  in  several  of  the  best  MSS.,  and  is  rejected  by  Manu- 
tins  and  Graevius. 

9.  Bencvolentia  famaque.     "  By  our  grateful  feelings,  and  tho 
voice  of  tradition,**  i.  e.  our  grateful  forefathers  deified  him,  and 
we  their  descendants,  equally  grateful,  have  confirmed  the  voice  a 
tradition. 

10.  Is.  Alluding  to  himself.— We  have  a  double  comparison  . 
one  between  the  days  on  which  we  are  bom,  and  those  on  which 
we  are  preserved  from  danger ;  and  the  other  between  Romulus, 
die  founder  of  Rome,  and  Cicero  its  preserver. 

1^1.  Templis,  delvhris.  "  Its  temples,  its  shrines.**  Templum 
IB  pnqperly  the  whole  edifice :  delubrum,  the  place  where  the  statue 
is  erected.  Compare  the  words  of  Noltenius,  (Lex.  Antibarh.  vol 
1,  p.  901, :)  "  Delubrum  proprie  est  aedicula,  in  qua  slat  dei  cujus- 
iam  simulacrum.  Templum  vero  est  aedifidum  Deo  sacratum. 
ha  delubrum  est  parvum  templum,  vel  pars  templi :  ut  Capitclium 
fiat  tempUim  in  quo  tria  ddubra  communi  pariete  claudebantur, 
Jons,  Junonis,  et  Minervae." 

13.  Quae  quomam,  &c.  "And  since  these  things  have  been 
made  manifest,  laid  open  to  view,  fully  ascertained,  in  the  senate, 
through  my  means,  I  will  now  proceed,  Romans,  to  ipfold  them 
briefly  to  you.*"  llie  ei^ressions  illustrata,  patefacta,  comperta 
tuni,  form  what  is  called  an  inverted  gradation ;  for  Cicero  first 
iscertained  the  deadly  designs  of  the  conspirators,  then  laid  them 
open  to  the  view  of  tin)  senate,  and  by  this  means  rendered  them 
perfectly  apparent  and  clear. 

19.  Quam  mamfesta.     "How  palpable.** — Investigata  et  eom^  ■ 
nrehenkasint.     *They  have  been  tracked  out  and  completely 
detsetad" 
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25  14.  Ex  aetu  «*  From  what  has  been  done,"  i.  e.  on  the  part 
of  the  senate,  as  about  to  be  related  by  me.  Considerable  doubt 
exists  with  i^ard  to  the  true  reading  here.  The  MSS.  vary,  some 
giving  et  exsfectoHs  in  place  of  ex  actis.  We  have  adopted  the 
latter,  however,  with  all  the  early  editions,  and  as  approved  of  and 
received  by  Emesti.  Weiske  also  regards  ex  actis  as  the  true  Icc- 
lon,  but  he  alters  the  punctuation,  placing  a  comma  after  actiSf  and 
removing  the  one  before  ex,  so  that  ignoratis  ex  actis  will  be  joined 
in  construction,  "  you,  who  have  not  the  means  of  ascertaining  the 
facts,  by  reference  to  the  senate's  recorded  proceedings." 

15.  Ut.  "Ever  since."  Twenty-four  days  had  elapsed  since 
Catiline's  departure. 

20  1-  Cum  ejiciebam.  **  When  I  was  seeking  to  di^  out."  The 
student  will  note  the  force  of  the  imperfect. — Hujus  verbi  invidiam. 
"  The  odium  attendant  upon  this  word,"  i.  e.  the  odium  into  which 
I  may  fall  with  some,  for  openly  avowing  that  I  wished  "  to  drive 
him  out"  from  Rome. 

2.  Mia.  Understand  invidia,  and  render  the  clause  as  follows : 
*'  Since  that  other  is  the  more  to  bo  dreaded  by  me,  because  he  has 
gone  forth  alive,"  i.  e.  since  I  deserve  more  censure,  I  am  afraid, 
for  not  having  arrested  and  punished  Catiline  on  the  spot. 

3.  Exterminari.  "  To  be  expelled  from  Rome."  More  literally, 
"  from  our  borders."  Compare,  as  regards  the  meaning  of  this  verb 
Phil.  13,  1  :  "  Hunc  ex  Jinibus  humanae  naturae  exterminandum 
putOf*^  and  N.  D.  1,  23  :  "  Protagoras  •  •  •  Atheniensium  jusau 
urbe  atque  agro  exterminatus  est.'^ 

4.  At  ego.  The  common  text  has  Atque  ego,  which  we  have 
changed  to  at  ego,  as  required  by  the  sense,  and  as  found  in  one  of 
his  MSS.  by  Graevius.  Emesti  also  considers  at  ego  preferable, 
though  he  retains  the  common  reading. — Ut  vidi.  "  When  I  saw." 

5.  Quid  agerent,  quid  molirentur.  "  What  they  were  doings 
what  they  were  planning." 

6.  Rem  ita  comprehenderem.  ''  I  might  get  possession  of  the 
whole  affair  so  clearly." 

7.  Utcovn^eri.  "When 'ascertained." — He  received  his  mform> 
tion  from  Fabiiis  Sanga,  to  whom  the  amljassadors  of  the  AUobroges 
had  conmiunicated  it. — Legatos  Allobrogum.  It  appears  from 
Sallust  (Cat.  40)  that  these  ambassadors  had  come  to  Rome  to 
complain  of  the  oppression  and  exactions  of  their  governors,  which 
had  brought  upon  them  a  heavy  burden  of  debt. — As  regards  the 

•  Allobroges,  consuj  Geogiaphical  Index. 

8.  Belli  Transalpini.  "  0/  a  war  beyond  the  Alps,"  i.  e.  in 
Transalpine,  or  Farther  Gaul.    The  countrv  which  was  afterwuJ 
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th0  scene  of  Julius  Caesar's  operaUons. — Et  tumidhta  GaUict,  a^ 
**AAd  also  of  a  GrsAIic  tumult,"  4.  e.  in  Cisalpine  Gaul,  or  Gaul 
tying  to  the  south  of  the  Alps. — ^The  Romans  meant  by  tumultus 
hjxy  sudden  and  dangerous  war,  when  the  enemy  were  near  at  hand, 
and  the  safety  of  the  capital  at  stake.  Strictly  speaking,  this 
invoWed  only  two  cases,  a  war  in  Italy,  or  one  with  the  Gauls,  their 
Immediate  neiglibours.  Compare  Phil.  8,  1 :  *'  Major es  nostri 
tumuUum  Italkum,  quod  erat  dotnesticus,  tumuttum  GaUicum^ 
quod  erat  ItkUae  finitimus,  praeterea  nullum  tumvltum  nomino' 
barU  "  A  tumult  was  regarded  as  of  far  more  threatening  charactei 
than  a  war,  and,  therefore,  when  one  occurred,  no  excuses  from 
serving  were  allowed  to  be  valid. 

9.  A  P,  Lenhdo.  He  employed  as  his  agent,  in  sounding  the 
Allobroges,  one  P.  Umbrenus,  before  he  met  them  in  person.  {Sail. 
Cat.  48.) 

10.  Eodemqv^  itinere.  The  ambassadors  intended  to  return 
home  through  Etruria,  and  of  course  would  meet  vrith  Catiline,  who 
was  with  Manlius  near  Fesulae.    (in  Cat.  1,  2.) 

11.  Cum  Uteris  mandatiaque.  "With  letters  and  instructions.*' 
•'^Vuliurcium.  Sallust  calls  him  P.  Vulturcius,  and  makes  him  to 
nave  been  an  inhabitant  of  Crotona.    (Cat.  44.) 

12.  Optabam.  Emesti  thinks  optaram  preferable.  But  optabam 
must  be  retained,  as  it  expresses  the  action  going  on  at  the  tifne 
specified,  "  I  was  acqistomed  to  hope." 

13.  L.  Flaecumf  et  C.  Pomtinum.     Consult  Historical  Index. 

14.  Qui  omnia,  dcc.  "Inasmuch  as  they  entertained  every 
noble  and  exalted  sentiment  respecting  their  country."  The  rela- 
tive pronoun  is  joined  to  the  subjunctive  mood,  when  the  relative 
cUmse  expresses  the  reason,  or  cause,  of  the  action,  state,  or  event. 

15.  Cum  advesperasceret.  "  When  it  was  beginning  to  draw 
towards  evening."  This  is  not  an  impersonal  verb,  but  a  verb  used 
in^rsonally.  The  nominative,  in  fact,  is  dieSf  which  is  understood. 
ConqMire  Tacitus,  Hist.  2, 49, 3 :  "  Vesperascente  die,  sitim  haustu 
feHdae  aquae  sedavit"  and  ComeUus  Nepos,  16,  2,  5 :  "  Ut,  ves-  ' 
feraseente  eoelo,  Thebas  possent  pervenire." 

16.  Pontem  Mulvvum.  Now  Ponte  Molle,  one  of  the  bridges 
over  the  Tiber,  about  three  miles  from  Rome.  It  was  built  by  M. 
Aemflins  .Scaurus,^^m  a  corruption  of  whose  non^fin  (Aemihus) 
1b»  appellation  of  Mulvius  is  thought  to  have  originated.  At  this 
bridge  c(»nmenced  the  Via  F'.iminia,  which  led  from  Rome  to 
Ariminum.  Compare  Aurel.  Vict,  de  Vir,  TU.  c.  72,  and  Amtie* 
nius  ffii  loe. 

17   BgHuHto,    The  common  text  has  bipartiti  which  is  not  • 

17* 
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2g  laXin  won],  although  Upariiri  is  madyertently  admitted  into  some 
dictionaries. 

27  1-  -S*  praefectura  ReaHna,  "  From  the  praefecture  of  Reate/ 
Praefecturae  were  tbjse  cities  and  territories  in  the  Roman  jurisdic- 
tion, which  had  neither  magistrates  nor  laws  of  their  own,  but  were 
governed  by  a  Roman  praetor,  oif  in  his  stead,  by  a  praefechu. 
They  did  not  enjoy  the  rights  either  of  free  towns- or  colonies,  but 
differed  little  from  the  fonn  of  provinces.  Their  private  rights 
depended  on  the  edicts  of  the  praetor  or  praefect,  and  their  public 
rights  on  the  senate,  who  imposed  on  them  taxes  and  service  in  war 
at  pleasure.  Some  praefecturae^  however,  possessed  greater  privi- 
leges  than  others.  Towns  were  commonly  reduced  to  this  form, 
which  had  been  ungrateful  to  the  Romans,  as  for  example  Capua, 
after  the  second  Punic  war. — ^With  regard  to  Reate,  consult  Geo* 
graphical  Index. 

2.  Tertiafere  vigUia  exact  a.  "  Nearly  at  the' close  of  the  third 
watch,*'  i.  e.  near  three  o'clock  in  the  morning.  The  Romans 
divided  the  night  into  four  watches  of  three  hours  each,  commencing 
at  six  o'c'ock  in  the  evening.  The  t^iird  watch,  therefore,  woujd  be 
from  twelve  to  three. 

3.  Magno  comitatu.  "With  a  large  retinue."  We  have 
rejected  cum  with  Emesti  and  others.  Matthiae,  however,  adduces, 
in  its  support,  pro.  Mil.  10,  28.  Compare  Drakenborch,  ad  Liv.  1, 
14,  7. 

4.  Interventu.  "  On  the  intervention." — Integris  sigms 
"  With  the  seals  unbroken."  Letters,  among  the  Romans,  were 
tied  round  with  a  string,  the  knot  of  which  was  sealed.  The  seal 
was  generally  a  head  of  the  letter-writer,  or  of  some  one  of  his 
ancestors,  impressed  on  wax  or  chalk.  Hence  the  phrases  /or 
"  to  open  a  letter,"  are  incidere  linunif  vinculum  solvere^  epistolam 
solvere. 

^  5.  Ipsi.  "The  persons  themselves  composing  it."  i.  e.  the 
retinue,  including  of  course  the  ambassadors  themselves  who  had 
been  thus  escorted. 

6.  Cum  jam  dilucesceret.  "  When  it  was  now  beginning  to  be 
dawn."  Compare  note  15,  page  26,  and  PalaireVs  Latin  Ellipset, 
p.  60,  ed.  Barker. 

7.  Jmprobissimum  muckinatorem.  "  Twr  most  infamous  cOJt- 
Iriver." — Cimbrum  Gabinium.     Consult  Historical  Index. 

8.  Lentulus.  He  vr^s  then  praetor,  and  a  man  of  slothful  and 
\urarious  habits.     Consult  Historical  Index. 

9.  Credo  quod  litteris  dandisy  <&c.  "  I  suppose,  because  he  had 
been  up  late  the  previous  night,  ca  itraiy  to  his  usual  custom,  for  tb« 
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pmpoM  of  giving  the  letters,"    i.  e.  for  the  purpose  of  making  out  J27 
ind  deli  /ering  the  despatches. '     L' teraiy,  ^'  in  giving  the  letters.'* 
By  proxima  nocte  is  meant  &ie  night  which  had  just  gone  hy,  and 
on  the  morning  afler  which  the  arrest  took  place. 

10.  Praeter  eonsuetudinem.  Cicero  speaks,  in  the  seventh 
chapter  of  this  oration,  of  the  somnum  LentulU  "  the  drowsiness 
of  Lentulus." 

11.  Deferri.  The  common  text  has  referri,  which  is  erroneous. 
There  was  no  formal  reference,  hut  the  letters  were  merely  to  be 
laid  before  the  senate.  Their  opinion  respecting  them  would  be 
asked  in  a  subsequent  stage  of  the  proceedings. 

12.  .jSt  nikU  esset  inventum.  Understand  in  iUiSf  referring  to 
the  letters. — Tantus  tunmltus.  "  So  great  alarm." — Negavi  ml^ 
ease  facturum,  &c.  With  facturum  supply  ita.  "  I  declared  that 
I  would  not  act  in  such  a  way  as  not  to  lay,"  &c. ;  i.  e.  I  expressed 
ny  firm  determination  af  laying,  &c. 

13.  Quae  erant  ad  me  deUUa.  "  Which  had  been  communicated 
tome." — Reperta  rum  essent.  "Had  not  been  found  in  the  let- 
ters."— iVtmtam  diligentiam.  "  That  any  excess  of  vigilance," 
I  e.  the  blame  of  having  been  over-vigilant. 

14.  Coegi.  The  senate  was  convened  on  this  occasion  in  the 
temple  oi  (%ncord.  {Sail.  CaJt.  46.)  This  building  was  situate 
on  ^e  lower  slope  (in  rajdidhis^  of  the  Capitoline  hill,  overlooking 
the  forum,  and  was  a  place  of  great  security  from  its  natural  situa- 
tion. The  Eifbites,  moreover,  stood  guan^  around  it.  This  temple 
of  Concord  had  been  erected  by  the  consul  Opimius,  after  the  death 
of  Caius  Gracchus.     {^Flut.  C.  Gracch.  17.) 

16.  Si  guid  tdorum  esset,  "  Whatever  weapons  might  be 
there,"  i.  e.  might  be  found  there  on  searching  the  building. 

16.  Ibidem  ei  publicam  dedi.  "  I  pledged  mito  him  the  public 
foith  for  his  safety,"  i.  e.  I  assured  him  o^  impunity  in  the  name  of 
Qie  senate  and  the  people. — Ea  quae  scvfet.     **  All  that  he  knew." 

17.  Recreasset.  Gruter  and  some  other  early  editors  prefer 
reeepissetf  which  occurs  in  one  of  the  MSS.  of  Muretus.  The 
present  reading,  however,  is  more*  forcible.  Recreare  se  is  "  to 
fegain  courage,"  recipere  se  merely  "  to  recover  one's  self" 

18.  Mtmdata  et  litteras,     **  A  verbal  message  and  a  letter." 

1.  Uieretur,     **  Should  avail  himself."    As  regards  the  cucum-  OH 
stance  here  mentioned,  compare  the  language  of  Sallust :  "  Ad  hoe 
mandatd  verbis  dot :    Quum  ah  senatu  hostis  judicatus  sit,  qu§ 
ctmsiUo  servitia  repudiet  7  in  urhe  parata  esse  quae  jusserit ;  ne 
tunc^Mtur  ^e pTQpius  accedere.*^    (Cat.  4A.) 

3    li  auiem.    Supply /ic«re/. — Omnibus  ex  partibus.     Accord' 
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2S  ing  to  Sallust,  {Cai,  43,)  the  city  wai  to  be  fired  m  twelve  diffexen 
quarters  at  the  same  time.  Plutarch,  however,  states,  that  thfi 
conspirators  had  divided  Rome  into  a  hundred  parts,  and  selected 
the  same  number  of  men,  to  each  of  whom  v»-as  allotted  his  quaitei 
to  be  set  on  fire.  Others  were  to  intercept  the  water  and  kill  all 
that  went  to  seek  it.     (Ft/.  Cic.  c.  18.) 

3.  Praesto  esset  iUe.  "  He  might  be  near  at  hand."  Referring 
to  Catiline. — Quiet  ftigientes  exciperet.  "  Both  to  intercept  those 
who  fled,"  i  e.  from  he  city.  Exdpere  is  here  bonowed  from  the 
movements  of  the  cnase,  and  is  beautifully  figurative.  Compare 
the  Greek  USixe<r6at, 

4.  Jtisjurandum.  This  was  in  writing,  and  had  the  seals  and 
signatures  of  the  leading-conspirators  annexed.     {Sail.  Cat.  44.) 

5.  L.  Cassio.  Competitor  with  Cicero  for  the  considship.— 
As  regards  the  proper  names  mentioned  in  this  sentence,  consult 
Historical  Index. 

6.  Pedcstres  sibi  capias^  &c.  "  That  foot-forces  would  not  be 
wanting  to  them,"  i.  e.  that  they  would  be  joined,  when  they  had 
crossed  the  Alps,  by  a  sufficient  number  of  infantry. 

7.  Sibi  confirmassey  &c.  "  Had  assured  them,  that,  in  accord* 
ance  with  the  Sibylline  predictions,  and  the  answers  of  the  diviners, 
he  was  that  third  member  of  the  Cornelian  line,  unto^hom  it  was 
fated  for  the  sovereignty  of  this  city  and  the  whole  empire  to  come." 
The  Sibylline  prediction  alluded  to  was  as  follows,  that  "  C  C  C 
would  reign  at  Rome."  These  three  capitals  we|e  thought  to 
denote  three  Comelii.  As  regards  the  Sibylline  oracles,  consult 
Historical  Index,  s.  v.  Sibyl. — The  aruspices  examined  the  entrails 
of  the  victims,  and  from  the  appearance  of  these  as  well  as  from  the 
flame,  smoke,  and  other  circumstances,  pretended  to  draw  omens  of 
what  was  to  happen.     Roman  divination  was  of  Etrurian  origin. 

8.  Tertium  ilium  CorneliurrL  The  pronoun  ilium  has  here  the 
foice  of  the  Greek  article. — ^The  full  name  of  Lentulus  was  Publius 
Cornelius  Lentulus  Sura.  By  his  nomen  therefore  he  belonged  to 
the  gens  Cornelia^  the-  Cornelian  line,  clan,  or  house. — There 
appears  to  have  been  no  aflfinity  t)etween  the  different  members  of  a 
Roman  house  or  ^ns.  It  bore  this  latter  name  only  from  its  union 
The  Comelii,  as  a  gens,  had  common  religious  rites  ;  but  we  are 
not,  on  that  account,  to  assume  that  an  original  kindred  existed 
between,  for  example,  the  Scipios  and  the  Syllas.  The  analogy  of 
the  Athenian  constitution  confirms  this  opinion.  Nieluktt  Rom. 
HtsL  vol.  1,  p.  270  and  S^'',  Cambridge  t'^ansl.- 

9.  Cinnam  ante  se  et  Sullam  fuisse.  Both  Cinna  and  Sylla 
mete  Comelii.      Consult  Historical  Index  and  compare  the  tjvord* 
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•I  Piutaich,  (  Vit.  Cic.  17,)  tlfiapfihovs  e7vai  rff  *Pw/ijj  rpeif  rvpavvovi^  28 
«»  ivoulv  fiSn  ntirKriftaKivai  rd  ypcwv,  Tiiwav  re  koI  SovXXav,  rptrw  ^i 

Veiir&>  KopvriXita  iKeivtp,      Consult  also  Sallust,  {Cat.  47.) 

10.  Fatalem  esse.  "  Was  fated."  Compare  Tibullus,  (1, 3, 
58,)  "  Qttodsi  fatales  jam  nunc  explemmus  annos." — Qui  esset. 
**  Since  it  was."     Compare  note  14,  page  26. 

11.  Post  Virginum  absoluiionem.  The  names  of  the  two  Ves 
tal  vii^ins  here  alluded  to  were  Marcia  and  Licinia.  They  were 
accused  of  having  violated  the  vow  by  which  the  members  of  this 
order  were  bound  to  perpetual  chastity,  which  in  the  case  of  Vestals 
was  called  incestv^y  or  unhallowed  intercourse.  The  whole  matter 
a  clearly  set  forth  in  the  following  conmient  of  Asconius  on  the 
oration  for  Milo,  (c.  12,  4  32f)  which  Weiske  first  adduced  in  illus- 
tration of  this  passage  :  "  Ob  severitatem  {quam  Cassius  injudicio 
ostenderai)  quo  tempore  Sex.  Perducaeusy  tribunus  plebisj  criminatus 
est  L.  MeteUum,  pontiJUem  mMonmum^  totumque  collegium  pontifir 
cum  male  judicasse  de  incestu  virginum  vestalium,  quad  unam 
mode  AemiUam  damnaveratf  absolverat  autem  diuis^  Marciam  et 
lAdmam,  poputus  hunc  Cassium  credvit,  qui  de  eisdem  mrginibus 
puureret :  isque  et  utrasque  Ulas  et  praeterea  eomplures  alias, 
mmioy  ytt  existimatio  est,  asperitate  usus,  damnavit" 

12.  Post  CapitolU  autem  incensionem.  The  burning  of  the 
capitol  here  alluded  to,  took  place  A.  U.  C.  670,  m  the  consulship 
of  L.  Scipio  and  C.  Norbanvs.  The  building  had  stood  415  years. 
{Sigon.  Fast.  Cons.  p.  438,  ed  Oxon.)  Tlie  conflagration  was 
owing  to  the  carelessness  of  the  keepers,  and  was  supposed  to 
portend  some  great  evil.  The  Roman  capito  was  burnt  threo 
•everal  times.  First,  A.  U.  C.  670,  when  it  was  rebuilt  by  Sylla, 
wad  dedicated  by  Catulus,  (A.  U.  C.  675.)  A  second  time,  A.  D. 
70,  by  the  soldiers  of  Vitellius,  when  it  was  rebuilt  by  Vespasian ; 
and  a  third  time,  at  the  death  of  the  latter.  It  was  restored  by 
Domitian,  his  son,  with  greater  magnificence  than  ever. 

13.  SfUurnalibus.  **-  During  the  Saturnalia."  The  Saturnalia 
or  festival  of  Saturn,  was  the  most  celebrated  in  the  Roman  Calen- 
dtr. .   It  took  place  in  the  month  of  December,  beginning  on  the 

.Tlh  and  lasting  for  several  days.  At  first  ll  was  for  one  day,  after- 
WBid  for  three,  (which  was  the  case  in  Cicero's  time,)  and  by  the 
Older  of  Caligula  for  five  days.  During  its  continuance,  all  orders 
were  devoted  to  mirth  and  feasting,  friends  sent  presents  to  one 
•notker,  and  the  slaves  were  entertained,  and  even  waited  upon  by 
their  masters.  All  this  was  done  in  commemoration,  and  as  em- 
bfematijc,  of  the  golden  age,  when  men  were  perfectly  equal,  and  no 
rfsftty  u  yet  ezkted.    Tho  license  aUoived  at  this  festival  mfemed 
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2g  to  tlie  coDspinton  to  afiSnd  a  fayomable  opportujiity  ba  ex^cutiqg 
their  murderous  design. 

14.  Videru  The  constraction  is  Here  slightly  changed,  which  it 
not  unusual  in  Cicero.  Comparo  Cat.  4,  3.  Some  editions  have 
mdaretur^  to  which  Eniesti  inclines.  But  the  emendation  is  unn^ 
cessaiy: 

15.  NeUmgumait.  "Not  to  be  tedious.'*— Ta^«2^.  «The 
letto's.*'  The  term  tahdlae  refers  to  the  peculiar  form  and  natun 
of  these  letters,  they  being  written  on  "  tablets"  covered  with  wax 
CSompare  note  4,  page  27. 

16.  Signum.  "  His  seal." — Cognovit.  "  He  acknowledged  if 
to  be  his." — Nos  linum  incidimus.  "  We  cut  the  string,'*  L  •. 
open  the  letter.     Compare  note  4,  page  27. 

17.  Qtuie  eorum  legatis  confirmasset.  "  What  he  had  q/ssured 
their  ambassadors  he  would.*' — Recepissent.  '*  Had  taken  upon 
themselves  to  promise." 

18.  Tamen.  We  have  recalled  this  particle  with  Beck,  Doling^ 
and  Schutz,  as  required  by  the  context.     It  is  omitted  by  EmestL 

19.  BonorumferramerUorum  xtvdiosum.  ^*  Fond  of  good  arms.** 
Ferramentum  is  properly  any  instrument  of  iron,  a  rod,  to<d,  4ec. 
The  use  of  the  term,  on  this  occasion,  by  Cethegus,  may  have-beei 
intended  as  a  species  of  witticism,  paltry  enough  it  must  be  sfior 
fessed,  for  the  puipose  of  hiding  his  agitation  and  assuming  an  ail 
of  composure. 

20.  Redtatis  liUeris,  &c.  "  When  the  letter  had  been  read| 
dispirited  and  confounded,  convicted  by  the  force  of  conscience^ 
became  all  of  a  sudden  silent." 

21.  Cognomt  signum  et  manum  suam.  *^  Acknowledged  his 
seal  and  hand-writing." — Tabellae.  «  His  letter." — Sentetaimn. 
"  Purport." — Confessus  eat,     "  He  confessed  that  it  was  his." 

22.  Cognosceretne  signum  T  "  Whether  he  knew  the  s^  1"-* 
Annuit.  "  He  made  a  sign  with  his  head  in  the  affirmative."—- JSfl 
vera.     "  It  is,  indeed."  Vera  is  here  equivalent  to  sane  or  profecto. 

23.  Clarissimi  viri.  The  grandfather  of  Lentulus,  here  alluded 
to,  had  been  princeps  senatus  in  his  day,  and  had  also  received  a 
wound,  while  combating  on  the  side  of  the  patricians  against  the 
followers  of  Caius  Gracchus. 

24.  Unice.  •*  Dearly,"  i.  e.  as  the  one  sole  object  of  all  Um 
affections. — Etiam  muta.     **  Even  though  mute." 

29      ^*  ^ff^^^'^t  eadem  ratione^  &c.     "  The  letter  itself,  which  wis 
addressed  to  the  senate  and  people  of  the  Allobroges,  and  of  tht 
same  tenor  with  the  other  two,  is  then  read." 
2.  Negavi*     « Declined  the  offer."    Eauivalent  to  negavit  it 
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UMurum  esse  facta  nM  dicendi  potestate. — SurrexU.    All  who  ad-  90 
diesied  the  senate  had  to  rise,  unless  they  merely  expressed  theiz 
assent  to  a  speaker  who  had  preceded  them. 

3.  Quid  sUn  esset  cum  its,  ^*  What  he  ever  had  to  do  with 
them.*' — Qui  cum  iUi,  &c.  **  And  when  they  had  told  him  briefly  and 
fiimly  in  reply." — Per  quem.  Namely,  Umbrenus.  {^SaU.  Gat.  40.) 

4.  NihUne  secum,  &c.     "  Whether  he  had  never  spoken  with 
them  concerning  the  Sibylline  predictions."     Compare  note  7 
page  28. 

6.  Scelere  demons,  "  Deprived  of  all  judgment  by  a  sense  of 
guilt."  Amentia  denotes  the  total  and  continued  absence  of  reason ; 
dementia,  the  want  of  judgment  on  particular  occasions. 

•6.  Ita,  "To  such  a  degree." — Ingenium  Uludy  &c.  "That 
ability  of  his,  and  that  ejqperi^ce  in  public  speaking  for  which  he 
was  always  distinguished."  Cicero  {Brut.  64)  ranks  Lentulus  among 
the  equals  of  Hortensius ;  and  on  another  occasion  {Ibid.  66)  says 
of  him :  "  Neque  multo  secus  P.  Lentulus,  cujus  et  excogitandi  et 
u>quendi  tarditatem  tegebat  formae  dignitaSf  corporis  motus  plenus 
artis  et  venustatis^  vocis  et  suavitas  et  magnttvdo.  Sic  in  hoc  nihil 
praeter  actionem  fuit.*^ 

7.  Propter  vim  sceleriSf  <&c.  "  From  the  force  of  openly-detected 
guilt"  Mam/esti  atque  deprehensi,  by  hendiadys  for  manifesto 
deprehensi, — Impudentia.     "  That  effironteiy." 

8.  Vehementissime  perturbatus.    "  Though  very  violently  agita 
ted."    As  if  qtumivis  were  expressed ;  and  hence  the  presence  of 

ameit,  "  stiU^V  in  the  succeeding  clause. 

9.  Erant  autem,  &c..  "  Now  it  was  written  without  any  name, 
tnit  to  die  following  purport."  The  terms  in  this  letter  do  not  exactly 
agree  with  Sallust  (Cat,  44.)  The  one  in  the  text  probably  is  the 
moro  correct  transcript 

1 0.  Quail  in  iocutfi  sis  progressus.  "  Into  what  a  situation  you 
have  adyuiced,"  L  je,  what  a  step  you  have  taken ;  how  far,  by  gomg 
to  the  camp  of  Manlius,  you  have  declared  your  real  intentions. 
Salhist,  m  citing  this  same  letter,  has  in  quanta  calamitate  sis,  "  in 
how  dangerous  a  situation  you  are." 

11.  Etwn  infimorufh.  "  Even  of  the  lowest"  Meaning  the 
■laves.    Sallust  has,  "  auxUiumpetas  ab  omnibuSy  etiam  ab  infimis. 

18.  Insimulabant,  "Alleged  against  Mm."  Donatus  makes 
diis  veib  have  the  meaning  of  to  frame  a  charge  against  another, 
whether  it  be  true  or  false.  Thus,  "  Insimulare  est  crimen  ingerere. 
Insimulatio  eW  et  falsi  et  veri  criminis  incusatio.^*  {Ad  Terent, 
Pkorm.  S,  8, 12.)  So  also  Pestutf :  "  Innmulare,  crimen  m  aH^em 
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29  13.  Cum  iUoj  &c.  '  Although  the  follbwiiig  wpeaxed  to  be 
most  manifest  indications  and  proofs  of  guilt." — Turn  muUOf  && 
'*  Still  these  seemed  far  more  convincing,  their  changing  colour,  the 
expression  of  their  eyes,  their  look,  their  silence.*' 

14.  Sic  enim  obstupuerant,  "  For  so  astounded  were  they."— 
Siefurtim  nonnumquam,  &c.  <*  They  from  time  to  time  exchanged 
such  stolen  glances  with  each  other,  as  |o  appear  no  longer  t^i  be 
informed  against  by  others,  but  to  be  informing  against  themselves. 

16.  Expositis  atque  ediHs.  "  Being  unfolded  and  made  known." 
ExposiHs  is  here  used  for  explicoHs.  Compare  Orat.  11  :  *'  -^[^ 
dUimum  estformam  exponere  optimV* 

16.  De  sitmma  republica.  '*  For  the  safety  of  the  republic,  at 
large."  Summus  is  elegantly  joined  to  nouns  for  the  purpose  of 
denoting  that  on  which  the  whole  thing  indicated  by  the  latter 
depends.  Thus,  summa  respublica  is  the  public  safety  and  eveiy 
thmg  on  which  it  depends.  Compare  Cat.  1,6:  "  Summa  sabts 
periclitatur." 

17.  A  pritioipibus.  "  Of  the  leading  men."  The  prineeps  zmatr 
tu8  was  always  asked  his  opinion  first,  unless  consuls  elect  Fsve 
present,  who  had  on  such  occasions  the  preference.  After  these 
had  expressed  their  sentiments,  the  constUareSf  or  men  of  consular 
rank,  were  asked,  and  after  them  the  other  seiiAtorf ,  according  to  the 
offices  they  had  filled,  or  were  then  filling.  S«>inetimes,  with  the 
exception  of  the  prineeps  senatusy  and  the  consiJs  elect,  no  r^ulai 
order  was  observed.  The  principes^  on  the  preeer'4  occasion,  were 
they  who  had  the  right  of  expressing  their  op.'mor.  fiiat,  and  who  in 
that  sense  might  be  called  leading  men. 

18.  Acerrimae  ac  foriissim^u  senteniiae.  '^Opinions  full  6i  spirit 
and  firmness.? — Sine  uUa  varietaie.  "  Without  a  dissenting  voice  " 
Literally,  *  without  any  diversity  of  sentiment." 

30  1-  Perscriptum.  "Written  out,"  or  engrossed.  The  decrees 
of  the  senate  were  written,  or,  more  correctly  speaking,  engraved 
on  tablets  of  brass.  So  that  perscripLum  is  hero  in  fact  equivalent 
to  aere  indsum. 

2.  Mihi  gratiaey  &c.  "  Thaifks  are  rendered  me  in  the  fiillest 
terms." — Quod  eorum  operas  &jc..  "Because  I  found  in  them 
vigorous  and  faithful  co-operation." 

3.  Viro  forti.  Referring  to  C.  Anton5us,  his  colleague  in  the 
consulship,  who  had  been  on  friendly  terms  with  Catiline,  IJut  vns 
drawn  over  by  Cicero  to  the  cause  of  the  republic.  Qonsult  His* 
tarical  Index. 

4.  A  suit  et  retpuhUcae  eonailiis.  "  From  his  own  and  the  coun- 
•Is  of  the  republic."    Antonius  is  here  praised  for  not  having  ai<l^ 
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iua  fanner  ficiends,  the  conspirators,  with  fajs  private  advice,  and  for  QQ 
not  Having  imparted  to  them  any  of  the  measures  secretly  taken  b\ 
bis  colleague  and  the  senate  for  the  suppression  of  the  conspiracy. — 
Emesti  makes  a  difficulty  about  the  meaning  of  reipublicae  consihis^ 
which  we  trust  our  explanation  has  removed. 

5.  Cum  se  praetura  abdicasset.  "  Afler  he  had  abdicated  the 
praetorriup.**  No  persoi^at  Rome  could  be  punished  while  holding 
any  office.  This  seems  to  have  arisen  from  the  sacred  character 
imparted,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  to  all  stations  of  magistracy, 
by  the  auspices  having  been  taken,  and  the  pleasure  of  the  gods 
as  it  were  consulted,  before  they  were  conferred.  Hence  the  per 
sons  of  magistrates  were  deemed  sacred,  and  they  could  not  be 
given  into  custody  until  they  had  laid  down  their  office  and  become 
private  individuals. 

6.  In  custodiam.  Not  to  prison,  but  into  what  was  called  lihera 
€tutodia.  This  was  resorted  to  in  the  case  of  individuals  of  rank 
when  accused  of  any  crime.  They  were  either,  as  in  the  present 
instance,  given  over  to  the  care  of  distinguished  persons,  who  thus 
became  responsftle  for  their  appearance  when  it  was  required,  or 
else  were  detained  in  the  dwellings  of  the  magistrates.  Consult  Lip- 
muSf  ad  Tacit.  Ann.  6,  3,  and  compare  Salliistf  Cat.  47.  The 
writer  last  referred  to  gives  us  the  names  of  the  individuals  into 
whose  hands  the  conspirators  were  delivered. 

7.  Procurationem.  "  The  task."** — Cassius  and  the  persons  after 
piamed  had  probably  xiot  been  then  apprehended. 

8.  Ex  his  colonis.  "  One  of  those  colonists."  The  MSS.  and 
«iily  editions  read  coloniis  for  colonis.  This  latter,  however,  is 
without  any  doubt  the  true  lection,  and  is  given  as  such  by  Aldus, 
A.  Stei;^n«  Em«sti,  Schiitz,  and  others.  In  adopting  it,  qtuu^ 
which  follows  after  coloniisy  must  of  course  be  changed  to  quos. 

9.  In  hoc  Allobrogum  sollicitatione.  "  In  this  tampering  with 
tiie  ADobrof^s." 

10.  lAberUnum  hcrminem.  "  A  freedman.'*  The  Roman  writers 
086  ^be  term  libertinus  when  designating  a  freedman  generally,  but 
>ibertus  when  they  name  the  master  to  whom  he  stands  in  the  rela- 
tion of  a  freedman :  thus,  liberius  Caesans,  but  ilU  erat  iibertinus. 

11.  Perductos.  Purposely  used  instead  of  deductosy  to  convey 
<iie  idea  of  their  being  brought  to  Grabinius  for  c»rrupt  purposes,  i.  e. 
for  tne  ruin  of  the  state.  "  Inest  enim  ver5o^|erducere  notio 
nequiiiaet  nam  mtretriees  perduci  dicuntur."    {Em^ii  Clav.  Cic.) 

13.  Atque  ea  lenitaie^  &c.  "  And  thus,  Romans,  the  senate 
exercised  such  lenity,  a#to  think,  &c.    A:^e  is  here  partly  inten* 
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30  ^^'  Govern  homtnum,  &c  Of  theso  five  weie  put  to  OMOk 
{Sail.  Cat.  55.) — Sanari  posse.  **  Could  be  brought  bacK  to  a 
sound  state.** 

14.  SupplicaHo.  "  A  thanksgiving."  This  took  place,  of  course, 
in  all  the  temples.  Couches  vsere  spread  in  them  for  the  gods,  ar 
if  about  to  feast,  and  their  images  were  taken  down  from  their 
])edestals,  and  placed  upon  them  arouild  the  altars  which  were 
loaded  with  the  richest  dishes.  This  was  called  a  Lectisternium 
(L  e.  lecti  stemebantur.)  Tlie  asthor  of  the  decree  ordaining  » 
supplicatio  in  the  present  instance  was  L.  Cotta.  (Cic.  Phil.  2, 
6.— 14,  8.) 

15.  Togato.  '^*  Arrayed  in  the  robe  of  peace."  A  suppliaatu 
had  never  before  this  been  decreed  except  for  some  success  in  war. 
>-*The  military  cloak  of  the  Romans  wras  the  saguniy  short,  fastened 
in  front  by  a  clasp,  and  of  a  red  colour. 

16.  Hoc  intersit.  "  Will  be  found  to  differ  in  this."  The  use 
of  the  subjunctive  mmrt  be  here  noted,  as  indicative  of  modesty  and 
less  positive  than  the  indicative  would  have  been.  Compare  thf 
Greek  form  of  expression,  roHro  Stoupipoi  av. 

17.  Atque  illtid.  Compare  the  language  of  Emesti,  "  Estforauf 
concludendi  loci  bene  Latina.  Sic  atque  haec  dicta  sum,  et  similia.^* 

18.  Factum  atque  transactum  est.  A  form  borrowed  either  from 
the  technicalities  of  the  law,  or  from  the  language  of  the.  Roman 
sacred  rites. — Whenever  two  verbs  are  used,  nearly  if  not  precisely 
similar  in  meaning,  they  are,  generally  speaking,  to  be  rendered  as 
one  verb,  with  an  adverb  or  ■  some  other  term  to  strengthen  the 
meaning.  Thus,  in  the  present  instance,  the  clause  may  be  trans- 
lated, "  was  fully  attended  to." 

19.  Patef actus.  "  Completely  exposed,"  i.  e.  fully  detected.— 
Tamen  magistratu,  &c.  Cicero  commends  the  wise  caution  of  the 
senate  in  not  punishing  an  individual  while  invested  with  an  office 
of  magistracy. 

*;j  J  1.  Ut,  quae  r  ^tgio^  &c.  "  In  order  that  we,  ip  pum'shing  Publius 
Lentulus  as  a  mere  private  individual,  might  be  freed  from  that  rer 
ligious  scruple,  which,  however,  had  not  prevented  Caius  Marius 
from  putting  to  death  Caius  Glaucia,  concerning  whom  nothing  l^ad 
been  decreed  by  name,  while  actually  invested  with  the  office  of 
pr^«tor." — As  regards  the  historical  allusions  in  this  passage,  consult 
IrJex.  The^^gant  construction  of  non  fuerat  C.  Martb  qv$ 
minus  occidiretf  dtc.,  must  be  noted  by  the  student.  LiterallVi 
"had  found  no  existence  unto  C.  Marius,  ri.  e.  in  the  bosom  of  6 
Marius,)  so  that  he  m^t  the  less  on  that  account  put  to  death,"  &c 
2.  Captos  et  comprehensos     *  Arrested  and  in  custody  "  —  Fjh^ 
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Faff 
wmare  debetis.  "  You  ought  to  rest  assured.**— /Tm  depidsis^  &c,  Q 1 
**  These  dangers  that  threatened  our  city  being  now  warded  off.**       j  a 

3.  Qium  qutdem  egOy  <&c.  **  When  I  was  endeavouring  to  drive 
that  individual  from  the  city.**  Quern,  commencing  a  clause,  is 
here  equivalent  to  ///um,  referring  to  Catiline. 

4.  Somnum,    "  The  drowsiness.*'    Equivalent  to  somnolentiam 
Lentulus,  although  a  man  of  parts,  was  remarkable  for  liis  indolent 
and  luxurious  habits.     In  principle  he  was  a  complete  profligate* 
Consult  Historical  Index. 

5.  Nee  L.  Cassii  adipem.  '*  Nor  the  lazy  corpulence  of  Lucius 
Cassius.**  Adeps  is  literally  "  fat.'*  It  is  here  equivaler^  to  eorpiu 
^hesitate  et  pinguetudine  tardum  et  stolidum,  conveying  the  idea  of 
laziness  and  dulness.  The  English  expression,  "  fat-bead,**  (if  it 
be  not  from  the  French /o^,)  is  somewhat  analogous. 

6.  HXe.  Referring  to  Catiline. — Sed  iamdiu.  "But  so  long 
Dnly.'* 

7.  Omnium  aditus  tenehat,  "  He  was  acquainted  with  the  avo- 
nues  of  approach  unto  all." — Appellare^  tentarej  &c.  "  He  was 
able,  he  dared,  to  address,  sound,  tamper  with.**  Hemnann  sus- 
pects audebat  of  being  superfluous  here,  but  it  refers,  in  fact,  tc 
what  comes  immediately  after,  "  cdnsilio  neque  lingita  neque  manuf 
deerat:* 

8.  Erat  ei  consilium,  &c.  '*  He  had  a  head  well-fltted  for  the 
planning  of  crime,  while  neither  was  a  tongue  nor  a  hand  wanting  to 
it.*'  Lingua  refers  to  Catiline*s  powers  of  persuasion,  manus  to 
his  laborious  perseverance,  and  his  daring  execution  of  what  he  had 
planned. 

9.  Jam  ad  certas  res,  &c.  "  Nay,  too,  he  had  particular  persons 
selected  and  assigned  for  the  accomplishment  of  particular  objects,'* 
L  e.  each  one  had  his  distinct  and  allotted  sphere  of  action.    Certos 

^futmines  in  this  passage  is  conunonly  rendered  "  trusty  adherents," 
*'  men  on  whom  he  could  rely,**  and  this  is  certainly  more  in  accord 
anco  with  the  general  meaning  of  certus ;  but  the  presence  of  certas 
re#  in  the  same  sentence  seems  naturally  to  call  for  the  meaning  we 
have  given.  Cicero,  besides,  elsewhere  uses  eertus  in  the  same 
tense,  i.  e.  for  the  pronoun  quidam.  Thus,  De  Clar.  Or.  c.  16  : 
"  Hahei  certos  sui  studiosos,  qui,''*  &c.,  and  pro  Marcell.  6 :  "  Inso- 
Uniiam  certorum  homittum  extimescere." 

10.  NUttl  erat,  quod,  &c.  "  There  was  nothing  in  which  Le 
Himself  did  not  engage,  lend  aid,  watch,  labour.''  Occurro  here  has 
(he  meaning  of  to  hasten  to  lend  aid,  to  arrive  seasonably  or  in  time, 
and  rises  in  signification  above  obeo,  which  is  employed  in  its  primi> 
dre  Mose,  "  to  come  in  contact  with,**  fob,  '*  against,"  and  trr,}  *'  to 
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3  J  ^Dgago  in.'  Compaie,  as  regaxdi  the  meaning  heie  aaaigiiod  to 
occmrOf  Plaut,  Poen,  prd,  43 :  Cic,  PkU.  1, 4»  &c. 

11.  fV^jici,  nttm,  &c.  Compare  the  acccrant  which  Safioit 
gives  of  Catiline,  (c.  5,)  **  Corpus  patiena  inediacj  vigilme,  algm$f 
supra  qtuun  cuiqiutm  credibiU  est." 

'12.  Tarn  acrem,  "  So  keen,"  L  e.  so  keen-sighted  in  what  re- 
garded his  own  interests.  Compare  the  explanation  of  Donogy 
"  acrius,  quod  sibi  expeiiai^  perspicierUem," — Tom  paratum.  **  So 
prepared^"  i.  e.  prepared  to  act  on  every  emergency.  Paratut  is 
often  put,  as  in-  the  present  instance,  without  any  thing  expressed 
to  which  it  may  directly  refer.     Compare  Graevius,  ad  loc. 

13.  In  perdiiis  rebus,  '*In  a  ruinous  cause."  Literally,  ''in 
the  midst  of  ruined  affairs." — Domesticis  insidiis.  '*  Secret  ploti^'' 
i.  o.  plots  at  home,  or  in  the  city,  as  opposed  to  the  camp. 

14.  Non  tile  nehis  SaturTuUia,  &c.  "  He  would  have  fixed  upon 
no  festival  of  Saturn  for  us,"  i.  e.  for  our  destruction.  He  would 
not  have  put  off  so  long  the  day  of  execution.  Consult  note  13, 
page  28. 

15.  Neque  commistssetf  dec.  "  Nor  have  allowed  his  seal,  his 
letters,  in  a  word,  manifest  proofs  of  his  guilt,  to  be  seized." 

16.  Occurri  atque  obsHti,  '*  I  met  and  obstructed."  The  mean- 
mg  of  occurri  is  here  also,  as  in  a  previous  passage,  to  aixive  sea- 
aonably,  and  in  time  for  action,  but  this  action  is  now  of  an  (^posing 
character,  as  is  farther  denoted  by  the  presence  of  obstUi, 

32  1-  Nutu  atque  consilio,  **  By  the  very  will  and  design."  Nutus 
is  here  equivalent  to  voluntas,  and  has  a  figurative  reference  to  the 
expression  of  one's  assent  by  noddi7ig  the  head.  Compare  the 
well-known  passage  in  Homer,  (/7.  1,  628,  seqq.^)  and  the  verb 
Karavtvoai, 

2.  Conjectura  assequi.  *' Conjecture."  Literally,  "attain  to 
by  conjecture." — Quod  vix  videtur,  &c.  "  Because  the  directia# 
of  affairs  so  important  in  their  character,  seems  scarcely  possible  to 
have  fallen  within  the  range  of  human  wisdom."  By  tantarum 
rerum  gubematio  he  means  the  piloting  of  the  vessel  of-  the  state 
amid  the  dangers  by  which  it  had  just  been  surrounded. 

3.  Ila  praesentes.  "In  so  manifest  a  way."  So  much  like 
present  deities. — His  temporibus.     "  During  the  present  crisis." 

4.  Nam  ut  ilia  omittam,  &c.  "  For  not  to  dwell  upon  the  fol- 
io ving  circumstances."  Cicero  passes  over,  with  only  a  slighi 
mention,  these  manifestations  of  the  will  of  the  gods,  in  order  to  dwell 
with  more  force  on  the  omen  afforded  by  the  erection  of  the  statue. 

5.  Visas  rwctumo  tempore^  &c.  These  were  meteoric  appear- 
ances, connected  probably  with  the  Aurora  Borealis,  and  reseinbUng 
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wnmag  torches. — Ardoremqite  coeli  "  And  the  blazmg  of  the  8Ky, "  32 
rhe  phenomena  here  alluded  to  by  Cicero  di^layed  themselves 
during  his  consulship,  and  were  regarded  as  portending  the  con- 
spiracy of  Catiline.  The  orator  makes  mention  of  them  in  his 
ooem  de  ConsulaM,  a  fragment  of  which  has  come  down  to  us,  {de 
Dw.  1,  11)  :— 

'*  Quid  vero  Phoebifax  tnsHs  nuntia  belliy 
Quae  magnum  ad  culmen  Jlammato  ardor e  volahatj 
Praecipites  coeli  partes,  obitusque  pelisset"  &c. 
Compare  the  account  of  Bio  Cassius,  (37,  25,)  \anir&iK  hvoc^  a 
rdv  oipavdv  dird  rdv  ivvficov  dvUpafiov,    So  also  Julius  Obsequens, 
(c.  122,  p.  205,  seqq.  ed.  Oudend.,)  in  enumerating  the  prodigies 
that  made  their  appearance  at  this  period,  speaks  of  a  "  trabs  ardens 
ab  oceasu  ad  caelum  exierUa,^*  which  suits  very  well  one  of  the 
aspects  of  the  Aurora  Borealis.     (Compare  Senec.  Quaest.  Nat.  7, 
5,  and  Hardouiriy  ad  Plin,  H.  N.  2,  26.)    As  regards  the  Aurora 
Borealis  m  ancient  times,  consult  the  work  of  Ideler,  **  Meteorologia 
Vet.  Graec.  et  Rom."  c.  10,  p.  49 :  '*  Aurorae  Borealis  apud  vete- 
"et  vestigia." 

6.  Ut  fulminum  jactus.  "Not to  dwell  upon  the  thunderbolts 
hurled  from  on  high."  Supply  omittam. — ^The  allusion  is  to  thun- 
der heard  from  a  serene  sky,  which  the  ancients  always  regarded  as 
a  YGiy  special  omen.     Compare  Cic.  de  Div.  1.  c. : — 

"  Aut  cum  terribili  perciilsus  fulmine  cims 
huce  serenanti  vitalia  lumina  linquit." 
So  Die  Cassius,  (1.  c.)  in  alluding  to  this  same  occasion,  remarks 
KtfmvoX  i¥  aiOpta  iroWoX  itreaov,  and  Julius  Obsequens,  (I.  c.)  *'  Ful- 
mine jderaque  deeussa.     Sereno  Vargunteius  Pompeius  de  coelo 
exammatus."     Compare  Horace,  Od.  1,  34,  7. 

7.  Ut  terrae  wuftus.  So  Dio  Cassius  (1.  c.)  remarks,  Kal  i)  yij 
IffX^p^s  lotiaQrii  snd  Julius  Obsequens  (1.  c.)  "  Terrae  motu  Spole- 
turn  totum  eoncussum,  et  quaedam  corruerunt. 

8.  Canere.  "  To  foretell ;"  a  term  borrowed  from  the  language 
of  prophecy,  and  deriving  its  meaning  in  the  present  instance  from 
the  early  custom  df  predicting  in  verse. 

9.  -Cotta  et  Torquato  consulibus.    Two  years  previously. 

10.  Complures  res.  The  common  text  has  iurres  in  place  of 
res,  tnt*  tcis  latter  reading  is  adopted  by  Emesti,  Schutz,  and 
others.  Among  th^bjects  afterward  enumerated  as  struck  with 
ligbtning,  tofiren  are  not  named.  Neither  is  any  mention  made  oi 
them  in  the  verses  of  Cicero,  where  he  describes  the  events  of  his 
coniolship.  Th^re  were,  in  fact,  no  towers  in  the  Capitol.  B5tti- 
gcr  slso  assents  to  the  propriety  of  Emesti's  emendation,  (which  m 

1ft* 
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32  sanctioned  besides  by  several  MSS.)  in  the  Magaztn  fur  dfenlUekm 
Schulen  und  SchtUUKrer,  vol.  2.  p.  2. 

1 1.  De  coelo.     **  With  lightning." 

12.  Simuiacra  deorum^  &c.  Compare  Cic.  1.  c.  "  Et  dh&m 
simulacra  peremit  fulminis  trdory  Not  ohly  the  statue  of  Jupi- 
ter, but  the  images  also  of  other  deities  were  struck  on  this  occasion. 
Compare  Dio  Cassius,  xral  dySk^ara  SXKa  rci  koX  Aids,  ivl  «covos 
ISpvffivov. 

13.  Depulsa  sunt.  **  Were  dislodged  from  their  pedestals."—- 
SUatuae  veCerutn  Iiomi^um.  Cicero,  in  the  verses  already  alluded 
to,  makes  mention  of  the  statue  of  Natta,  one  of  the  Pinarii,  a 
[»iest  of  Hercules. 

14.  Legum  aera  Uqvefacta.  **  The  brazen  tables  of  the  laws 
were  melted."    The  laws  were  engraven  on  brazen  tablets,  which 

\    were  kept  in  the  Capitol. 

15.  Quern  vnauratumf  dec.  "A  gilded  image  of  whom  you 
remember  was  in  the  Capitol,  small  of  size,  and  in  the  act  of  being 
suckled,  opening  wide  its  lips  to  receive  the  dugs  of  the  she-wolf." 
This  group  was  thrown  down  from  its  base.  Compare  the  langua({8 
of  Cicero,  1.  c. : — 

"  Hie  silvestris  erat^  Romani  nominis  aUrix^ 
Martior,  quae  parvos  Mavortis  stmine  natos 
Uberibus  gravidis  vitali  rare  rigabat ; 
Quae  turn  cum  pueris  Jlammato  fulminis  ictu 
Conciditj  atque  avulsa  pedum  vestigia  liquit.''^ 
JThe  term  inauratum  very  probably  refers  to  a  statue  or  image  of 
bronze  gilt.     As  regards  the  mode  of  representing  Romulus  and 
Remus,  here  referred  to,  consult  Raschej  Lex.  Rei.  Nunu  (vol.  2, 
p.  1886-90 

16.  Ex  iota  Etruria.  The  Romans  derived  all  their  knowledge 
of  divination  from  Etruria.  This  became,  of  course,  a  very  usefuJ 
engine  of  state  with  the  patricians,  as  it  augmented  the  sub- 
servience of  the  multitude  to  those  who  claimed  the  exclusive 
knowledge  of  the  methods  by  which  the  gods  might  be  propitiated 
Compare  Cic.  de  Div.  1,  41. 

17.  Sao  numine  prope  fata,  &c.  *•  Should  by  their  express 
mterposition  almost  bend  the  fates  themselves."  According  to  the 
pagan  creed,  the  decrees  of  fate  were  either  conditional  or  uncondi- 
tional. The  former  could  be  altered  and  soft^j^ed  down,  the  latter 
could  not  be  changed,  (  Virg.  Aen.  3,  76,)  but  merely  delayed  or 
put  off  for  a  season.     {Aen.  10,  622,  and  7,  315.) 

18.  Ludi.  Public  games  and  scenic  exhibitions  were  the  usual 
nodes  of  propitiating  the  gods.     Compare  livy,  7,  9  *     **  jMk 
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fUoqiiB  sctnici  irUer  alia  coelestis  irae  placamina  tnstituti  dicun'  32 

19.  Ad  placandum  deos.  Most  "MSS.  hsLwe  placandos  for  pla- 
eandum,  and  Emesti  inclines  to  give  it  the  preference.  The 
gerund,  however,  is  well  defended  by  Beck,  and  is  more  direct  than 
the  passive  participle,  or  gerundive,  would  have  been. 

20.  Majits.  "  Larger  tlian  the  former  one." — Quod  videHs. 
*'  Whr  ch  you  now  see  erected." 

21.  Illustrarentur.  "  Would  be  brought  so  clearly  10  light."— 
Atqiie  Uludy  6lc.  '*  Now  the  consuls  of  that  year  made  arrange- 
ments to  have  this  statue  placed  in  the  manner  directed."  Locare 
is  **  to  bargain,"  or,  **  make  arrangements,"  to  have  a  thing  done, 
tonduceref  **  to  contract  to  do  a  thing."  Tlie  persons  who  under- 
took any  such  task  or  employment  were  called  redemptT'es.  The 
verbs  suscipere  and  redimere  are  also  employed  in  the  sense  of 
tonducere,  especially  the  latter. 

1.  Locaverunt.     Some  MSS.  read  collocaverunt,  but  incorrectly.  33 
The  true  lection  was  first  suggested  by  Gruter,^and   adopted  by 
Gracvius,  whom  Emesti  and  others  follow. 

2.  Superiorihis  constdihus.  L.  Caesar  and  C.  Figulus.— ^1 
nobis.  Referring  to  himself  and  C.  Antonius  his  colleague  in  the 
consulship. 

3.  7am  aversus  a  veto.  "  So  great  an  enemy  to  the  truth  ^ 
An  expression  borrowed  from  the  custom  of  showing  aversion  by 
tiuming  away  from  an  object. — Tarn  praeceps.  "  So  inconsiderate." 
TVwn  mente  captus.  .  "  So  blind."    So  deprived  of  all  mental  vision 

4.  Et  ea.  "  And  that  too."  The  Greek  usage  is  similar  in  koX 
*o6ra. — A  perditis  dvihus.  This  is  the  reading  adopted  by  Emesti 
Qmter  recommends  per  civeSf  which  Graevius  admits  into  the  text. 
Emesti  is  very  probably  correct  in  suspecting  the  words  et  ea  a 
oerditis  civibus  of  being  a  mere  gloss,  the  idea  of  which  was  taken 
from  a  nefariis  civibus  towards  the  latter  part  of  the  sentence. 

5.  lUud  veroy  &c.  **  Is  not  the  following  circumstance,  howevei^ 
90  manifest  in  its  character  as  to  seem,"  &c.  The  repetition  of  ut 
M  this  sentence  is  extremely  inelegant,  and  was  never  written  so 
vy  Cicero.  Emesti  makes  the  first  ut  equivalent  in  some  degree 
to  quody  but  it  is  more  than  probable,  as  Doring  remarks,  that  some 
words  have  fallen  out  between  videatur  and  the  second  ut. 

6.  Mane  per  forum,  &c.  This  of  course  was  all  a  matter  of 
(levious  arrangements  on  the  part  of  Cicero,  and  intended  to  pro- 
duce an  impression  upon  the  superstitious  feelings  of  the  populace. 
It  appean  to  hav  i  answered  its  end  admirably. 

7.  Eorum  indices.    The  Allobroges  and  Vl  tutuiu«  '^In  aedfim 
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33  Concordiae,  This  temple  stoodr  in  the  immediate  vicimty  of  difl 
forum,  at  the  foot  of  the  Capitoline  hill.  {Donat.  de  Rom.  vet,  Uh, 
2,  c.  8,  p.  103.) 

8.  Templis atque delubris.  Consult  note  II,  page  25. — Fmiestm 
ac  nefarios  ignes.     "  Destructive  and  unhallowed  fires." 

9.  Quibus  egOy  &c.  '*  Were  I  to  say  that  it  was  I  wno  success 
filly  resisted  them,"  i.  e.  who  defeated  their  attempts 

10.  iZ/tf,  iUe  Jupiter  restitU.  "  Yon  Jupiter,  yon  Jupiter  de- 
feated their  attempts."  Eh  denotes  the  gesture  of  the  orator, 
pointing  to  the  newly-erected  statue.  The  pronoun  Vie,  in  the  rest 
of  the  sentence,  is  to  be  rendered  by  tKe  simple  pronoun  **  he,"  with 
an  emphasis  resting  upon  it. 

11.  Hanc  mentem  voluntatemqtu  auscepi  **  Have  I  formed  this 
design  and  wish,"  i.  e.  of  exposing  to  view  the  plans  of  wicked 
men. 

12.  Jam  verOy  <Slc.  The  true  reading  of  this  passage  is  extreme^ 
doubtful.  We  have  inserted  siiscepta  after  hostihusy  on  the  su^ei»- 
tion  of  Emesti,  since  otherwise  sollicitatio  will  have  no  verb  to  which 
it  can  be  referred.  With  suscepta  and  crcdita  respectively,  we  must 
supply  nunquam  esset.  The  whole  may  be  rendered  as  follows: 
"  Still  farther,  too,  that  tampering  with  the  AUobroges  would  never 
have  been  undertaken,  in  the  way  that  it  has,  by  Lentulus,  and  the 
rest  of  our  domestic  foes  ;  a  secret  of  so  much  importance  would 
never  have  been  so  rashly  confided  to  strangers  and  barbarians ; 
nor  most  assuredly  would  any  letters  have  ever  been  entrusted  to 
their  hands  ;  had  not  all  judgment  been  taken  away  by  the  inunortal 
gods  from  this  so  audacious  a  conspiracy." 

.    13.   Ut  homines  Gallic  &c.     Supply  before  ut  the  words  annR 

putandum  est^   or  something  equivalent.     "  Is  it  to  be  imagined 

that  Gauls,"  &c. — Male  pacata.     "  Hardly  brought  to  subjection.^* 

14.  Spem  imperii^  &LC.     "  The  hope  of  dominion  and  of  the  most 

extensive  aggrandizement." — A  patriciis  hominibus.     Alluding  to 

Lentulus,  Cethegus,  and  others  of  the  conspirators. 

O^       1.  Suis  opihus.     "  To  their  own  interest." — Idnon,^c.     The 

common  text  has  nonne.     We  have  given  non  with  Graevius,  on 

MSS.  authority. — Divinitus.     "  By  the  interposition  of  Heaven." 

-     2.  Praesertim  qui  nos,  &c.     **  Especially  since  they  might  have 

overcome  us,  not  by  fighting,  but  by  remaining  silent,"    i.  e.  by 

Keeping  the  secret  of  the  conspiracy.     Superarent  is  here  equivalent 

to  super  are  potuisscnty  and  the  subjunctive  mood  is  required  by  the 

peculiar  force  of  the  relative,  which  is  he  -e  the  same  as  quum  iUL 

The  common  text  has  superare  potuerunt. 

3.  Ad  omnia  pulvinaria.     "  At  all  the  shrines."     Tne  primiti?# 
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Pige 
meaiiing  of  this  tenn  is  a  cushion,  or  pillow,  for  a  couch.  '  It  is  34 
&eii  taken  to  denote  the  couch  itself ;  and  finally  it  signifies,  from 
the  operation  of  a  peculiar  custom  among  the  Romans,  a  temple  or 
shrine  of  the  gods.  When  a  thanksgiving  was  decreed  by  the 
senate,  what  was  called  a  Leetistemium  took  place,  couches  being 
^read  for  the  gods,  as  if  about  to  feast,  and  their  statues  being 
taken  down  from  their  pedestals  and  placed  upon  these  couches 
around  the  altars,  which  were  loaded  with  the  richest  dishes. 
Hence  the  meaning  attached  to  pulvtnaria  in  the  text.  Compare 
EmesH,  Clav.  Cic,  s.  v.  and  SchutZy  Ind.  Lot,  s.  y. 

4.  Celebratote,  Boys  crowned  with  garlands,  virgins,  and  ma- 
troniB,  moved  in  procession  tlyough  the  streets  singing  hymns  in 
honour  of  the  gods. — Bios  dies.  A  thanksgiving  often,  as  in  the 
present  instance,  lasted  for  several  days. 

.  5.  Togatiy  me  uno  togato,  &c.  **  Wearing  the  toga,  with  me 
■kme,  likewise  wearing  it,  for  your  leader  and  commander.^'  More 
freely,  '*  arrayed  in  the  gown  of  peace,  with  me  alone,  similarly 
tnayed,  for  your  leader,/'  &c.     Consult  note  l5,  page  30. 

6.  L.  SuUa  P,  Suipicium  oppressit.  "  When  Sylla  had  set  out 
^  join  the  legions  which  he  had  levied  in  Italy  for  the  Mithridatic 
war,  P.  Sulpicius,  a  tribune  of  the  commons,  and  a  violent  partisan 
of  Maiius,  strove  to  have  Sylla's  command  abrogated  and  Marius 
appointed  in  his  stead.  Sylla,  in  consequence  of  this,  returned  with 
his  troops  to  Rome,  put  to  death  Sulpicius,  and  drove  Marius  into 
eadle.    {Flor.  3,  21.— Veil.  Pat.  2,  18,  19.) 

7.  Custodem  hujus  urbis.  "  The  preserver  of  the  same."  Al 
hiding  to  his  victories  over  the  Cimbri  and  Teutones. 

8.  Cn,  Octavius.  Octavius,  a  partisan  of  Sylla's,  when  consul, 
drove  out  Cinna  his  colleague,  because  he  would  not  allow  certain. 
laws  to  be  passed.  The  latter,  having  collected  an  armed  force, 
letumed  along  with  Marius  to  Rome,  and  the  scenes  of  slaughter 
were  renewed. 

9.  Onads  hie  locus.    The  forum,  where  the  contending  factions 
bftd  met  in  conflict,  and  much  blood  had  been  spilt. — Redundamt. 
This  Yeib  has  here  two  meanings,  one  for  acertis  coporum,  {^*  was 
tdled,**)  and  another  for  sanguine  dvium,  .('*  flowed.")    Gramma 
lians  call  this  construction  a  zeugma. 

10.  Clarissimis  viris:  Referring  to  Q.  Catulus,  Scaevola,  and 
C&e  orators  Crassus,  Antonius,  and  C.  Caesar.  Consult  Histories) 
Index. 

11.  Quanta  deminutione  civtum.  If  we  may  credit  so  declama* 
Mxry  a  writer  as  Florus,*the  number  slain  on  thk  occaskin  exceeded 
4»reDtT  thousand.    (3,81,24.) 
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34  ^^'  ^'  ^pidtu.  hepiAxu  and  his  colleagae  Catulus  had  at  hnt 
a  warm  contest  about  the  interment  of  Sylla,  the  former  endeavour- 
mg  to  prevent  his  being  buried  in  the  Campus  Martius.  Afterward, 
placing  himself  at  the  head  of  the  Marian  faction,  he  strove  to  pro- 
cure the  abohtion  of  all  Sylla's  public  acts,  and  was  driven  out  in 
consequence  by  Catulus,  after  the  two  parties  had  come  into  open 
and  violent  collision. 

13.  Atqve  illae  dissensionea,  &c.  We  have  adopted,  with  Mat- 
thiae,  the  emendation  proposed  by  Emesti,  throwing  out  the  words 
a  ant  hujutmodi  before  Quirites,  where  they  appear  in  the  common 
text,  introducing  a  parenthesis  from  non  illi  to  voluerunty  and  ma- 
King  atqtu  illae  tameii  a  repetition  fiom  the  first  clause.  Tamerij  in 
such  constructions,  after  a  parenthesis,  has  the  force  of  inquamy  or 
igitur.     Consult  Emesti,  Ctdv.  Cic.  s.  v. 

r4.  Pertinerent.  The  subjunctive  is  here  employed  after  the 
relative,  as  stating,  not  an  assertion  of  Cicero's,  but  of  the  individual 
actors  themselves,  as  it  had  come  down  to  his  times.  Hence  qtuu 
pertinerent  may  be  rendered,  "  which  tended  as  was  alleged.'*  After 
this  comes  the  declaration  of  the  orator  himself;  based  upon  this 
allegation,  when  the  indicative  is  employed. 

16.  lUi.  "  The  actors  in  those  scenes." — Esse  principes,  "To 
be  the  leading  men." — Hanc  urbem  conJUigrare.  "  That  this  city 
should  be  wrapt  in  flames." — Florere.  "  Should  rule."  This  mean- 
ing is  derived  from  the  intermediate  one  of  excelhng,  which  Jlorec 
often  has  in  Cicero  and  other  writers. 

16.  Quaesivit.  "Had  in  view." — Ut  non  reconciliatione  cint 
cordiae,  &c.  "  That  they  were  terminated,  not  by  the  reconciliation 
which  concord  is  wont  to  bring  with  it,  but  by  the  massacre  of  citi- 
zens," i.  e.  not  by  reconciliation  and  concord,  but  by  the  loss  o 
many  lives. — Cicero's  meaning,  as  it  is  carried  out  in  the  sue 
ceeding  clause,  is  this :  that  the  evil  dissensions  enumerated  by 
him,  though  they  had  in  view  merely  a  change  of  aflfairs,  were 
nevertheless  only  terminated  after  much  bloodshed ;  whereas 
the  conspiracy  of  Catiline,  which  aimed  at  the  total  subversion 
of  the  govenmient,  and  the  destruction  of  all,  had  been  brought 

to  an  end  by  him  without  the  loss  of  any  lives  on  the  part  of  his 
fellow-citizens. 

17.  Nulla  barbaria.  "  No  barbarian  Jand."  Barharia  means 
any  territory  inhabited  by  barbarians.  The  Romans  employed  the 
term  in  general  to  denote  any  country  except  Greece  and  Ita-y. 
Compare  Cic.  de  Jin.  2,  25  :  **  A  quo  non  solum  G  -aecia  et  J/alid' 
»td  etiam  omnis  Barbaria  commotas  est." ' 

]9    Cum  sua  ^ente.     "  With  its  own  race." 
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19.  Cotishtvjta  fuit.     "Was  laid  dowii."--Sa/Ba  urbe.     **  In  34 
ease  the  city  were  safe.'' 

1.  Tantum  civiumj  6lc.     "  That  only  so  many  citizens  would  JJ5 
survive,  as  many  as  should  remain  after  boundless  massacre."    Lit 
erally,  "as  many  as  should  have  withstood  boundless  massacre." 
6unnann,  ad  Anthol.  Lai.  vol.  2,  p.  180,  suggests  infinita  e  caede 

in  place  of  tnfinitae  caedi.  In  ^s  case,  restitisset  would  come  from 
restare,  and  the  literal  meaning  would  be  the  same  with  what  we 
have  first  given,  "  should  remain  afler,"  &c.  The  common  reading, 
i^^ever,  conveys  the  same  sense,  and  is  better  in  point  of  Latmity. 

2.  Obtre  rum  potuisset.     *•  Might  not  have  been  able  to  reach." 

3.  Pro.     "  In  return  for." — Rebus.     "  Services." — Insigne  ho- 
noris.    "  Mark  of  honour."     As,  for  example,  a  triumph.     Thus 
&  little  after,   he  remarks,  "  in  animis  vestris  omnes  triumpho 
meos"  &c. 

4.  Ornamenta  honoris.   "  Badges  of  honour." — Laudis  insignia 
The  trophies  of  my  renown." 

5.  Nihil  mttium.  "  No  mute  inemorial,"  as  for  example  a  stahie. 

6.  Nostrae  res  alentur.  "  My  actions  will  be  fostered." — Set' 
montbus.  "In  your  daily  converse." — Litterarum  monumentis, 
&c.  "  They  will  become  identified,  through  lapse  of  time,  with, 
and  will  be  rendered  more  and  more  enduring  by,  your  national 
annals."  Inveterasco  means  literally,  "  to  grow  old  in,"  "  to  gather 
•trength  by  age  or  time,"  "to  become  deeply  rooted,"  &a 
Compare,  as  regards  the  force  of  monumentis  in  this  passage,  jpro 
Sext.  48 :  "  Haec  monumentis  annalium  mandantur^  posteritat* 
vropagarUur" 

7.  Eandemque  diem,  &c.  "  And  I  feel  convinced,  that  this 
jame  day  will  be  perpetuated,"  &c.,  i.  e.  will  ever  be  celebrated  as 
a  festal  day  by  posterity.  We  have  adopted  the  reading  given  by 
Beck- with  the  aid  of  MSS.  The  common  text  is  altogether  errone- 
ous and  unintelligible,  viz.  :  ^*Eandemque  diem  intclligOy  quam  spero 
aetematn  fore,  et  ad  salutem  urbisy  et  ad  memoriam  consulatus 
mei  propagatum."  Even,  however,  in  Beck's  reading  there  is 
something  in  intelligo  that  appears  suspicious,  and  to  stand  in  need 
of  emendation.     But  the  MSS.  afford  no  aid. 

8.  Duos  Gives.  Himself  and  Pompey,  who  had  brought  the 
piratical  war  to  a  close,  and  also  coi^uered  Mithridates. 

9.  Quorum  alter.  '  Pompey. — Non  terrae,  sed  coeli  regionibus. 
Aji  oratorical  hyperbole,  by  which  Pompey  is  described  as  having 
carried  the  Roman  arms  to  the  very  limits  of  earth  and  sky,  i.  e.  to 
Dave  filled  even  the  distant  horizon  with  the  fame  of  Roman  power. 
Render, "  not  by  the  regions  of  earth,  but  by  the  very  horizon  itaelf.'' 
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35  ^^'  -^'^  eademforiuna  atque  conditio.  The  verb  is  h  the  singu* 
lar,  as  the  two  nouns  express  merely  different  shades  of  the  sama 
idea. — Qmu  illorum.     **  As  is  that  of  those." 

11.  Isti.  This  pronoun  does  not  denote  any  contempt  here,  bat 
i8  used  in  strict  accordance  with  its  primitive  meaning.  Render, 
«  ihose  commanders  of  yours."  In  the  previous  clause,  illorum  ii 
affiled  to  them  with  reference  to  their  distant  operations.  Consult 
note  4^  page  1. 

12.  Si  ceteris i  <kc.  The  indicative  mood  is  here  employed  u 
denoting  certainty,  and  refemng  to  what  has  actually  taken  pM^e. 
By  ceteris  are  meant  the  Roman  commanders  who  have  beer 
engaged  in  foreign  wars. 

13.  Mentes.     "  Designs." 

14.  Ab  istis.  The  pronoun  now  denotes  contempt.  **  By  those 
men,"  i.  e.  by  those  poor  wretches. 

15.  In  bonis.  Understand  civibus. — Dignitas.  "Majesty" 
Referring  to  the  authority  of  the  senate  and  the  power  of  ^e  laws. 

'  %  Se  ipsi  indicabunt.  "  Will  only  be  exposing  themselves," 
'  e.  will  only  be  turning  informers  against  themselves,  and  exposing 
to  view  their  secret  sentiments.  They  will  be  driven  by  the  force 
of  conscience  to  make  the  same  disclosures,  and  to  act  in  the  same 
way  as  Lentulus  did  before  the  Roman  senate. 

17.  Is  animus.  "Such  a  determination."  Is  elegantly  used 
for  talis. 
3g  1.  Converterit.  We  have  here  given  the  reading  of  Manutius, 
Graevius,  and  Beck,  which  Schutz  also  adopts.  The  common  text 
has  converterinty  and  for  omnis  and  depiUsus  reads  omnes  and 
depulsiy  making  impetus  plural  of  course.  There  is  less  spirit, 
however,  in  this. 

2.  Qua  conditioner  &c.  "  In  what  situation  you  may  wish  those 
to  be  in  future  days,"  &c.,  i.  e.  what  effect  your  action  in  theprenL 
ses  may  have  upon  the  situation  of  those  in  after  days,  who  shal. 
stand  forth  as  the  asserters  of  your  freedom,  and  the  defenders  of 
your  lives  and  fortunes. — The  meaning  of  Cicero  is  this  :  that  if  any 
attack  be  made  upon  him  by  his  private  foes,  for  the  part  he  has 
taken  in  crushing  the  consphracy,  he  looks  to  the  people  for  theii 
prompt  interference  in  his  behalf ;  not  because  he  actuaUy  stands  hi 
need  of  this,  since  the  high  hfnours  thus  far  conferred  upon  him  by 
his  countrymen  will  always  be  a  sufficient  defence  against  such 
opponents,  but  in  order  that  a  bad  effect  may  not  be  produced  upon 
others,  by  his  being  exposed  unaided  to  the  onsets  of  the  wicked,  and 
that  those  who  may  wish,  hereafter,  to  serve  their  country,  may  not  b* 
dtsGOura^red  from  doing  so  by  seeing  what  has  happened  to  himself. 
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FHWe. 
S,  Ad  vitae  fructum.     "  For  the  enjoyment  of  existence.". — In  ^g 
kimore  vestro.     "  Amid  the  honours  in  your  gift." 

4.  Quidquam  altius.  Cicero  had  now  attained  to  the  summit  of 
A  true  Roman's  ambition,  the  consulship  He  had  saved  his  country, 
and  a  thanksgiving'  had  been  declared  in  his  name,  although  he  was 
arrayed  at  the  time  in  the  robe  of  peace,  or,  in  other  words,  acting 
merely  as  a  civil  magistrate.  The  office  of  dictator  alone  he  had 
B)t  obtained  and  did  not  desire. 

5.  Ea  quae  gessi  in  consiUatu,  "  The  principles  on  which  I 
acted  duri^jg  my  consulship.'* — Privatus,     '*  In  {  rivate  life." 

6.  Mthi  valeat  ad  glonam, ,  "  May  but  advance  my  glory,"  i.  e. 
may  only  redound  the  more  to  my  own  fame,  by  making  my  publie 
services,  if  possible,  more  conspicuous. 

7.  Ui  mtmintrim^  &c.  **  As  ever  to  be  mindful  of  my  pacM 
actions." —  Virtute,  **  From  patriotic  motives.'^  From  the  dictator 
of  public  virtue.  Compare  Ep,  ad  Fam.  6, 2 :  "  Hujus  ego  temeri 
UUi  si  virhUe  atque  ammo  non  restitissem^  quia  esset  qui  me  nop 
easu  potius  exisUmaret,  quam  eonsiUo  fortem  fuisse  ?"   - 

8.  Blum  Jovem,  ''  Yon  Jove."  Pomting  in  the  direction  of  th» 
temple  of  Jupiter  Stator,  in  which  he  had  delivered  his  first  oratios 
against  Catiline. — Providebo.  Whatever  the  decree  of  the  senate 
shall  be,  he  >^iU,  as  consul,  see  it  fully  executed,  and  will  place  ^ 
safety  of  his  fellow-citizens  beyond  the  reach  of  the  wicked^  bv 
milictiDg  on  the  latter  a  well-merited  puniihmeiit. 
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gj'y  1.  M.  TuLLii  CicERONis,  &c.  "  Fouith  Oration  of  AL  T 
Cicero  against  L.  Catiline,  delivered  in  the  Senate.''  This  oratiM 
was  pronounced  in  the  course  of  the  debate  concerning  the  punish- 
ment to  be  inflicted  on  the  conspirators.  Silanus  had  proposed  the 
infliction  of  instant  death,  while  Caesar  had  spoken  in  favour  of  the 
uiore  lenient  sentence  of  perpetual  imprisonment.  Cicero  does 
not  precisely  declare  for  any  particular  punishment,  but  he  shows 
that  his  mind  evidently  inclined  to  the  severest,  by  dwelling  on  the 
enormity  of  the  conspirators'  guilt,  and  aggravating  all  their  cnmet 
with  much  acrimony  and  art.  His  sentunents  finally  prevailed; 
and  the  conspirators  were  strangled  under  his  immediate  siqpain 
tendence. 


2.  Ora  atque  oculos.  Every  eye  was  fixed  upon  Cicero  in 
anxious  expectation,  to  see  whether  he  would  advocate  the  opinioc 
of  Silanus.  The  senate  was  convened,  on  this  occasion,  in  the 
temple  of  Jupiter  Stater. 

3.  Si  id  depulsum  sit.  "  If  that  be  warded  off,"  i.  e.  by  the 
punishment  of  those  in  custody. — De  meo  periculo.  Especially  if 
Cicero  should  have  adopted  the  opinion  of  Silanus. 

4.  Vestra  erga  r^voluntas.  "  Your  kind  wishes  in  my  behalf" 
The  generous  intereR  you  take  in  my  welfare.  Voluntas  is  here 
used  for  favofy  henevolentia^  or  caritas.  Compare  Cic.  Ep.  ad  Q. 
Fratr  3,  U,  6 :  ad  Fam.  6,  12  :  pro  Lig.  2.  fin. 

5.  Deponite.  He  is  afraid  lest,  prompted  by  a  wish  to  relieve 
him  from  the  burden  of  public  odium,  for  the  summary  steps  he  toaj 
have  taken  against  the  accused,  the  senate  pursue  some  course 
prejudicial  to  the  state. 

6.  Haec  conditio  consulatus.  "  This  condition  of  enjojring  tU 
consulship." — Omnes  acerbitaies.    "  Every  Wtter  infliction." 
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7.  Digritas  salusque,     "  Dignity  and  safety."     By  dignitas  is  y^ 
tore  meant  that  exercise  of  authority  which  is  worthy  of  a  people 
enjoying  a  regular  form  of  government.     Compare  Cicero's  defini- 
tion, {De  Inc.  2,  55,)  "  Dignitas  est4dtcujus  honesta  au/itoritas,  et 
mltUf  et  honore,  et  verecundia  digna^ 

8.  Non- forum.  He  had  been  in  danger  from  Catiline  even  m 
the  forum. — In  quo  omnis  aequitas  continetur.  In  the  forum  the 
courts  of  law  were  held,  and  justice,  according  to  Cicero,  had  here 
her  abode.  As  regards  the  distinction  between  justitia  and  aequitas, 
it  may  be  remarked,  that  the  latter  is  the  generic  term,  including 
what  we  owe  to  God  and  man.  Cicero  considers  it,  in  its  principle 
<»  foundation,  as  ^nT^ar/ito, divisible  into  three  parts,  {Topica^c. 
23,)  "  Una  pars  legitima  est"  " what  is,  founded  in  law ;"— 
*'  altera  aequitoH  conveniens^'*  "  what  is  consonant  with  equity,  or 
founded  on  our  own  natural  perceptions  of  what  is  right  and  wrong  ;'' 
— "  tertia moris  vetustate confirmata"  " what  is  founded  in  long 
and  established  usage." 

9.  Non  campus.  Cicero  had  appeared  in  the  Campus  Martins, 
during  the  consular  election,  when  Silanusand  Murenawere  chosen, 
with  a  coat  of  mail  under  his  robe,  to  guard  against  the  risk  of 
assassination  from  Catiline.     {Plut.  Vit.  Cic.  c.  14.)  ^ 

10.  Consularibus  auspictis  consecratus.  At  the  comitia  cen- 
turiata,  the  auspices  were  always  first  taken  before  they  proceeded 
to  the  election  of  the  consuls  and  the  higher  magistrates.  Hence 
the  Campus  Martins  is  said  to  be  **  hallowed"  by  the  "  consular 
auspices"  taken  in  it. 

11.  Summum  auxUium.     "  The  chief  refuge." 

12.  Non  domusy  commune  perfugium.  "  Not  my  own  home, 
a  man*s  common  asylum."  According  to  the  principles  of  the 
Roman  law,  it  was  unlawful  to  enter  any  man's  dweUing  for  the 
purpose  of  forcing  him  to  court,  because  his  house  wa%  esteemed 
his  sanctuary.  But  if  any  one  lurked  at  home  to  elude  a  prosecn 
tion,  he  was  summoned  three  times,  with  an  interval  of  ten  day* 
between  each  summons,  by  the  voice  of  a  herald,  or  by  letters,  op 
by  the  edict  of  the  praetor,  and  if  still  he  did  not  appear,  the  prose- 
cutor was  put  in  possession  of  his  efiects.  {Heinecc,  Antiq.  Rom. 
4,  6,  16,  p.  671,  ed.  Haubold.)  As  regards  the  sanctity  of  a  man's 
home,  compare  the  eloquent  language  of  Cicero,  {pro.  Dom.  c.  41,) 
'*  Quid  est  sanclius,  quid  omni  religione  munitius,  quam  domua 
uniuscujusque  civium  7  hie  arae  sunt,  hie  foci,  hie  dei  Penates,  .Vie 
ffoero,  religiones^Maerimoniae  corUinentur,  hoc  perfugium  est  ttM 
•anetum  omnibus,  ut  inde  dbripi  nemjnem  fas  sit.** 

1 3.  Nan  leetus.    Alluding  to  the  attempt  made  to  atfaasmat^oo 
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Q^  at  his  own  home,  eaily  in  the  moming,  and  before  he  had  yet  rkmi 
Compare  SaUnat,  Cat.  c  28,  and  Or.-  in  Cat.  1,4. 

14.  Haee  sedes  honoris.  After  these  words,  follow  sella  cundut 
which,  though  found  in  all4MSS.  are  nevertheless  rejected  witL 
great  propriety  by  Emesti,  as  a  mere  gloss.  Neither  is  it  a  vei^ 
correct  interpretation  itself  of  the  expression  haee  seAes  honoriSf 
since  by  this  latter  is  meant  not  so  much  the  curule  chair,  as  the 
place  in  the  senate  where  he  sat  as  consul,  and  which  was  some 
what  elevated  above  the  other  seats. 

16.  Multa  tacui.  Muretus  very  correctly  supposes,  that  this 
prudent  silence,  on  Cicero's  part,  might  b  dctated  ly  the  suspi- 
cion, that  many  persons  of  rank,  such  as  Gaesar  and  Crassus,  for 
example,  were  implicated  in  the  conspiracy. 

16.  In  vestro  Hmore.  '-  In  the  mlcst  of  alarm  on  your  part," 
L  e.  whilst  your  alarm  prevailed.  lipsius  {V.  L.  3,  22)  conjec' 
tures,   "  sine  vestro  timore,^^  of  which  Heumannus  approves. 

17.  Miserrima.  We  have  given  this,  on  the  authority  of  some 
MSS.,  in  place  of  the  common  reading  misera.  The  emendation 
is  approved  of  by  Goerenz,  ad  Cic.  defin.  1,  4. 

18.  Ex  acerUssima  vexalione.     "  From  the  most  cruel  outrages ' 
^Templaatque  delubra.     Compare  note  11,  page  26. 

Qfi      1.  Quaecunque  foriuna.     "  Whatever  lot." 

2.  Inductus  a  vatibus.  Referring  to  the  Sibylline  books  and  the 
interpretation  of  the  aruspices.     Compare  Or.  in  Cat.  3,  4. 

3.  Folate.  "  Fated."  The  fated  narne  was  Cornelius,  which 
was  the  nomen  of  Lentulus,  his  full  appellation  being  PubUus  Co  - 
nelius  Lentulus  Sura.     Consult  note  7,  page  28. 

4.  Prospicite  patriae.  "  Provide  fr  ir  the  welfare  of  your  coun- 
tl/." 

6.  Omnes  deos,  &c.  Every  city,  in  ancient  times,  had  its 
peculiar 4eity  or  deities,  who  presided  over  it,  and  under  whose 
special  protection  it  was  considerf  d  to  be.  Hence,  when  a  town 
was  besieged,  and  on  the  point  of  toeing  taken,  the  besiegers  always 
used  to  call  out  (evocare)  in  8oIen?n  form  the  god  or  gods  who  exer- 
cised a  guardianship  over  it,  whi  e  the  besieged,  on  their  part,  in 
order  to  prevent  this,  were  wont  to  chain  the  statue  or  statues  to 
the  pedestal.     (Consult  Macrobius,  Sai.  3j  9.) 

6.  Pro  eo  mihi,  &c.  "  Will  reward  me  according  to  my 
deserts."  In  point  of  Latinity,  ut  would  be  better  here  than  ac, 
and  perhaps  we  ought  to  read  so. 

7.  iSf  quid  obtigerit.  *^  If  any  thing  advejjw  s^^^i  befall  me." 
An  euphemism,  for  si  moriar.  The  preposmon  oh  here  denotes 
litpaUy   "  against,'    and  the  strict  meaning  of  the  phrase  is.  **  i^ 
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nay  diing  shall  Iiappen  against,  or  adverse  to,  my  wishes.*'    Com-  38 
pare    Plautus^  Menaechm.  5,  5,  1 ,   "  Aedepol  nae  hie  miht  dies 
pervorsus  atque  adversus  obtigit." — ^Emesti  regards  chtigerity  m  the 
text,  as  of  doubtful  authority,  the  more  usual  form  being  aedderit. 
But  our  explanation  of  ohtigerit  is  a  sufficient  answer  to  the  objec 
tion,  and  besides  all  the  MSS.  give  this  latter  form. 

8.  Neque  finintj  <&c.  Death  can  bring  with  it  no  disgrace  to  h 
farave  man,  «ince  even  in  death  he  will  find  only  additional  glory. 
Some,  on  the  authority  of  Quintilian,  (6,  3,  109,)  read  gravis 
instead  of  turpiSf  but  it  is  too  general  an  epithet. 

9.  Neque  immatura  consulari.  "  Nor  a  premature  one  to  a  man 
who  has  been  gifted  with  the  office  of  consul."    The  consulship 

'was  the  highest  of  all  the  offices  in  the  gift  of  the  people,  and 
hence  one,  who  enjoyed  it,  might  be  said  to  descend  to  the  grave 
ripe  in  public  honours. 

■  10.  SapienH.     "  To  one  acquainted  with  the  lessons  of  philoso 
I^y,"  i.  e.  those  lessons  which  teach  us  to  fiegard  death  as  the  road 
merely  to  a  better  and  happier  land.    This  idea  is  beautifully  fol- 
lowed out  in  the  first  book  of  the  Tusculan  disputations. 

11.  Hie  ferreus  qui.  "  So  iron-hearted  as,"  i.e.  with  a  heart  so 
steeled  against  eveiy  gentle  emotion.  Mle  is  here  used  for  talis  or 
ejusmodi,  which  is  more  commonly  the  case  with  the  pronoun  is, 

12.  Fratris.  His  brother  Quintus. — Amantissimi.  "Most 
affectionate." 

13.  Circumsessum.  The  reference  here  is  to  some  of  the 
Equites,  and  other  friends  of  Cicero,  who  stood  around  his  chair, 
and  in  fact  encompassed  the  whole  senate  both  within  the  temple 
as  well  as  without,  for  the  sake  of  their  personal  safeHr  while 
debating  on  the  punishment  of  the  conspirators. 

14.  Exammata  uxor.  "  My  wife  half  dead  with  terror,"  The 
allusion  is  to  Terentia,  whom  he  subsequently  divorced  for  inBdelity 
daring  his  banishment,  and  who  married  the  historian  Sallust. 

16.  Abjecta  metu  JUia.  '*My  daughter  dismayed  by  fearful 
i^iprehensions."    Alluding  to  Tullia. 

16.  Pafvulus  JUius.  Marcus  Cicero,  then  two  years  old.  He 
WM  bom  in  the  consulship  of  Cotta  and  Torquatus.  {Ep.  ad. 
Att.  1,  3.) 

17.  Amplectt.  "  To  hold  in  its  arms."  The  temi  is  beautifully 
^yplied  to  the  case  of  a  young  child,  and  is  used  for  the  commoQ 
tentre. — Tamquam  obsidem,  dec.  "As  the  pledge  of  my  consul- 
ship," i.  e.  as  a  pledge,  that  I  vnA  do  eveiy  thing  in  my  power  for 
preserving  the  puhlic  safety,  if  not  on  my  own,  yet  on  my  sosii 

iccofimt 

19* 
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Hge. 

JtQ      18    Getter.    C.  Calpurnius  Piso.     He  had  been  united  to  Tulhi 

two  years  before,  and  was  the  first  of  three  husbands  whom  she 

married. 

19.  Moveot  his  rebus  omnibus^  &c.  "  I  am  moved  by  all  these* 
things,  but  it  is  to  this  effect  merely,  that  they  whom  I  have  men- 
tioned may  all  be  saved  along  with  you,  even  though  some  act  fA 
violence  may  have  crushed  me,"  &c 

20.  IncumbUe.  "  Bend  all  your  energies." — CircumspiciU 
'*  Look  around  and  behold." 

21.  No7i  Tib.  GraccktiSf  &c,  "  It  is  no  Tiberius  Gracchusy 
who  has  wished  to  become  a  second  time  tribune  of  the  commons : 
no  Caius  Gracchus,  who  has  endeavoured  to  excite  the  partisans  oi 
his  Agrarian  law :  no  Lucius  St^tuminus,  who  has  slain  a  Caius- 
Memmius,  that  is  now  exposed  to  the  risk  of  a  prosecution,  and  to 
the  sentence  which  you  in  your  just  severity  may  inflict.'* — For  an 
account  oT  the  individuals  here  alluded  to  consult  Historical  Index. 

22.  Tenentur  ii.  "  They  are  held  in  custody." — Tenentur 
litter (u  &,c.  '^  Their  letters,  their  seals,  <S&c.,  are  in  our  posses- 
sion." 

23.  Sollicitantur  Allobroges,  &c.  '^The  Allobroges  are  tam^ 
pered  with,  our  very  slaves  are  excited  to  insurrection." 

^Q  1.  Rei  confessi  sunt.  "The  accused  have  themselves  confess- 
ed."— Vos  multiSf  &c.  "  You  yourselves  have  already  decided 
upon  by  many  expressions  of  opinion."  We  have  adopted  indiciiSf 
the  reading  of  Badius,  and  which  is  approved  of  by  Bynkershoek, 
(Obs.  Jut.  Rom.  1,  6,)  and  Vonk,  {Lect.  Lat.  1,  7.)  The  common 
text  has  judiciis^  referring  to  the  "  determinations"  of  the  senate  on 
the  several  occasions  enumerated  immediately  after.  But  Cicero 
had  too  nice  an  ear  to  say  judiciis  judica^tis. 

2.  Singularibus  verbis.  "  In  language  singularly  honourable." 
Alluding  to  the  supplicatio  decreed  in  his  name,  "  Quod  urbem 
incendiis,  caede  civesy  Italiam  bello  liberassel.^^     {In  Cat.  3,  6.) 

3.  Mea  virtute  atque  diligentia.  *'  By  my  public  spirit  and 
vigilance." 

4.  Deinde  quod  P.  Lentulum^  &c.  A  very  dangerous  assump- 
tion of  authority  on  the  part  of  the  senate,  and  only  to  be  resorted 
to  in  extreme  cases  like  the  present. 

5.  De  quibus  judicasiis.  "  On  whose  cases  you  have  pro- 
nounced an  opinion." 

6.  Togato.     Consult  note  15,  page  30. 

7.  Damnati  esse  videantur.  Compare  Sallust,  (Cat.  50,)  "  Eos 
ggvXo  antefrequens  senatus  judicaverat  contra  rempy>blicamfecisseJ'^ 

H,  Sed  ego  institui^  &c.      "I  have  resolved,  however,  Consci^ 
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Fathers,   as  if  the  matter  were  still  untouched,  to  consult   you  ^<Q 
in  relation  both  to  the  affair  itself,   what    you    may    determine 
respecting  it,  and  the  punishment  to  be  inflicted,  what  vou  may 
chiiik  that  ought  to  be." 

9.  Z  apraedicam,  quae  sunt  conavlis.  "  But  before  I  do  Uiis,  1 
will  state  what  it  is  the  duty  of  a  consul  to  mention."  The  student 
will  observe  the  force  oiprae  in  composition  with^tco. 

10.  Vertari.     "  To  be  prevalent." — Et  nova  gv^edam,  &c 
*  And  that  certain  evils,  before  unknown,  were  aroused  and  called 

t^to  action."  He  alludes  to  the  prevalence  of  disaffection,  and  the 
introduction  of  principles  of  insubordination  hostile  to  the  well-being 
of  the  state. 

11.  Quocumque  vestrae  mentes  indinant,  &c.  Ernesti  thinks 
that  quocumque  is  here  put  for  quo,  and  that  for  inclinant  we  ought 
to  read  indinent.  It  is  much  simpler,  however,  to  consider  the 
words  quocumque  vestrae,  <S&c.  as  merely  explanatory  of  quidquid 
esty  and  requiring  of  course  the  indicative  inclinant. 

12.  Statuendum  vobis  ante  noctem  est.  Both  because  no  decree 
of  the  senate  was  legal  if  pronounced  before  sunrise  or  after  sunset, 
iAvI.  Gell.  14,  7,)  and  be(?ause  the  risk  was  also  greater  of  a 
forcible  rescue,  or  of  an  escape  of  the  prisoners,  by  night  than  by  day. 

13.  Huic  sipaucos,  &c.  "  If  you  imagine  that  only  a  few  are 
implicated  in  this."  For  other  instances  of  affinis  with  the  dative, 
compare  Or.  pro  Clueni.  45,  "  a£inis  turpitudini ;"  de  Inv.  2, 10, 
"  honestae  rationi  affinis.'* 

14.  Manavit  non  solum,  <&c.  *^  It  has  not  only  spread  slowly 
throughout  Italy."  Manavit  beautifully  expresses  the  slow  but 
steady  progress  of  the  conspiracy,  like  a  slowly-rolling  stream. 

15.  Obscure  serpens.     "  Creeping  onward  unperceived." 

16.  Sustentando  ac  prolatando.  "  By  delay  and  irresolution  " 
Literally,  «<  by  still  enduring  it,  and  still  putting  off  (the  moment  o' 
action.") 

17.  Esse.     "Are  before  you,"   i.  e.   have  been  prqwsed. — 
Unam  D.  Silani.     "  The  one-  that  of  Decunus  Silanus."     Con 
•ult  Historical  Index. 

18.  Qui  kaec  delere,  &c.  "  Who  have  endeavoured  to  blot  out 
this  fair  state  of  things  from  existence."  Haec  refers  to  ther Roman 
city  and  state,  and  the  gesture  of  the  orator  corresponds  as  he  points 
slowly  around.  Ernesti  is  in  favour  of  coruUi  sint,  and  Beck  has 
adopted  the  emendation,  but  the  true  reading  is  undoubtedly  conati 
runt;  since  there  was  no  longer  any  doubt  respecting  the  crime 
Itself  or  its  intended  peipetrators.  Compare  Heusinger,  praef.  ad 
die.  de  Of.  p.  63,  seqq. 
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39      19.*  C  Caesaria.    Julius  Caesar. 

20.  Qui  mortis  poenam  remmetf  &c.  **  Who  puts  aside  tte 
punishment  of  death,  but  embraces  all  the  severities  of  remaining 
punishments/*  i.  e.  who  is  against  the  punishment  of  death,  but  is 
favour  of  the  severest  one  that  remains  after  this  is  excluded. 

21.  Pro  sna  dignitate,  dec.  "  Consistehtlj  with  his  own  high 
rank,  and  the  importance  of  the  crisis.'* — Versatur.     "  Insists." 

22.  Alter.  Silanus. — Conati  sunt.  Emesti  here  again  reoom^ 
mends  conati  sint.     But  consult  note  18. 

d^0  1.  Hoc  communi  spiritu.  "  This  air  that  we  all  breathe.**— 
JBtecordaiur.  *'  He  reminds  us.'* 
}/  2.  AUer  intelligit.  "  The  other  is  clearly  of  opinion."  Jnhus 
Caesar  maintained,  in  his  remarks  before  the  senate  on  this  occasioii, 
that  the  soul  was  mortal,  and  death  an  eternal  sleep  ;  conseqtfenlty, 
that  loss  of  life  was  a  blessing  rather  than  a  punishment,  since  it 
freed  us  from  all  the  evils  of  existence.  Compare  the  speech 
which  Sallust  assigns  him  in  the  debate  on  this  same  questloii 
relative  to  the  conspirators. 

3.  Necessitatem  naturae.     "  As  a  necessary  law  of  nature." 

4.  Sapientes.  By  the  "  wise'*  are  here  meant  those  imbued 
with  what  Caesar  regards  as  the  true  principles  of  philosophy  !  The 
Stoics,  especially,  although  they  believed  in  a  future  state,  regarded 
death  as  any  thing  rather  than  a  source  of  terror.  According  to 
them,  a  wise  man  might  justly  and  reasonably  withdraw  from  life 
whenever  he  found  it  expedient ;  not  only  because  life  and  death 
are  among  those  thing*  which  are  in  their  nature  indifferent,  but 
also  because  life  may  be  less  consistent  with  virtue  than  death. 
Caesar,  who  was  an  Epicurean,  if  he  was  any  thing  at  all,  artfully 
avails  himself  of  the  fact  of  many  of  the  Stoic  sect  having  actually 
put  an  end  to  their  existence,  and  applies  it  to  the  establishment  of 
his  peculiar  doctrine. 

5.  Oppetiverunt.  "  Have  courted  it."  Among  the  "/orfc*"  may  ' 
be  enumerated  Codrus,  the  Athenian,  the  Roman  Decii,  Curtius,  6ic. 

6.  Vincida  vera,  &c.  "  Impiisootnent,  however,  and  that  too 
for  life,  was  invented  in  his  opinion  for  the  e:q)ress  punishment  of 
abandoned  guilt." 

7.  Municipiis.  "  Throughout  the  municipal  towns."  Equiva- 
lent to  in  municipia.  Caesar's  prof  osilion  was,  that  the  conspirators 
who  had  been  arrested  should  be  "  distributed"  throughout  these 
towns,  and  there  confined  for  life.  His  true  object  was  to  save 
their  hves,  and  trust  to  some  future  chance  for  their  pardon. 

8.  Habere  videtury  &c.  The  use  of  ista  ia  this  sentence  shows 
the  gesture  of  the  oratoi;  who  Ixx  making  the  remaik  turns  towards 
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Page. 
Caosar     ^  Thai  proposition  of  yours  seems  to  ?arry  with  tt  an  AQ 

unjust  burden,  if  you  wish  to  demand  it  of  them  ;  a  difficulty  if  you 

lie  only  inclined  to  ask  it  as  a  favour.     However,  let  a  decree  be 

passed  to  this  effect,  if  such  be  your  pleasure."     Cicero's  meaning 

is  this  :  'if  you  exercise  your  power  and  demand  of  the  lu-e  towns, 

that  they  receive  these  prisoners  and  keep  them  in  confmement, 

you  will  be  imposing  an  unjust  burden  upon  them ;  while,  on  the 

other  hand,  if  you  only  request  it  as  a. favour,  you  may  meet  with  a 

difficulty  in  their  declining  to  accede  to  your  request. 

9.  Ego  enim  suacipianif  &c.  "  For  I  will  take  it  upon  myself 
to  see,  that  what  you  wish  shall  be  accomplished,  and  I  will  find,  as 
I  hope,  those  who  will  not  think  it  consistent  with  their  dignity  to 
refuse,"  i.  e.  I  will  find  niunicipa.  towns  that  will  have  no  objec- 
tions, I  trust,  to  receive  them. — ^With  suscipiam  understand  remy 
§o  that  the  literal  translation  will  be,  **  I  will  undertake  the  affair," 
alluding  to  the  executTon  of  the  decree  which  shall  be  passed* 

10.  Adjwngit,    The  orator  returns  to  Caesar,  and  gives  the  rest 
of  his  opinion.     *'  He  is  for  adding  a  heavy  penalty  on  the  inhabi 
tents  of  the  municipal  towns." — Eorum.     "Of  the  criminals." 
Referring  to  the  conspirators. 

11.  HorribiUs  eustodias  circumdat.  "  He  is  for  throwing  around 
ihem  a  frightful  imprisonment,  for  decreeing  in  solemn  form  what- 
ever  is  worthy  of  the  guilt  of  abandoned  wretches,  in  order  that  no 
one  may  hereafter  be  able,  either  through  the  senate  or  people,  to 
mitigate  the  punishment  of  those  whom  he  is  in  favour  of  condem 
ning."  ^ 

12.  Eripii  etiam  spem,  "  He  even  deprives  them  of  hope,"  t.  a 
by  making  their  confinement  one  for  life. — Quae  sola  hominHm,  &c 
CkjmpBie  the  beautiful  language  of  Tibullus  (2,  6,  25)  *  — 

"  Spes  etiam  valuKrsolatur  eompede  vinctwrn. 
Crura  sonant  ferrOf  sed  canit  inter  opus^ 

13.  Bona  praetereOf  6lc.  As  regards  Cicero's  account  of  the 
opinKm  held  by  Caesar,  on  this  occasion,  before  the  Roman  senate, 
eompare  the  language  of  Sallust,  {Cat,  c.  51,)  "  Sed  iUa  eenseo, 
puiUeandas  eorum  peatnias^  ipsos  in  vineulis  hahendos  per  muniei' 
pia,  quae  maxime  opibus  valent,  ne  quis  de  his  postea  ad  senatum 

eferMf  neve  cum  populo  offaty**  &c. 

14.  Quam  si  eripuisset,    "  For  had  he  taken  away  this  " — MiL 
Am,  uno  doUre^  dec.     **  He  would  have  ended,  by  a  single  pang 
many  sofierings  of  mind  and  body,  and  all  the  punishments  due  to 
thebr  crimes."    There  is  some  doubt  as  to  the  true  reading  of  this 
pMsage.    Enesti  gives  muJUas  in  place  of  muUos^  making  the  geni- 
fifiM  aiiMNt  tad  corporis  depend  upon  poenas  undentoodi  in  the 
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Paso. 

4Q  sense  of  **  suffeiin^^."  This,  however,  appears  extremely  fasmi 
The  MSS.  in  general  give  multosy  which  induced  Graevius  to  mg 
gest,  as  an  emendation,  multos,  uno  dolore^  dolores  animi  atqu$ 
corporis,  et,  &c.  lliis  correction  has  heon  received  hy  Matthiae, 
Schutz,  Orellius,  and  others,  but  in  truth  the  juxtaposition  of  dolore 
dolores  sounds  like  any  thing  else  rather  than  Ciceronian  Latinity. 
We  have  adopted,  therefore,  a  middle  course,  and  have  supposed 
dolores  to  be  understood  with  ammi  atque  corpoi'is,  as  may  eaaSty 
be  implied  from  multoSf  and  the  presence  of  dolore. 

15.  Itaqtu  tu  aliquaj  &c.  *'  Hence,  on  this  account,  that  there 
might  be  some  fear  remaining  for  the  wicked  in  life,  the  men  oi 
earlier  times  favoured  the  idea,  that  certain  punishments,  of  a  naturf 
calculated  to  produce  this  effect,  were  appointed  for  the  wicked  io 
the  lower  world."  We  have  given  ejusmodi  ("  of  that  kind,")  i 
free  translation,  as  more  directly  explanatory  of  the  meaning  of  the 
orator. — It  is  evident,  ffom  what  we  see  here,  that  Cicero  hims^ 
gave  no  credit  to  the  popular  belief  respecting  the  nature  of  the 
punishments  in  another  world.  And  this  is  apparent  also  from  mai^ 
other  parts  of  his  writings.  He  was  a  believer,  however,  in  a  future 
state  ;  and,  without  directly  attacking  the  scepticism  of  Caesar,  he 
lere  in  fact  censures  it,  by  expressing  his  opinion,  that  a  belief  in 
the  punisnmenis  of  a  future  world  had  the  advantage  at  least  of 
curbing  in  this  life  the  evil  passions  oi  the  wicked.  It  is  this  which 
will  give  us  the  true  connexion  between  Itaque,  &c.,  and  the  close 
of  the  last  sentence. 

16.  Videlicet.     "  No  doubt."     There  is  a  slight  tinge  of  iron) 
in  the  use  of  this  word,  on  the  present  occasion,  but  it  is  an  irony 
directed  against  the  fables  of  the  vulgar  respecting  the  punishments 
of  another  world,  not  against  a  future  s^e  itself 

1 7.  Mea  quid  intersit.  *'  How  nfy  interests  are  concerned." 
More  freely,  "  on  which  side  my  true  interest  lies,"  i.  e.  as  regaKU 
the  conflicting  opinions  of  Silanus  and  Caesar. 

18.  Hanc  in  republica  viam.  "  Such  a  career  in  public  affairs/' 
— Popularis.  "  A  popular  one,"  i.  e.  calculated  to  gain  the  favour 
of  the  people.  There  is  here  a  lurking  sarcasm  against  Caesar's 
love  of  popularity. 

19.  Hoc  auctore  et  cognitore,  &c.    "With  him  as  the  author 
and  •supporter  of  this  opinion."    By  auctore  sententiae  is  meant 
the  original  proposer  of  a  measure ;    by  cognilor,  one  who  ac- 
knowledges it  to  be  his,  and  exerts  himself  .o  defend  ano  substan 
tiate  it. 

5iO  Popular  es  impetus.  "Any  onsets  of  the  people,"  i.e.  any  out 
bieakings  of  popular  \  iolence,  through  symnatfay  for  tfaa  contTi  ir  oeft 
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Pnge 
Cicero's  meaning  is,  that  Caesar*s  popularity  will  shield  him  from  ^Q 
this  risk,  and  that  on  this  side  his  true  interest  lies. 

21.  JUam  alteram.  "The  other."  Ille  here  answers  to  our 
definite  article.  Literally,  "  that  other  one/'  i.  e.  the  opinion  oi 
Silanus. 

22.  Nescio  an,  &c.  "  I  know  not  whether  additional  trouble 
virill  not  in  that  event  be  incurred  by  me."  Amplius  negotii,  liter- 
ally "  more  trouble."  It  is  a  very  rare  thing  for  amplius  to  have 
after  it  a  genitive  case.  A  similar  construction  occurs  in  Caes.  B. 
C  6,  9 :  "  Amplius  jisidum." — Cicero  apprehends  some  trouble 
on  the  part  of  the  lower  orders  if  the  opinion  of  Silanus  be  adopted, 
but  still  he  is  in  favour  of  it. — As  regards  the  expression  nescio  an, 
(other>vise,  and  moro  commonly  written  Jiaud  scio  an,)  it  may  be 
remarked,  that  the  "  usus  loquendi^*  among  the  Romans  made  it 
equivalent  to  nescio  an  non.  It  is  employed  to  express  a  modest 
degree  of  doubt,  &c.,  and  may  oflen  be  rendered  by  our  English 
term  "  perhaps."  Emesti-goes  to^  far  when  he  makes  it  equivalent 
to  a  simple  affirmation  {CUeo.  Cic.  s.  v.  haud.)  The  more  correct 
doctrine  is  laid  down  by  Scheller  {Pr accept.  Styl.  vol.  1,  p.  490.) 

23.  Sei  tamen  meorum  periculorumt  &c.  "  Still,  however,  let 
the  interests  of  the  state  overcome  all  considerations  of  my  own 
individual  danger,"  i.  e.  let  the  welfare  of  the  state  triumph  over 
every  personal  consideration.  The  common  expression  would  be. 
"  attamen  solus  reipublicae  anieponenda  est  meis  periculis.^^ 

24.  Habemus  emm^  &c.  The  connexion  in  the  train  of  ideas 
is  t»  follows  :  Cicero  has  just  been  remarking,  that  considerations 
of  personal  safetjr,  on  his  part,  must  yield  to  the  public  good.  Now, 
as  his  paaonal  safety  would  have  been  in  a  great  measure  secured 
by  adopt!^  the  opinion  of  Caesar,  it  might  be  inferred  by  some, 
although  very  erroneously,  that  he  regarded  Caesar's  opinion  as 
clashing,  in  some  degree,  with  the  public  welfare.  In  order,  there- 
fore, to  avoid  such  an  inference,  he  immediately  adds,  that  the 
opinion  expressed  by  Caesar,  although  the  public  interests  will  not 
allow  him/ peculiarly  situated  as  he  is,  to  embrace  it,  yet  seems  co 
him  worthy  in  every  w«y  of  the  high  rank  of  its  author,  and  a  sure 
proof  of  his  sincere  attachment  to  the  state.  The  compliment  is 
reiy  artfully  turned,  and  shows  great  policy  on  the  part  of  Cicero. 

26.  Ipsms  dignitas.  **  His  own  high  rank." — Amplitudo.  "  The 
tfiustiious  character." — TamqvAm  obsidem,  &c.  ''  As  a  pledge  of 
hit  last^  attachment  to  the  state." 

1.  hUeUectum  est,  &c.     "  By  this  has  it  been  rendered  fuUv  M  ■ 
apparent,%hat  difference  there  is  between  the  insincerity  of  mere 
fmblic  dfidaimers.  and  a  bosom  truly  attaoaed  to  the  people,  and 
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4  ]  consulting  for  their  welfare."  ABOther  axtfiil  compliment.  Cicen 
remarks,  that  Cae8ar*8  opinion  shows  the  true  friend  of  the  pecfilet 
and  not  the  hollowness  of  the  demagogue,  who  is  merely  seeking 
ibeir  &your  for  his  own  private  ends.  It  will  readily  he  perceiyed 
that  Cicero's  object  is  to  avoid  irritating  Caesar,  and  thereby  to  ^pn^ 
tect  fresh  difficulties.  The  praise  bestowed,  however,  is  of  a  very 
pecidiar  character,  smce,  to  us  at  least,  a  vein  of  sarcasm  appears  to 
run  beneath,  and  yet  it  is  one  so  artfully  managed  that  Caesar  conUd 
not  make  it  a  cause  of  offence. 

2.  IsUs.  The  pronoun  here  denotes  contempt. — Popular  cm.  Bi 
Ihe  wrong  sense  of  the  term. 

i.  Non  nenUnem.  **  A  certain  person.*'  He  means  some  senator, 
wlio,  in  order  not  to  vote  upon  the  capital  punishment  of  Roman 
citizens,  and  from  the  wish  of  becoming  popular  with  the  lower 
orders,  had  absented  himself  from  this  meeting  of  the  senate.  To 
this  one  he  opposes  Caesar,  as  a  true  friend  of  the  people  and  anx- 
ious for  their  welfare  and  the  safety  of  the  state.  The  name  of  the 
senator  in  question  is  unknown ;  some  make  him  to  have  bteen  Q. 
Metellus. 

4.  Nudiustertius.  "  The  day  before  yesterday."  A  contractioii 
for  nuTic  dies  terliuSf  (i.  e.  est.) 

5.  Dedit.  **  Consigned,"  i.  e.  was  in  fisvour  of  consigning ;  voted 
to  that  effect. — Gives  RomoMOs.  The  conspirators  who  had  been 
arrested. 

6.  Indices.  The  Allobioges  and  Vulturcms. — Affectt.  "  Recom- 
pensed," i.  e.  voted  for  recompensing. 

7.  Jam.  Markihg  the  conclusion  to  which  Cicero  fairly  arrives, 
that  one,  who  had  gone  as  far  as  this  particular  senator,  had  already 
expressed  his  opinion,  in  fact,  on  the  merits  of  the  cm  at  large, 
and  ought,  therefore,  to  have  been  present,  since  he  gained  nothing 
by  absence.  • 

8.  Qitaesitori  grahUationem.  **  A  vote  of  thanks  to  the  individ 
ual  who  first  instituted  an  inquiry,"  i.  e.  who  first  inquired  into,  and 
ascertained,  the  existence  of  a  conspiracy.  Cicero  uses  Uie  term 
quaesitoTf  here,  in  an  unusual  sense.  It  generally  signifies,  when 
applied  to  a  public  officer,  a  person  appointed  by  the  senate  or 
people  to  preside  at  public  trials  of  a  capital  nature. 

9.  At  veroy  &c.  "  Caius  Caesar,  however,  plainly  perceives, 
that  the  Sempronian  .aw  was  enacted  for  the  benefit  of  Roman  citi- 
zens," &c.  Cicero  sets  the  conduct  and  sentiments  of  Caesar,  oo 
the  present  occasion,  in  opposition  to  those  of  the  senator  just  men- 
lioued,  and,  in  so  doing,  very  artfully  turns  a  part  of  C^Bsar's  ora- 
tion against  the  speaker  himself.     Caesar  had  laid  great  stress  apes 
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tbe  Poician  and  Sempronian  laws,  the  latter  of  which  ordered  that  ^1 
lO  Roman  citizen  should  be  capitally  punished  without  the  command 
of  the  people,  and  the  former,  that  no  citizen  should  be  put  to  death 
ftt  all,  but  that  the  alternative  of  exile  shouU  be  allowed  him.  This 
part  of  Caesar's  ^eech  becomes  completely  rcfiited,  if  the  latter 
can  be  made  to  confess,  that  a  public  enemy  is  no  longer  a  citizen, 
ind  Cicero,  therefore,  bHngs  forward  this  proposition  in  so  artful  a 
way  that  Caesar  cannot  possibly  contradict  it. 

10.  Tpsum  latorem,  &c.  '*  That  the  yeiy  proposer  himself  of  the 
Stmpronian  law  rendered  atonement  to  the  state  by  the  Order  of  the 
people."  The  meaning  of  Cicero  is  this,  that  even  Caius  Gracchus 
himself,  who  brought  in  the  Sempronian  law,  was  not  allowed  to 
avail  himself  of  the  provisions  of  that  law,  but  suffered  the  punish- 
ment due  to  the  violation  of  public  order,  on  the  ground  of  his  being 
a  public  enemy,  and  that  too  by  an  express  decree  of  the  state.  The 
principal  force  of  the  remark  lies  in  the  expression  jussu  populif  the 
people  themselves  having,  according  to  Cicero,  sanctioned  by  their 
order,  in  the  case  of  Caius  Gracchus,  the  distinction  drawn  by  him 
between  a  citizen  and  a  public  foe. — ^All  the  MSS.,  and  all  the  early 
editions,  without  a  single  exception,  read  jussUy  and  so  the  tez:t 
remained  until  Emesti  thought  fit,  on  mere  conjecture,  to  substitute 
injussu.  His  argument  is,  that  Gracchus,  the  proposer  of  the  Sem 
pronian  law,  was  not  put  to  death  by  the  order  of  the  people,  but 
by  an  act  of  violence  on  the  part  of  the  nobility  headed  by  Scipio 
Nasica.  In  this  remaric,  however,  there  is  an  historical  error,  smce 
Caius  Gracchus  was  slain  by  the  party  of  the  consul  Opimius,  alter 
a  decree  of  the  senate  had  been  passed,  entrusting  the  republic  to 
his  care.  The  only  difl5culty  is,  to  ascertain  in  what  way  the  sen- 
tence of  tho  senate  may  be  said  to  have  been  ratified  by  the  people, 
or  how  their  assent  was  in  any  form  obtained.  Cicero  appears  to 
have  inferred  this  assent  from  their  not  having  interfered  to  preserve 
the  life  of  Gracchus,  and  perhaps  from  other  circumstances  to  us 
tmknown.  At  all  events,  it  is  too  bold  a  proceeding  to  alter  what 
has  thoB  far  been  regarded  as  the  established  text,  and  make  it  speak 
a  directly  opposite  meaning.  The  best  editors,  since  Emetti*8  time, 
namely,  Schntz,  Weiske,  Matthiae,  Wetzel,  &c.,  have  rejected  the 
emendation. 

11.  Idem  ipaumt  &c.  "  The  same  individual  is  of  5>pinion,  that 
Lanluhit  himself,  though  lavish  and  prodigal  in  his  expenditures 
apo^the  people,  cannot  be  called  their  true  friend,  when  ke  has 
with  80  bitter  cruelty  been  plotting,  the  destruction  of  the  RomaM 
people,  the  ruin  of  this  city.*'  The  reference  in  largitorem  and 
prodigum  is  to  public  shows,  and  other  entertainments,  givea  for 
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^1  the  purpose  of  secuiing  popularity.     Compare,  as  regards  the  i  .  jt 
of  prodigust  the  definition  of  Cicero,  de  Off.  2,  16. 

IS-  Homo  miiissimus  atque  Umssimtu.  "Although  a  yety 
mild  and  merciful  man."  Referring  to  Caesar. — Non  duhUtL 
"  He  hesitates  not." 

13.  Et  9aneit  in  posterum.  "  And  he  is  in  fayour  of  goarding^ 
by  an  express  decree,  against  the  time  to  come." — Se  jaetart, 

*  To  exert  himself."  More  literally,  "  to  busy  himself."  Equiv* 
aJent  here  to  commovere  se.  Consult  Emesti,  Clav  Cic.  and 
Schutz,  Index  Lot.  ad  Cic.  Op.  s.  v. 

14.  In  permcie  populi  Romani.  *'  In  a  matter  that  inyolyes  the 
fuin  of  the  Roman  people." 

15.  Adjungit  etianiy  &c.  Cicero  purposely  lays  great  stress  on 
the  severity  of  Caesar.  The  latter  had  said  that  he  was  in  favour 
of  the  most  rigorous  pumshment.  The  consul  understood' him 
well,  and  tckes  him  at  his  word.  Caesar  cannot  retract,  and  if  a 
still  more  severe  punishment  can  be  discovered  than  that  already 
thought  of,  the  senate  may  decree  to  that  effect,  and  Caesar  must 
of  course  approve.  Cicero  adroitly  manages  to  draw  this  inference 
from  the  words  of  Caesar,  and  involves  the  latter  in  his  own  subtle 
ties. 

16.  Quamohrem  she  hoc^  <&c.  "Either  theo,  if  you  shall  have 
decreed  what  Caesar  recommends,  you  will  have  given  me,  in  him, 
a  companion  for  the  public  assembly,  dear  and  acceptable  to  the 
people,"  i.  e.  you  will  have  adopted  an  opinion,  which  will  find  a 
zealous  and  successful  advocate,  before  the  assembled  people,  in  the 
person  of  the  one  who  proposed  it. 

17.  Atque  oUineho,  &c.  "  And  I  will  make  it  appear  to  hav» 
been  the  far  milder  opinion  of  the  two." 

18.  Ego  enim  de  meo  sensu  judtco.  "  For  I  judge  from  my  own 
feelings,"  i.  e.  in  what  I  am  going  to  say,  I  will  give  utterancs 
frankly  to  my  real  and  honest  feelings. 

19.  Nam  ita  mihij  &c.  "  For  so  may  it  be  allowed  me  to  enjoy, 
along  with  you,  the  republic  in  a  state  of  safety,  as  I  am  now, 
because  I  show  more  severity  than  usual  in  the  present  afiair,  not 
influenced  by  any  cruelty  of  spirit,  (for  who  is  in  fact  milder  than 
myself!)  but  by  a  peculiar  feeling  as  it  were  of  humanity  and  pity.'V 
i.  e.  may  I  neVer  enjoy,  in  common  with  you,  the  benefits  resulting  from 
my  country's  safety,  if  the  eagerness  which  I  display  in  this  afiiur  pro- 
ceed^ from  any  cruel  spirit,  (for  no  one  has  less  of  that  than  myself,) 
but  from  a  feeling  of  humanity  and  pity  towards  my  countrymen. 

20.  Videor  mihi  videre.  "  Methinks  I  see.**  The  oraUx  is  hert 
•ntering  on  the  figure  which  grammarians  call  diatyposis. 
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21.  Are^m  omnium  gentium.     ''The  capital  of  all  natious.'*^| 
Arcem  is  here  equivalent  to  caput. — Subito  uno  incendio  conciden- 
tem.     **  On  a  sudden  sinking  amid  one  univenal  conflagration  ** 

1.  SepuUa  in  patria.  ''  In  my  ruined  country."  SeptUta  is  ^JJ 
here  equivalent  to  eversa  or  vastata. — Miseros  atque  insepuUos. 
No  article  of  popular  belief  was  more  strongly  established  in  the 
ancient  world,  than  that  the  soul  wandered  for  a  hundred  years 
around  the  banks  of  the  Styx  or  the  dead  body  itself,  whenever  the 
latter  was  deprived  of  tho  rites  of  burial.  Hence  the  peculiarly 
mournful  ideas  attached  to  the  circumstance  of  a  corpse  remaining 
neglected  and  unburied,  and  of  which  Cicero  here  happily  avaOs 
himself,  in  order  to  heighten  the  effect  of  the  gloomy  picture 
which  he  draws. 

2.  Versatur  mihi  ante  ocvXos.  *^  Is  often  present  before  my 
view." — Et  furor  in  vestra  caede  bacchantis.  "  And  his  wild  fury 
as  he  revels  amid  your  blood." 

3.  Mihi  proposui.  "  I  have  pictured  to  myself." — Ex  fain. 
"  From  the  Sibylline  predictions." 

4.  Purpuratum  esse,  &c.  '*  That  this  Gabinius  here  is  arrayed 
m  purple."  Hunc  refers  to  Gabinius  as  having  been  before  them 
on  a  recent  occasion,  not  as  actually  present  at  the  time.  Compare 
Or,  in  Cat.  3,  3,  imt. — Gabinius  is  called  purpuratus,  as  one  of 
the  titled  attendants  in  the  future  royal  court  of  Lentulus.     Com 

ve  Cic.  Tusc.  Quaest.  1,  43,  Flor.  1,  10,  Liv.  30,  42. 

6.  Vexationem  virginum  Vestalium.  "  The  outrages  offert^  to 
the  vestal  virgins." 

B^Vehementer  misera  atque  mtscranda.  "  In  the  highest  degree 
deplorable  and  worthy  of  compassion." — Ea  perficere.  "  To  bring 
them  to  pass." 

7.  Praebebo.  We  have  here  given  the  reading  which  Graevius 
adopted  firoiA  some  of  his  MSS.  and  which  Gruter  found  in  three 
of  his.  It  imparts  a  more  sonorous  and  Ciceronian  ending  to  the 
sentence.    The  common  text  has  praebeo. 

8.  De  servia.  We  would  naturally  expect  here  de  servoy  smce 
Um  wngnlar  seroo  precedes.  But  the  allusion  here  is  to  the  Ro- 
man law,  by  which  it  was  ordained,  that  if  the  master  of  the  house 
or  any  member  of  his  family  were  murdered,  and  the  murderer  not 
difloOTered,  all  the  slaves  composing  the  household  should  be  put  to 
dotth.  Hence  we  find  in  Tacitus  {Ann.  14, 43)  no  less  thm  400 
in  one  family  punished  on  this  account. 

9.  Mikivero,6ui.  What  Cicero  here  justifies,  viz.,  to  seek  to  les- 
sen the  smart  of  anguish  by  the  sufferings  and  torture  of  him  who  has 
fecoaskmed  it,  .he  would  on  another  occasion,  wheje  greatness  at 
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42  "^  ^^^>^  ^  theme,  have  openly  condemned.    Here,  howeTet^  ft 
suits  his  puipose  to  assert  whaC  he  has  in  the  text 

10.  NoeerUis.  This  would  appear  at  first  view  to  cla«h  with  di 
terms.  But  it  in  fact  confirms  that  reading,  since  "  the  guilty  one** 
would  be  sure  of  being  punished,  if  all  the  slaves  composing  the 
household  were  put  to  th<i  torture. 

11.  Hoe  universum,  &&  "And  this  common  dwelling-place 
of  the  republic,"  i.  e.  this  city,  the  dwelling-place  of  a  whole  people. 

12.  Qui  id  egerunt  ut  eoUocarent.  "  Who  have  aimed  at  estab- 
lishing."— Si,  "  Even  if." — Miserieordes.  Because  no  punidi- 
ment  is  adequate  to  theu:  crime,  and  any  infliction  of  it  ther^foie 
win  only  appear  mercy. 

13.  In  patriae,  &c.  *'  In  a  case  that  involves  the  ruin  of  onr 
country  and  fellow-citizens." — Fama.     "  The  imputation." 

14.  L.  Caesar.  L.  Julius  Caesar,  who  was  consul  with  C. 
Marcius  Figulus,  A.  U.  C.  689.     He  was  uncle  to  Julius  Caesar. 

15.  Crudelior.  '  "  Too  cruel." 

16.  Sororis  suae.  Julia,  who  had  married  Lentulus,  after  hav- 
ing been  the  widow  of  M.  Antonius  Creticus.  By  her  first  mar> 
riage  she  had  become  the  mother  of  Mark  Antony,  the  tziumvir. 
The  punishment  of  her  second  husband,  Lentulus,  was  the  origir, 
according  to  Plutarch,  of  the  enmity  that  prevailed  between  Antoi^ 
and  Cicero.     {Vit.  Anton,  c.  2.) 

17.  Virum.     Lentulus. 

18.  Cum  avum,  <&c.     L.   Caesar,  in  his  remarks,  before  the 
senate,  on  the  occasion  alluded  to  by   Cicero,  in  order  to  shield 
himself  from  the  imputation  of  undue  severity  in  voting  for  the 
punishment  of  Lentulus,  had  observed,  that  '*  his  own  grandfather" 
was  once  put  to  death  by  order  of  a  Roman  consul,  and  the  son  o! 
the  former,  although  sent  to  sue  for  peace,  was  imprisoned  and 
slain.     Caesar  alluded  to  M.  Fulvius  Flaccus,  who  was  his  grand' 
father  on  the  mother's  side,  and  who  was  slain  by  order  of  the  con 
sul  Opimius,  together  with  his  son,  during  tlio  affair  of  Caius  Grac 
chus.     Consult   Veil.  Pateix.  2,  7,  2,    Vol.  Max.  9,  12,  6.    Plut 
Vit.  C.  Gracck.  c.  1$,  seqq. 

19.  Quorum  quod  simile  factum  1  "  And  yet  what  act  on  their 
part  was  at  all  like  the  conduct  of  these  conspirators  1"  LiteraUyi 
*'  Of  whom,  what  act  was  similar  1"  i.  e.  what  comparison  will  the 
offence  of  Fulvius  Flaccus  and  his  son  bear  with  that  of  Lentulus 
and  his  colleagues  1 

20.  Initum.  "  Was  formed  by  them."  Referring  to  Flaccctf 
and  his  son. 

21.  Largitinnis  voluntas,  dec      "  A  desire  to  gratify  the  people 
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bj  laigesses,  and  a  certain  violence  of  parties,  were  then  preva-  ^J 
lent  in  the  state."  The  allusion  in  largitionis.  voluntas  is  to  the 
viovements  of  the  Gracchi,  in  conciliatii^  the  favour  of  the  people. 
C.  Gracchus,  for  exan^le,  was  the  author  of  a  lex  frumentaria^  for 
I  distribution  of  com  among  the  people,  and  he.  and  his  elder 
orother  Tiberius  were  the  well-known  advocates  of  the  AgT^urian 
(aw..   Consult  Legal  Index. 

22.  Hujus  amis  Lentuli.  Alluding  to  P. .  Lentulus,  whose 
iiDQige  was  on  the  seal  of  his  grandson,  and  to  whom  Cicero  also 
tefyira  in  the  third  oration,  (c.  5,)  **  Est  vero,  inquam,  signum 
nolKm,  imago  avi  tui,^^  6cc.  As  regards  the  occurrence  tnentioned 
in  the  text,  compare  the  words  of  Valerius  Maximus,  (5,  3,  2,) 
"  P.  LenhduSy  clarissimus  et  amantissimus  reipublicae  citriSy  cum 
tk  AsenHno  C.  Gracchi  nef alios  conatusy  et  aciemy  pia  et  forli 
fugnoy  magnis  mdneribus  exeeptis,  fugassety"  &c. 

1.  Ne  quid  de'summa,&.ci     **That  no  portion  of  the  public  ^^ 
safety  might  be  impaired."     Summa  republica  is  here  equivalent  to 
what  is  elsewhere  given  as  summa  reipublicae,  and  this  latter  phrase 

is  the  same  as  **  res  a  qua  solus  universae  reipublicae  pendet" 
Compare  note  16,  page  29.  The  common  text  has  de  summa 
reipublicae  digmtate.  Our  reading  is  that  of  Graevius,  Emesti, 
Beck  and  Schutz,  supported  by  good  manuscripts. 

2.  Hie.     "This  his  descendant." — Attribuit  nos.     "Gives  us 


over." 


3.  Veremim  eenseo.     "  You  are  afraid,  I  suppose."    The  com- 
mon text  has  vereamini.    Our  reading  is  that  of  Emesti,  who  found 
the  words  vere  enim  eenseo  in  one  of  the  MSS..  from  which  he  con 
jectured  veremim.    This  would  be  rather  feeble  authority,  it  is  true, 
for  the  emendation,  did  not  the  sense  require  the  indicative. 

4.  Aliquid  severius.  The  common  text  has  nimis  tduuid  severe, 
for  which  we  have  adopted  one  of  the  emendations  of  ErnestL 

6.  Remissions  poenae.     "  By  any  relaxation  of  punishmi^nt."- 
Severitate  animadversionis.     "  By  any  severity- of  infliction." 

6.  Quae  exaudio.  Emesti  remarks,  that  exaudio  is  rarelv  em- 
ployed  when  speaking  of  rumour  or  mere  report.  Cicero,  however, 
enpressly  uses  the  compound  form  on  the  present  occasion  to  impart 
additional  strength  to  the  clause.  It  is  the  same  as  saying,  that  he 
hean  the  reports  alluded  to  so  distinctly  as  to  be  incapable  o^  any 
bngeor  misunderstanding  them. 

7.  Jaeiuntur  enim  voces.  "  Remarks  are  thrown  out."  Some 
editkms  have  jactantur,  but  Graevius  altered  this  to  jaduntury 
on  the  authority  of  many  MSS.,  and  as  required  by  the  context 
faetmUur  would  denote  a  frequent  and  active  circulation  of  lammin. 
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^3  ^^^^  ^  would  toit  the  enemies,  not  the  friends,  of  Cicero ;  jacmn- 
tuTf  on  the  contnij,  refers  to  what  is  said  by  the  well-Klisposed  Vui 
timid. 

8.  Eorunif  jiti,  &c.  "  On  the  part  of  those,  who  seem  to  be 
apprehensive  that  I  have  not  a  sufficient  force,"  &c.  After  the 
yeibs  metuo,  timeOf  vereor,  ne  is  used  when  we  are  afraid  lest  a  thing 
may  take  place  which  we  do  not  want  to  happen,  and  tU  when-we 
wish  it  to  happen,  but  are  afraid  it  will  not.  Thus,  metuo  ne  fadaa 
is,  "  I  am  afraid  lest  you  will  do  it,"  but  metuo  tU  facias^  **  I  tm 
afraid  you  will  not  do  it."    The  solution  of  this  apparent  anomaly 

as  follows :  mUao  ne  facias  is  the  same  as  mettu)  ut  non  faeiaSf 
'<  1  am  afraid  in  order  that  you  may  not  do  it,"  i.  e.  I  do  not  yriak 
you  to  do  the  thing  in  question,  but  fear  lest  you  will ;  whereas 
metuo  ut  facias  is  literally,  "  I  am  afraid  in  order. that  you  may  do 
it,"  L  e.  I  wish  it  done,  but  am  afraid  you  will  not  do  it. 

9.  Et  provisa,  &^.  **  Have  been  both  provided  for,  and  prepared, 
and  fully  settled." — Cum.    "  As  well." — Diligentia.  "  Vigilance." 

10.  Tum  muUo  eiiam,  &c.  **  As  by  the  still  greater  zeal;  dis- 
played on  the  part  of  the  Roman  people,  for,"  &c. 

11.  Hujus  loci  ac  temph.  The  senate  was  assembled  in  the 
temple  of  Jupiter  Stater. 

12.  Procter  cos,  qui,  &c.  He  refers  to  those  whom  in  the  10th 
chapter  of  the  second  oration  he  comprehended  m  tne  fourth  class 
of  disaffected  persons,  men  who  are  weighed  down  by  debt,  and 
who  see  but  too  clearly  that  these  debts  will  prove  their  min. 

13.  Quavirtute.  "  With  what  courage." — Consentiuntl  "Do 
they  all  unite  V* 

14.  Qui  vobis  ita^  &c.     **  Who  yield  to  you  the  precedence  in 
rank  and  counsel,  only  to  vie  with  you  in  love  for  the  republic' 
Consilii  reff  rs  to  the  administration  of  public  affairs. — ^The  use  of 
summam,  in  tliis  passage,  in  the  sense  of  superiority,  or  taking  the 
lead,  is  of  very  rare  occurrence.   Hence  Scheller  suspects,  that  per 
haps  auctoritatem  has  been  dropped  from  the  text. 

15.  Ex  multorum  annorum  disse  ^sione.  Judges  were  first 
selected  from  the  senate.  In  consequence,  however,  of  the  venality 
of  that  order,  the  right  of  judging  was  taken  from  them  by  the  Sem* 
pronian  law,  and  given  to  the  equites.  It  was  restored  to  the  senate 
by  a  law  of  Sylla's,  and  subsequently,  by  a  law  of  Cotta,  the  praetor, 
in  the  consulship  of  Pompey  and  Crassus,  it  was  shared  between 
the  senate,  equites,  and  tribunes  of  the  treasury.  This  latter  ordi- 
nance produced  a  very  powerful  effect,  in  healing  the  differences 
which  the  others  had  caused  between  the  two  orders,  and  Cicera 
wertcd  hiro«A\<  ve^  ze«lously  in^completing  the  reconciliation.   Ob 
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Rage. 

Ifae  present  eccasioD,  the  two  orders  appear  once  more  uniicd,  and  A^ 
ihat  too  in  the  best  of  causes,  the  preservation  of  their  country. 
(Consult  Legal  Index,  s.  v.  Lex  Aurelia,  and  also  Heinecc.  Anliq. 
Rom.  4,  18,  16,  p.  754,  ei.  Haubold.) 

16.  Ad  hujus  orcUniSf  <&c.  '*  To  an  alliance  and  union  with  this 
order."  AUuding  to  the  change  of  feeling  which  had  been  produced 
by  the  Aurdian  law  «f  Gotta. 

17.  Haee  eausa.   Alluding  to  the  conspiracy. — Conjungit.  "  Re 
candles." 

18.  Confirmatam,  "  Placed  on  a  sure  basis." — Confirmo  vobis. 
'« I  confidently  declare  to  you." 

1.  NtUlum  posthac  malum,  &c.     Cicero  imagined  that  he  had  Aj^ 
(daced  the  authority  of  the  senate  on  a  solid  basis,  by  uniting  it  with 

the  equestrian  order,  thus  constituting  what  he  calls  "  optima  res 
fuUuM,"  and  he  ascribes  the  ruin  of  the  republic  to  that  coalition 
not  being  proBerred.  The  cause  of  the  rupture,  which  was  a  very 
speedy  one,  was  the  senators  refueuig  to  release  the  equites  from  a 
disadvantageous  contract  concermng  the  Asiatic  revenues.  (Cic. 
ep,  ad  Ait.  1,  17.) 

2.  Tribunos  aerarios.     These   were   of  Plebeian    origin,  and 
through  them  the  pay  passed  to  the  army,  {pro  Plane.  8.)  Compare 
VarrOf  L.  L.  4,  ^5,  180,  sp.)  '*  Tribuni  quoque  quihis  attributa        4 
erat  pecunia,  ut  mUiti  redder ent,  Tribuni  aerarii  dicti." 

3.  Scribas  item  urwoersos.  "  And  likewise  the  whole  body  of 
scribes."  Among  the  Romans  there  were  two  kinds  of  scribes, 
private  and  public  :  the  former  were  the  slaves  of  private  individuals , 
the  latter  were  fi:;^e,  but  of  plebeian  rank,  and  generally  freedmen. 
Those  last  were  divided  into  decuriae,  and  received  pay  from  the 
public  treasury.  They  were  distributed  by  lot  among  the  different 
magistrates,  and  hence  were  called,  consvXareSy  praetorii,  aedilitii, 
guaestorii,  &,c. 

4.  Cum  casu  haec  dies,  6u:.  "  When  this  day  had,  by  chance, 
assembled  them  in  great  numbers,"  i.  e.  at  the  public  treasury. 
Frequentare  is  here  employed  in  an  unusual  sense,  fqj^requentes 
€o0kfeare.  Compare  pro  Dom.  c.  33. — The  scribes  were  assem- 
bled OQ  this  day,  the  nones  of  December,  or  5th  of  the  month,  at 
the  public  tiekisury,  to  divide  among  themselves,  by  lot,  the  offices 
of  the  ensuing  year,  that  is,  to  determine  who  should  be  secretaries 
lo  the  consuls,  who  to  the  praetors,  &c.  This  was  done  annually. 
While  thus  employed,  they  saw  the  prisoners  led  by  to  the  senate- 
house,  and  immediately,  abandoning  all  their  private  concerns,  they 
tame  and  made  an  offer  of  tiroir  assistance,  for  securing  the  public 
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^^     5.  Ah  esipeetoHone  toriia,    *'  From  all  ezpectaH  }ii  of  the  oAicM 
to  be  allotted  to  them."    Consult  preceding  note. 

6.  Omnis  ingenuorum,  du:.  *'The  ivhole  body  of  freebuu' 
citizens  is  here,  even  those  of  the  hmnblest  degree."  .  By  ingemu 
the  Romans  meant  those  who  were  boni  of  parents  that  had  abwayi 
been  free.  Such  at  least  seems  to  have  been  the  case  origiiiatty. 
In  the  Institutes  of  Justinian,  however,  the  stactness  of  the  aneiflBt 
role  oa  this  subject  is  very  considerably  modified :  '*  Ingemau  ed 
iff,  quif  statimut  natus  est,  liber  est;  sive  ex  duobus  ingaudi 
matrimonio  editus  est,  sive  ex  Hbertinis  duobus,  sive  ex  aUero 
libertino,  et  altero  ingenuo.  Sed  et  si  quis  ex  matre  nasciiur  libsn, 
patre  vero  servo,  ingemuts  nihilomimis  nasctturs  quemadmoiMm 
qui  ex  matre  libera  et  incerto  patre  natus  est,  quoniam  vulgc 
conceptus  est.  Sujfficit  autem  liberam  fuisse  matrem  eo  tempon 
quo  nascitur,  licet  ancilld  conceperit,"  &c.    {Inst.  I,  tit.^.) 

7.  JAbertinorum  hommum,  &c.  The  Romans  distinguished  be* 
tween  the  terms  libertus  and  lihertinus  as  follows  :  when  reifenmg 
to  the  patron  or  former  master,  they  used  libertus,  thus,  Uhertut 
Caesaris,  **  Caesar^s  freedman,'*  libertus  Ciceronis,  6cc.,  but  wfaor 
they  meant  to  designate  a  freedman  generally,  they  employed  Uber 
timis,  as  libertinus  erat,  "  he  was  a  freedman,"  libertinum  vuS,  &c 
r-impare  the  remarks  of  Emesti,  Clav.  Cic.  s.  */.,  and  Taykr,  EU 
merits  of  the  Civil  Law,  p.  430. 

8.  Qui  virtutc  sua,  &c.  "Who,  having -by  their  merit  attained 
to  the  condition  which  the  right  of  citizenship  bestows."  By  virtute 
is  meant  their  fidelity  and  attachment  to  their  masters.  There  is 
great  variation  here  in  the  MSS.  We  have  adopted  the  reading 
of  Gruter,  Graevius,  and  Emesti.  Muretus  prefers,  "  qui  furtuna 
sua  hujus  civitatis  jus  consecuti,"  which  is  supported  by  some 
MSS.  Lambinus  gives,  "  qui  sua  virtute  ac/ortuna  hujus  civitatis 
jus  consecuti.^^ 

9.  Quidam.  Referring  not  only  to  Lentuius,  Cethegus,  and  their 
colleagues,  but  to  other  and  more  secret  partisans  of  the  conspiracy, 
whose  names  he  could  mention  if  he  felt  inclined. — Quidam  diffexi 
from  aliquis,  by  implying  that  the  object  designated  is  defifitely 
kr.own,  though  indefinitely  described.  This  indefinite  description 
18  sometimes  resorted  to  for  the  purposes  of  oblique  sarcasm 
{Zumpt.  L.  G.  p.  247  ) 

10.  Quid  commemorem.  **  Why  need  I  mention,"  i.  e.  why 
waste  time  in  speaking  of. — ^Matthiae,  Weiske,  Schutz,  &c.,  read 
eommemoro,  on  the  authority  of  some  MSS. 

11.  Qui  modo  tolerahUi,  &c.  "  Provided  he  enjoy  only  a  tolera^ 
Ue  condition  of  servitude."    Cicero  means,  that  no  slave,  whost 
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taden  of  servitude  is  in  any  way  tolerable,  will  feel  inclined  to  ^^ 
bandon  his  present  state,  and  obtain  freedom  under  the  auspices  of 
Catiline,  since  universal  ruin  must  result  from  the  success  of  his 
daring  schemes.. 

12.  Voluntatis.  The  choice  of  words  here  is  extremely  appro- 
priate. It  belongs  not  to  slaves  to  intermeddle  in  the  affairs  of 
citizens ;  they  can,  thtrefore,  only  indulge  in  good-will  {voluntatis) 
§at  the  preservation  of  .the  state.  And  they  dare  not  even  indulge 
'm  this  feeling,  without  bearing  in  mind,  at  the  same  time,  their  real 
condition,  (quantum  audetj)  for  they  well  know  how  little  they  can 
effect  by  their  own  unaided  resources,  {quantum  potest.) 

13.  Fortt  commovet.  *^  Happens  to  alarm." — Lenonem  qutndam 
**  That  a  certain  worthless  tool." 

14.  ConcursaTe^  &c.  "  Is  running  around  among  the  shops  of 
the  artisans."  Compare  Sallust,  Cat.  c.  50  : . "  Liberti  et  pauci  e% 
cUentiius  Lentulif  diversis  itineribust  opifices  et  servitia  in  vicis  ad 
eumeripiendumsomcitabant:\&,c. 

16.  NuUi  sunt  inventi,  &c.  '  Appian,  on  the  contraiy,  states, 
that  the  slaves  and  freedmen  of  Lentulus  and  Cethegus,  having 
been  joined  by  a  large  number  of  working-people,  (xstporl^^va;  voX- 
Aod(  irpoo\a06¥tesf)  endeavoured  to  break  into  the  houses  of  the 
{oaetors,  by  the  rear,  and  rescue  their  masters  who  were  confined 
within.  The  moment  Cicero  was  informed  of  this,  he  hastened 
from  the  senate-house,  stationed  guards  in  different  quarters  of  the 
city,  where  any  attack  was  to  be  apprehended,  and  then  returned  to 
the  senate  and  expedited  the  debate.    {Appian,  B.  C.  2, 5.) 

If.  Ipsum  illumf  &c.  "  That  same  spot  where  his  seat  is  fixed, 
and  his  labours  are  performed,  and  his  daily  bread  is  earned." — 
Cuhile  ae  Uctuhim,  suum.  '*  His  dormitory  and  humble  couch." 
Cuhile  is  here  equivalent  to  cubiculum  dormitorium, 

17.  CuTsum  hunCf  d:c.  "  The  peaceful  life  i^hich  he  at  present 
leads."    More  literally,  **  this  his  peaceful  course  of  life." 

18.  Omne  eorum  instrumentum,  &c.     **  Every  thing  with  which 
they  ppzsae  their  daily  emplojrment,  all  their  industiy  and  daily 
gains,  are  supported  by  a  crowded  population,  are  fostered  by  a 
state  of  public  repose."    For  sustinetur  some  editions  have  susten 
kUur,  which  amounts  to  the  same  thing. 

19.  Ocelusis  tabemis.  "  When  their  shops  are  closed."  The 
shops  at  Rome  were  closed  during  times  of  public  confusion  and 
alarm,  and  also  of  public  sorrow,  by  an  edict  of  the  consuL  Con- 
•alt  Emesti,  Clav,  Cic,  a.  v.  Tabema. 

1.  Quid  ttmiem^  6c^.    "  What  then  will  be  the  result  when  they  4^ 
STe  burnt  r*     If  Catiline  succeed,  the  whole  city  will  be  wmm»»d 
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A^  m  flames,  and  the  shope  of  the  artisans,  even  though  they  fofotif 
his  cause,  will  share  ibe  common  ruin.  Some  MSS.  and  editioiia 
b%ye  fiUurum  fuit.  Emesti  prefers  ftUurum  easety  but  retains  /itte- 
lumest.  Beck  thinks  that  Cicero  wrote  merely  futurum^  and 
hence  he  encloses  est  in  brackets.  The  form  futurum  est  a 
undoubtedly  preferable,  and  is  used  for  the  purpose  of  strengtheiilcf 
what  is  said,  as  if  the  fire  were  now  actually  fbout  to  be  appaed. 

5.  ConmUm,  Meaning  himself. — Atque  ex  media,  6ic.  AUndmg 
in  particular  to  the  attempt  made  to  assassinate  him  at  his  own 
house. 

3.  Ment.ey  vduntate,  &c.  '*  In  sentiment,  in  inclination,  in  zeal, 
m  courage,  in  open  declarations  of  attachment." 

4.  Vobis  aupplex,  &,c.  To  produce  a  stronger  impression  on  the 
oiinds  of  his  hearers,  the  orator  has  recourse  to  a  most  beautiful  and 
striking  personification.  * 

6.  Aras  PenaHvm,  The  Lares  were  the  ordinary  housdiold 
deitaes,  the  Penates  were  gods  of  a  higher  class.  The  latter  wen 
of  two  kinds,  public  and  private ;  but  in  fact  the  s&me  deities,  that 
is,  the  same  gods,  were  worshipped  as  Penates  by  both  an  entiie 
city,  with  public  honours,  and  by  the  individual  families  in  that  eity, 
with  private  or  domestic  offerings.  The  Lares  were  worriiq^wd 
in  the  atrtunif  or  hall,  the  Penates  in  an  inner  part  of  the  dwrilh^, 
called  implvviufrij  and,  for  the  most  part,  open  to  the  upper  air. 

6.  lUum  ignertij  6lc.  A  sacred  fire  was  always  kept  burning  in 
the  temple  of  Vesta,  and  it  was  one  of  the  offices  of  the  Vestal 
virgins  to  watch  this  fire  day  and  night.  Whoever  allowed  it  to  go 
out  was  scourged  by  the  Pontifex  Maximus.  This  accident  was 
always  esteemed  unlucky,  and  expiated  by  ojQering  extraordinary 
sacrifices.  The  fire  was  lighted  up  again,  not  firom  another  fire, 
but  from  the  rays  of  the  sun.  Consult  Ldpsiusy  "  De  Vesta  et  Ves' 
tciibus  Syntagmaf**  c.  8,  seqq. 

7.  Sempiternum.  Many  MSS.  have  merely  this  word,  omitting 
perpetuum  ac  which  precede,  and  Lambinus  and  Graevius  have 
adopted  the  reading.  But  perpetuus  and  sempiternus  are  not  here 
synonjrmous.  Jgnis  perpetuus  denotes  a  fire  that  is  fed  by  a  con 
stant  succession  of  firosh  fuel ;  whereas  by  ignis  sempiternus  is 
meant  one  which  is  to  be  continued  to  future  ages.  We  may 
therefore  render  the  two  epithets  in  question  by  "  ever-burning  and 
ever-abiding." 

8.  Defocis.  By  focus  is  here  meant  the  domestic  hearth,  that  is, 
the  hearth  in  the  atrium^  or  place  where  the  family  generally  assem* 
bled,  and  around  which  stood  the  images  of  the  Lares,  Wbes 
focHS  and  ara  are  joined  in  the  same  sentence,  as  in  the  phrase, 
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*  ^  oris  ttfocU  pugnarti '  then  ara  denotes  the  altar  of  the  Pen-  A^ 
itegf  while /ocitJ  still  refers  to  the  Lares. 

9.  Ducem.     Referring  to  mmself. 

10.  Quae  rum  semper^  &c.  **  A  privilege  that  is  not  always 
ifforded."  Compare  the  explanation  of  Heumannus,  '*  cajus  generis 
^iuctm  non  semper  habere  contingit" 

11.  /n  dviU  eau^  '^  In  a  case  ^  a  public  nature,^'  i.  e.  in 
ffiiich  all  dHzens  are  more  or  less  conXmed. 

•12.  Auctas  exaggeratasque.  "  Increased,  aye,  and  even  heaped 
op." 

13.  UruLTiox.  That  of  the  Saturnalia.  Compare  chapter  4  of 
the  3d  oration. — Paene  delerit.  Cicero  uses  delerit  not  delevisset, 
because  if  he  had  employed  the  direct  form  of  expression,  what  the 
gnrnmarians  call  the  oratio  directa,  he  would  have  said  delevit,  not 
^eUverat. 

14.  Esse  prineeps.  '*  To  be  the  first  heard,"  i  e.  to  take  the 
lead. — Officio  considari.  It  being  the  duty  of  a  consul  to  watch 
over  the  public  safety,  and  to  be  the  first  to  give  the  alarm  when  that 
safety  is  threatened. 

15.  Ego  video.  "  I  am  well  aware." — Quttm  videtis,  &c. 
•*  Which  you  see  in^fact  is  very  great." 

16.  Turpem,  **  Base."  Alluding  to  their  flagitious  course  of 
life. 

17.  Quod  si  oHquando,  The  grammarians  lay  it  down  as  a  rule, 
chat  the  syllables  ali  should  never  follow  the  word  si.  The  reason 
of  the  role  they  do  not  give  us.  It  appears,  however,  to  be  a  good 
one,  with  this  exception  added  to  it,  that  whenever  emphasis  is 
tequiied  we  are  to  vmte  si  aliquidj  for  example,  but  to  adhere  to 
the  main  role  on  other  occasions. 

18.  Concitata.  '*  Aroused  into  action." — Isla.  Denoting  con- 
tempt.— Phis  valueritf  quam.     "  Shall  triumph  over." 

1.  Vitae  tantam  laudem.    "  So  glorious  an  existence."  ^^ 

3.  Semper.  Gruter  thinks  that  this  word  ought  to  be  rejected, 
iud  Gzaevius  actually  omits  it.  Emesti,  however,  succeetfally 
defends  its  presence  in  the  text,  by  showii^  that  it  stands  cpposed 

3.  GesU^  Gruter  recommends  gesta  and  conservata  repubiea, 
which  Gxaevius  adopts.  But  the  ablative,  as  Emesti  correctly 
veniadu,  would  only  be  proper  here,  if  Cicero  were  expressing  his 
own  sentiments.    He  avoids  this  species  of  vain-boasting,  and  uses 

he  genitive,  as  conveying  merely  the  sentiments  of  the  senate, 
lespecting  the  result  alluded  to,  not  his  own. 

4.  Seipio.    The  elder  Africanus,  who  defeated  HanniM  v^  .'^ 
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^Q  battle  of  Zama. — Atque  ex  Italia  deeedere.  Hamiibal  Ud  mam 
tained  a  footing  in  Italy  for  nearly  sixteen  years.  The  invasion  oi 
Africa  by  Scipio  compelled  him  to  retam  home. 

5.  Alter  Africanus.  The  yoanger  Scipio,  or  Africanns  Minor. 
He  was  the  son  of  PauUus  Aemilius,  and  was  adopted  into  thf 
Scipio  family  by  the  son  of  the  elder  Africanus. 

6.  L.  Pcadlus.  ReferruMr  to  Paullus  Aemilius,  who  reduced 
Macedonia  to  a  Roman  prOTince,  afier  having  conquered  PeiMt 
the  last  king  of  that  countiy,  in  the  battle  of  Pydna. 

7.  Cujus  currunif  &c.  An  account  of  this  triumph  is  given  b> 
Livy  45,  '35,  seqq. 

8.  Bis  Italiam,  &.c.  By  his  two  victories,  one  over  the  Tea 
tones  and  Ambrones,  at  Aquae  Seztiae  in  Gallia  Narbonensis,  ami 
fhe  other  over  the  Cimbri,  at  the  Raudii  Campi,  in  Cisalpme  Gaul 
Consult  VeU.  Paterc.  2,  12,  Flor,  3,  3.  ^ 

9.  Pompeius.  The  exploits  of  Pompey  are  enlarged  upon  in  tb^ 
Oration  for  the  Manilian  Law. 

10.  Esdem  quibus  salts f&c.  Equivalent  to  **  per  totum  terrc 
mm  orbem  celebrantur." 

11.  Altquid loci.     "  Some  room.'' 

12.  Quo  victores  revertantur.  In  illustration  of  what  is  here  said 
we  may  cite  the  remark  of  Cicero,  in  the  treatise  de  Offieiist 
(1,  22,)  "  Mihi  quidem  Pompeius  hoc  tribuity  ut  diceretf  fiistra  se 
triumphum  tertium  deportaturum  fuisse,  nisi  meo  in  rempuhUcam 
beneficiOf  ubi  triumpharet,  esset  habitums." 

13.  Uno  loco.  "  In  one  respect." — Extemae,  "  In  foreign 
lands." — Domestical.     "  At  home." 

14.  Aut  oppressi  serviuntf  &c.  "Either  have  been  completely 
crushed  and  are  become  slaves,  or  hava  been  admitted  to  favourable 
terms  of  surrender,  and  consider  themselves  bound  to  us  by  the 
Kindness  thus  conferred." 

15.  Tantam  conspirationem  bonorum  omnium.  "  So  great  una- 
nimity on  the  part  of  all  good  men."  Conspiratio  is  used  by  Cicero 
in  both  a  good  and  a  bad  sense.  In  the  former  meaning,  it  occurs, 
besides  the  present  instance,  Ep.  ad  Fam.  12, 15  :  de  Off.  2, 18: 
de  Fin.  1,  20 :  in  the  latter,  Ep.  ad  Fam.  11,  11 :  "  Sceleratissi- 
ma  conspiratio.^* 

16.  Pro  imperioj  &c.  Alluding  to  the  provmce  of  Macedonia, 
to  the  government  of  which  he  was  entitled  on  the  expiration  of  his 
consulship,  but  which  he  had  surrendered  to  his  colleague  Antonius. 
in  order  to  keep  him  firm  in  his  attachment  to  the  state.  Compare 
Sailust,  Cat.  c.  26.  Cisalpme  Gaul  had  fallen  to  the  lot  of  Aiito- 
iius,  but  Mace^lonia  was  by  far  the  richer  province  of  tke  ^wa 
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Cicero  afterward  laid  down   the  ^oyemment  of  Cisalpoie  Gain,  AjR 
which  he  had  thns  received  in  exchange,  and  Q.  Metellus  Celer, 
at  that  time  praetor,  was  chosen  in  his  place.     [Ep.  ad  Fam.  15, 
4.— Or.  in  Pis.  11.) 

?..  Pro  exercitu.    The  army  which  he  would  lave  conmianded  in  ^"J 
th )  province  of  Macedonia. 

StiJ'fO  provincia,  &c.  Alluding,  not  to  Cisalpine  Gaul,  as  Ma- 
mitios  remarks,  but  to  Macedonia. 

3.  Pro  triumpho.  He  means  the  public  chances  of  a  triumph 
ht  qp6rations  abroad. 

4<  Pro  clierUelis,  6cc.  **  In  return  for  the  numerous  cUentships 
uid  connexions  of  friendship  which  I  might  have  formed  in  my 
province,  and  which,  notwithstanding,  I  here  support  with  no  less 
labour,  by  means  of  those  resources  which  the  city  affords  me." 
To  prove  the  value  of  the  sacrifice,  he  confesses  how  eager  he  is  to 
establish  clientships  and  connexions  of  friendship  at  home,  by  every 
means  which  his  standing  and  influence  in  the  city  enable  him  to 
employ.  ^ 

5.  Pro  meis  in  vos  aingulaxihus  studiis.  "  In  return  for  mv 
conspicuous  proofs  of  zeal  in  your  behalf." 

6.  Quae  dum  ent  infixa.  *'  For  as  long  as  it  shall  be  firmly 
Sxed." — Firmissimo  muro.  "  By  one  of%e  strongest  of  ramparts." 

•  7.  Fefellerii  atque  superaverit.     **  Shall  have  disappointed  and 
triumphed  over.  "-^PorouTn  meumfilium.     His  son  Marcus. 

8«  Cui  profecto,  &c.  '*  Who  will  find  in  you  assuredly  sufHcient 
aid,  noi  only  as  regards  his  personal  safety,  but  also  his  future  ad- 
vancement, if  you  shall  bear  in  mind  that  he  is  the  son  of  that  man, 
who  preserved  from  ruin,  at  his  own  individual  risk,  all  these  things 
:ff  which  you  are  now  surrounded." 

9.  De  summa  salute  veslra,  ''In  a  case  that  concerns  your 
rery  existence."    Literally,  "  your  highest  safety." 

10.  De  aris  ac  focis.  "  That  concerns  your  home*."  Emesti 
directly  remarks,  that,  in  the  expression  arae  ac  foci,  both  terms 
tuive  a  united  reference  to  private  dwellings,  the  ara  referring  to  the 
altar  of  the  Penates,  and  the  focus  to  the  hearth  of  the  Lares,  in 
each  dwelling.  Our  English  phrase,  "  altars  and  homes,"  is  alto- 
gether inapp^aole,  in  the  sense  that  we  attach  to  it,  by  "altars" 
bemg  meant^ubhc  places  of  worship. — Compare  Emesti,  Clav 
Ck.  8.  y.  ara. 

II    Universa  republica,    *  Your  country  at  large." 
12.  Diligenter,  ut  insHtuistiSf  &c.     ''  Promptly  and  firmly,  at 
yon  have  aiready  begun  to  do."    The  expression  ut  institutstis 
m^n  is  wen  to  the  pronptness  and  enei^gy  displayed  by  Silanus 
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Aiy.  ana  other  senatois  in  the  course  of  the  present  debate,  as  ui  Qw 
ODmions  of  certain  members  of  that  body  during  their  deliberatumi 
at  the  previous  meeting.  Compare  Or.  in  Cat,  3,  6 :  <*  Dietai 
sunt  a  principibus  acerrimae  ac  fortissimae  sententiaef**  &c. 

18.  Per  se  ipsum  praestare.  "  Take  on  himself  and  execute. ' 
Quoad  is  introduced  before  posstt  in  some  MSS.,  and  Oraeviua  and 
Emf'sH  b'7*h  prptovp  of  !t,  on  the  ground  of  its  being  more  n^ifiest 
than  tne  ordmaiy  readmg,  and  displaying  more  of  the  '*  eoncinrntoM 
Ciceronianay  Both  reasons  are  weak.  The  language  of  Cicero, 
as  we  have  given  it,  shows  the  firm  resolve  and  conviction  of  an 
undaunted  and  patriotic  mind,  sure  of  accomplishing  its  object,  and 
encomaging  others  by  this  very  appearance  of  decision.  And  as 
for  the  *'  eoncinnitas  Ciceroniana,''*  it  may  be  merely  remarked,  that 
there  is  no  direct  relation  whatever  between  putad  vivet  and  quoad 
potsitf  the  connexion  is  between  dubitet  and  posstt. 


Notwithstanding  the  strenuous  efforts  of  Cicero,  in  this  oration* 
y>  have  prompt  and  vigorous  measures  taken  against  the  conspiratois 
who  were  in  custody,  a  large  majority  of  the  senators,  and  among  them 
Cicero^s  own  brother,  Quintus,  were  disposed  to  side  with  Caesar,  prob- 
ably from  the  fear,  lest  sevem  measures  might  prove  injurioos  after- 
ward to  Cicero  himself.  At  last,  Lutatius  Catulus,  Caesiur's  inveterate 
foe,  and  Cato,  who  was  then  tribune  of  the  commons  elect,  inteiposed 
their  efforts.  The  eloquence  of  the  latter  proved  triumphant,  and  the 
tourse  he  recommended  was  almost  unanimously  adopted.  (Consult 
Plutarch^  Vit.  Cic.  c.  20,  seq. — Id.  Vit.  Caes.  c.  7,  seq. — Id,  Vit.  Cat 
Min.  c.  23. — Suet.  Caes  14. — Appian.  B.  C,  2, 6,  seqq.) 
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I.  M.  TuLLU  CicERONis,  &c.    **  Oiation  of  M.  TuUius  Cicero  AQ 

in  defence  of  the  poet  Archias.** — ^This  is  one  of  the  Orations  of 

Cicero  on  v^ch  he  has  succeeded  in  bestowing  the  finest  polish, 

and  it  is  perhaps  the  most  pleasing  of  all  his  harangues. 

Archias,  a  native  of  Antioch,  came  to  Rome  when  about  eighteen 
oar  twenty  years  of  age.  Ho  was  rewarded,  for  his  learning  and 
genius,  vnih  the  £dendship  of  the  first  men  in  the  state ;  and,  under 
the  patronage  of  Lucullus,  with  whom  he  travelled,  he  obtained  the 
Ei^ts  of  citizendiip  at  Heraclea,  a  confederate  and  enfiranchised 
town  of  Lucania.  He  assumed  upon  this,  as  was  customary,  his 
patron's  &mily>name  of  Licinius.  A  few  years  aflerwan^  a  law 
^  was  enacted,  conferring  the  rights  of  Roman  citizens  on  all  who 
had  been  admitted  to  the  fireedom  of  federate  states,  provided  they 
had  a  settlement  in  Italy  at  the  time  when  the  law  was  passed,  and 
had  asserted  the  privilege,  before  the  praetor,  within  sixty  days  firom 
the  peHod  at  which  it  was  promulgated.  With  this  form  Archias 
complied,  and  for  more  than  twenty  years  his  claims  were  never 
cfJlod  in  question. 

At  length,  a  certain  individual,  named  Gratius,  accused  him  of 
not  having  any  just  title  to  the  character  of  a  Roman  citizen,  and 
attempted  to  drive  him  firom  the  city,  under  the  enactment  expelling 
all  foreigners  who  usurped,  without  due  right,  the  name  and  attri- 
butes of  Roman  citizens. 

The  records  of  Heraclea  having  been  destroyed  during  the  Social 
war,  and  the  name  of  Archias  not  appearing  in  any  census  of  Roman 
citizens,  certain  doubts  were  thrown  on  the  legal  rights  of  his  client. 
Cicero,  therefore,  enlarges  on  the  dignity  of  literature  and  poetry, 
and  the  various  accomplishments  of  Archias,  which  gave  him  so  just 
a  daim  to  the  privileges  he  enjoyed.  He  beautifully  describes  the 
Biflnence  which  study  and  a  love  o^  letters  had  exercised  on  his  own 
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i|Q  character  and  conduct.  He  had  thence  imbibed  the  principle,  thil 
gtory  and  virtue  shouil  be  the  darling  objects  of  life,  and  that,  M 
allain  these,  all  difficulties  and  dangers  were  to  be  despised. 

The  praetor  who  presided  on  this  occasion  had  been  supposed  to 
be  Quintus  Cicero,  brother  of  the  orator  :  the  ancient  commentaiy 
on  this  oration,  discovered  by  Maio,  fully  establishes  this  point.^^Hie 
date  of  the  speech  is  A.  TJ.  C.  692,  B.  C.  62,  and  Cicero  was  then 
in  the  forty-sixth  year  of  his  age. 


2.  Si  quid  est  in  me  ingemiy  &c.  '^  If  there  be  aught  of  talent 
in  me,  O  Judges,  and  I  am  well  aware  how  scanty  that  is ;  or  if  any 
ex^rience  in  public  speaking,  in  A'hich  I  do  not  deny  that  I  am 
moderately  versed ;  ot  if  any  acquaintance  with  the  theoiy  of  this 
same  art,  resulting  from  the  zealous  cultivation  and  disciplining 
mflaence  of  the  most  liberal  studies,  from  which  I  acknowledge  that 
no  portion  of  my  life  has  ever  been  estranged,*'  &c.  Manage  tells 
a  curious  story,  that  the  first  sentence  of  this  oration  cost  Patru  four 
years  to  translate,  and  that,  after  all,  he  omitted  "  quod  sentio  qutan 
•it  exiguum."    {Menagiandy  2,  19.) 

3.  In  quoy  <&c.  *'  Cicero,  as  Hottoman  remarks,  has  here  acci 
dentally  fallen  upon  an  hexameter,  from  in  qua  to  esse  inclusive. 

4.  Hujusce  ret  ratio  aliqua.  The  eStpression  hujusce  ret  refers 
to  pubhc  speaking ;  while  by  ratio  is  meant  theoretical  and  critical 
skill.  Qimpare  the  definition  of  the  latter  term,  as  given  by  I.  C 
Emesti,  in  his  Lexicon,  Technol.  Lat.  Rhet.  p.  320 :  "  Ratio 
dicendi,  omnium  earum  rerum,  quae  ad  artem  dicendi  vel  eloquen- 
tiam  tradendam  pertinent,  accuratam  dociamque  thstitutionem 
complectitur" 

5.  Hie  A.  Idcinius.  '•  My  friend  Aulus  Licinius  here.'*  The 
student  will  note  the  force  of  the  pronoun  hie  in  this  clause. — ^Two 
MSS.  subjoin  Archias,  but  the  one  which  we  have  given  is  undeubt- 
edly  the  true  reading,  since  Cicero  would  purposely,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  his  speech,  employ  only  the  Roman  part  of  his  client's 
name. 

6.  Repetere.  "  To  claim  in  return."  As  the  farmer  seeks  s 
return  of  produce,  for  the  labour  of  cultivation. — P^ope  suo  jure, 
<»  By  a  right  ahnost  peculiarly  his  own." 

7.  Nam  quoad  longissinu,  &c.  "  For  as  far  back  as  my  mind 
can  possibly  look  over  the  period  of  the  past,  and  recall  the  mor 
distant  reminiscences  of  boyhood,  rei  iewing  my  career  even  from 
that  early  day,  I  see  this  one  to  have  been  my  caief  adviser  and  gmds 
for  attempting,  and  for  entering  on  the  path  of  these  oratorical 
studies."    The  meaning  of  prineipem  Lore  is  best  given  by  the  two 
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EiDgaaii  terms,  "  adviser  and  guide."  By  raHonem  tiudiorum  is  ^g 
meant  the  theoretical  ponrait  of  private  studies. 

8.  Ad  ingrediendamy  &c.  Cicero  here  means  to  allude  to  his 
earlier  studies,  since  his  later  ones  were  pursued  under  other 
mstrocters. 

9.  Pueritiae.  Cicero  vras  about  five  years  old,  when  he  was 
lirst  placed  under  the  care  of  Archias. 

10.  Conformata.  "  Moulded."  Compare  Emesti,  Lex.  Techn. 
f.  82,  "  Conformaiio  dicitur,  cum  res  informit  fit  elegans  et  for- 
fiKto." 

^L  A  quo  id  aecepimus,  &c.     "From  whom  we  received  that, 
by  which  we  might  be  enabled  to  lend  aid  to  the  rest  of  our  follow 
.  creatures,  and  preserve  others  from  injury." 

12.  Acne  quts  a  nobisy  &c.  **  \nd lest  any  one  may  chance  to 
wonder,  that  such  a  remark  as  this  is  made  by  me,  because  there  is 
in  this  mdividual  a  different  kind  of  genius,  and  not  that  theoretical 
or  practical  acquaintance  with  public  speaking  to  which  we  aspire, 
not  even  we  ourselves  have  ever  been  exclusively  devoted  to  this 
one  pursuit."  Since  Archias  was  a  poet  and  not  an  orator,  Cicero 
thought  it  might  perhaps  appear  strange  to  some  of  his  auditors,  to 
hear  him  assert  that  he  had  derived  so  much  benefit  from  the 

'  former.  * 

13.  Haec  dicendi  ratio,  &c.  Observe  the  peculiar  force  of  haec, 
and  consult,  as  regards  the  meaning  of  ratio,  what  is  remarked 
under  note  4. 

14.  Nt  nos  qiUdem  uni,  &c.  The  MSS.  and  early  editions 
have  cuncli  in  place  of  uni.  This  latter  reading  is  an  emendation 
of  Emesti's,  and  has  been  very  generally  adopted  by  subsequent 
editors.  It  is  evidently  required  by  the  context,  and  stands 
opposed  to  penitus. — ^By  kuic  uni  studio  is  meant  oratory. 

16.  Etenim  omnes  artes,  &c.  "  For  all  those  arts,  that  have 
relation  to  liberal  Igiowledge,  possess  a  kind  of  common  bond  of 
onion,  and  are  connected  together  by  a  species  of  natural  afiinity." 
The  liberal  aits  are  meant. 

'  16.  Humanitatem,  The  term  humanitas  is  applied  by  the  Latin 
writers  to  liberal  and  polite  studies,  from  their  humanizing  influence 
en  the  mind.  Compare  the  language  of  Aulus  Gellius,  13,  16  * 
**  Qui  verba  Latina  fecerunt,  quique  his  probe  usi  sunt,  humanita 
tern  appeUaverunt  id  propemodum  quod  Graeci  vaiSeCav  vacant,  nos 
truditionem  institutionemque  in  bonas  artes  dicimus ;  quas  gm 
sinceriter  cupiunt  appetuntque,  hi  sunt  vel  maxime  kumanissimi." 

1.  In  quaestione  legitima. .  *'  In  the  discussion  of  a  mere  legial  ^Q 
question."    The  point  involved  in  the  present  case,  rospectbg  the 
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j^Q  citizenship  of  Archias  was  a  strictly  legal  one. — ^In  juiieur  pmlHe$, 
It  was  in  fact  only  a  case  about  the  private  right  of  citizenBhip»  boi 
then  the  question  turned  on  the  inteipretation  of  a  public  kw, 
which  consequently  gave  the  trial  a  public  aspect. 

2.  Cum  res  agatwr,  <&c.  "  When  a  case  is  plead  befiMre  t 
praetor  of  the  Roman  people,  a  most  accomplished  individoal,  ani 
before  judges  of  the  gravest  character."  SeverisnmoMym  tiiis  seo- 
teBce,  is  regarded  by  some  commentators,  as  referring  to  the  strict 
impartiality  of  the  bench  whom  Cicero  is  addressing.  It  certain^ 
has  this  meaning  elsewhere,  but  in  the  present  instance  the  one 
which  we  have  assigned  to  it  is  undoubtedly  preferable.  Cifcro 
means,  that  the  mode  of  defence,  which  he  is  going  to  adopt,  may 
perhaps,  at  first  view,  seem  unsuited  to  the  grave  character  of  tiw 
]tidges  before  whom  he  is  to  speak,  who  would  expect  meiely  a 
formal  and  technical  discussion  of  a  dry  legal  point,  and  not  a  flight 
of  oratory  about  the  beneficial  effects  of  liberal  studies. 

3.  Praeiorem.  It  used  to  be  a  warmly-contested  point  who  the 
praetor  was  that  presided  on  this  occasion,  llie  old  commentaiy 
discovered  by  Maio  settles  the  question.  The  praetor  was  Ckeio'i 
brother,  Q.  Cicero,  himself  an  epic  and  tragic  poet.  The  wosrdi  of 
the  commentary  are :  *'  Hane  emm  causam^  lege  PapU,  de  emUUe 
Romaiia,  apvd  Quintum  Ciceronem  dixit"  &xi. 

4.  Judices.  In  conformity  with  the  Aurelian  law  of  L.  Aurelnu 
Cotta,  passed  during  the  consulship  of  Pompey  and  Crassus,  the 
judges  on  public  trials  were  selected,  at  the  time  this  case  was 
plead,  from  the  senators,  equites,  and  tribunes  of  the  treasury 
(Consult  note  1 5,  page  43.)  These  judttes  formed  a  select  coun- 
cil, who  assisted  the  praetor  with  their  advice.  They  sat  by  him 
on  subsellia,  or  benches,  and  are  hence  often  called  his  assessares. 

5.  Quod  non  modOy  &c.  "  Which  is  at  variance  with  not  only 
the  custom  of  public  trials,  but  even  with  the  mode  of  pleading  that 
is  usual  at  the  bar."  Hence  he  fears,  lest  it  may  not  seem  to 
comport  with  the  grave  character  of  the  court  before  which  he  is 
speaking. 

6.  Ut  in  hoc  causa,  &c.  "  To  grant  me  this  indulgence  in  the 
present  case,  an  indulgence  well-suited  to  the  character  of  the 
accused,  and,  as  I  hope,  not  disagreeable  to  yourselves  ;  that  you 
permit  me,  namely,  when  pleading  in  behalf  of,"  &c. 

7.  Hac  vestra  humanitate,  &c.  ^*  Before  a  bench  as  distin- 
guished as  yourselves  for  liberal  knowledge,  and  while  such  a 
praetor,  in  fine,  as  the  present  ohe,  presides  at  this  trial."  Hoc 
waetore  suits  well  the  language  of  one  brother  to  another ;  a 
higher  strain  of  compliment  would  have  been  out  of  place. 
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9.  De  studiis  humanitoHSf  &c.  <*  To  enlaiga  with  somewhat  ^Q 
more  freedom  than  is  usaal  here,  on  liberal  studies  and  Uterature  in 
in  general,  and,  in  the  case  of  such  an  individual  as  this,  who,  on 
account  of  his  retired  and  studious  mode  of  life,  has  been  by  no 
means  conversant  with  public  trials,  and  the  risks  that  attend  them, 
to  employ  a  novel  and  unusual  mode  of  speaking." — Tractata  est 
is  here  equivalent  to  e^citata  est.  Compare  the  explanation  jof 
Doring .  *'  Traetamus  rem,  quam  atlingimus,vel  in  qua  nos  exer- 
eemus  ;  et  sic  ipsae  res,  site  personae,  quae  in  aliqua  re  exercen- 
tuTf  in  ea  traetari  dicuniur.  Consult  also  Emesti,  Clav.  Cic.  s.  v. 
iraetare. 

9.  In  ejusmodi  persona.  Referring  Ao  Archias.  Passeratius 
makes  the  allusion  to  be  to  the  orator  himself,  of  which  explanation 
Bormann  {ad  Ov.  Rem.  Am.  381)  approves.  Both,  however,  are 
wrong.     Consult  Emesti,  Clav,  Cic.  s.  v.  tractare, 

10.  Novo  quodam,  &c.  The  novel  kind  of  speaking,  to  which 
Cicero  alludes,  is  the  introduction  of  literary  topics  into  the  discus- 
sion of  a  legal  point.  *^        ~  

11.  Perficiam  profecto,  &c.  "  I  will  assuredly  cause  you  to 
entertain  the  conviction,  that  my  friend  Aulus  Licinms  here,  not 
only  ought  not,  as  he  is  a  citizen,  to  be  excluded  from  their  number, 

but  even  ought,  if  he  were  not  a  citizen,  to  be  admitted  among  .^^ 

them."  / 

.  12.  Nam  ut  primum,  6cc.    From  his  being  subsequently  called       -^ 
yraetextatus,  Archias  must  at  the  time  here  allud^  to  have  been 
about  14  or  15  years  of  age. 

13.  Ad  humanitcUem  informari.  **  To  be  trained  up  to  Ifoeral 
knowledge."  More  literally,  "  to  be  moulded."  Compare  the 
explanation  of  Manutius,  '*  Quasi  formae  initium  a  Uteris  accipiat 
puerilis  aetas^  quae  per  se  informis  esset.^^ 

14.  Ad  scribendi  studium.  "  To  poetic  cyomposition."  More 
literally,  "  to  the  study  of  composition."  Some  of  the  epigrams  of 
Archias  are  preserved  in  the  Anthology,  vol.  2,  p.  80,  seqq.  ed, 
Jacobs.     His  poetical  merits  are  evidently  overrated  by  Cicero. 

15.  Loco  nobili.  "  Of  a  distinguished  famOy." — Cdebri  quon- 
dam  urhe.  *'  A  city  once  populous  and  flourishing."  As  regards 
the  lorce  of  celebpr  compare  Emesti,  Clav.  Cic.  s.  v.  *'  Abundans 
incoUs  et  frequens."*^  So  ad  Herenn.  2,  4,  "  Locus  Celebris  an 
desertusJ** — ^The  words  urbs,  oppidum,  locus,  when  in  apposition  to 
names  of  towns,  as  the  place  where  any  thing  qccurs,  may  be  in  the 
ablative  without  in^  though  the  name  of  the  place  be  in  the  genitiver\ 

16.  Eruditissimis  hominibu^,  &c.  *'  Abounding  in  the  most 
bamed  men,  and  conspicuous  for  an  atfachment  to  the  most  libera] 
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^9  stadJes.**  What  the  gEammarians  call  a  seugma  opeiates  in  cjb- 
entif  that  is,  our  idiom  requires  a  different  meaning  for  each 
clause. 

17.  Ei,  We  have  inserted  this  pronoun  into  the  text  on  tki 
suggestion  of  Lambinus  and  EmestL     It  is  alsp  given  by  Schiitz. 

18.  Sic  ejus  adverUus  ceUhrahaniur^  &c.  *'  His  arriyals  wen 
attended  with  so  much  eclat,  that  the  ynectation  fonned  of.  the 
individual  exceeded  the  fame  of  his  talents^is  anival  itself,  and  tht 
admiration  it  excited,  surpassed  the  expectation  to  which  he  himself 
had  given  rise." 

19.  Griucwrum  arttum  ac  disciplinarum.  "  Of  Graecian  arts  and 
culture." — SiiuUaque  haec.  Refening  to  liberal  studies  in  genend. 
— Vehementius.    "  With  more  ardour." 

20.  lisdem  in  oppidis.  He  uses  the  term  oppidis  pTupoedj,  as 
mdicatmg  places  of  inferior  rank  to  the  capital,  Rome,  which  was 
properly  called  urbs. 

21.  N?n  negligebantur.    A  litotes,  for  maximeflorehaMi. 

22.  Qui  aliquid  de  ingeniis,  &c.  ^'  Who  were  able  to  form  any 
estimate  of  talents,"  i.  e.  who  were  intelligent  enough  to  mark  the 
existence  of  talent  in  another. 

23.  HcLc  tanta  celehritatt  famae,  "Amid  this  so  brilliant  a 
reputation." — AbserUibus.  Referring  to  those  who  were  absent 
at  the  time,  and,  of  course,  personally  unacquainted  with  him. 

gQ  1.  Mario consuU  et  Catulo.  C.  Maxius  was  seven  times  consul; 
this  was  his  fourth  consulship,  A.  U.  C.  650.  Of  Catulus  Cicero 
speaks  in  higlfterms,  Orat.  2,  7,  and  elsewhere. 

2.  Nadus  est  primum,  &c.  "  He  found,  in  the  first  place,  those 
individuals  in  the  consulship,  of  whom  the  one  could  furnish  the 
noblest  subjects  for  poetic  composition,  the  other  both  memorable 
actions,  and  also  an  attachment  to  liberal  studies  and  a  practised 
ear."  By  the  first  of  these  is  meant  Marius,  whose  exploits  over 
the  Teutones  and  Cimbri  were  celebrated  in  verse  by  Archias :  the 
other  is  Catulus,  who  shared  with  Marius  the  glory  of  the  Cimbriai 
victory,  and  was  also,  as  Cicero  styles  him,  {Brutus,  c.  35,)  "nf 
doctus  et  disertv^y  He  wrote  the  history  of  his  consulship,  after 
the  maimer  of  Xenophon,  and  dedicated  it  to  A.  Furius,  the  poet. 
Cicero,  elsewhere,  {de  Off.  1,  37,)  ascribes  to  the  Catuli,  father  and 
son,  **  exquisitum  litterarum  judicium^ 

3.  Aures.     Referring,  not  merely  to  his  listening  with  attentioL 
to  the  recitations  of  Archias,  but  also  to  his  being  enabled,  by  good 
taste  and  a  practised  ear,  to  pass  an  accurate  opinion  on  the  pro> 
dactions  of  the  bard.    Compare  the  remark  of  Manutius  :  *^  Aures 
Quae,  quod  audirent  judicare  possent,^*  and  also  that  of  D5ruip 
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4.  Adhibere.  We  have  rendered  this  verb  by  our  English  term 
**  to  furnish/'  i.  e.  exhibit  or  display,  rather  than  have  recourse  to 
an  awkward  zeugma^  as  recommended  by  Doring. 

5.  ImcuIH.  The  two  brothers,  L.  Licinius  and  Marcus  Lncullvis 
The  former  was  the  eminent  commander,  whose  biography  is  given 
by  Plutarch. 

6.  Praetextatus,  **  A  mere  youth."  A  Roman  term  applied  to 
a  foreigner.  Among  the  Romans,  young  persons  wore  the  toga 
praetexta  until  they  were  seventeen  years  of  age,  when  they  assumed 
^he  toga  mrilii.  Cicero,  most  probably,  does  not  mean  to  designate 
▼ery  closely  the  age  of  Archias,  and  the  latter  perhaps  may,  at  the 
time  here  alluded  to,  hive  actually  passed  the  period  of  seventeen : 
ie  ovUty  means  to  speak  of  him  as  possessing  attainments  the  more 
remarkable  on  account  of  his  extreme  youth. 

7.  Non  solum  ingenii,  &c.  "  Was  owing,  not  only  to  his  genius 
tod  literary  acquirements,  but  also  to  his  amiable  temper  and  virtu- 
iSU8  disposition.'* — Domus.     Referring  to  the  family  of  the  LuculU. 

8.  Wi  Jlfumidico.  , "  The  celebrated  Numidicus."  The  pronoun 
tile  has  here  the  force  of  the  Greek  article  when  used  emphatically. 
Metellus  received  the  title  of  NumidiciiSf  from  his  having  defeated 
Jugurtha  in  two  battles,  and  made  himself  master  of  nearly  all 
Numidia.  Jugurtha,  however,  was  finally  taken  captive  and  the  war 
ended  by  Marius.  Still  Metellus  was,  in  fact,  the  true  victor,  having 
been  recalled  when  on  the  eve  of  terminating  the  contest. 

9.  Et  ejus  JUio  Pio.  "  And  to  his  son  Pius."  The  son  of  Q. 
Metellus  Numidicus  received  the  cognomen  of  Pius,  from  his  having 
obtajied,  by  his  entreaties,  from  the  Roman  people,  the  recall  of  his 
father  from  exile.     Compare  Cic.  Or.  in  Senat.  post  red.  c.  15 : 

"  Pro  me  non ut  pro  Q.  Metello,  summo  et  clarissimo  viro^ 

speetata  jam  adoUsceniia  filius  deprecatus  est.^^ — ^Among  the  Ro- 
mans, the  terms  pius  and  pietas  indicated  not  only  duty  towards 
the  gods,  but  also  to  one's  country,  parents,  relations,  friends,  &c. 
Hence,  in  the  present  instance,  the  appellation  Pius  conveys  the 
idea  of  fijial  duty.  Compare  Cic.  de  Off.  3,  23 :  <<  Ipsi  patriae 
toniuM  pios  habere  cives  in  pa'rentes.^* 

10.  Audiebaiur  a  M)Aemuio.  **He  found  a  hearer  in  M. 
AemHtns,"  i.  e.  M.  Aem&ius  was  one  of  his  hearers.  The  allusion 
11  to  the  poet's  recitations  in  private  circles. — ^The  Aemilius  hers 
meent  is  the  famous  M.  Aernilius  Scaurus.  Consult  Historic^ 
Indes. 

11.  Vvmhoi     **  He  lived  on  terms  of  intiroacv  " 
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^Q      12.  CoUbatur.     *  He  was  highly  eMteemed.'* 

13.  LucttUos  verOf  &c.  "  While,  holding  as  he  did  the  Itocntt^ 
and  Drusus,  and  the  Octayii,  and  Cato,  and  the  whole  family  of  thi 
Hortensii,  attached  to  himself  by  habits  of  intimacyi  he  was  boD- 
oured  by  them  with  maiks  of  the  highest  regaid." 

14.  Drusum,  M.  Liirius  Drusas,  tribune  of  the  commons,  wb0 
ha^  promised  the  people  a  law  about  admitting  the  Italian  alliet  to 
the  rights  of  citizenship.  He  was  slain  at  his  own  home  by  Q.  Ya* 
rius.     Consult  Historical  Index. 

15.  Octavios,  The  two  Octayii,  Cneius  and  Lucius.— -CatofMm. 
Probably,  M.  Cato,  the  father  of  Cato  Uticeii^  Compare  Mom^ 
Uusj  ad  loc. 

16.  CoUhant.  **  Courted  his  acquaintance.'* — Qui  a/tjvw?,  iuh 
"  Who  were  really  desirous  of  making  some  literary  acqiuBtioiMi 
and  becoming  his  hearers/'  i.  e.  of  improving  themselves  by  beoom- 
ing  his  auditors. — Si  qui  forte  simulabant.  "  Whoever  chanced  to 
affect  this  desire." 

17.  Interim  soHm  Umgo  interoaUo.  "  Some  considerable  ami 
after  this." 

18.  In  SicUiam.  Some  of  the  early  editors  have  CiUciam,  and 
Hgen  attempts  to  defend  it  as  the^true  reading.  Most  of  the 
MSS.,  however,  give  SicUiam. — ^This  journey  of  Lucullus  does  no& 
appear  to  have  been  made  in  any  public  capacity.  Ilgen,  in  attempt 
ing  to  prove  Ciliciam  the  true  reading,  thinks  it  probable  that  Lu 
cullus,  in  order  to  qualify  himself  for  public  affairs,  followed  in 
the  train  of  Sylla,  when  the  latter  was  sent  as  propraetor  to  that 
country.  This  is  all,  "however,  a  purely  gratuitous  supposition. 
[Hgen.  Animadv.  Hist,  et,  Crit.  in  Orat.  pro  Arch.  p.  12,  seqq,) 

19.  Heracleam.  In  Lucania,  between  the  rivers  Aciris  and 
Siris.     Consult  Geographical  Index. 

20.  {fitae  cum  esset,  <kc.  *'  And  since  tliis  state  enjoyed  veiy 
/avourable  privileges,  and  a  very  advantageous  alliance  with  us," 
i.  e.  very  favourable  privileges  by  reason  of  an  advantageous  alliance 
with  us.  The  alliance  here  referred  to  was  made  with  Rome,  a 
the  time  that  Pyrrhus  was  in  Italy,  A.  U.  C.  475. — ^A  zeugma,  a^ 
will  be  perceived,  operates  in  acquissimo. 

21.  Data  est  civitaSf  &c.  *^  By  the  law  of  Silvanus  and  Cazbo, 
the  nghts  of  Roman  citizenship  wero  granted  to  strangers,  in  case 
any  of  them  had  been  enrolled  as  citizens  by  the  states  in  alliance 
with  Rome,  provided  they  had  a  domicil  in  Italy  at  the  time  when 
the  law  was  passed,  and  provided  also  they  made  their  claim  undei 
Ine  law,  before  the  praetor,  within  sixty  days  afler  the  passage  of 
the  Fame."     Cicero  quotes  here,  in  part,  the  very  language  of  thi 
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kw,  with  the  change  merely  from  the  present  to  the  past  tense  on  ^Q 
account  of  data  est  which  precedes.    The  two  quotations  are  com- 
monly printed  in  capitals,  but  incorrectly,  smce  tiie  change  of  tense 
precludes,  of  course,  the  idea  of  their  being  the  ipsissima  verla  of 
the  law. 

22.  SUvani  lege  et  Carhoms,  The  individuals  here  meant  were 
M.  Flautius  Silvanus  and  C.  Papirius  Carbo.  They  were  tribunes 
of  the  commons  when  the  law  in  question  was  proposed  by  them« 
A.  U.  0.  664.  It  is  sometimes  called  lex  Plautiaj  from  the  nomen 
of  Silvanus.    Consult  Legal  Index. 

23.  Multos  jam  annos.  *^  Many  years  before  this."  He  came 
to  Rome  A.  U.  C.  652,  and  hence  had  been  residing  there  twelve 
yeaxs  before  the  passage  of  the  law. — Q.  Metellum.  Manutius 
thinks  that  Q.  Metellus  Creticus  is  here  meant,  but  Ferratius,  with 
more  probability,  Metellus  Pius. 

24.  8i  nihil  alitid,  &c.  "  If  we  are  to  treat,  on  the  preser.t 
occasion,  of  nothing  else  except  of  his  citizeqship  at  Heraclea,  aud 
the  spiplication  of  the  law  in  that  case,  I  hare  nothing  farther  to 
say  ;  my  cause  id  plead,*'  i.  e.  if  I  am  to.  confine  my  remarks,  on 
the  present  occasion,  to  the  fact  of  his  being  an  admitted  citizen  of 
Heraclea,  d&c. — ^The  law  referred  to  is  that  of  Silvanus  and  Carbo. 

25.  Grati,  Some  editions  read  Gracchef  but  Chrati  rests  on 
better  MSS.  authority,  and  is  given  by  Ernesti,  Orellius,  <&c.  Bgen 
thinks,  that,  as  the  gens  Gratia  is  unknown  to  us,  the  individual 
here  meant  was  most  probably  Numerius  Quinctius  Gracchus,  tribune 
of  the  conmions,  A.  U.  C.  697.  But  does  it  follow,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  that  the  accuser,  in  a  case  like  the  present,  must  be  a  mem 
ber  of  a  family  that  is  known  to  us  1 

26.  Turn.  "  At  the  time  already  mentioned,"  i.  e.  the  period  of 
his  Tisit  to  Heraclea  in  company  with  Lucullus. 

27.  Summa  auctoritatey  &c.  "  Of  the  highest  credit,  the  most 
scrupulous  regard  for  truth,  and  the  strictest  integrity.'*  Religio 
here  refers  to  the  scrupulous  caution  that  ought  to  be  observed  in 
giving  testimony,  so  that  the  whole  truth  may  be  told  but  nothing 
beyond.  Compare  the  general  definition  of  Ernesti,  '*  Religio  est 
summa  in  quacunque  re  dUigentioy  ne  quid  minus  recte  fiat," 
(Cb*.  Cie,  s.  V.) 

28.  Qui  St  non  opinarif  &c.  '<  Who  states,  that  he  does  .not 
think  it  was  so,  but  knows  it  as  a  fact ;  that  he  did  not  hear  it  from 
others,  bat  saw  it  with  his  own  eyes ;  that  he  was  not  present 
merdy,  but  was  himself  an  actor  in  the  affair,"  L  e.  aided  Archias 
A  obtaining  the  rights  of  citizenship  at  Heraclea,  by  his  personal 
iiitoiferaiee. 
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g0  29.  Cum  mmmdmiis,  6lc  "  'With  wntten  doenmBulB  ad  poMi 
testimonj."  Tbe  deputies  from  Hendea  braoght  widi  tfaem  lo^ 
wiitten  documents  and  proofs  as  might,  m  the  absence  of  the  o^gi- 
nal  legisten,  tend  to  farnish  the  next  best  means  for  sabstantiatiqi 

the  claims  of  Aichias. 
5  £      1-  Heraeleensem.     "Asm,  citizen  of  Hendea,"  L  e.  the  fteedm 
af  the  city  had  been  ccnfened  on  him,  not  being  a  citizen  fay  fairtk 
Tjtfnhinn*  and  Emesti  propose  HeracUae  essCj  conaideiiiig  mdter^ 

ium  as  a  mere  gloss. 

2.  Tabidas  pubUcas.  <*  The  pdbGc  legisters."  The  lists  eon* 
tiining  the  names  of  the  citizens. 

3.  Ilalieo  hello.  The  war  made  by  the  Italian  allies  (hence  cdbd 
likewise  the  social  war)  npon  the  Roman  lepahlic,  in  order  to  eztnct 
from  it,  by  force  <lf  aims,  the  lights  of  citizenafaq>.  Fkom  the  Hani 
haying  begun  it,  this  war  is  sometimes  denominated  the  Manic. 

4.  Tahulario.  "  The  legistiy."  The  office  where  the  pofaik 
records  were  kept.     Compare  note  2. 

5.  Ad  ea,  qxtae  habemuSf  fiikil  dicere,      *To  say  natinng.fridi 
regard  to  the  evidence  that  we  have." — Qaat  habere  ntm 
The  public  register  which  has  been  destroyed. 

6.  De  kominum  memoria  taeere.     '*  To  be  silent  as  to  the 
mony  of  men,"  L  e.  as  to  what  is  testified,  in  the  preaeot  case,  b^ 
Lucullns  and  the  Heracleans. 

7.  Liteiarum  memoriam  flagitare.  "  To  insist  on  that  of  re- 
cords." 

8.  Cum  haheas.  "  Although  you  have." — InUgerrvmi  mumeifn, 
**  Of  a  free  city  of  the  strictest  honour."  When  this  oration  was 
delivered  Heraclea  was  a  murddpinm ;  when  Axchias  obtained  from 
it  the  rights  of  citizenship,  it  was  a  civitas  foederaia. 

9.  Quas  idem  dicisj  &c.  "  WTiich  even  you  yourself  confess 
are  accustomed  to  be  falsified." 

10.  At  domiciliumt  &c.  "  But,  you  will  say,  he  had  not  his 
domicil  in  Italy."  Cicero  nere  anticipates  a  frivolous  objection  ot 
Gratius,  that  Archias  had  not  fulfilled  the  first  requisite  of  the  law 
The  common  te.xt  has  Romaey  for  which  we  have  substituted  ni 
Italia^  a  conjecture  of  Lambinus,  which  Emesti  and  others  adopt 
The  law  required  a  domicil  in  Italy,  not  at  Rome :  this  latter  pn>- 
nsion  would  have  been  absurd.  Ciceio^s  argument,  thoefore,  is 
oriefly  this :  if  Archias  lived  at  Rome  many  years  before  he  wa> 
enrolled  as  a  citizen  of  Heraclea,  he  must  necessarily  have  had  a 
domicil  in  Italy.  Now,  that  he  so  dwelt  at  Rome  is  well  ascertained ; 
consequently  he  fulfilled,  as  regarded  a  domicil,  all  the  pronsioni 
•f  the  enactment. 
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11    Ante  civttatem  datam.     Namely,  at  Heraclea. — SeiUmort'  g| 

mum  reruniy  &c.    "  The  seat  of  all  his  efforts  and  all  his  fortunes.** 

12.  At  non  est  professus.  "  But  he  did  not  make  his  claim  under 
the  law."    Anticipating  a  second  objection  from  his  opponent. 

13.  Jmmo  veroj  6lc.  "  Nay,  indeed,  he  did  do  so,  in  those  very 
t^istere,  which  are  the  only  ones  connected  with  that  claiming  oi 
the  rights  of  citizenship,  and  with  the  college  of  praetors,  that 
possess  the  authority  of  public  documents."  Cicero  means,  that 
Archias  not  only  claimed  in  due  season  the  rights  of  citizenship,  but 
had  his  name  enrolled  in  those  registers  which  were  considered  the 
most  accurately  kept.  These  were  the  registers  of  Metellus,  those 
of  Appins  and  Gabinius  being  regarded,  for  the  reasons  which  he 
specifies,  as  of  little  or  no  authority. 

14.  Nam  cum,  6cc.  *'  For,  whereas  the  registej^  of  Appius  were 
said  to  havo  been  kept  in  too  careless  a  manner,  while  the  corrup- 
tion of  Gabinius,  as  long  as  he  escaped  impeachment,  the  ruin  that 
overtddL  him  after  condemnation,  dcpriyed  his  registers  of  all  credit ; 
Metellus,  on  the  other  hand,  of  all  men  the  most  scrupelous  and  the 
most  observant  of  the  laws,  displayed  so  much  exactness  in  his 
own,  as  toJiaTe  come  before  Lucius  Lentulus,  the  praetor,  and  the 
judges  who  were  silting  with  him,  and  to  have  declared  that  he  was 
rendered  uneasy  by  the  erasure  of  a  single  name." — Cicero  here 
places  the  registers  of  Metellus  in  direct  opposition  to  those  of 
Appius  and  Grahinius,  acd  cites  a  little  anecdote  to  show  how  care- 
ful and  scrupulouaja  man  the  former  was.  His  argument  then  be* 
comes  a  very  strong  one.  If  the  name  of  Archias  be  found  in  the 
registers  of  a  {aaetor  Ko  famed  for  his  exactness  as  Metellus  was, 
this  circumstance  furnishes  the  best  possible  proof  in  support  of  the 
poet's  claim. 

15.  Appii.     Appius  Claudius  and  P.  Gabinius  Capito  were  prae 
toes  along  with  Metellus,  in  the  year  when  Archias  was  registered 
Gabimns,  after  returning  from  his  government  of  Achaia,  ^^ras  ac- 
coied  of  extortion  by  Lucius  Piso,  and  condemned,  and  hence  his 
diigncefnl  fall  destroyed  the  credit  of  his  register,  which  his  previ- 
ous oomiption  had  ahready  greatly  impaired. 

Id.  Modettwaimus.  Equivalent  here  to  Ugu^  observantiisimus, 
CoiB|iiie  the  remark  of  Doring,  **  homo  enim  modestua  vel  maxime 
torffsfiam  auam  probai  dilig  enter  obaervando  ea,  quae  turn  obser- 
9tar$  iMcei"  Hence,  Or.  poat  red.  in  Sen.  c.  2,  the  expression 
Mototf  conauUa  is  applied  to  magistrates  who  shrink  from  the  idea 
tf  doing  any  thing  in  violation  of  the  laws."  (Emeatij  Clav.  Cic.  s.  v.) 

17.  Ju^iua.    The  aaaeaaorea  of  the  praetor.    Consult  note  4 
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^1  18.  His  igiiur  tahulis.  The  student  will  okserve  the  UnvB  tl 
the  pronoun  his  in  this  claose,  referring  to  the  great  care  and  M> 
gence  with  which  the  register  of  Metcllus  was  kept. 

19.  NuUam  lituraniy  &c.  "  You  see  no  erasure  in  the  name  of 
Aulus  licinius.*'  We  have  considered  in  nomen,  with  Emesti,  as 
equivalent  here  to  in  nomine.  It  may  also  be  differently  coBstraed 
by  supplying  indttctam. — Cicero's  argument  is  a  simple  but  concI»> 
shre  one.  if  the  name  of  Archias  was  contained  in  the  register  af 
Metellus ;  if  there  was  no  erasure  about  this  name  ;  and  if  Metellui 
was  so  scrupulous  a  man  as  to  have  been  rendered  uneasy^  on  ana 
occasion,  by  an  actual  erasure,  and  to  have  openly  stated  this  ia 
court  before  the  praetor  and  his  associate  judges,  all  this  finrns  tha 
strongest  possible  argument  in  favour  of  Archias. 

30.  Mediocribuf  muUiSt  6lc.  '"  On  many  individoak  of  meialy 
moderate  abilities,  and  having  either  no  profession  at  a2^  or  elsa 
some  humble  one." 

21.  In  Graecia.  Referring  to  Magna  Graecia,  in  Southern  Italy 
as  appears  at  once  from  the  names  unmediately  aitei  subjoined^ 
Ttheginost  Locrenses^  &c.,  denoting  communities  in  that  quartet. 

22.  Rheginosj  credo,  <kc.  "  I  am  to  take  it  for  granted,  that  tfat 
inhabitants  of  Rhegium,  or  of  Locn,  or  of  NeapSlis,  or  Tarentmn, 
were  unwilling  to  bestow  that  favour  on  this  individual,  though 
enjoying  at  the  same  time  the  highest  reputation  for  talents,  whica 
they  were  accustomed  to  lavish  on  mere  actors."  The  whole  sen- 
tence is  ironical,  of  which  credo  is  the  index.  The  £ftyour  attuded 
to  is  the  right  of  citizenship. 

23.  Scenicis  arlificihus.  Equivalent  to  histriombtts.  So  the 
Greeks  sometimes  denominated  actors,  ol  irepi  rdv  Aidvwroy  Ttx^natf 
and  AiovvaiaKoi  re^viTat.  Compare  Wesseling,  ad  Died.  Sic.  4,  5, 
vol.  3,  p.  452,  ed.  Bip. 

24.  Quid  1  cum  ceteris  &c.  Cicero  asks,  whether  Archias  can, 
with  any  justice,  be  deprived  of  hi.s  citizenship,  who  was  actually 
enrolled  in  several  cities  of  Magna  Gnccia,  but  preferred  being  re- 
garded as  a  citizen  of  Heraclea,  when  so  many  foreigners  have  sur- 
reptitiously had  themselves  registered  in  these  same  cities  not  only 
subsequent  to  the  Plautian,  but  also  to  the  Papian  law.  They 
escape  with  impunity,  whereas  he  who  acted  with  perfect  gf  od  faith 
is  sought  to  be  injured. 

25.  Legem  Papiam.  By  the  Papian  hiw,  named  from  its  pro- 
poser, the  tribune  C.  Papius,  A.  U.  C.  688,  in  the  consulship  o* 
Ootta  and  Torquatus,  it  was  ordained,  that  all  foreigners  shoukl  ba 
expelled  from  the  city :  "  ut  peregrin*  urbe  pellerentur.**  In  con- 
aaquance  of  this  enactment,  many  foreigners  managed  to  bava  thalf 
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nunes  somptitiously  inserted  in  the  registers  of  the  free  towns  of  g  | 

Italy,  as  citizens  of  the  same,  by  which  means  they  evaded  the  law. 
26.  In  eorum  municipioruiny  «Slc.  Alluding  to  Rhegium,  Locri, 
&c.  These  were  now  municipiay  under  the  Julian  law,  but  had 
been  civitaies  foederatae  when  Archias  obtained  from  them  the 
rights  of  citizenship.  Consult  Legal  Index. 
,  27.  JrrepserirU.  By  clandestine  means.  Alluding  most  prcb 
•bly  to  the  corruption  of  the  magistrates  who  had  charge  of  these 
registers. 

28.  Cefinu  nostras,  &c.  "  You  ask,  forsooth,  for  the  lists  o! 
our  censors,'*  i.  e.  you  demand  that  the  census-lists  be  produced. 
Gratius  maintained  that  the  name  of  Archias  was  not  upon  the 
books  of  the  censors.  Cicero  replies,  that,  at  those  times  when  the 
census  was  taken,  Archias  was  absent  from  Rome  with  Lucullus, 
and  that  when  he  was  present  in  Rome,  no  census  for  the  yeai 
was  made. 

29.  Esi  enim  ^scurum.     ''  For  it  is,  it  seems,  a  fact  not  genci 
ally  known."    Ironical. — Proximis  censoribus.     "  That,  unocr  the 
last  censors.*'    The  censors  referred  to  were  L.   Qeilras  and  Cn 
Lentulus,  A.  U.  O.  683. 

1 .  Hune.  -Referring  to  Archias.  J^2 

2.  Superioribus.    "That  under  the  censors  immediately  pro 
ceding  the  last."    These  were  L.  Marcius  Philippus  ana  wi.  i*ot 
pema,  A.  U.  C.  667,  after  whom  the  census  was  for  a  long  tiiri«r 
intermitted. 

9.  Cum  eodem  quaes  tore.  **  With  the  same  Indivtauai,  th«»i 
filling  the  office  of  quaestor." 

4.  Primis.  "  That,  under  the  firs  censors  aflei  he  recuveJ  tiw 
rights  of  citizenship."  These'  were  L.  Julius  Caestf,  and  P. 
Licinius  Crassus,  A.  U.  C.  664. 

6.  NuUam  populi  partem^  &c.  "  No  part  of  the  people  was 
lated,"  i.  e.  no  census  was  taken  of  any  portion  of  the  people. 
In  consequence  of  no  census  having  been  taken  on  this  occasion, 
Philippus  and  Perpema  were  chosen  censors  three  years  after, 
instead  of  five,  the  usual  interval,  in  order  to  remedy  the  omission 
The  census  had  not  been  held,  because  the  censors  were  too  much 
occupied  with  the  arrangement  of  eight  new  tribes,  composed  of 
foreigners  who  had  just  been  admitted  to  the  rights  of  Roman 
citizens.  .  Archias,  residing  in  Rome  at  the  time,  was  consequently 
not  rated. 

6.  Sedj  quoniam  censtiSj  &c.  "  But  still  farther,,  since  the  mere 
entry  oii  the  books  of  the  censor^  does  not,  of  itself,  efflBblish  the 
rigbof 
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53      ^    ^^A  ^^  i^""^  ^"^t  ^'    "  Conducted  himself,  at  that  penodf  ■• 

much  like  a  citizen,  as  to  be  sblo  to  have  his  name  enroQed  aiiKn| 

them.**     After  ita  supply  ut  censeri  posteL 

8.  Jis  temporibuSf  &c.  **  At  those  yeiy  times  when,  as  joa 
allege,  he  was  not,  even  in  his  own  opinion,  in  the  enjoyment  of  tfat 
rights  of  Roman  citizens.**  More  literally,  "  at  those  times,  wiib 
reference  to  which  (quoad  qtuu)  you  allege  that  he,'*  &c.  This 
cinstruction  of  quaCf  as  depending  on  quoad^  or  something  eq[Diva- 
lent  understood,  will  save  us  the  necessity  of  reading  quei*  with 
Graevius,  in  place  of  qtuu,  or  of  supplying,  with  Emesti,  after 
enminariSf  some  such  expression  as  dicendo,  or  cum  dieis. 

9.  Testamenium  fecit,  &c.  Cicero  shows,  that  Archias,  at  the 
time  alluded  to,  was  actually  a  Roman  citizen,  from  the  three 
following  circamstances :  1.  From  his  making  a  will  accoiding  *** 
the  Roman  laws,  which  none  but  a  Roman  citizen  could  do.  % 
From  his  succeeding  to  inheritances  left  by  Roman  citizens,  whiph 
a  foreigner  could  not  do.  3.  From  his  having  obtained  a  recom 
mendation  to  the  state  for  good  conduct. 

10.  Et  in  beneficiiSf  dec.  *<  And  his  name  was  carried  to  the 
public  treasury,  in  the  list  of  the  beneficiaries,  by  L.  IacuIIos  the 
proconsul.**  Whenever  any  individual  had  distinguished  himseU 
in  the  public  service,  he  was  recommended  by  the  magistrate,  or 
governor,  under  whom  he  acted,  to  the  government  at  home.  A 
list,  containing  the  names  of  suoh  persons,  was  made  out  by  the 
one  who  recommended  them,  ai.>d  was  deposited  by  him  in  the 
public  treasury,  or  archives  of  the  state.  The  persons  thus  noticed 
were  called  beneficial  (i.  e.  henefijdarii,)  heca^^ati  advantages  of  some 
Kind  or  other  were  always  sure  to  be  reaped  by  them.  This  hon- 
our, however,  could  of  course  only^  be  enjoyed  by  Roman  citizens, 
and  hence  Archias  must  have  been  one  of  the  latter.  (Consult,  as 
regards  the  beneficia  of  the  Romans,  the  remarks  of  Gronontus  di 
Pecun.  vet.  3, 17,  and  Manutius  ad  loc.) 

11.  Proconsule.  The  common  text  has  praetore  et  connile,  foi 
which  we  have  given  proconsule  with  Graevius.  The  reason  of  the 
change  is  simply  this ;  the  lists  referred  to  in  the  text  were  made 
almost  always  by  the  provincial  magistrates,  and  as  one  of  the 
MSS.  collated  by  Graevius  has  P.  R.  consuU  instead  of  praetore  et 
eonsvlCf  the  change  to  proconsule  seems  a  very  rational  one. 
Emesti  observes  of  it,  "  Verissime  Graevius  corrigit  Proconsule** 

12.  Quaere  argumenta,  <&c.  "  Seek  for  other  proofs  of  Archias*8 
not  being  a  citizen,  if  you  can  find  any.  For  never  will  he  be 
refuted  by  any  thing  appearing  either  in  his  own  conduct  or  that  of 
hia  friends.**    The  eommon  iext  has  judieio^  for  which  we  bate 
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gnren  tnditio,  on  t&e  conjecture  of  Ilgen. — Stto  refers  to  Archias's  gj 
havmg  fulfilled  all  the  requisitions  of  the  law,  and  amtcorUm  to  the 
conduct  of  Lucullus  in  particular,  in  having  added  the  name  of  the 
poer.  to  the  list  of  the  public  beneficiaries.  Nothing,  axgues  Cicero, 
can  be  derived  from  these  two  sources  unfavourable  to  the  claim 
oi  Arcbias,  but,  on  the  contraiy,  every  thing  in  support  of  it. 

13.  Quia  suppeditat  nobis,  &c.  "  It  is  because  he  supplies  us 
with  that,  by  which  both  our  minds  can  be  refreshed  after  emerging 
firom  this  din  of  the  forum,  and  airJd  which  our  ears,  stunned  by  the 
wrangling  of  litigation,  nuiy  bsgm  to  taste  of  repose."  A  beautifiil 
allusion  to  the  charms  of  literary  society  and  leisure,  after  labo- 
nous  professional  labours  have  been  brought  to  their  duly  close. 
Uhi  is  to  be  repeated  with  et  aureSf  and  takes  a  new  meaning  in 
this  latter  clause,  being  here  equivalent  to  in  quo,  wher^s  in  the 
beginning  of  the  sentence  it  has  the  force  of  a  quo,  or  rather  the 
single  case  of  the  instrument,  quo. 

14.  SuppeUre  nobis  posse,  &c.  **  That  we  can  have  what  to 
say,"  &c, — Rerum.  "  Of  matters  that  present  themselves,"  i.  e. 
cases,  subjects  for  pleading. 

1^  Nisi  excdamus.  "Unless  we  assiduously  cultivate." — 
Tantam  contentiontm.  "So  long-continued  exertion."  More 
literally,  "  to  be  kept  so  long  upon  the  stretch."  A  metaphor  taken 
from  the  bending  of  a  bow,  or  any  thing  of  a  pliable  nature,  which 
loses  its  pliability  in  some  degree  by  being  too  long  bent. 

16.  Nisi  relaxemus.  "Unless  we  unbend  them." — Relaxo  is 
here  directly  opposed  to  contenlio,  and  is  elegantly  employed  for 
rsfieio  on  reereo.  The  cramping  and  narrowing  effect  of  mere 
fHrfessioDal  studies  is  very  pithily  alluded  to  in  the  well  known 
iM^jfing,  ol  airol  vepl  r&v  airijv  rots  avTOts  rh  avr&,  as  well  as  in  the 
4Ik  tcfid/tffri  Bdvaros. 

17..  His  studiis.  Referring  to  literary  "  pursuits." — Ita  se  litteris 
thiid^runt.  "  Have  buried  themselves  to  such  a  degree  amid 
literary  studies."  Cicero  means,  that  they  only  are  to  be  censured 
far  their  attachment  to  literary  pujrsuits,  who  allow  the  world  to  reap 
no  benefit  firom  their  labours ;  that  in  his  cas*  they  form  a  source 
of  advantage  to  his  fellow-moi,  and  one  of  the  purest  and  truest 
dsligfat  to  himself,  calling  off  his  mind  from  all  the  blandishments  of 
pleasure. 

18.  .UtnikU  possintf  &c.  "As  to  have  been  able  neither  to 
contribute  any  thing  from  these  same  studies  to  the  coirmon  good, 
nor  to  bring  fbrdi  any  thing  into  the  view  of  their  fellcw-men  and 
the  open  l^g^  of  day."  Adspechim  and  lucem  are  here  Apposed  tm 
Oie  Tediemeiit  tad  conrparative  obscurity  of  the  study.  ^ 

22*  J 
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52  ^^'  ^^  nuUuu  tempore  out  commodo.  '*  From  no  mui's  diingwt 
or  interests.**  Tempus  is  here  elegantly  used  in  the  sense  oi 
peneulum.  Cicero  uses  the  latter,  a  little  farther  on,  in  this  .ven 
chapter,  *^nunquam  amicorum  periculis  defuU.^*  The  meaning 
here  assigned  to  tempus  is  derived  from  another  elegant  usage  in 
Cicero,  by  which  the  word  in  question  is  employed  to  signify  the 
state  or  condition  of  an  individual  at  any  particular  time,  whethei 
£ivourable  or  unfavourable.  Hence  arises  its  second  meaning  Ui 
Cicero,  which  is  always  controlled  by  the  context,  denoting  in  the 
present  instance  **  danger,**  while  in  others  it  has  the  force  d 
**  interests,*'  **  advantage,**  &c. — Some  editions  have  comnuNfacn, 
connecting  it  with  what  follows.     This  seems  quite  inferior. 

20.  Otmm  meum.  *'  A  regard  for  my  own  leisure,**  i.  e.  the 
wish  to  4svote  my  moments  of  leisure  to  literaiy^  relaxation  and 
repose. 

21.  AdstLos  res  obeundas.  *'For  attending  to  their  private 
affairs.** — Ad  festos  dies^  &c.  "  For  celebrating  festal  days,  and 
enjoying  the  public  spectacles  connected  with  them.*'  Public 
spectacles,  such  as  games,  theatrical  exhibitions,  &c.,  foniMd  an 
important  part  of  festal  celebrations. 

22.  Tempestivis  conviviis.  *<To  the  revelries  of  the  table.*' 
By  convivium  tempestivum,  the  Romans  meant  an  entertainment 
which  commenced  before  the  usual  time,  atid  was  continued  late 
into  the  night,  or  prolonged  till  morning.  The  ordinary  time  for 
oegiuning  the  coena  was  the  ninth  hour  or  three  o'clock  afternoon 
in  summer,  and  the  tenth  hour  in  winter. — In  the  expression  tern 
pestivum  convivium  some  prefer  intempestivum^  as  according  better 
with  the  sense  ;  the  opposite,  however,  is  successfully  maintained 
by  Graevius,  Gronovius,  Cellarius,  Sadmasius,  and  other  critics. 

23.  Aleae.  **  To  gaming.'*  All  games  of  chance  went  under 
the  general  denomination  of  o/ea,  and  were  forbidden  by  the  Cor- 
nelian, Publician,  and  Titian  laws,  except  at  the  Saturnalia  in  De 
cember.     These  laws,  however,  were  not  strictly  observed. 

24.  Pilae.  "  To  balNplaying.**  This  was  a  favourite  exercise 
with  the  Romans,  and  their  most  distinguished  men  engaged  in  it. 

25.  Ad  haec  studia  recolenda.  "  For  reviewing  these  studies  of 
my  earlier  years.**     The  allusion  is  to  literary  studies. 

26.  Quod  ex  his  studiisy  &.c.  *'  Because  it  is  from  these  same 
studies,  that  this  faculty  of  public  speaking,  which  I  cultivate,  is 
estimated  by  others.**  Cicero  means,  that  eloquence  receives  its 
truest  lustre  from  literary  studies,  and  that  the  more  one  is  attached 
to  the  latter,  the  more  completely  will  he  be  regarded  as  haviif 
At^kined  to  tie  former       Oratio  et  facidtas  is  here  equivalent  ta 
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"iaettluu  JoraHoHu.    Some  icad  creseit  for  oeneehir,  but  eensetur  it  gO 
taore  elegant. 

87.  Qitantocun^ue  e«t  in  me,     **  In  whatsoever  degree  it  exists 
•ni  me." 

1.  Quae  si  cui  levioTy  &c.  "  And  if  this  appears  to  any  one  too  ^ 
tnfling  m  its  nature  to  be  here  alluded  to  by  me,  I  certainly  know' 
from  wl\at  fountain-head  to  derive  those  qualifications  that  are  mof 
important  in  their  character."  Cicero,  fearing  lest  his  previous 
ifemark  might#  savour  too  much  of  vanity,  subjoins  this  modest 
observation.  If  the  faculty  of  public  speaking  which  I  possess 
appears  to  any,  as  no  do*  M  it  does,  of  too  trifling  and  limited  a 
nature  for  me  to  make  any  boast  of  it,  still  I  know  in  what  studies 
to  £nd  those  aids  to  oratory  which  will  enable  me  to  attain  to  the 
truest  eminence.   , 

2.  Nam.  Cicero  now  proceeds  to  show,  in  most  beautiful  lan- 
guage, what  are  those  aids,  furnished  by  literary  studies,  which  lead 
to  eminence  m  oratory.  They  are,  according  to  him,  those  princi- 
ples of  true  wisdom,  and  that  love  for  friends  and  country,  which 
never  fail  to  lead  him  who  Is  governed  by  them  to  the  fairest  honours 
of  eloquence. 

3.  MuUorum  praeceptisy  &c.     The  term  praeceptis  refers  to  the 
lessons  of  philosophy,  and  litteris  to  the  perusal  of  the  poets,  histo 
nana,  <Scc. 

4.  Magna  opere  expetetidum.  **  Deserving  of  being  eamestlf 
(Ought  after." — Honestalem.     **  An  honourable  name." 

5.  In  ea  autem  persequenda,  "  And  that  in  its  attainment." — 
-Parvi  esse  ducenda.  "  Are  to  be  regarded  as  comparatively  trifling.'* 
Pond  is  what  the  grammarians  call  the  genitive  of  price  or  estima* 
lion. 

6.  Dimicationes.  Referring  here,  and  in  what  immediately  fol^ 
i(»W8«  to  the  conspiracy  of  Catiline. 

7.  Sed  plcni  omnes  sunt  libri,  &c.  "  Full,  however,  are  all  the 
the  books,  full  are  the  words  of  the  wise,  full  is  antiquity  of  g^t 
examples ;  examples  that  would  all  lie  hid  in  obscurity,  did  not  the 
Ught  of  letters  approach  to  illumine  them." — The  love  of  country, 
ugues  Cicero,  is  fostered  by  the,  love  of  literature,  for  it  is  the  latter 
that  bts  rescued  from  oblivion  those  fair  examples  of  devotion  to 
eountiy  and  to  friends,  with  which  all  antiquity  abounds. 

8.  Sapieniium  voces.  Analogous  to  our  English  expression,  "  the 
voice  Df  the  wise,"  an.d  referring  to  the  writings  of  the  philosophers. 

9.  Nisi  liter  arum  lumen  accederet.  This  same  idea  is  vei^f 
beautifdly  touched  upon  by  Horace,  Ode  4,  8, 13,  seqq. 

'  10.  Qwum  muUas  imagines^  6lc.    '*  How  many  delineatioM  oi 
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g3  ^®  bxavest  of  men,  wrought  out  not  only  for  our  cmUumphlMii^ 
but  also  for  us  to  imitate,  haTe  both  the  Greek  and  Latin  mtM 
left  behind  them  !"  Imagines  refers  to  the  delineatioiia  of  monl 
character.  ^ 

11.  Miki  proponem,  "  Racing  before  my  view." — Atdmiim^ 
mentem  meanif  <&c.  **  Strove  to  mould  my  feelings  and  my  thon^iti^ 
by  reflecting  on  the  characters  of  those  illustrious  men." 

12.  Illi  ipH  aumtni  vtrt,  dtc.  *.*  Were  those  great  men  tfaera 
•elves,  whose  merits  have  beer,  handed  down  to  rtmftmhrance  hf 
the  aid  of  letters,  versed  in  that  learning  which  yon  extol  by  you 
encomiums  1"  Literally,  **  learned  in  that  learning.*'  Tlie  aUiimMi 
IS  to  liberal  and  polite  acquirements. 

?3.  DifficUe  est  hoc,  dec.  Cicero  will  not  undertake  to  say,  thil 
aU  the  eminent  men  alluded  to  by  him  were  trained  up  in  the  paths 
«f  literature.  On  the  contrary,  he  acknowledges,  that  many  of  them 
were  self-taught  men,  and  owed  their  success,  in  a  great  degree,  tc- 

he  unaided  force,  of  natural  talents.  Yet  ho  is  ^convinced,  that 
these  native  powers  would  have  produced  still  fairer  results  ondei 

he  fostering  influence  of  liberal  studied. 

14.  Sed  camen  est  certum,  &c.  "  And  yet  what  I  am  (foing 
u>  answer  may  be  relied  upon  with  certainty,"  i.  e.  is  mos* 
certain. 

15.  Excellcnli  animo  ac  virlute,  **  Of  superior  ability  and  merit." 
— Et  sine  doctrina^  &.c.  **  And  that,  without  the  aid  of  learning,  b} 
the  almost  divjnc  influence  of  nature  itself,  they  have  become,  br 
Jieir  own  exertions,  discreet  and  influential  men." 

16.  Naturae.     Referring  to  natural  abilities. — Moderatos.  Com 
pare  the  explanation  of  Doring :  **  Moderatos^  h.  e.  temverantes, 
eontincnteSj  qui  animum  ad  normam  recti  moderari  et  tempercart 
possunt.^^  ^\ 

17.  Ad  laudem  atque  virtutem,  &.c.  "That  natiyal  abilities, 
without  the  aid  of  learning,  have  oftener  availed  morel  for  the  pur- 
poses of  fame  and  of  virtue,''  i.  e.  for  establishing  a  reputation  fin 
what  is  honourable  and  virtuous.  4 

18.  Atqu^Adcm  ego  contendo^  <kc.  **  And  yet  I  at  the  same  tims 
contend,  that  when  to  natural  abilities  of  an  exalted  and  brilliant 
character  there  are  added  the  directing  influence,  as  it  were,  and 
moulding  power  of  learning,  then  something  or  other  great  and  ex 
traordinary  is  accustomed  to  result." — Ratio  refers  to  the  method 
which  learning  generally  imparts,  and  by  which  our  mental  move- 
ments become  systematized. — ILlvd  nescio  quid.  Literally,  **  That 
I  know  not  what."  Something  or  other.  Compare,  as  regi»rds  thi 
mesning  of  Cicero  in  this  passage,  the  remarks  in  note  13. 
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19.  Ex  hoc  €996,  &c.     "  That  of  this  number  was."     Contendo  53 
extends  its  force  to  this  and  the.succeeding  clauses. 

20.  Africamim.  The  younger  Africanus.  Consult  Historical 
Index,  and  compare  Cic.  d^  Off.  1,  32 :  *<  Hie  idem  Afrieanu9  el<h 
quentia  cumvfxivit  bellieam  gloriam.^* 

21.  C.  Laelium.    Well  known  from  Cicero's  treatise  on  Friend 
tfhip. — JL  Purium.    L.  Furius  was  consul  A.  U.  C.  617,  and,  ac- 
cording to  Cicero,  {Brut.  28,)  "  perbene  latine  locvUus  e9t,  et  liter- 
Miiu9  quam  ceteri.^\ 

22.  Moderati99imoi  Aomtne^  dec.  "The  most  discreet  and 
continent  of  men."    Consult  note  16. 

23.  Et  iUi9  temporihu9  docti99imum.  *'  And  a  very  learned  man 
for  those  times." 

24.  M.  Catonem  %Uum  9enem.  "Marcus  Cato,  the  elder.** 
More  commonly  known  as  Cato  the  censor,  and  the  great  grand- 
father of  Cato  Uticensis. 

25.  Ad  percipiendam,  <&c.  "  As  regarded  the  knowledge  and 
practice  of  virtue." — Adjuvarentur.    For  adjuti  fuis9eni. 

1.  Qnod  n,  &c.  "  But  even  if  so  great  advantages  as  these  g^ 
were  shown  not  to  result." — Hane  ammi  adversionemy  &c.  "  You 
would  regard  this  employment  of  the  mind  as  most  worthy  the  dig- 
mty  of  a  thinkmg  being,  and  most  liberal  in  its  character."  Com- 
pare, as  regards  htmam99imami  note  16,  page  48,  and  also  the  ex- 
planation of  Doring :  "  Humani89imam,  h.  e.  komine  dignusimam 

et  hone9ti99iinam.*^ 

2.  Nam  ceterae,  dec.  "  For  other  mental  employments  are  not 
suited  either  to  every  period,  or  to  every  age  or  place ;  these  studies, 
however,  foster  our  earlier  years,  afford  delight  to  our  declining 
ones." — ^The  MSS.  all  agree  in  reading  agwnt  for  ahinty  but  we 
have  given  alunt  with  Lambinus,  Manutius,  Orellius,  and  others,  as 
more  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  the  passage.  /Smesti  has 
ngvint^  and  explains  it  by  acuunt,  i.  e.  excitant. 

3.  DeUctant  domi,  dec.  "They  impart  gratification  at  home, 
Chey  embarrass  not  abroad,  they  are  with  us  during  the  vigils  of  the 
■q^t,  they  roam  with  us  in  foreign  lands,  they  are  our  companions 
tmid  the  retirement  of  rural  scenes." — Non  impediunt  fort8^^<l^ 
amy  studies  form  no  impediment  to  the  successful  discharge  o^ 
poiUie  duties,  but  rather  an  aid. — Riuticantur.  The  attachment  ot 
tfae  Romans  to  a  country  life,  and  their  resorting  to  their  villas  dur- 
i|g  the  heats  of  summer,  are  too  well  known  to  need  cumment. 

4.  Quod  ft  ipsif  dec.  "  And  even  if  we  could  neitlier  ourselves 
pBWcnte  tfaem,  nor  taste  the  pleasures  they  afford  by  our  own  per- 
ceptioiii."    Attingfire  is  here  used  in  the  sense  of  (racters. 


^  ^Mmi^nffnL  " Wu poMMsed of •  boMm 

IM»       f^*^^Tj^iii^  fteKng.**    it^e«ftis  here  equivalent 
^     ^^  jW  '^  *'j^|fc#  mra  be  allowed,  **  anhumanized." 

'^^f^f^  *^9ia&a!a»t  the  celebrated  actor.    Consult  Historica] 

f„dei*-  .  ^gM  <*'^>  '^^     "  ^^^»  although  he  died  advanced  in 

f-  ^jpanf**!  on  account  of  his  surpassing  skill  and  grace,  to 

f'^JggB  sltoffBther  undeserving  of  death,"  i.  e.  to  have  been 

^JJJT    pf  Jiving  for  ever.     Venttstatem  is  here  equivalent  to  "  e/e- 

^^M  eorporU  agititotem^  eaneinnoa  eorporu  motus." 

g^Corfori*  molu:  •*  By  the  mere  movements  of  his  person.** — 
ffgg  gmmorum^  6lc,  "  Shall  we  treat  with  neglect  the  movements 
nf  the  mind,  surpassing  all  belief,  and  the  rapid  play  of  talent  1**  i  e. 
gl^U  we  praise'  Roscius  for  the  mere  movements  of  his  person,  and 
Bigiect  Archies  when  so  much  more  conspicuous  for  the  movements 
of  the  mindl — Emesti  thinks  that  we  ought  to  read  Aoa  for  rm. 
But  the  latter  is  far  more  emphatic. 

9.  Utar  enim  vettra  bemgnitate.  "  For  I  will  avail  myself  i 
little  farther  of  your  indulgence,*'  i.  e.  I  will  trespass  a  little  longer 
jpon  your  attention. — In  hoe  novo  genere  dicendi.  Compare  note 
«,  page  49. 

10.  Cum  lileram  scripsisset  mUlam.  *' Although  he  had  not 
committed  a  single  character  to  writing,"  i.  e.  without  using  his 
pen. 

1 1 .  Dtcere  ex  tempore.  "  Uttenng  on  the  spur  of  the  moment.* 
Archias,  in  this,  resembled  the  Italian  improvisatori. — Revocatum. 
"  When  requested  to  repeal.**  laterally,  "  when  recalled,**  a  mc^ 
aphor  borrowed  from  the  custom  of  theatres,  when  an'  actor  ii 
recalled  by  the  audience,  and  requested  to  repeat  his  part. 

12.  Commutatis  verbis  atque  sententiis.  "  With  a  total  change 
of  words  and  ideas.** 

13.  Accurate  cogitateque.  "  With  care  and  on  reflection.** — Vl 
ad  vetemniy  <&c.  "  As  to  have  attained  to  the  praise  bestowed  on 
the  writers  of  old/*  i.  e.  to  have  equalled  the  productions  of  the  best 
days  of  Grecian  literature. 

14.  Atqui  sic  accepimus.  "  Why,  we  have  received  this,*'  i.  c. 
have  learnt  this.  Ilgcn  reads  atque  on  conjecture.  But  atpti  suits 
better  what  precedes,  and  is  more  spirited. 

15.  Ceterarum  rerum  studia^  <&c.  "  That  the  successful  pursuit 
of  other  matters  depends  on  acquirements,  and  precepts,  and  art ' 
that  the'  poet,  on  the  contrary,  derives  his  power  from  nature  herself 
and  is  roused  into  action  by  the  energies  of  the  mmd,  and  breatbid 
into,  as  it  were,  by  a  kind  of  sacred  iifluence.** 
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16.  Inflari.     Compai^  the  Greek  IvBown&^ta,  lnwitA,  &c.,  as  ap-  ^A 

plied  to  poets,  and  also  the  language  of  Ovid,  {Fast.  6,  5) : — 
**  Est  deus  in  nobiSy  agitante  calescimus  illo  : 
Impetus  hie  sacrae  semina  mentis  habet." 

17.  Suo  jure.     "  By  a  right  peculiarly  his  own,"  i.  e.  on  account 
oi  his  own  eminence  as  a  votary  of  the  muse. 

18.  Sanctos.     "  A  hallowed  race." 

19.  Quod  quasi,  <&c.  *'  Because  they  seem  to  come  reccm 
mended  to  us  in  the  light  as  it  were  of  a  rich  favour  from  the 
gods."  The  Latin  writers,  in  order  to  convey  an  emphatic 
meaning,  frequently  join  two  words,  that  are  exactly  or  nearly 
synonymous,  in  the  compass  of  the  same  sentence,  as,  in  the  present 
rastance,  donum  and  munus.  Some  writers,  indeed,  on  Latin 
style,  endeavour  to  draw  a  distinction  between  these  two  terms, 
making  donum  a  pure  gift,  no  obligation  being  implied  on  the  part 
of  the  giver,  and  munus,  a  present  which  usage  or  obligation 
requires.  {Crombie,  Gymnasium,  vol.  1,  p.  97.)  But  no  such 
distinction  operates  in  the  present  case,  and  certainly  none  in  the 
ibllowing  passage  of  Ovid,  {A.  A.  3,  663)  : — 

"  Munera,  crede  miki,  capiunt  homtnesque  deosque. 
Planatur  donis  Jupiter  ipse  datis.** 
In  the  Pandects,  also,  donum  and  munus  are  frequently  jomed  with 
«ach  other,  as,  for  example,  lib.  38,  tit,  1,  leg.  7,  37,  47.     Ulpiar., 
however,  insists,  that  donum  is  the  generic  term,  and  munus  the 
special.     (L.  194,  D.  de  verb,  signif.) 

20.  Humanissimx>s  homines.  "  Men  most  conspicuous  for  the 
culture  of  Ubcral  knowledge." — Nulla  barbaria*  "  No  baibaroos 
nation." 

1.  Saxa  et  solitudines,  &,c.     "  Rocks  and  deserts  respond  to  i^ 
voice  of  the  bard."     A  beautiful  allusion  to  echo,  as  the  applause  o« 
inanimate  nature. — Bestiae  saepe  immanes,  &c.     "  Savage  beasts 
lie  oden  swayed  by  the  influence  of  song,  and  stop  in  their  career. 
An  allusion  to  the  fable  of  Orpheus.     Compare  Horace,  Od.  3,  11 
18,  "  Tu  poles  tigres  comitesque  silvas,"  &c. 

5.  Instituti  rebus  optimis.  "  Trained  up  by  the  best  system 
of  instruction,"  i.  e.  who  have  enjoyed  the  best  educations. 

9.  Colophonii.  "  The  inhabitants  of  Colophon."  One  of  th 
Greek  cities  o<  lonia.  For  this  and  the  other  names  that  occur  ii 
the  sentence,  consult  Geographical  Index. 

4.  Chn  suum  vindicant.  "The  Chians  claun  him  for  the 
tmn.'*    The  inhabitants  of  the  island  of  Chios,  now  Scio, 

6.  Salaminii  repetunt,  <kc.  "  The  people  of  Salamis  demai. 
lim  back,  the  Smymeans,  however,  assure  ns  that  he  is  ^bmk 
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gg  llie  veib  repeto,  as  here  employed,  u  remazktblj  lirelj  and  ati 
king. — ^Tke  common  line,  respecting  the  cities  that  clauned  ttm 
honour  of  being  Homer's  natal  place, .  is  as  follows  :  *^  SmyruM, 
Rhodus,  Colophon^  Salamist  ChioSf  Argos^  Athenae."  There  is 
DO  agreement,  however,  among  writers,  as  regards  these  names. 
Some  for  Salamis  substitute  Cumae,  others  for  Salamis  and 
Rhodes  have  Pylos  and  Ithaca.  Antipater  of  Sidon  has  left  the 
following  epigiam  in  the  Anthology  : — 

"  *£irra  irdXei;  ndpvavro  ao<pfiv  3ia  pi^av  *On^poVj 
Epf>va,  X(0(,  KoXo0a>v,  'I0a<i7,  IlvXof ,  "Apyof,  'AO^ca*-'* 
Lec  Allatius,  himself  a  native  of  Chios,  in  a  vroA.  written  on  the 
subject  of  Homer's  native  country,  argues  strongly  in  fiiToar  of 
Chios.  One  of  the  main  supforts,  however,  of  this  theory,  namely 
the  line  m  the  Hymn  to  Apollo,  where  mention  is  made  of  the 
'*  blind  man"  who  "  dwells  in  rocky  Chios,**  is  now  removed,  that 
poem  not  being  Homer's.  Of  all  the  places  referred  to,  Smyrna 
appears  to  have  the  best  claim. 

6.  Dtlubrum  ejus,  &c.  "They  have  dedicated  a  temple  to 
him."  Literally,  *'  a  shrine  of  his."  Consult  the  learned  work  o1 
Gisbert  Cuper,  (AmsL  1683,  4to.)  on  a  marble  which  has  come 
down  to  us,  with  a  representation  on  it  of  Homer's  Apotheosis. 

7.  Contendunt,  Weiske  thinks,  that  de  eo,  or  some  similti 
words,  have  been  dropped  from  tins  clause.  This  suf^xMition  seems 
haMly  necessary,  considering  all  that  precedes. 

8.  Alienum.  "  A  mere  stranger."  Referring  to  Homer. — 
Hunc  vivum.     **  This  one  while  still  alive."     Alluding  to  Archias. 

9.  Et  voluntatc  et  legihus.  "  Both  from  inclination  and  by  ths 
laws."  The  laws  of  Rome  respecting  citizenship. — Repudtanau. 
'*  Are  we  rejecting."  Some  editions  have  repidiabimtiSf  but  the 
present  is  more  emphatic,  and  is  sanctioned  by  the  greater  numbei 
of  manuscripts. 

10.  Omne  studium  atque  omne  ingemum.  "  All  his  zeal  and  all 
his  talent." 

11.  Et  Ctmbncas  reSf  <&c.  "  He  both,  when  a  young  man, 
treated  of  the  operations  against  the  Cimbri,"  i.  e.  the  war  with 
that  invading  host. — Attigit.  The  verb  cutingo  means,  to  touch 
slightly  upon,  to  engage  in  a  thing  in  part,  and  hence  it  has  been 
supposed  that  Archias  merely  commenced  a  poem  on  the  Cimbric 
war,  especially  as  Cicero,  in  the  11th  chapter  of  this  sanui  oration, 
uses  attigit  and  inchoavit  together. 

12.  Ipsi  iUi  C.  Mario.  "  To  the  celebrated  Caius  Mariut 
himself."  The  conqueror  of  the  Cimbn.  The  pronoun  file  has 
here  the  force  of  the  Greek  article  when  emphatic. 
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13.  Qui  durior,  &c,    "  Who  seemed  cast  in  too  ragged  a  mould  gg 
10  favour  these  studies,"  i.  e.  to  patronise  or  take  any  interest  in 
literaiy  rneii. 

14.  Tarn  aversty  a  Musis.  "  So  averse  to  the  society  of  the 
Muses,"  i.  e  so  great  a  foe  to  litenuy  pursuits  ;  possessing  a  mind 
so  uncongenial  to  literaiy  studies.     Compare  the  Greek  iftowog. 

15.  Qui  non  mandarif  &c.  "  As  not  readily  to  allow  die  eternal 
heralding  of  his  labours  to  be  consigned  to  verse,"  i.  e.  as  not 
reidily  to  allow  the  poet  to  consign  his  fame  to  the  immortality  of 
verse. 

16.  ThsmistocUm  ilium,     ''That  the  well-known   Themisto 
cles.*' 

17.  Quod  acroanuL  ^  "  What  performer."  Acroama  properly 
denotes  any  thing  agreeable  to  hear,  (from  the  Greek  c2icpoao/(ai,)a 
musical  symphony  of  players,  &c.  It  is  then,  as  m  the  present 
instance,  taken  to  signify  a  musician  or  performer.  Compare  Cic, 
pro  Sext.  c.  54  :  "  Ipse  tile  maximus  ludiuSf  non  solum  spectator^ 
sed  actor  et  acroama^  So  Suetonius,  Aug.  74,  *<  Et  out  acroa 
nuUa  aaU  kistriones  aut  etiam  trimales  ex  circo  ludios  interpone 
bat."  Emesti,  in  an  excursus  to  this  latter  passage,  even  goes  so 
for  as  to  assert,  that,  among  Latin  writers,  acroama  is  always  used 
of  persons  and  never  of  things.  This  position,  however,  is  an 
erroneous  one.  Still  his  explanation  of  the  word  itself  may  not  be 
amiss  in  this  place  :  "  Acroamata,  qui*  sive  in  theatryt^  site  in 
comnmOf  voluptatis  causa  audiuntur,  mustci  omnes  qui  cafUu 
nervorum,  tibiatum  et  vocum,  delectant  aures.*^ 

18.  A  quo  sua  virtus,  &c.  **  By  whom  his  merits  might  be  best 
celebrated."  The  love  of  glory  was  the  ruling  passion  of  this 
illnstrioas  Athenian.  Compare,  as  regards  tbe  anecdote .  here 
related  of  him,  the  language  of  Valerius  Maximus  :  '*  ThemistocUs 
theatrum  petens,  cum  interrogaretur,  cujus  vox  auditu  iUifiUwra 
esset  gratissima,  dixit ;  ejus  a  quo  artes  meae  canentur  opiime  " 

8,14   5.) 

19.  Item  eximie,  <&c.  '*  Was,  for  a  likjS  reason,  strongly  attached 
lo  Lucius  Plotius."  Emesti  regards  Plothis  as  a  poet;  but 
Weiske,  with  less  probability,  makes  him  a  rhetorician,  and  iden- 
tieal  with  the  one  named  in  Suetonius,  de  elar.  rhet,  c.  2. 

SO.  MithridaHcum  vero  helium,  &c.  '<The  whole  Mithridatic 
nar,  however,  a  great  and  a  iifficult  contest,  and  one  carried  on 
with  very  varied  success  by  ian4  and  sea,  has  been  described  in 
vefs^l  this  my  friend."  Tne  particle  Vfcro  is  here  employed  as 
denJiil(  oppoMition  to  what  precedes.  The  ezi^its  just  alluded  t» 
were  great  and  splendid,  it  is  true,  but  the  muse  of  Archias  tilectW 

23 
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Ijg  a  -i  ,'U  nobler  theme. — The  Mithridatic  war  waa  earned  on  by  tht 
Re  ma  AS,  af^iist  Miihiidates  the  7th.  sumamed  Eupator,  lung  oi 
Pentus.  It  was  an  important  and  difficult  ccmtest,  owing  to  the 
great  talents  and  varied  resources  of  Mithridaiea.  The  war  was 
entered  upon  by  Sylla,  who  was  followed  by  Lucullua,  and  it  waa 
brought  to  a  close  by  Pompey. 

21.  Qui  libri.  **  And  this  poem."  The  term  libri  refera  >ter 
ally  to  the  "  books"  of  which  the  poem  in  question  waa  composed. 
—JUiuirQnt,     **Sheds' lustre  upon." 

22.  Papulus  eriim  Romanusj  &c.  "  For  the  Roman  people,  with 
IfOcullns  for  their  commander,  laid  open  Pontus.  although  hitherto 
strongly  defended  by  both  the  resources  of  ita  monarch  and  the 
nature  itself  of  the  country."  Ot  the  merita  of  LucuUna,  in  this 
war,  Cicero  treats  at  large  in  the  8th  chapter  of  the  oration  for  the 

.  Manilian  law. — As  regards  the  force  of  aperuit  in  the  pieaent 
passage,  compare  the  oration  just  referred  to,  (1.  c.)  "  PaUjaetum' 
^uc  nottris  leeionibus  PoTUum,  qui  ante  Populo  Romano  ex  omm 
iditu  etausus  esset." 

23.  Nan  maxima  maim.  "With  no  very  large  force."  The 
iloman  infejitry,  on  this  occasion,  consisted  of  about  10,000  men 
rhere  wore  also  about  a  thousand  slingers.  The  whole  cwralry 
were  liliewise  present,  which  Appian  makes  500  ift  number.  {Pbii 
Vit.  ImcuII.  c.  27. — Appian.  Bell.  Mithrid.  c.  85.) 

24.  Armeniorum.  The  battle  was  fought  with  Tigranea,  king 
^i  Armenia,  and  son-in-law  of  Mithridates.  His  army  is  said  to 
have  been  250,000  infantry,  and  50,000  cavalry.*  {Appian,  I.  c.) 
According  to  the  ancient  writers,  Tigranes  ridiculed  the  small  num- 
oer  of  the  Roman  troops,  remarking,  *^  if  they  come  as  ambassadors, 
here  are  too  many  of  them  ;  if  as  soldiers,  too  few."  {Plut.  ViL 
Lucull.  1.  G. — Appian.  ubi  supra. — Memnon.  Hist.  c.  57,  p.  85, 
d.  Or  ell) 

25.  Populi  Romanij  <fcc.  "To  the  Roman  people  belongs  the 
praise,  that  the  very  friendly  city  of  the  Cyziceni  was  rescued,"  dtc., 
i.  e.  the  praise  of  having  rescued.  Compare  the  8th  chapter  cf  the 
oration  for  the  Manilian  law ;  and  consult,  for  an  account  of 
Cyzicus,  Geographical  Index. 

26.  Ex  omm  impelu  regio^  &c.  "  From  every  attack  on  the 
part  cf  the  monarch  with  whom  we  were  warring,  and  from  the 
devouring  jaws  of  ths  whole  war,"  i.  ^.  from  the  fury  of  a  formidable 
monarch,  end  from  all  the  disasters  of  a  merciless  war. — The  kmg 
referred  to  is  Mithridates. — Ore  ufaicibvs.  A  metaphor  Mpwed 
from  the  appearance  presented  by  a  furious  monster  about  t9^rinj{ 
upon  Its  prey. 
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Pige. 
%i,  Nottra  se7nper  jtrttuTy  &c.  "  The  fleet  of  the  enemy  sunk  53 
Bnd  its  leaderif  slain,  Luci  is  Lucullus  conteiaJing  on  our  side,  and 
that  incredible  naval  conflict  off  Tenedos,  will  always  be  spoken  of 
and  celebrated  as  our  own  peculiar  source  of  praise/'  i.  e.  as  a 
me.tiorab^e  source  of  praise  to  the  Roman  arms.  With  nostra  re^ 
peat  latu  fi>m  the  previous  sentence.  We  have  preferred  this  to 
the  very  harsh  construction  of  Emcsti :  "  Nostra  maxtme  cum 
pugna  navalis :  per  trv^vyiav  cum  classis  jungitury 

1.  Nostra  sunt  Iropaea,   6cc,     "  These  are  cur  trophies,   our  3(| 
monuments,  our  triumphs,"  i.  e.  pecuharly  our  own ;  peculiarly 
glorious  to  the  Roman  name. 

2.  Feruntur.     "  Are  spread  abroad."   Equivalent  to  differuntuif 
diasipantur. 

3.  Africano  superion.  "  To  the  elder  Africanus."  Commonly 
called  Africanus  Major,  (scil.  natu.) — Noster  Ennius.  Ennius, 
although  a  native  of  Rudiae  in  Calabria,  yet  obtained  by  his  merits 
the  freedom  of  Rome,  and  became  in  the  strictest  sense,  by  his 
metrical  annals,  the  national  poet  of  the  Roman  people.  Hence  the 
expression  noster,  "  our  own,**  in  the  text. 

4.  Itaque  etiam,  &.c.  "  And  hence  he  is  even  thought  to  be 
placed  of  marble  on  the  sepulchre  of  the  Scipios,"  i.  e.  the  marble 
statue,  which  we  see  along  with  others  on  the  tomb  of  the  Scipios,  is 
thought  to  be  that  of  Ennius.  Compare  the  explanation  of  Emcsti : 
'*  Quod  simulacrum  marmoreum  est  in  monumtnto  Africani,  id 
putant  vvlgo  esse  Ennii."  For  Africahi,  however,  Emesti  ought 
to  have  written  Scipionum,  as  will  appear  from  the  next  note. 

5.  In  sepulchre  Scipionum.  We  must  not  render  this,  "  in  the 
sepulchre  of  the  Scipios,"  but  "  on  the  sepulchre,"  <fcc.  Compare 
Livy,  38,  56  :  **  Nam  et  Litemi  monumentum  (Africani,)  monumen- 
toque  statua  superimposita  fuit,  quam  tempestate  dejectam  nuper 
vidimus  ipsi.  Et  Romae  extra  portam  Capenam  in  Scipionum 
monumento  tres  statuae  sunt :  quorum  duae  P.  et  L.  Scipionum 
iieuntur  esse,  terlia  poetae  Q.  Ennii."  Consult  also  Plin.  H.  N.  7. 
30.  Solin,  c.  7.  Vol.  Max.  8,  14. — Visconti  thought  he  had  discov- 
ered this  tomb,  not  far  from  the  Capenian  gate,  for  the  particulars  oi 
which  discovery  Maio  refers  to  the  Antologia  Romana,  vol.  7,  p.  377. 

6.  Ejus.  M'^e  have  adopted  the  very  neat  emendation  of  Ilsren, 
la  referring  to  Ennius.  The  common  text  has  iis,  which  had 
already  before  been  suspected  by  Guilielmus  and  Emesti,  who 
thought  that  something  had  been  dropped  from  the  text  Tliere  is 
nothing  in  the  previous  sentence  to  which  Us  can  refer. 

7.  ip$L  Referring  as  well  to  AJfricanus,  as  to  the  individuals 
neDtioDod  nmnediately  after,  Cato,  the  Mazimi,  dee.,  lU  of  whom 
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RQ  were  landed  in  the  poetzy  of  EnnhiB.— By  **tiie  Maiimi,  Maieeii^ 
Fulvii,"  are  meant  in  &ct  only  three  individiials,  Q.  Fafains  Man* 
mofs  M.  Claudius  Marcellus,  and  M.  Fulvius  Ndbili(»r,  aU  of  vrboat 
distinguished  themselves  in  the  secoal  Punic  war.  The  plursh  form 
is  adopted  for  emphasis. — Consult  H  storical  Index. 

B.  Huju8  froavus  Colo.  "  Cato,  the  great-grandfather  of  him 
who  now  hears  me,"  or  <*  of  him  wlio  is  here  present."  The  refer- 
ence in  proavus  is  to  Cato  the  censor.  Hujus  refers  to  Cds 
Uticojisis^  or,  as  he  is  more  correctly  called,  Cato  the  younger,  who 
was  present  in  court,  and  periiaps  one  of  the  judiees, 

9.  Adjungitur.     "  Is  thereby  imparted." 

10.  JUum.  Referring  to  Ennius. — Rudmumkominem,  "Ahfaoagta 
a  native  of  Rudiae."  Rudiae,  the  natal  place  of  Ennius,  was  a  city 
of  Calabria,  in  Magna  Graecia.    Consult  Geographical  Index. 

11.  Hunc  Heradeeruem.  **This  Heraclean."  Referring  to 
Archias. — Cicero  means  to  contrast  the  comparative  insignificance 
of  Rudiae  with  the  splendour  of  Heraclea,  whence  Archias  deiifed 
his  claim  of  citizenship. 

12.  MvUis  cimiatibus,    Rhegium,  Locn,  Neapolis,  Tarentom. 

13.  In  hoc.  **  In-  this  one  of  ours." — Legibus.  Refinriqg,  in 
particular,  to  the.  law  of  Silvanus  and  Carbo 

14.  Nam  si  quisy  dec.  Cicero  here  meets  an  objectioo,  if  it 
deserve  the  name,  which  some  might  perhaps  urge,  that  Ennius  wu 
honoured  because  he  wrote  in  I^atin  verse,  whereas  Archias  com^ 
DOsed  in  Greek. 

15.  Minor  em  gloriae  frucium  per  dpi.  **  That  a  less  abundant 
larvest  of  glory  is  reaped." — Graeca.     "  Grecian  productions." 

16.  LcUina  suis  jmihus^  &c.  *^  Whereas  Latin  works  are  con- 
fined within  their  natutal  limits,  and  these  contracted  indeed."  B5 
the  natural  limits  of  Latin  works  Cicero  means  the  confines  of 
Latium,  where  the  Latin  language  was  spoken.  In  Upper  Ita]]f 
the  Etruscan  and  Gallic  dialects  prevailed  ;  in  Lower  Italy,  Gredc 
In  a  later  age,  Roman  literature  became  of  course  more  widely 
disseminated. 

17.  Orbit  terrae  regionibus  definiuntur  "  Are  only  bounded  by 
the  limits  o'  the  world,"  i.  e.  have  reached  the  farthest  limits  of 
earth,  have  had  the  whole  world  for  their  theatre. 

18.  Quo  manuum,  <&c.  "  That,  whither  the  weapons  wielded 
by  ojr  hands  have  reached,  thither  also  our  glory  and  our  fame  ma> 
penetrate." 

19.  Qiud  cum^  &c.  <*  Because,  while  these  things  are  full  of 
glory  for  the  people  themselves,  dx. — Turn  iis  eerte,  dec.  "  S« 
dMt  all  this  assuredly  form  the  itionfest  incitement,"  du:. 
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SO.  Qtuan  multos  scri^ores,  dtc.    *'  H^v  many  bistorkna  of  his  (y^ 

exploits  is  Alexander  the  Great  said  to  kave  had  in  his  train." 
Fabricius  (JSt&.  Gr.  3,  18)  gives  a  long  hit  of  writers  who  treated 
of  the  history  and  exploits  of  Alexander,  of  whom  only  a  few  have 
come  down  to  us. 

21.  In  Sigeo.  *'  On  the  promontory  of  Sigeum."  Sigemn  and 
Rhoeteum  were  the  two  famous  promontories  of  the  Troad.  Ck>nsult 
Geogr^hical  Index. 

22.  Ad  AckiUis  turmdum.  According  to  Plutarch,  as  soon  as 
Alexander  landed  at  the  Troad,  he  went  up  to  IliHm,  where  he 
sacrificed  to  Minerva,  and  offered  libations  to  the  heroes.  He 
also  anointed  the  pillar  upon  the  tomb  of  Achilles  with  oil,  and  ran 
round  it  naked  with  his .  friends ;  after  which  he  placed  a  crown 
upon  it,  declaring  **  He  thought  that  hero  extremely  fortunate  in 
having  found  a  faithful  friend  while  he  lived,  and  after  his  death  an 
excellent  herald  to  proclaim  his  praise."    {VU.  Alex.  c.  16.) 

23.  0  fortunate  adolescenSf  &c.  "Ah  !  youthful  warrior,  favounte 
of  fortune,  in  having  found  a  Homer  as  the  herald  of  thy  fame."*— 
Qui  is  joined  with  the  subjunctive  inveneris,  as  referring  to  the 
reason,  &c.  Literally,  "  since  thou  didst  find."  Compare  note  14, 
page  26. 

24.  mag  iUa.  <*  That  Iliad."  Ilia  here  takes  the  place  of  the 
article  in  Greek,  and  is  strongly  emphatical. 

25.  Noster  hie  Magnus,  6l9.  "  Did  not  our  own  Pmnpey  the 
Great."    Literally,  "  this  Pompey  the  Great  of  ours." 

26.  Theophanem.  Theophanes  was  a  native  of  Mitylene,  in  the 
island  of  Lesbos.  We  have  only  a  few  epigrams  of  his  remaining. 
He  is  mentioned  in  Or.  pro  Baib.  c.  25,  Ep.  ad  Att.  5,  11,  and 
elsewhere. 

27.  El  nostri  iUi,  dec.  **  And  did  not  those  countrymen  of  ours, 
uave  men  it  is  true,  yei  of  rustic  habits,  and  mere  sddiers,  ani 
mated  by  a  certain  secret  charQi  of  glory,  approve  of  that  act  by 
kmd  shouts,  as  if  they  were  sharers  of  the  same  praise  with  theii 
sommander  1"  The  Roman  armies  were  generally  recruited  from 
the  country.  Hence  the  epithet  rustici  here  applied  to  them 
idiich  carries  with  it  the  idea  of  something  rude  and  unpolished. 
For  the  mni  general  meaning  of  the  term,  consult  Emesti,  Clav. 
Cfin,  8.  V. 

1.  Itaque  credo^  dec.    "  Wherefore,  Archias,  I  suppose,  if  he  g*| 
had  not  been  a  Roman  citizen,  according  to  our  laws,  would  not 
hav«  been  able  to  bring  it  to  pass  tkat  he  should  be  presented  with 
the  lights  of  eitisonship  by  some  commander  of  ours  !"    We  have 
changed  potuUf  which  is  the  conmionly-receTved  reading,  to  poim 

23* 
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gij  tM«/,  911  the  saggMtion  of  fimesti,  as  repuHasset  follows,  fhi 
MSS.  often  have  potuit  as  a  contraction  for  potliisset,  and  henct 
the  enor  may  have  arisen. 

d.  SuUuj  quum  Hispanos,  &c.  '*  Sylla,  I  suppose,  when  pre* 
senting  natives  of  Spain  and  of  Gaul  with  the  rights  of  citizenshipi 
would  kave  refused  Archias  seeking  the  same  favour,**  i.  e.  had  he 
sought,  6lc.  Schutz  omits  this  second  credo^  and  places  a  muk  lA 
interrogation  after  repudiasset.  The  alteration  is  quite  uineces- 
•aiT. 

3.  Quem  itoSf  &c.  "  That  Sylla  whom  we  once  saw  Jn  open 
assembly,  when  a  wretched  poet,  from  the  lower  order,  had  prO" 
sented  unto  him  a  petition,  craving  some  recompense  for  havii^ 
composed  a  short  poem  in  his  praise,  merely  in  verses  alternately 
long  and  short.**  Literally,  "  in  verses  alternately  somewhat 
longer  than  the  previous  one,**  i.  e.  in  the  alternating  hexameter  and 
pentameter.  The  term  epigramma  is  here  em})loyed  in  its  ancierU 
signification,  (not  in  that  of  our  modem  epigram^)  as  denoting  a 
short  piece  of  poetry,  commonly  in  about  four  lines,  occasionally 
3xceeding  that  number,  and  in  alternate  hexameter  and  pentameiar 
rerse. 

4.  LiheUum.  The  term  libellus  properly  means  a  written  appli- 
cation, folded  in  the  form  of  a  small  book^  whence  the  name.  In  the 
present  instance  it  denotes  an  humble  petition  for  some  marie  of 
favour,  and  the  idea  of  htimility  on  the  part  of  the  applicant  is  stiil 
further  ex})ressed  by  the  verb  suhjecisset. 

5.  Ex  its  rebus  quas  tunc  vendebat.  Doring  thinks  that  this 
refers  to  the  effects  of  proscribed  persons. 

6.  Qui  sedulitateniy  &c.  "  Would  not  he,  who  thought  the  zeal 
of  a  bad  poet  worthy  nevertheless  of  some  recompense,  have  eageriy 
sought  to  honour  the  genius  of  this  one,  and  his  ability  in  composi- 

ion,  as  well  as  the  rich  stores  of  his  intellect  T** 

7.  Neqne  per  hucvllos.  The  two  Luculli  were  cousins  to 
Metc.lus  Pius.  TV©  father  of  the  latter,  Metellus  Numidicus,  was 
brother  to  the  mother  of  the  Luculli. 

8.  De  suis  rchzis  scrilt.  "Of  having  bis  actions  conmiemmo- 
fated.** 

9.  Cordubae.  Corduba,  now  Cordova,  was  a  city  %f  Hispanit 
Baetica.     Consult  Geographical  Index. 

10.  Pingue  quiddam,  &c.  "Though  uttering  something  in  dull 
and  barbar:3is  strain.**  Pmguc  obtains  its  meaning  of  "  dullness*' 
from  the  idea  of  mental  inertness  being  always,  in  some  degree, 
associated  v'th  that  of  grossness  of  body.      Compare   note  5, 
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r..  Sedpras  nobis  fercnaum.     "  But  must  be  oponly  acknow-  g*] 
edged."     Equivalent  to  aperte  prqfitendum. 

12.  TraAtmur  imincjr,  <&c.  "We  are  all  drawn  onward  by  a 
iovc  of  praise,  and  the  best  of  us  are  most  powerfully  influenced  by 
4 passion  for  glory."  Optimus  quUque,  literally,  "each  best 
ijerson." 

13.  Jpsi  phUosophi.  The  common  text  has  tpm  t//t  pkilosopkt, 
out  we  have  rejected  illi  with  Schiitz,  as  it  would  sound  ill  before 
Ulis  in  the  next  clause,  and  is,  moreover,  not  required  by  the 
wnse. 

14  Etiam  Hits  libellis,  &c.  "  Ev^n  inscribe  their  names  in  the 
Y&ry  treatises  which  they  compose  on  the  contempt  of  glory." 
More  literally,  "  or-  glory  as  deserving  of  contempt,"  i.  e.  on  the 
propriety  of  contemning  glory.  The  idea  here  expressed  is  given 
in  almost  the  same  l(inguagein  Tusc.  Disp.  1,  15. — Lihellis.  The 
tenn  liheUus  here  denotes  "a  lillle  book,''''  i.  e.  a  short  work  or 
treatise. 

15.  In  eo  ipso,  <&c.  "  In  the  very  case  in  which  they  affect  to 
despise  ail  praise  and  renown,  they  actually  wish  themselves  to  be 
talked  of  and  mentioned."  We  have  adopted  b-e  before  ntmiinari, 
with  Weiske,  from  Ammianus  Marcellinus,  (22,  7,)  who  cites  this 
passage  of  Cicero.     The  common  text  has  merely  ac  noyiinari. 

16.  Decimu^  quidem  Bruttis.  This  individual  signalized  himself 
by  his  successes  in  Spain.  Compare  Veil.  Patere.  2,  5,  and  consult 
Historical  Index. 

17.  ^4^/12,  amicissimi  sui,  &e.  "Adorned  the  approaches  to  the 
temples  and  monuments  which  commenmiorated  his  exploits,  with 
the  verses  of  Attius,  his  most  intimate  friend."  Attius,  or,  as  the 
name  is  otherwise  written,  Accius,  was  a  tragic  poet,  of  whose 
productions  only  a  few  fragments  remain*.  According  to  Valerius 
Maximus,  (8,  14,  2,)  Brutus  erected  a  temple  with  the  spoils  he 
had  taken  from  the  foe. 

18.  Fulvius.  M.  Fulvius  Nobilior,  who  took  the  poet  Ennius 
tlong  with  him  into  Aetolia.  {Tusc.  Disp.  1,  2.)  Consult  His- 
torical Index  for  both  names.  ' 

19.  Non  dubitavitf  &c.  "  Hesitated  not  to  consecrate  to  the 
Muses  the  spoils  of  Mars."  By  manuMae .  are  meant  those  of  the 
spoils  which  the  commander  set  apart  to  defray  the  expense  of 
erecting  some  monument  of  the  victory. — ^The  expression  Martia 
*'for  hdU)  is  a  very  elegant  one,  standing  as  it  does  in  direct  oppo* 

tition  to  Musts.     It  is  not  known  what  act,  on  the  part  of  FulviuSi 
Ci  here  lefarred  to,  or  what  memorial  he  erected. 

20.  P'opt  ormaH.     "Almoet  wi'h  aims  in  theii  handt."*^ 
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57  TograH,  <'  Amyed  in  the  xobes  of  peace."  The  toga  was  tbi 
civic  robe  or  gown. 

81.  A  Musarum  honore^  &c.  ''  To  be  ayeree  to  honotmng  the 
Muses  and  bestowing  safety  on  their  YOtaries." 

22.  Jam,  me  vobis  mdicalo.  **  I  will  now  lay  open  to  yon  my 
own  secret  feelings,"  i.  e.  I  will  unbosom  myself  unto  you.— -I^ 
mc9quodam  omort gloriae.  ''Respecting  a  certain  passion  fbt 
glory  by  whiph  I  myself  am  mfluenced." 

23.  Quas  res.  Referring  to  his  having  crushed  the  con^niacy 
of  Catiline. — Voinscum  simul.  The  aUusioi\  here  is  extiemdy 
adroit. 

53  1*  AtHgit  Jde  versibus  atqiu  incJioavU.  **  This  one  has  tqpchad 
upon  and  begun  to  treat  of  in  verse."  Attigit  when  jdaced,  as  m 
the  present  instance,  in  conjunction  with  inchoamt,  refers  not  to 
any  slight  handling  of  a  subject,  but  rather  to  the  making  of  i 
beginning  merely. 

2.  Hunc  ad  perfidendum  hortaius  sum.  **  I  have  exhorted  him 
to  complete  the  poem."  In  many  MSS.,  and  early  editions,  we 
find  horiavif  at  which  Emesti  very  justly  expresses  his  suiponse. 
The  verb  hortor<,  it  is  true,  may  have  been  used  by  the  eariy  wxitsn 
in  an  active  form,  as  many  of  the  deponents  are,  but  certainly  this 
wasnot  the^custom  in  the  age  of  Cicero.  The  ancient  annotator  in 
the  Ambrosian  MS.  reads  adoravif  and  asserts  that  this  was  used 
in  the  sense  of  hortatus  sum  by  Cicero.  "  Hoc  verbum  adoravi 
significcU  cohortatus  sum.  Adoravit  autem  orare  etpetere  sigmfieat.^^ 
This  may  all  very  well  be,  but  it  is,  neve^eless,  not  the  custom 
with  Cicero,  and  we  have  therefore,  preferred  the  reading  in  the  text 

3.  Quid  est  quod.  "  What  reason  is  there  why."  Literally, 
**  what  is  there  on  account  of  which."    With  quod  supply  propter, 

4.  Si  nihil  animus  praeseniiret  in  postcrum.  *'  If  the  mind  ha4 
no  presentiment  of  the  future." — Regionibus,  "Limits." — 
Terminaret.     "  It  were  to  bound." 

5.  Nee  sefrangeret.  "  It  would  neither  break  down  its  powers  " 
Compare  the  remaxk  of  Doring:  "Frangi  eleganter  dieuntuf 
faboribus,  qui  omnes  vires  in  iis  perferendis  consumunt.** 

6.  Nunc  insidet,  dec.  "  On  the  contrary  there  dwells  in  all  the 
noblest  bosoms  a  kind  of  generous  impulse." 

7.  Non  cum  vitae  tempore^  &c.  •*  That  the  remembrance  of  oui 
name  is  not  to  be  sent  away  into  oblivion  along  with  the  period  (A 
our  mortal  existence,  but  is  to  be  made  equal  with  all  posterity." 
We  have  retained  dimittendam^  the  reading  of  the  common  text, 
Lambinus  conjectures  dimetiendamt  which  Schiitz  violently  alten 
into  eommetiendam. 
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Pttge. 
H.  Avveto  tarn  pain,  &c.  ■*  ShaU  we,  indeed,  who  are  engaged  gg 
m  pnblic  a&in,  and  amid  these  perils  of  life,  and  heavy  labours, 
appear  to  be  all  possessed  of  so  little  elevation  of  spirit,  as,  after 
Having  drawn,  even  tc  the  last  period  of  our  lives,  not  one  tranquil 
and  peaceful  breath,  U  imagine  that  eveiy  thing  connected  with  us 
IS  destined  to  perish  vdth  our  frames  V*  i.  c.  as,  after  having  during 
the  whole  of  oar  lives  enjoyed  not  one  moment  of  tranquil  repose, 
to  imagine  that  death  is  to  close  the  scene  for  ever,  and  that  no 
recompense  awaits  us  amid  the  praises  of  posterity. 

9.  An  cum  staiuas,  &c.  Cicero  appears  here  to  have  bad  in 
view  the  fine  passage  of  Isocrates,  {Euag,  c.  30,)  'Eyo*  6\  & 
NucdKXstSy  4yo9/(at  xaXd  fiiv  ilvat  livrijuTa  koI  rhs  ra>y  oiayLanav  tUivaSf 
wo\i  /iltmi  7r\e(ovo{  d((as  rlks  ruv  rrp&^cup  koI  rqi  6iavo(aSf  k.  t.  X. 

10.  CoJtsHiorum  relinquere,  <&c.  **  Ought  we  not  to  be  much 
more  desirous  of  leaving  behind  us  a  delineation  of  our  thoughts 
and  our  virtues,  traced  out  and  perfected  by  the  most  eminent  ge 
nhises  of  our  day  1'* — ^All  the  editions  before  Emesti*s  have  lumne 
tnuUOf  for  which  \e  very  correctly  reads  non  multOy  inasmuch  as  an 
precedes. 

11.  Jam  tum  in  gerendo,    "  At  the  yeiy  time  I  was  peiforming 

12.  Haec  vero,  &lc.  "  Whether  this  remembrance  indeed,  is  des 
tined,  after  death,  to  be  far  away  from  all  consciousness  on  my  part, 
or  whether,  as  the  wisest  of  men  have  thought,  it  will  continue  to 
exercise  an  influence  on  some  portion  of  my  being,  I  certainly  now, 
indeed,  delight  myself  with  the  reflection  and  the  hope  that  it  may 
be  so." — Haee  refers  to  memoriam  in  the  previous  sentence,  and 
denotes  the  remembrance  of  Cicero  by  his  feUow-men,  and  pos- 
terity. 

18.  Ad  aliqvLam  fn«t,  &c.  The  common  text  has  antnu  after 
uUquam,  which  makes  mei  a  possessive  pronoun.  It  is  omitted, 
however,  in  some  MSS.,  and  rejected  by  Beck,  Schutz,  and  others. 

14.  Pudore  eo,  <&c.  **  Of  that  degree  of  modest  merit,  the 
eiistence  of  which  you  see  plainly  proved,  as  well  by  the  high  rank 
of  his  firiends,  aft  by  the  long  continuance  of  their  intimacy :  and  of 
1  genius  as  elevated,  as  it  is  right  that  his  should  ks  regarded,  ftom 
your  seeing  him,  ir  consequence,  eagerly  sought  after  by  individuals 
of  die  highest  order  of  talents." — Compare,  as  regards  the  first  part 
of  this  s^tence,  th?  explanation  of  Doring :  '*  qUem  quidem  {tc 
podoram)  tere  ei  tnesse,  argumento  vobia  est$  potest,  quod  vtrr 
tttnum  et  grtnUnni  non  solum  junxerunt  cum  eo  amieUiam,  sea 
tandem  quojue  per  longos  annos  continuarunt.*^ 

15.  VeHukUe,    Alt]Kragh  nearly  all  Oie  MSS.  have  vsmislsl^ 
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{^g  still  the  tending  vetustaie  u  so  much  saperior,  ind  so  peeohuty 
adapted  to  the  context,  that  Emesti  and  the  best  editors  hsve  not 
hesitated  to  receive  it.  The  advocates  for  venustaU  make  it  equiv- 
alent to  morum  eUgantia^  but  Doring  very  justly  asks,  <*  quomods 
morum  eUgantia  aliorum  pudorem  cujusdam  comprobare  potest  f*^ 
16.  Id.     Supply  suum  ingenium.     "  That  genius  of  his." 

gQ  1.  Qua^  beneftcio  legUf  &c.  "  Which  is  based  upon  the  pnvi- 
lege  granted  by  an  express  law/*  dec.  He  means  the  privilege  of 
citizenship  as  granted  by  the  law  of  Silvanus  and  Carbo. 

2.  Auctoritate  mvmcipii.     Referring  to  Heraclea. 

3.  Humana.  **  On  the  part  of  men."  The  recomm^sdation  of 
men  arises  from  the  poets  having  celebrated  in  verse  tiieir  fame  and 
achievements. — Divina.  **  On  the  part  of  the  gods."  The  gods 
will  intercede  in  his  behalf,  because  they  inspired  him  with  poetic 
fervour,  and  hence  he  is  under  their  special  protection. 

4.  Domesttcis  periculis.  Occasioned  by  the  conspiracy  of  Catilixie. 
"Aetemum  se^  &c.     Referring,  to  the  completion  of  his  poeia 

already  conunenced,  on  the  subject  of  Ciccro*s  consulship. 

5.  Est  eo  numero^  qui.  **  Is  of  the  number  of  those,  who,"  dce^ 
\.  e.  a  poet. — In  vcstramfidem.     **  Under  your  protection." 

6.  Humaniiate  vestra,  **  By  your  kindness." — Acerbitate  vkiUh 
tus,     *'  Injured  by  your  rigour." 

7.  De  causa.  **  In  relation  to  the  merits  of  the  case." — SmpU" 
citerque.  "  And  plainly,"  i.  e.  without  any  attempt  at  oratorical 
display. — Probata  esse  omnibus.  "  Have  been  approved  of  by  you 
all." 

8.  Non  fori,  neque  judiciali  consuetudine.  "  In  accordance  witii 
the  usage  neither  of  the  bar,  nor  of  public  trials."  He  refers  to  his 
eulogium  on  letters  and  literary  men. 

9.  El  communiter,  &,c.  *^  And  the  nature  of  his  avocation  in 
general." 

10.  Ab  eoy  qui,  &c.  "  By  him  who  presides  at  this  trial  I  am 
sure  they  have,"  i.  e.  been  taken  in  good  part. — His  brother  Quintus 
Cicero  presided  as  praetor.  Consult  note  3,  page  49.  It  remams 
hat  (9  odd,  that  the  eloquence  of  Cicero  was  succeufa 
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I  M.  TuLLii  C1CERONI8,  &c.  "  Oration  of  Maicus  T  illiat  gl) 
Cicexo  in  behalf  of  Marcus  Marccllus." — This  is  not  so  much  a 
•peocb  in  defence  of  Marceilus,  as  a  panegyric  on  Julius  Caesar,  for 
having  granted  the  pardon  of  the  former  at  the  intercession  of  the 
senate.  Marcellus  had  been  one  of  the  most  violent  opponents  of 
the  views  of  Caesar.  He  had  recommended  in  the  senate,  that  he 
^onld  be  deprived  of  the  province  of  Gaul :  he  had  insulted  the 
magistrates  of  one  of  Caesar's  new-founded  colonies,  and  had  been 
present  at  Pharsalia  on  the  side  of  ^ompey.  After  that  battle  he 
retired  to  Mltylene,  where  he  was  obliged  to  remain,  being  one  of 
l^f  adversaries  to  whom  the  conquerer  refused  to  be  reconciled 
The  senate,  however,  one  day,  when  Caesar  was  present,  with  a 
united  voice,  and  in  an  attitude  of  supplication,  having  implored  his 
clemency  in  favour  of  Marcellus,  and  their  request  having  been 
granted,  Cicero,  though  he  had  resolved  to  preserve  eternal  silence, 
Deing  mQved  by  the  occasion,  delivered,  in  this  oration,  one  of  the 
highest-strained  encomiums  that  has  ever  been  pronounced. 

In  the  first  part  he  extols  the  militaiy  exploits  of  Caesar ;  but 
diows  that  his  clemency  to  Marcellus  was  more  glorious  than  any 
of  his  other  actions,  as  it  depended  entirely  on  himself,  while  fortune 
and  his  army  had  their  share  in  the  events  of  the  war.  In  the 
second  part,  he  endeavours  to  dispel  the  suspicions  which,  it  appears, 
Caesar  still  entertained  of  the  hostile  intentions  of  Marcellus,  and 
takes  occasion  to  assure  the  dictator  that  his  life  was  most  dear  and 
vahiable  to  all,  since  on  it  depended  the  tranquillity  of  the  state 
and  the  hopes  of  the  restoration  of  the  commonwealth.  {Dunlop'i 
Bom.  Lit  ToL  2,  p.  839,  iMui.  ed.) 
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gQ  This  ontoojif  which  Middleton  declaiM  to  be  ■apeiior  to  mf 
thing  extant  of  the  kind  in  all  antiquity,  continued  to  be  not  ooij  df 
undisputed  authenticity,  but  one  of  Cicero*s  most  admired  pioduc 
tions,  till  Wolf,  in  the  preface  and  notes  to  a  new  edition  of  it 
printed  in  1802,  attempted  to  show,  that  it  was  a  spurious  prodn&- 
tion,  totally  miworthy  of  the  orator  whose  name  it  boaxs,  and  tha 
it  was  *vi'ttei-.  hy  fcme  declaimer,  soon  after  the  Augustan  age, 
not  as  an  imposition  on  the  public,  but  as  an  exercise ;  according  u 
the  practice  of  the  rhetoricians,  who  were  wont  to  choose,  as  t 
theme,  some  subject  on  which  Cicero  had  spoken.  In  his  letters  to 
Atticus,  Cicero  says,  that  he  had  returned  thanks  to  Caesar,  piMri 
hus  verbis.  This  Middleton  translates,  ''a  long  speech;"  but 
Wolf  alleges,  it  commonly  means  a  few  words,  and  never  can  be  in- 
teipreted  to  denote  a  full  oration,  such  as  that  which  we  now  pfft^nff, 
for  Marcellus.  That  Cicero  did  not  deliver  a  long  or  formal  qpeeeh* 
*8  evident,  he  contends,  from  the  testimony  of  Plutarch,  who  mei^ 
tions,  in  his  life  of  Cicero,  that,  a  short  time  afterward,  when  the 
orator  was  about  to  plead  for  Ligarius,  Caesar  asked,  how  it  hap* 
pened  that  he  had  not  heard  Cicero  speak  for  so  long  a  period ; 
which  would  have  been  absurd,  if  he  had  heard  him,  a  few  monUii 
oefore,  pleading  for  Marcellus.  Being  an  extemqporaneoue  efiaaion, 
called  forth  by  an  unforeseen  evasion,  it  could  not  (he  continiMs  to 
urge)  have  been  prepared  and  written  beforehand  ;  nor  is  it  at  aU 
probable,  that,  like  many  oHier  orations  of  Cicero,  it  was  revised, 
and  made  public,  after  having  been  delivered.  The  causes  which 
induced  the  Roman  orators  to  write  out  their  speeches  at  leisurO; 
were  the  magnitude  and  importance  of  the  subject,  or  the  wishes  of 
.  those  in  whose  defence  they  were  made,  and  who  were  anxious  to 
possess  a  sort  of  record  of  their  vindication.  But  none  of  these 
motives  existed  in  the  present  case.  The  matter  was  of  no  import- 
ance or  difficulty  ;  and  we  know  that  Marcellus,  who  was  a  stem 
republican,  was  not  at  all  gratified  by  the  intercession  of  ^e  sens- 
tatSy  or  conciliated  by  the  clemency  of  Caesar. 

As  to  internal  evidence,  deduced  from  the  oration,  Wolf  admits, 
•hat  there  are  interspersed  in  it  some  Ciceronian  sentences  ;  and  how 
dtherwise  could  the  learned  have  been  so  egregiously  decavedt 
lut  the  resemolance  is  more  in  the  varnish  of  the  style,  than  in  the 
substance.  We  have  the  words  rather  than  the  thoughts  of  Cicero ; 
and  the  n^.ijding  of  his  periods,  without  their  energy  and  argument- 
ative ccnrexion.  He  adduces,  also,  many  instances  of  phrases 
unusual  among  the  classics,  and  of  conceits  which  betray  the 
rhetorician  or  sophist.  His  extolling  the  act  of  that  day  on  which 
Caesar  pardoned  Marc^us,  as  higher  than  all  his  warlike  exploits 
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ould  but  haye  laised  a  smile  oi:  the  lips  of  the  dictator ;  and  the  QQ 
slighting  way  in  which  the  cause  of  the  public  and  Pompey  are 
mentioned,  is  totally  different  from  the  manner  in  which  Cicero 
expresses  himself  on  these  delicate  topics,  even  in  presence  of 
Caesar,  in  his  authentic  orations  for  Deiotarus  and  Ligarius. 

It  is  evident,  at  first  view,  that  many  of  Wolf's  observations  are 
hypercritical ;  and  that  in  his  argument  concerning  the  encomiums 
on  Caesar,  and  the  overrated  importance  of  his  clemency  to  Mai  • 
cellus,  he  does  not  make  sufficient  allowance  for  Cicero's  habit  of 
exaggeration,  and  the  momentary  enthusiasm  produced  by  one  of 
those  transactions,  **  QuaCf  dum  geruntur,  percellunt  animos." 

Accordingly,  in  the  year  following  that  of  Wolfs  edition,  Glaus 
Wormius  piiblished,  at  Copenhagen,  a  vindication  of  the  authen- 
ity  of  this  speech.  To  the  argument  adduced!  from  Plutarch,  he 
answers,  that  some  months  had  elapsed  between  the  orations  for 
Marcellus  and  Ligarius,  which  might  readily  be  called  a  long  period 
by  one  accustomed  to  hear  Cicero  harangue  almost  daily  in  the 
senate  or  formn.  Besides,  the  phrase  of  Plutarch,  XeyovroSf  may 
mean  pleading  for  some  one,  which  was  not  the  nature  of  the 
speech  for  Marcellus.  As  to  the  motive  which  led  to  write  and 
publish  the  oration,  Cicero,  above  all  men,  was  delighted  with  his 
own  productions,  and  nothing  can  be  more  probable,  than  that  he 
should  have  wished  to  preserve  the  remembrance  of  that  memorable 
day,  which  he  calls,  in  his  letters,  **  diem  iUam  pulcherrimam.**  It 
was  natural  to  send  the  oration  to  Marcellus,  in  order  to  hasten  his 
fetum  to  Rome,  and  it  must  have  been  an  acceptable  thing  to 
Caesar,  thus  to  record  his  fearlessness  and  benignity.  With  regard 
Co  the  manner  in  which  Pompey  and  the  republican  party  are  talked 
of,  it  is  evident,  from  his  letters,  that  Cicero  was  disgusted  with 
tLe  political  measures  of  that  faction,  that  he  wholly  disapproved  of 
their  plan  of  the  campaign,  and,  foreseeing  a  renewal  of  Sylla's 
proscriptions  in  the  triumph  of  the  aristocratic  power,  he  did  not 
exaggerate  in  so  highly  extolling  the  humanity  of  Caesar. 

TbB  argumentf  of  Wormius  were  expanded  and  illustrated  by 
Weiake,  in  a  commentary  on  the  oration  for  Marcellus,  published 
at  Leqwic,  in  1805,  while  on  the  other  hand,  Spalding,  in  a  dispu 
iMtj^  published  in  1808,  supported  the  opinions  of  Wolf. 

The  controversy  was  in  this  state,  and  was  considered  as  involv- 
ed VOL  Quich  doubt  and  obscurity,  when  Aug.  Jacob,  in  an  academi- 
cal exercise,  printed  at  Halle  in  1813,  adopted  a  middle  course, 
finding  such  dissimilarity  in  the  different  passages  of  the  oration, 
some  being  most  poweiful,  elegant,  and  beautiful,  while  others 
«rerB  totally  futile  and  fir^   he  was  led  to  believe  diat  part  had 
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f*r\  actually  flowed  from  the  lips  of  Cicero,  but  that  much  had  been 

subsequently  interpolated  by  some  rhetorician  or  declaimer.  In  the 

prosecution  of  his  inquiry,  the  auther  successively  reviews  the 

opinions  and  judgments  of  his  predecessors,  sometimes  agreeing 

with  Wolf  and  his  followers,  at  other  times,  and  more  frequently, 

with  their  opposers.     He  thinks,  that  the  much  contested  phrase, 

pluribus  verbis,  may  mean  a  long  oration,  as  Cicero  elsewhere  talkf 

of  having  pleaded  for  Cluentius,  pluribus  verbis,  though  the  speedi 

in  his  defence  consists  of  58  chapters.     Besides,  Cicero  only  says, 

that  he  had  returned  thanks  to  Caesar,  pluribus  verbis.     Now  the 

whole  speech  does  not  consist  of  thanks  to  Caesar,  being  partly 

occupied  in  removing  the  suspicions  which  he  entertained  of  Mar- 

cellus.     With  regard  to  the  encomiums  on  Caesar,  which  Spalding 

has  characterized  as  abject  and  fulsome,  and  totally  different  finom 

the  delicate  compliments  addressed  to  him  in  the  oration  for  Deio- 

tarus  or  Ligarius,  Jacob  reminds  his  readers,  that  the  harangues 

could  have  no  resemblance  to  each  other,  the  latter  being  pleaded  in 

behalf  of  the  accused,  and  the  former  a  professed  panegyric.    Nor 

can  any  one  esteem  the  eulogies  on  Caesar  too  extravagant  §ox 

Cicero,  when  he  remembers  the  terms  in  which  the  orator  had 

formerly  spoken  of  Roscius,  Archias,  and  Pompey. 

iSchiitz  has  subscribed  to  the  opinions  of  Wolf,  and  has  pub- 
lished the  speech  for  Marcellus,  along  Ti^th  the  other  four  doabCful 
harangues  at  the  end  of  the  genuine  orations.  {Dunlop^s  Bom- 
Lit,  vol.  2,  p.  340,  seqq.) 

The  discoveries  of  Maio  at  length  threw  new  light  upon  the  ques- 
tion, that  learned  librarian  and  scholar  having  succeeded  in  bringing 
to  light  parts  of  an  ancient  commentary,  a  collection  of  scholia  on 
several  of  the  orations  of  Cicero,  and  among  them  that  for  Marcel- 
lus. This  commentary  appears .  to  have  either  been  written  by 
Asconius  Pedianus,  or  selected  from  his  more  extensive  scholia ; 
and,  as  the  part  relating  to  the  oration  we  are  considering,  although 
brief,  makes  no  mention  of  any  other  author  for  the  speech,  this 
circumstance,  together  with  the  fact  of  the  oration  being  joined  to 
others  of  undoubted  authenticity,  will  form  no  weak  argument  in  its 
behalf  Indeed,  the  latest  editor  of  Cicero^s  works,  Nobbe,  {L^. 
1827,)  considers  the  question  as  now  conclusively  settled,  remark- 
ing :  "  Sed  ecce  nova  et  paene  insperata  lux  orta  est,  inifentts  a 
Maio  veterum  in  kanc  orationem  scholiorumfragmentis,nsqiu  Medu 
dani  ( 18 1 7)  editis.  Unde  satis  certumfit,  ab  ipso  Ciceroni  OMCton 
hanc  gratiarum  actionem  profectam  esseJ^ 
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8.  DitUumi  sUentii     "  Cicero  had  avoided  taking .  any  active  gQ 

part  in  public  affairs,  and  mingling  in  the  debates  of  the  senate, 
since  the  period  of  his  return  to  Rome,  after  having  been  pardoned 
hy  Caesar.  The  reason  of  this  silence  he  gives  us  with  more 
openness  in  a  letter  to  Sulpicius,  {Ep.  ad  Fam.  4,  4,)  '*  I  had 
resolved  to  observe  a  perpetual  silence,  not  from  any  feeling  of  indo- 
fence,  but  from  one  of  regret  at  the  loss  of  my  former  dignity.'* 

3.  Quo  eram  his  temporihus  ustts.  **  In  which  I  had  indulged 
during  these  latter  times." 

4.  Non  timore  aliquo.  Complimentary  to  Caesar,  and  implying 
that  even  if  Cicero  had  felt  inclined  to  express  his  sentiments  on 
public  affairs,  with  boldness  and  freedom,  he  would  bave  been 
allowed  by  Caesar  so  to  do,  without  any  interruption. 

5  Partim  dolore.  Grief  for  the  absence  of  his  friend  Marcellus . 
Compare  what  follows  a  little  after :  '*  Dclebam  envm^^  &c. 

6.  Partim  verecundia.  ''  Partly  from  a  feeling  of  self-restraint." 
Cicero  means  to  express  by  verecundia  the  awkwardness  he  felt  at 
speaking  in  the  presence  of  one  whom  he  had  opposed  in  the  civil 
contest  Compare  the  explanation  of  Manutius :  '*  Contra  quern 
emm  armis  pugnassem,  eo  praesente  in  senatu  verba  facer e  vert 
cundia  prohihebaiV 

7.  Quae  vellem,  &c.  "  Of  giving  utterance,  with  my  former 
wonted  freedom,  to  my  wishes  and  my  sentiments."  Compare 
Manutius :  "  ut,  pro  meo  sensUy  quemadmodum  arUea  soleham, 
Itbere  loquar.^^ 

9.  Maruuetudinem.  "  Humanity."  As  displayed  by  Caesar  m 
pardoning  Marcellus.  Compare,  as  regards  the  force  of  mansue- 
tudo,  the  oration  for  the  Manilian  law,  c.  14,  wheie  Cicero,  speak- 
ing of  Pompey,  remarks :  *'  Humanitas  jam  tarda  est,  ut  difficile 
dietu  sit,  virum  hosies  magis  virtutem  ejus  pugnanies  timuerint, 
OR  mansuetudi^ism  victi  dUexeriruy 

9.  Tantum,  in  summa  potestate,  &c.  '*  Such  boundless  moder- 
ation in  the  midst  of  unlimited  power." 

10.  SapicTUiam.  As  shown  by  its  controlling  the  dictates  of 
private  animosity,  and  restoring  a  useful  citizen  to  his  country. 

11.  Auctoritatem,  Compare  his  words  to  Sulpicius,  already 
refeoed  to,  {Ep.  ad  Fam,  4,  4,)r  "  Statueram,  non  mehercule  tner- 
tia,  $ed  desiderio  pristinae  dignitatis,  in  perpetuum  taeere.**  Cicero 
begini  now  to  perceive  a  restoration  in  some  degree  of  his  former 
Minfiaence,"  in  consequence  of  the  mildness  and  gencTOsity  of 
Caesar  towards  his  fidend. 

IS.  DoUbam.  **  I  used  to  grieve." — Ftncfii  talem,  Kefeiring 
toMareeCos 
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f^Q  13.  In  MtUm  eauia,  &e.  **  Who  had  been  engaged  m  tte 
game  cause  with  myself,"  i.  e.  the  party  of  Pompey. — Non  w 
ecdem  essefortuna,  **  Was  not  enjoying  the  same  good  fortnne.'* 
Cicero,  after  the  battle  of  Pharsalia,  accepted  pardon  firom  Caesar, 
and  returned  to  Rome  ;  Marcellus,  on  the  other  hand,  too  stabbom 
a  republican  to  acknowledge  a  master,  retired  to  Mitylene  in  the 
island  of  Lesbos,  where  he  was  residing  when  the  news  of  his  pai>> 
don  reached  Imn. 

14.  Nee  mihi  persuadere  poteranit  dec.  '*  Nor  could  I  prevail 
upon  myself,  nor  did  I  deem  it  in  accordance  with  the  hallowed  law 
of  friendship,  that  I  should  engage  in  our  old  career,  when  he,  the 
rival  and  the  imitator  of  my  pursuits  and  labours,  my  associate  and 
companion  as  it  were,  was  torn  from  me."  The  use  of  fas  is  here 
strongly  emphatic,  which  must  be  our  apology  for  giving  it  a 
paraphrase  rather  than  a  translation. — Fas  has  reference  to  the  gods* 
and  things  of  a  sacred  nature,  jtts  to  what  is  of  human  origin  or 
character.  {Serv.  ad  Virg.  Oeorg,  I,  269.)  , 

15.  Nostra  veteti  currictUo.  Forensic  pursuits  and  pub&e 
speaking  in  general. — Atmtdo  atque  imitatore,  dec.  Maicellufl  was 
distinguished  for  his  ability  as  a  speaker  Consult  Historical 
Index. 

16.  Meae  pristinae  vitae^  dec.  "  The  habits  of  my  former  life, 
which  had  been  long  closed  upon  me."  We  have  adopted  the  read- 
ing of  Lambinus,  Wolf,  Weiske,  &c.  The  conmion  text  has  ei 
mihi  et  meae  pristinae ,  &c. 

17.  Et  his  omnibus,  &c.  "  And  have  raised  a  signal,  as  it  were, 
for  all  who  are  here  present  to  entertain  favourable  hopes  of  the 
state  at  large,"  i.  e.  of  all  that  is  connected  with  the  welfare  of  theix 
country. — Signum  aliquod  extvlisti.  A  metaphor  borrowed  firom 
military  operations. 

18.  IntelUxtum  est  enim,  &c.  "  For  it  was  •endered  plainly 
apparent,  to  myself,  indeed,  in  many  instances  before  this,  and 
especially  in  my  own  case,  but,  a  momen^.  ago,  to  all  .who  are  here 
present,  that,  when  you  granted  Marcus  Marcellus  to  the  senate  and 
people  of  Rome,"  dec. 

1.  Offensumihus.  Marcellus,  when  consul,  had  moved  in  the 
senate,  that  Caesar's  command  in  Gaul  be  abrogated,  when  the 
latter,  after  having  put  an  end  to  the  Gallic  war,  thou^  his  com* 
mission  was  near  expiring,  sought  to  retain  his  command,  pretend 
ing  that  he  could  not  possibly  be  safe,  if  he  parted  with  his  aimy, 
whi'o  Pompey  held  the  province  of  Spain.  Marcellus  afterward 
endeavoured  to  get  Caesar  proclaimed  an  enemy  to  his  country ;  in 
a  public  speech  he  called  him  a  robber  ;  and  finally  foiight  against 
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him  in  the  ciyil  coutest.    These  were  ammg.his  *^  offences''  aga^'st  ({1 

Caesar. 

2.  Tuis  vet  doloribus  vel  suspiciombus.  *'  To  your  own  feelings 

whether  of  resentment  or  suspicion."  Resentment  for  the  past, 
suspicion  with  regard  to  the  future  conduct  of  Marcellus.  Caesar 
feared  lest  Marcellus  might  plot  against  his  life 

3.  JUe  quidaii  f^tuntj  &c.  '*  He,  indeed,  hai  ^is  day  received 
khe  richest  recompense  for  all  his  past  life,  both  in  the  unanimous 
mtercession  of  the  senate,  and  also  in  your  most  solemn  and  gener 
ous  deteifmination."  Cicero  means,  that  this  day  has  fully  repaid 
the  services  which  the  past  life  of  Marcellus  had  bestowed  upon  his 
coontiy.  He  now  obtains  glory  together  with  safety,  because  the 
unanimous  intercession  of  the  senate,  and  Caesar's  generous  con 
ducty  prove  conclusively  that  Marcellus  is  a  truly  virtuous  man. 

4.  Lau8.     Supply  tihi. — Gloria.     Supply  tUi. 

6.  Est  vero  fortunatus  ilU,  &c.  "  Fortunate  in  truth  is  he, 
since  hardly  less  joy  will  accrue  unto  all  from  his  safety,  than  is 
likely  to  be  felt  by  himself."  The  relative,  from  its  assigning  the 
reasoni  takes  here  the  subjunctive  mood.  Compare  note  14,  page  26 

6.  Ventura  sit.  Because  Marcellus  is  at  a  distance,  and  Cicerc 
can  only  surmise  what  his  feelings  will  be  on  the  receipt  of  the 
intelligence. 

7.  Nobilitaie.     **  For  birth."    The  line  of  the  Marcelli  was  dis 
tinguished  in  Roman  history. — Optimarum  artium  studio.     **  Fot 
zealous  attachment  to  the  most    liberal  pursuits." — Innocentia. 
«  Blamelessness  of  life."    Moral  purity. 

8.  ^ultius  tantunif  &,c.  "  In  no  one  is  there  so  great  a  flow  cf 
genius,  in  no  one  so  great  power,  so  great  copiousness,  of  speaking 
or  of  wntmg,  as  can,  I  will  not  say,  fully  embellish,  but  even  fairly 
recount,  Caius  Caesar,  your  exploits,"  i.  e.  aU  the  creative  power 
of  ^e  finest  gemuses,  all  the  efforts  of  eloquence  and  history,  wiL 
be  found  inadequate  even  to  give  a  simple  and  unadorned  narrative 
of  your  achievements. 

9.  Pace  tua.  **  With  your  permission,"  i.  e.  with  all  deference. 
'^AmpUorem.  *^  More  glorious." — Ea.  We  have  here  adopted 
the  emendation  of  Emesti.    The  conmion  teipt  has  earn. 

10.  Idqu£  ItbeTiter,  dec.  "  Ailtt  to  make  it  a  theme  of  frequent 
coQveisatbns."    Weiske  reads  idemque  for  idque. 

11.  Numero  proeliorum.  Pliny  {H.  N.  7, 25)  states,  that  Caesar 
foiagbt  fifty  pitched  battles,  the  nearest  approach  to  which  number 
WIS  in  tbe  case  of  Marcellus,  who  fought  thirty-iune.  He  also 
inlofme  hm,  that,  independently  of  the  carnage  of  the  civil  wars,  he 
had  alain  1,192.000  men.     ^^  Idem  signis  collatis  guinqua/nes 
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Kl  iinueaint :  sohu  M.  MareeUum  trantgressug,  pii  undequtdrmgtm 

dimicaverat.    Nam  praeter  civiies  victorias^  undeeies  etnienm.  el 
nonaginta  duo  millia  komimim  oceisa  praeliis  ah  eo.** 

12.  Nee  varietate  regionum.  Caesar  had  carried  on  war  in  Gkml, 
Britain,  Spain,  Germany,  Greece,  Egypt,  Africa,  and  Asia.  He 
overcame  Pompey  at  Pharsalia ;  Ptolemy  in  Egypt ;  Hiarnaeefly 
son  of  Mithridates,  in  Pontus ;  and  the  sons  of  Pompey  in  Spain. 

13.  Celeriiate  conjiciendi.  This  is  well  illustrated  by  his  famous 
despatch  to  the  Roman  senate,  after  his  victory  over  Phamaces, 
**  Veni,  vidiy  vtct.*'  The  commentaries  on  the  Grallic  wax  aie  also 
ftdl  of  examples. 

14.  Nee  dissimilitudtne  heUorum.  "  Nor  in  the  unlike  chaiacter 
of  the  wars  themselves.*  Occasioned  by  the  unlike  chaiacteis  of 
i&e  nations  with  whom,  and  the  countries  in  which,  they  wen 
waged. 

15.  Nee  vero,  &c.  ^  And  that,  in  truth,  lands  the  most  widely 
*nnnote  from  each  other  could  not  have  been  travelled  over  wtUi 
more  rapidity  by  the  footsteps  of  any  one,  than  they  have  been 
tiaversed,  I  will  not  say  by  your  marches,  but  by  your  victories." 
A  somewhat  similar  measure  of  praise  had  already  been  poured  out 
oy  Cicero  upon  Pompey,  in  the  oration  for  the  Manilian  war,  (c.  10,) 
**  Qui  saeptus  cum  hoste  eonflixit,  quam  quisquam  cum  imndec 
eoneeriavtt :  plura  Bella  gessit,  quam  ceteri  legerutU  :  jlureM  prth 
vincias  ctmfeUty  quam  ceteri  concupierunt." 

16.  hastraiae  sint.  Compare  the  remark  of  Manutius :  '*  Lui' 
trare  plus  est  quam  peragrare :  nam  qui  peragrat  transit ;  qui 
lustrai  ambit :  quo  pms  iemporis  requiritur" 

17.  Quae  quidc-m  ego,  &c.  "  Now,  were  I  not  to  confess  that 
these  things  are  so  extraordinary,"  &c. — Amevis  sim.  "  I  would 
be  a  madman,"  i.  e.  it  were  madness  not  to  confess,  &c. 

18.  Alia  majora.  Alluding  to  the  glory  he  has  acquired  by  hit 
generous  conduct  in  pardoning  Marcellus. 

19.  Extenuare  verbis.  *'  To  depreciate  by  their  remarks."— 
Communicare  cum  muLtis.  *'  To  share  it  with  the  many,"  L  e. 
with  the  great  body  of  the  soldiery. — Proprtae  imperatorum.  "  The 
exclusive  property  of  commanders." 

20.  In  armis.  "  In  military  operations." — Loeorum  opportwni- 
tas.  "  The  advantage  of  situation." — AuxUia  sociorum.  "  The 
aid  of  allies." 

21.  Commeatus.  "  Convoys,"  i.  e.  supplies  of  military  stores,  &c. 

22.  Quasi  sua  jure.  "  As  if  by  a  right  peculiarly  hers." — Paeni 
emne  suum.  "  As  almost  entirely  her  own."  Compare,  as  regards 
the  idea  intended  to  be  conveyed  by  the  whole  passage,  the  Unguaf{s 
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Page 
•I  IlOCntMy  (Ilapayp.  rpdi  KaXXl/t.  C.  12,)  Tuv  /i2y  roiovra>»  f^yu)i',  g  1 
Ara  /icrei  KtvUvtav  vlwpaKTaij  rd  irXeXarov  d»  ris  jtipos  rjf  rii^>7  fUTadoit}^ 
c.  r.  X. 

1.  Hujus  gloriae.    The  gloiy  of  pardoning  a  violent  political  g^ 
enemy. 

2.  Quantumcunqiie  est,  dec.  "  How  great  soever  it  is,  (and  it 
certainly  is  most  great,)*'  i.  e.  and  nothing  certainly  can  be  greater. 

6.  Nihil  sibif  6lc.  "  No  centurion,  no  prefect,  no  cohort,  no 
troop,  take  unto  themselves  any  portion  of  this  praise  of  thine,"  i.  e. 
no  commander  of  infantry  or  cavalry,  no  body  of  foot  or  horse. 
CerUurio  properly  means  a  commander  of  one  hundred  infantry. 
Praefectus  denotes  a  leader  of  cavalry.  Both  terms  are  used  here, 
bowever,  in  a  general  sense.  So  again,  cohors  and  turma  are  em- 
ployed, in  this  sentence,  with  a  general  reference  to  any  body  ot 
foot  or  horse.  In  strictness,  cohors  means  a  band  of  600  foot-sol- 
diers ;  and  turmaf  a  troop  of  30  horse. 

4.  Decerptt.  The  peculiar  force  of  this  verb  is  best  expressed 
by  a  paraphrase :  "  Pluck  for  themselves  a  single  leaf  from  thy 
garland." 

5.  Quin  eiianiy  &c.  **  Nay,  even  fortune,  that  very  mistress  of 
Human  affairs,  presents  not  herself  for  any  share  of  this  thy  glory," 
i.  e.  lays  claim  to  no  share  in  this  thy  latest  and  most  gibrious  act. 

6.  Ttiam  esse  totam  et  propriam,  "  That  it  is  aU  and  peculiarly 
thine  own." 

7.  Nee  ad  consUiumy  &c.  **Nor  is  chance  admitted  to  the 
counsels  of  prudence,"  i.  e.  nor  do  thy  plans  ever  look  to  chance  to 
aid  them  in  their  fulfilment.  If,  therefore,  fortune  contributes  no- 
thing to  the  success  of  thy  plans,  in  general,  but  if  they  all  owe  their 
completion  to  thy  sagacity  and  prudence,  she  must  surely  be  ex- 
cluded also  from  this  last  act  of  thine,  in  which  wisdom  and  foresight" 
are  so  happily  blended. 

8.  Immanitate  harbaMs,  "Fiercely  barbarous."  The  Gauls, 
Germans,  Britons,  &c.  AVith  respect  to  the  Germans  and  Britons, 
however,  it  was  a  mere  idle  boast. 

9.  Locis  injinitas,  "Spread  over  an  infinite  variety  of  regions." 
"•Omni  copiarum  genere.     "  In  all  kinds  of  resources." 

10.  Quae  naturam  et  conditionenif  dec.  "  Which  possessed  the 
nature  and  condition  of  being  able  to  be  overcome,"  i.  e.  which  by 
their  very  nature,  and  the  condition  connected  with  them,  were  capa- 
ble of  being  overcome. — ^The  common  text  has  vinci  vt,  but  the 
latter  word  is  omitted  by  Lambinus,  Graevius,  Wolf,  and  others. 

11.  Animum  vtneere,     '*  To  conquer  one's  feelings,  however.* 
•  'Victoritan  temperare.    "  To  make  a  moderate  use  of  victorv  " 
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Q<2  12.  Adversanum  rum  modo  extolUre  jaeeniem.  '^Nbt  on^lt 
nise  a  fallen  foe."  Jaeentem,  literally,  ^*  lying  pioctrate.' "v-ilflt 
plificare  ejus  pruHnam  dignitatem.  **  To  enlaige  his  fonner  dig 
nitj,"  i.  e.  to  elevate  him  to  a  still  higher  rank  thim  he  pievioas^ 

»        enjoyed ;  to  heighten  and  increase  his  personal  consideratioiL 

Id.  SimUlvmum  Dto  judico.  This  sounds  to  modem  eui  as  tin 
grossest  flattery.  Middleton,  however,  nndertakes  Gicero'a  deteot 
against  the  charge  of  insincerity.  *'  It  must  be  remembeved,*'  re- 
marks he,  **  that  the  orator  was  delivering  a  speech  of  thanks,  not 
only  for  himself,  but  in  the  name  and  at  the  desire  of  the  senate^ 
where  his  subject  naturally  required  all  the  embellishmexita  of  ek> 
quence ;  and  that  all  his  compliments  are  grounded  on  a  aiqjpoai* 
tion,  that  Caesar  intended  to  restore  the  republic,  of  which  hf 
entertained  no  small  hopes  at  this  time,  as  he  signifies  in  a  letter  to 
one  of  Caesar's  principal  fidends.  (Ep,  ad  Fam,  13,  68.)  This, 
therefore,  he  reconunends,  enforces,  and  requires  from  him  in  his 
speech,  with  the  spirit  of  an  old  Roman ;  and  no  reasonable  mac 
will  think  it  strange,  that  so  free  an  address  to  a  conqueror,  in  the 
height  of  all  his  power,  should  want  to  be  tempered  with  some  fer 
strokes  of  flattery."     (Life  of  Cicero,  sect.  8. — ^vol.  2,  p.  859.) 

14.  Bellicae  tuae  laudes  illae.  <*  Those  warlike  praises  d 
thine." — lAteris  atque  Unguis.    '*  In  the  literature  and  languages." 

15.  Ejusmodi  res.  The  praises  attendant  upon  warlike  adiiev^ 
ments. — Obstrepi  clamor e  militum^  &c.  **  Seem  to  be  chrowned 
amid  the  shouts  of  the  soldiers,  and  the  blast  of  the  trumpets." 

16.  Iracundia  praesertimy  qjiae  est  inimica  consUio.  Compaio 
the  language  of  Horace,  Ep.  1,  2,  62,  "  Ira  furor  brevis  est." 

17.  Non  mx)do  in  gestis  rebus ,  &c.  "  Not  only  in  the  case  of 
leal  occurrences,  but  even  in  those  of  a  fictitious  nature." 

18.  Cujus  mentem,  &c.  "  Whose  sentiments  and  feelings  we 
see  plainly  to  be  of  such  a  nature,  that,"  &c.  The  common  teit 
has  cujus  mentem  sensusque  et  os  cemimus.  For  et  as  ('*  and 
whose  very  look,")  we  have  adopted  the  elegant  emendation  of 
Faemus,  eos,  in  the  sense  of  talesy  and  which  has  the  additioml 
advantage  of  rendering  the  connexion  of  ut  more  iqpparent.-* 
Weiske  makes  the  same  change. 

19.  Salmim.  *' Secured  to  her."  Compare  Middleton's  re 
marks,  under  note  13. 

20.  Quibus  studiiSf  &c.  <<With  what  demonstrations  of  zeaJ 
shall  we  honour  ;  with  what  grateful  feelings  shall  we  clasp  to  onl 
bosoms  1  I  do  assure  you,  the  very  walls  of  this  senate-house  are 
desirous^  as  they  seem  to  me,  of  returning  thanks  to  jrou,  because 
the  authority  of  this  body  is  soon  about  to  be  le-established  in  these 
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tfwir  &then'  seats  as  well  as  their  own.*'  We  have  given  the  AO 
latter  part  of  this  passage  according  to  the  common  text,  although 
Manutius  and  others  suspect  some  corruption.  Our  interpretation 
is  that  of  Emesti,  who  remarks :  "  Sevuus  est,  qttod  Ula  jnrisiina 
attctoriias  seruUus  mox  rurstts  habitatura  sit  in  hoc  curia,  in  qua  4 
et  apud  majores  et  nuper  senatores  plurimum  auctoritate  vaiu- 
useni," 

21.  Me  dms  Jidius.  The  term  dius  is  the  same  as  dens  or 
HvitSf  and  Jidius  is  an  adjective  formed  from  fides.  Hence,  dius 
]idiuSf  **  the  god  of  honour,"  or  "  good  faith,"  will  he  the  same 
as  the  Zcv;  rrtonoi  of  the  Greeks  ;  and,  if  we  follow  the  authority  o 
Vairo,  (Xf.  L.  4,  10,)  identical  with  the  Sabine  Sancus,  and  Ro- 
man Hercules  ;  so  that  me  dius  fidius  is  nothing  more  than  me 
deusfidei  (i.  e.  Hercules)  adjuvel*  or,  in  other  words,  mehercule, 

1.  Caii  Marcelli,  Cains  Marcellus  was  the  brother  of  Marcus  g^ 
Maicellus. — This  appears  to  be  the  proper  place  for  introducing 
Cicero's  account,  in  his  letter  to  Sulpicius,  (£^.  ad  Fam»  4,  4,)  of 
what  took  place  on  this  occasion  :  <*  Caesar,  after  having  complain- 
ed of  the  moroseness  of  Marcellus,  for  so  he  called  it,  and  praised, 
in  the  strongest  terms,  the  equity  and  prudence  of  your  conduct, 
presently  declared,  beyond  all  our  hopes,  that,  whatever  o£fence  he 
bad  received  from  the  man,  he  could  refuse  rotliing  to  the  int«r 
cession  of  the  senate.  What  the  senate  did  was  this ;  upon  the 
mention  of  Marcellus  by  Piso,  his  brother  Caius  having  thrown 
himself  at  Caesar's  feet,  they  all  rose,  and  went  forward,  in  a  sup- 
plicating manner,  towards  Caesar.  In  short,  the  proceeding  of  this 
day  appeared  to  me  so  fair  and  becoming,  that  I  could  w)t  help 
£uicying  I  saw  the  image  of  the  old  republic  reviving  as  it  were. 
When  all,  therefore,  who  were  talked  Haeit  opinions  before  me^  had 
returned  thanks  to  Caesar,  except  Volcathis,  (for  he  declared  that 
he  would  not  have  done  it,  though  he  had  been  in  Marcdlus*  place,) 
I,  as  soon  as  I  was  called  up  jn,  changed  my  mind  ;  for  I  had  xosoIt- 
ed  with  myself  to  observe  an  eternal  silence,  not  fiom  any  feelings 
of  indolence,  but  from  regret  for  the  loss  of  my  fozmer  dignity  ; 
Caesar's  greatness  of  mind,  however,  and  the  laudable  zeal  of  the 
senate,  got  the  better  of  my  resolution.  I  gave  thanks,  therafoie, 
to  Ctflsar,  in  a  long  speech,. and  have  'deprived  myself  by  it,  I  fear, 
ooo&er  occasions,  of  that  honest  quiet  which  was  my  only  comfort 
fli  these  unhappy  times,"  6u!. 

8.  Et  commemorabiU,  &c.  "  And  possessed  of  a  degree  of 
ftatemal  affaction  that  is  deserving  of  all  mention."  Compare,  as 
regards  jnete#,  note  9,  page  50. 

-1  PicHu  ^fuiii,    '*  Came  gushing  over  me."    The  eomnMNi 
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03  text  has  efoiitf  which  is  far  inferior.    The  greater  number  af  MM 
ipre  the  Ifttter,  but  the  better  class  the  former  reading. 

4.  Nobilissimamquefamiliam.  Cicero  uses  the  tenn  fiumluL  t§ 
denote  the  individual  family  of  the  MarcellL    They  formed  abnodk 

»       of  the  gen*  Claudia^  or  Claudian  house. 

6.  Tuia  maxinUst  &c.  *'  To  the  greatest  of  your  countka 
felicitations,"  i.  e.  to  the  greatest  of  those  many  yictories,  on  wlncfl 
you  have  been  felicitated  by  others.  Some  commentators  oonibond 
grtUuloHo  here  with  the  same  term  when  denoting  a  thanksghring 
to  the  gods.  It  refers,  on  the  contraiy,  merely  to  the  private  feet 
ings  of  Caesar,  and  the  felicitations  offered  him  by  firiends  for  hii 
numerous  and  eminent  successes.  For  Cicero  to  have  said,  that 
Caesar  would  regard  this  day  as  a  source  of  higher  pleasure  than  tlw 
greatest  of  the  many  thanksgivings  which  had  been  decreed  in  hii 
name,  would  have  shocked  the  religious  feelings  of  his-  auditors, 

6.  Est  propria  Caesaris.  *^  Is  the  act  of  Caesar  alone."  lit- 
erally, *'  is  peculiar  to  Caesar," 

7.  Dttce  te  gestae  qmdem^  &c.  We  have  rejected,  on  the  sag* 
gestion  of  Emesti,  the  -words  magnae  illae,  which  appear  in  die 
common  text  between  gestae  and  quidem. 

8.  Hujus  autem  ret,  '*  In  the  present  afi^,  however,'*  L  e  b 
the  act  of  this  day,  the  paidonmg  of  Marcellus. 

9.  Quae  quidem  tanta  est,  **  And  so  great  indeed  is  if— 
Tropaeis  monumentisque  tuts.  "  To  your  other  trophies  and  moo'' 
cments." 

10.  Opere  aut  manu.    "  By  the  labour  or  the  hand  of  man."* 
Vetustas.     •*  Length  of  days." 

11.  Justitia  et  lenitas  animi.  The  term  justitia  has  reference 
nere  to  the  rank  and  merits  of  Marcellus.  It  would  have  been 
unjust  in  Caesar  to  have  kept  such  a  man  any  longer  away  from  hii 
country. — Lenitas  antmt,  and  not  dementia,  is  employed,  in  ordei 
that  Caesar  may  not  appear  to  have  been  sparing  a  foe,  and  the 
remembrance  of  former  enmities  be  in  this  way  renewed. 

13.  Ut  qtumtum,  &c.  ''  That  as  much  as  length  of  time  shall 
take  from  your  monuments,  so  much  will  it  add  to  your  gloty.** 
Operibus  refers  back  to  tropaeis  monumentisque. 

13.  Victores bellorum eivil^m,  "Victors  in  our  civil  wars." 
/Uluding  to  Sylla,  Marius,  Cinna,  &c. 

14.  Vereor  ne.  We  have  adopted  the  emendation  of  Emesti. 
The  common  text  has  vereor  ut,  but  this  can  only  be  allowed  if 
fum  be  thrown  out  before  perinde.     Consult  note  8,  page  43. 

16.  Non  perinde,  &c.  "  May  not  be  understood,  on  the  men 
6eeiix4;  of  it  to  the  same  degree  that  I,  reflecting  upon  it,  fed  i 
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Page. 

ID  JxiuA  w  be,*'  i  e.  lest  ^fraxt  I  say  may  fall  far  short  of  what  I  led.  g3 
Perinde  is  here  eqtdvalent  to  aeque.  Compare  Tursellinusj  dePa  . 
Lat.  c.  176. 

16.  Quae  ilia  adepta  SrcU.     **  Which  it  had  obtained  for  you," 

i.  e.  the  absolute  power  which  it  gave  him  over  his  political  oppo-      * 
nents,  and  the  means  whidi  it  afforded  him  of  gratifying  private 
animosity. 

17.  0mne8  victi  occidissemus.  *^  All  of  us  the  vanquished  might 
have  fallen,'*  i.  e.  been  cut  off  by  the  sword.  Cicero  means,  that 
this  would  kiKve  been  the  case  if  Caesar  had  followed  the  usual 
course,  and  taken  Marius  or  Sylla  for  his  models. 

18.  Clementiae  tuae  judicio.     **  By  the  decision  of  your  clem 
ency,"  i.  e.  by  your  merciful  determination,     dementia  is  now  em- 
ployed because  occidissemus  precedes,  and  more  besides  Marcellus 
Mre  meant.     Consult  note  11. 

'  19.  Atque  ^hoc  C.  Caesaris,  &c.     "  And  mark.  Conscript  Fa 
thers,  how  widely  this  determination  on  the  part  of  Caius  Caesar 
extends  in  its  influence,"  i.  e.  Marcellus  alone  is  not  the  only  one 
benefited  by  this  generous  condhct  of  Caesar. 

20.  Qui  ad  ilia  amuLf  &c.  "  Who  were  driven  by  some  wretched 
and  lamentable  fatality  or  other,,  on  the  part  of  the  republic,  to  take 
;ip  arms  in  that  contest."'  The  contest  referred  to  is  the  civil  war^ 
and  the  opposition  made  to  Caesar,  by  his  political  antagonists,  is 
flatteringly  ascribed  by  the  speaker  to  mere  blind  fatality ;  implying, 
)f  course,  that,  had  they  exercised  any  judgment  or  reflection,  the? 
would  never  have  resisted  him. 

21.  Nesdo  quo.  "Equivaleni  iA  quo  fato  id  factum  fuerit  nescto 
In  translating,  however,  it  is  to  be  regarded  as  analogous  merely  to 
our  phrases,  "  or  other,"  "  I  know  not  what,"  &c. — Nesdo  quisy 
and  its  other  forms,  nesdo  quid,  nesdo  quem^  nesdo  quo^  <&c.,  are 
employed  to  denote  something  more  or  less  obscure,  or  over  which 
we  wish  to  pass  by  considering  it  as  such.  It  is  used  also,  espe- 
rially  in  the  case  of  persons,  to  indicate  contempt.  The  ellipsis  is 
woiUi  noting.  ThuBf  nesdo  quis  fecit  is  put  for,  aliquis  fedt,  nesdo 
put  sit ;  and  again  nesdo  quern  vidi  is  equivalent  to,  tdiquem  vufi, 

'  nesdo  quern  viderim,^*  dec.     Consult  SeheUer,  Praecept,  Styl,  vol 
1,  p.  829. 

22.  Etsi  aliqua  culpaf  dtc.  "  Although  we  are  in  ^me  degree 
liable  to  the  imputation  of  human  infirmity,"  i.  e.  blindness  in  not 
perceiving  the  true  course  which  we  ought  to  have  pursued 

23.  A  stelere  certe  liberati  sumus.  ''iSve,  by  this  act  of 
Caesar's,  been  evidently  acquitted  of  any  wicked  intentions,"  i.  e. 
.n  ptrdoning  Mazcellui  Caesar  has  cleariy  sh(m»,  that  he  acquits 
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Pige. 

go  not  only  tlu&  iudividaal,  but  all  of  us  who  followed  the  8taii£«id  of 

'  -      PcHnpey,  of  any  evil  feelings  towards  hunself,  and  only  considfin  na 

to  have  been  actuated  by  an  honest  though  migjkaken  love  of  countiy. 

84.  Et  ilerum,    '*And  once  more."    llie  earlier  reading  is 

et  Uem^  for  which  Giaevius  first  substituted  et  tterum,  cm  tne 

authority  of  a  MS.    He  is  followed  by«£mesti  and  others. 

25.  Reliquos  amplissimos  viros.  "  Those  other  very  iUostrioas 
men."  Referring  to  the  other  individuals  of  the  old  Ponqieian 
party,  who,  like  himself,  had  been  pardoned  by  Caesar,  and  restoreo 
to  their  rank  and  privileges  as  senators. 
^A  1.  Non  iUe  hosteSf  dec.  "  He  has  brought  no  enemies  into  the 
senate,"  i.  e.  the  individuals,  whom  he  has  thus  restored,  he  has 
acquitted  of  all  hostile  feelings  towards  himself.  Had  he  thou^ 
that  they  cherished  such  feelings,  he  would  never  have  re-admitted 
them.  All  which  is  clearly  shown,  if  it  need  additional  confirma 
tion,  by  the  pardon  of  Marcellus. 

2.  JudicavU.  "  He  concluded." — Ignoratione,  dec.  '*  From  ao 
ignorance  rather  of  his  real  intentions,  and  from  a  false  and  ground- 
less fear."  The  flattery  here  begins  to  be  very  apparent.  Jost  as 
if  Caesar's  real  intentions  were  for  the  good  of  his  countzy,  and  aa 
if  the  fears  of  aU  good  patriots  for  the  safety  of  the  republic  wow 
visionary  and  groundless ! 

3.  Quam  cupiditate.  '*  "fhan  irom  any  feelings  of  cupidity,"  i.  e 
any  desire  of  gratifying  a  rapacious  spirit,  and  seizing  upon  the  prop- 
erty of  others. 

4.  Crudelitate.  "  A  spirit  of  revenge."  A  feeling  of  cruel  hatred. 

6.  Semper  de  pace,  &c.  "  I  always  was  of  opinion  that  propo- 
sals of  peace  ought  to  be  listened  to."  Cicero  had  done  every 
thing,  in  the  beginning  of  the  civil  troubles,  to  prevent  a  ruptun 
between  Caesar  and  Pompey.  He  was  convmced  that  an,  intestine 
war  would  inevitably  end  in  the  establishment  of  absolute  power 
His  letters,  which  make  us  acquainted  with  his  secret  thoughts, 
fully  substantiate  this  :  *'  PcLce  opus  est ;  ex  victoria  quum  multa 
fiuUa,  turn  certe  tyrannis  exsistet."  (Ep,  ad  Att.  7,  6.)  So  again  : 
**Equidem  adpacem  hortari  non  desinOf  quae,  vel  injustaf  utilior 
est  quam  justissimum  bellum."  (Ad.  Att.  7,  14.)  He  foresaw  all 
that  happened,  and  it  is  with  this  view  before  him,  that  he  writes  tc 
Atticus  and  his  other  friends.  Caesar,  who  affected  great  moda 
tion,  made  some  veiy  plausible  proposals  of  peace,  and  Cicero  was 
deshx)us  that  they  should  be  listened  to,  but  Pompey  absolutely 
lefused.  When  the  latter  had  been  compelled  to  quit  Rome  as  a 
fugitive,  Cicero,  after  some  delay,  followed  him  firom  attachmeni 
and  gwtitude,  but  still  full  of  gloom>   forebodings,  and  foreseeing 
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Docight  but  lamentable  results,  since  on  one  side  ^Vas  all  the  riohi  f^ 
and  on  the  other  all  the  power  :  "  Valuil  apud  me  plU9  pudoi 
meuSf  quam  timor,  Veritus  sum  deesse  Pompeii  salutt,  Itaqut 
vel  officio,  vel  fama  bonorum,  vel  pudore  vichis,  ut  in  fabulii 
Amphiarauij  sic  egOfpntdens  et  sciens,  adpestem  ante  oculospon 
tarn  sum  profectus^"  {Ep.  adFam.  6,  6.) 

6.  Orationem  etiam  civiumf  &.c.  **  That  even  the  entreaties  €>\ 
those  citizens  who  earnestly  begged  for  peace,  were  totally  rejeGi> 
ed,"  i.  e.  by  Pompey.     Consult  pareceding  note. 

7  Neque  enim  ego  iUa,  6u!.  "  For  I  never  took  an  active  part 
either  in  these  or  any  other  civil  commotiona. 

8.  Socia,  **AUiedto/'  i.  e.  in  favour  of. — Cooapare  the  En- 
glish form  of  expression,  '*  went  hand  in  hand  with  " 

9.  Hominem  sum  secutus,  dec.  **  I  followed  a  certain  individuci 
from  a  sense  of  private,  not  of  public,  duty.''  The  allusion  is  to 
Pompey,  who  is  mentioned  m  guarded  terms  not  from  any  feet 
ii  the  consequences  in  case  he  had  called  him  by  name,  Irai 
rom  a  becommg  sense  of  propriety.  Cicero  means  to  convey 
•he  idea,  that  he  followed  Pompey  rather  as  a  friend  than  a 
leader. 

10.  Tantumque  apud  me^  dCc.  *'  And  so  powerful  an  influence 
did  the  faithful  remembrance  of  a  grateful  mind  exercise  over  me/' 
i.  e.  so  strongly  was  I  influenced  by  gratitude  for  the  various  favours 
I  had  received  from  him. 

11.  Ut  nuUa,  &c.  **  That  not  only  without  any  desure  of  per 
aonal  advancement,  but  even  without  any  hope,  although  full> 
aware  of  my  situation  and  well  knowing  what  was  about  to  happen 
I  rushed  on  as  it  were  to  voluntary  ruin." 

12.  Quod  qutdem  meum  eonsilium.  "  And  these  views  of  mine 
indeed." — Integra  re,  "  Before  hostilities  broke  out."  Literally, 
'*  the  affair  being  as  yet  entire,"  i.  e.  no  part  havmg  as  yet  been 
acted  upon,  no  hostile  steps  havmg  as  yet  been  taken.  The  primi- 
tive meaning  of  integer  is  **  untouched/'  from  in  and  tago,  the  old 
Ibnn  of  tango. 

•18.  Eadem  sensx,  *'I  entertamed  the  same  sentiments." — 
Etiam  cum  capitis  periado.  When  Cato  the  younger,  who  had 
been  left  at  Dyracchium,  by  Pompey,  to  guard  the  arms  and  treas- 
ues  deposited  there,  had,  after  the  battle  of  Pharsalia,  passed'over 
into  Corcjrra,  where  the  fleet  was  stationed,  he  there  offered  Cicero 
the  command  of  the  force  which  he  had  brought  with  him,  consist- 
Bg  if  fifteen  cohorts.  Cicero,  however,  declined  it;  which  so 
imperated  the  younger  Pompey,  that  he  was  about  to  lay  violent 
Miidt  upon  the  orator,  when  Cato  mterfered  and  saved  his  lifr 

25 
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Q4  {Plut.  VU.  Cat.  Min.  c.  55.)    It  is  to  this  circi:mstanee  wtry  pio»> 

ably  that  Cicero  alludes  in  the  text. 

14.  Ex  quo.  "And  hence.'* — TamtnjushLsrerumexuttmatur 
**  So  unfair  a  judge  of  passing  events,"  i.  e.  so  unfair  and  biasAed 
in  the  conclusions  which  he  draws  from  events.— Graevius  first 
gave  existtmator,  from  MSS.,  in  place  of  cLestwuUor,  the  readmg  oi 
the  common  text.    It  is  adopted  by  Emesti  and  others. 

15.  Pads  auctores.  "The  advisers  of  peace." — Staltm, 
**  From  the  very  first,"  i.  e.  from  the  very  commencement  of  hos- 
tilities ;  in  the  very  beginning  of  the  civil  war. 

16.  Caeleris  fuerU  iratior,  "  But  displayed  increased  resent- 
ment towards  the  rest."  The  object  of  the  whole  azgument  is 
to  show,  that  Caesar's  wishes  were  always  in  favour  of  peace,  and 
that,  in  consequence  of  this,  he  was  always  well  disposed  towards 
those  of  the  opposite  party  who  endeavoured  tO  bring  about  a  recon- 
ciliation, while  he  displayed  encreased  resentment  against  those  who 
were  bent  on  continuing  hostilities.  This,  of  course,  is  the  mere 
language  of  flattery. 

17.  Vtctar.    "  When  victorious,"  i..e.  as  Caesar  now  is. — Pact* 
auctores.    Alluding  to  himself,  among  others,  and  to  the  kind  treat 
ment  he  had  received  from  Caesar. 

18.  8e  maluissCf  &,c.  "That  he  would  rather  not  have  con 
tended  at  all,  than  have  come  off  victorious,"  i  e.  that  great  as  the 
glory  of  the  victory  had  been,  he  would  rather  have  had  no  civil 
contest  at  all,  as  his  feelings  had  always  been  in  favour  of  peace.  It 
is  needless  to  comment  on  the  insincerity  of  Cicero  in  making  this 
assertion  of  Caesar. 

19.  Atque  hujus  quidem  r«t,  &c.  "  And  on  this  particular  poim 
I  am  evidence  in  favour  of  Marcus  Marcellus."  The  point  referred 
to  is  the  wish  for  peace  during  the  civil  contest,  which  Cicero 
asserts  Marcellus  felt  in  common  with  himself. 

20.  Nostri  emm  sensus^  &c.  "For  our  sentiirents,  as  they 
always  had  in  the  Season  of  peace,  so  then  also  coincided  during 
the  war,"  i.  e.  our  sentiments,  namely  mine  and  those  of  Marcellus 
were  always  in  unison  during  both  the  civil  contest  and  the  times 
which  immediately  preceded  it 

21.  Certorum  hominum.  "  Of  certam  individuals  among  us  " 
Certus  vir  is  generally  used  to  denote  "  a  sure,"  or  "  trusty  per- 
son "  Hera  however,  certus  has  the  force  of  quiddm.  Com- 
pare note  9,  lege  31. — ^The  individuals  alluded  to  are  thought,  by 
Manutius,  to  have  been,  m  particular,  L.  Lentulus  and  L.  Domitius 
Ahenobarbus.     Compare  Ep.  ad  Fam.  6,  21. 

22.  Victonae  feroeitatem.     "The  cruel  excesBM  of   victocr 
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taeU"  L  e.  the  ferociajx  ppint  tl^at  woula,  m  all  probability,  char-  QA 
icterize  the  party  of  Poirpey,  if  success  were  to  crown  their  efforts. 
Had  Pompey  proved  victorious,  the  proscriptions  of  Marius  and 
Sylla  would  inevitably  have  been  renewed.  Compare  the  Isjiguage 
of  Cicero's  letter  to  Marcellus,  {Ep.  ad  Fdm.  4,  9)  :  "  An  t%i  rum 
ridebas  mecum  aimuly  quam  ilia  crudelis  ess^t  futura  ifictoria?" 

23.  TtuL  liberalitas.  "  Your  generosity,"  i.  e.  your  generous 
conduct  towards  your  former  foes. — lUa.  Alluding  to  the  insolent 
conduct  and  the  menaces  of  Pompcy's  followers. 

24.  Non  emm  jam  causae,  &c.  '*  For  the  two  causes  art  n^ 
longer  to  be  compared,  but  the  consequences  of  victory  on  either 
side."  Cicero  means  to  say,  that  he  vnH  be  silent  now  respecting 
the  merits  of  the  two  causes,  namely  that  of  Caesar  and  that  of 
Pompey.  The  time  for  discussing  this  point  has  passed  away.  He 
will  merely  institute  a  comparison  between  the  very  different  modes 
in  which  either  party  would  have  made  use  of  victory.  He  then 
proceeds  to  show,  how  Caesar  has  acted  since  his  success,  and  then 
briefly  sketches  what  would  have  been  the  results  of  victory  on  the 
side  of  Pompey. 

26.  Martis  vis  perculit.     "  The  violence  of  war  smote  down."— 
Ira  victariae,     "  The  angry  feehngs  generally  attendant  upon  vic- 
tory."    Cicero  means,  that  whoever  tell  in  that  conflict,  fell  vdth 
arms  in  their  hands.    No  one  was  put  to  death,  after  the  victory,  by 
any  mandate  or  proscription. 

26.  Ex  eadem  acie.     "  From  that  same  army,"  i.  e  the  army  of  " 
Pompey. 

27.  Alterius  vero  partis.  "  As  regards  the  opposite  party,  how 
ever."  The  genitive  is  here  used  in  imitation  of  the  Greek  idionu^ 
The  Greek  rule  is  as  follows  :  "  To  words  of  all  kinds  other  words 
are  added  in  the  genitive,  which  show  the  respect  in  *  which  the 
tense  of  those  words  must  be  taken,  in  which  case  the  genitive 
Droperly  signifies  *  as  regards,'  or  *  with  regard  to.* "  {Mattkiae 
G.  G.  vol.  2,  p.  555,  Kenfick*s  transl.) 

1.  Nimis  tracundamj  &c.     "  That  victory  would  have  been  ac-  gj| 
companied  by  too  much  of  angry  feeling,"  L  e.  that  they  would 
■ave  made  an  angry  and  cruel  use  of  victory. 

2.  Armatis.  "  Those  who  were  actually  in  arms."  Referring 
10  the  followers  of  Caesar.  Compare  Manutius :  "  Armatis,  h.  e. 
CMsarianu. 

3.  OHosts,  "  lliose  who  took  no  part  in  the  conflict,"  i.  e.  who 
wished  to  lemain  neutral.  Compare  the  language  of  Cicero's  letter 
to  Yarro,  {Ep.  ad  Fam.  9, 6)  :  *^  Crudeliter  oHosis  minabaniur : 
VMiqiu  Mt  it  tua  inmsjk  vohmtas  e/  nua  orotio."    And  attain,  Ep 
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FS«g8. 

gg  ad  Alt.  11,  6 :  *'  Omnes,  qut  in  Halm  nutKserant  ho»tmm  mtmen 

hdbebaniur.*^ 

4.  Quid  qudsquc  sensissety  &c.  **  WhaX  sentunents  each  had 
entertained,  but  where  he  had  been  during  the  contest,*'  L  e.  whetfaa 
with  the  army,  and  taking  an  active  part  against  the  foe,  or  remain 
ing  inactive  and  neutral  at  home. 

5.  Etianui  poenas,  dec.  '*  Even  ihough  they  may  have  songiit 
a  heavy  atonement  from  the  Roman  people,  on  account  of 
offence,  by  their  having  raised  so  great  and  so  mournful  a  civil 
L  e.  even  though  they  may  have  raised  this  destnictiTe  and  mourn- 
ful war  to  punish  the  Roman  people  for  some  aggravated  offence.— 
We  have  given  expetiverintf  with  Emesti,  m  place  of  expetitenuitt 
the  reading  of  the  common  text.  The  relative  quij  it  veill  be  per- 
ceived, takes  the  subjunctive  excUaverint,  because  equivalent  here 
to  "  since  they,"  or  "  inasmuch  as  they." 

6.  Omnem  spent  saliUis,  dec.  "  To  have  referred  our  every  hope 
of  safety  to  the  clemency  and  vnsdom  of  the  conqueror,**  i.  e.  te 
have  made  all  our  safejty  depend  upon,  dec. 

7.  Quare  gaude,  &c.  "  Rejoice  then  in  this  so  exalted  a  prifi 
lege,"  L  e.  the  privilege  of  having  the  safety  of  the  whole  Roman 
people  dependant  on  thy  clemency  and  vdsdom 

8.  Fortuna,  "  Your  good  fortune.** — Naiura  et  morihua  twu. 
**  Your  kind  disposition  and  noble  character.** — Ex  quo  qwden,  dec. 
"  From  all  which  a  wise  man  derives  his  highest  recompense  and 
p/Basure.** 

9.  Caetera.    "  The  other  actions  of  your  life." — Virluti.  "  Upoi. 
your  valour." — Congrdtuiabere.     "You  will  have  occasion  to  feb 
citate  yourself.'*     Some  read  gratulabere,  which  is  much  inferior. 

10.  De  maximis  tuts  beneficiis.  "  Of  the  boundless  favours  you 
have  bestowed  upon  us.** 

11.  Quae  rum  modo,  &c.  "Virtues  which,  I  will  venture  to 
affirm,  constitute  not  only  our  highest,  but  in  fact  our  only  true 
source  of  gratification.*'  Literally,  "  which,  I  vrill  venture  to  sax 
are  not  only  the  greatest,  but  in  fact  even  the  only  goods.** 

12.  In  laude  vera.  "In  well-merited  applause.** — Donata. 
"  Bestowed,"  for  a  lastmg  possession  ;  commodata,  "  lent,'*  only  fi>f 
a  season. 

13.  Lapsit,  "Who  have  been  led  astray."  Literally,  "who 
have  slipped.** — Aut  pravitate  aliqua.  "  Or  by  any.compt  motive." 

14.  Sed  opinione,  &c.  "  But  by  an  idea  of  duty,  foohsh  perbap*. 
certainly  not  criminal,  and  by  what  appeared  to  be  the  public  good.'* 
More  hterally,  "  by  a  certam  appearance  of  pubhc  benefit.  Compart 
the  language  of  Cicero*s  letter  to  Torquatus^  {Ep.  ad  Fam  6  i 
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*  Quoddam  nclns  qffictum  juatumf  eipmnif  et  Hehitwrn  reipuUtcae  Q^ 
nostraeque  dignitatt  videoamur  aequV^ 

15.  Non  enim  tua,  &c  "  For  it  is  no  fault  of  thine.*'  Because 
they  have  mistaken  thy  character.  The  fault  is  theirs  for  not  know- 
ing thee  better. — SenserurU.  "  Have  felt,"  i.  e.  after  having  been 
conquered  by  thee. 

16.  Nunc  vero  vemOf  &c.  **  But  now  I  come  to  that  most  heavy 
complaint  and  horrid  suspicion  of  thine."  Caesar  had  complained 
belfore  the  senate  of  the  hostile  feelings  and  moroseness  (acerbitas) 
of  Marcellus,  and  had  expressed  his  suspicions  that  the  latter  still 
harboure^evil  designs  against  his  personal  safety. 

.17.  Qitae  non  tibi  ipsi,  &c.  "  A  suspicion,  the  realizing  of  which 
Ofught  to  be  guarded  against  not  more  by  yrjur  own  self,"  6lc.  Com 
pare  Manutius  :  **  PromderuU^  eat,  ne  vera  ait :  promdenda  autem 
euris,  conailUaque  noatria.^* 

18.  Nunquam  iamen  verhia  extenuabo,  Cicero's  meaning  is 
this :  Although  I  trust  that  your  suspicion  is  a  groundless  one,  still  I 
will  not  seek  to  "  lessen"  it  by  any  thing  that  I  can  say.  For  were 
I  to  lessen  iL  I  would  at  the  same  time  be  throwing  you  more  off 
your  guard,  whereas  we  all  wish  you  to  be  careful  about  your  own 
safety,  since  ours  is  closely  connected,  and  in  fact  identified,  with  it. 

19.  Ui  at  in  dlterutro  peccandum  ait,  '*  So  that  if  I  must  err  in 
one  or  the  other  extreme,"  i.  e.  of  too  much  or  too  little  precaution. 
— Parum  prudena.  "  Not  sufficientiy  prudent."  Or  simply  "  im- 
prudent." 

20.  Sed  quianam  eat  iate,  dec.  '*  But  who  is  that  one  so  lost  to 
all  judgment  V*  i.  e.  who  is  the  infatuated  man  whom  you  suspect 
of  harbouring  this  design  against  you. — ^The  student  will  mark  the 
force  of  iate.     Compare  note  4,  page  1. 

21.  De  tuiane  1  "  Is  he  one  ofjrour  ovm  1"  i.  e.  one  of  your  own 
friends.— Qui  magia  atmt  tut  1    "  Who  are  more  your  own  1" 

1.  Qui  una  tecum  fuerunt,    "  Who  were  with  you  j»  the  war."  g^ 
Referring  to  his  followers  generally. 

8.  Tantua  furor,  "  So  great  madne8s."-^pOi7mia  aumma.  **  Every 
thing  that  was  most  desirable,"  i.  e.  the  full  completion  of  his 
wishee. 

3.  Cavindum  eat.  *'  You  must  take  care,  I  suppose." — Qui  ? 
•*  Who  are  they  1"  i.  o.  where  are  they  now  to  be  found  1 

4.  Superauni.  '  We  have  adopted  here  ftie  conjecture  of  Lambi- 
BUS,  which  is  approved  of  by  Erq^ti.  The  conmion  text  has  auper 
fiurunL 

6.  Tantae  latebvae^  dec.  <<  Lurking  places  so  deep,  and  recessee 
m  hidden  in  their  nature." — JDUigeniiam  "  Tour  circurospection  *' 

25*  . 
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gg     6.  T«fli  igruanit  rerunij  &c,    *'  Sk>  ignorant  of  iStm  coone  ti 
eyents,  so  total  a  stranger  to  the  state  of  public  affiiis." 

7.  Ex  unhts  iua  vita,  "  On  your  indiTidual  existence."  Iite^ 
ally,  "on  the  life  of  thee  alone."  The  genitive  ttnttt*  is  pot  in 
apposition  with  tho  genitiye  implied  in  the  possessiye  too. — Ommiim 
Supply  vitas. 

8.  Ut  debeo.  "  As  I  ought  to  do,*'  i.  e.  as  I  am  in  duty  boand, 
considering  the  many  favours  you  have  hitherto  bestowed  upon  me 

9.  Castis  duntaxat  humanoSf  6cc  "I  dread  merely  the  rnmmtm 
accidents  of  life,  and  the  uncertain  issues  of  health,"  &jc. 

10.  Doleoque  cum  respublica^  &c.  The  republic,  remtdcs  CiceR^ 
ought  to  be  immortal ;  but  it  depends  entirely  on  your  existence 
you,  therefore,  ought  to  be  as  immortal  as  the  republic  ought  to  be. 
But  you  are  a  mortal,  and  I  mourn,  therefore,  as  well  on  account 
of  its  destinies  as  the  shortness  and  limitation  of  your  own  career.^- 
The  language  of  flattery  can  hardly  go  farther. 

11.  Sceieris  inaidiarumque  consensio.  "The  conspiring  fidce 
of  guilt  and  treachery." 

12.  Exeitanda.  "  Are  to  be  raised  to  their  format  state."  Ad 
adroit  exhortation  unto  Caesar  to  restore  the  former  sSite  of  things, 
and  one,  ioo,  so  managed  as  to  render  it  impossible  for  him  to  take 
offence. — Jacere.  "  Lie  prostrate." — BeUi  ipsius  trnpetu,  6k. 
"  Struck  down  and  laid  low,  as  was  of  necessity  to  be  expectodf 
by  the  very  shock  of  the  war." 

13.  Constituenda  judicia.  "Justice  is  to  be  re-established.'* 
Literally,  "  trials,"  i.  e.  the  dispensing  of  justice  must  be  placed 
upon  a  sure  basis  as  formerly. — Revocanda  fides.  "  Public  credit 
is  to  be  re-instated."  Literally,  "is  to  be  recalled,"  L  e.  to  the 
position  it  formerly  occupied  in  the  opinions  of  all. 

14.  Comprimendae  libidine^  "  Licentiousness  must  be  re- 
pressed," i.  e.  the  license  attendant  upon  a  state  of  warfare. 

15.  Propaganda  soboles.  "  Population  be  increased.**  Literally, 
"  offspring  be  propagated,**  i.  e.  an  increase  of  population  encour- 
aged, to  repair  the  lossoi  occasioned  by  the  carnage  of  the  civil  wars. 
Compare  Dio  Cassius,  (43,  25,)  eirciifj  rt  iuvii  iXiyavB^wrla^  iih  rd 

rwy  drroXcoXtfrwir  irX»5f0o?, ' Tro\wrat6ias  aO\a  htiOiiKev.  So 

also  Augustus,  st  the  close  of  the  civil  contest  between  himself  and 
Antony,  caused  the  famous  Lex  Julia,  de  maritandis  ordimbus,  to 
be  enacted.     Consult  Legal  Index. 

16.  Omnia  quae  dilapsa,  &c.  "  All  those  things,  which  have 
fallen  away  and  are  now  going  fast  to  ruin,  are  to  be  bound  firmlj 
in  their  former  places  by  rigorous  laws.'*  A  metaphor  taken  from 
the  component  paf  s  of  a  thing  becoming  disunited,  and  t^  e  wbotS 
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MliDg  to  rams.    Such,  according  to  the  orator,  has  been  the  rnflu-  QQ 
ence  of  civil  war  on  the  institutions  of  Rome,  an  evil  ^hich  Caesar 
IS  entreated  to  remedy  by  vigorous  and  salutary  ordinances. 

17.  Non  fuit  recusandum  quin.     **  It  was  not  to  be  denied  but . 
that." — Ardore.     "  Excitement?* — Quassata  resptiblica,     "  The- 
shattered  republic." — Praesidia  stiibilitatis  suae.     **  The  supports 
of  its  stability,"  i.  e.  its  stable  supports. 

18.  Armatus.  "  When  in  arms." — Togatm  "  If  arrayed  m 
<he  robe  of  peace,"  i.  e.  if  acting  in  a  civil  capacity  and  if  no  intea- 
cine  war  had  t)een  raging.     Compare  note  15,  page  30. 

19.  Quihus  praeter  tCf  &c.  "For  no  c^e  can  heal  them  save 
fou,"  i.  e.  the  power,  which  you  now  enjoy  in  the  state,  makes  you 
«6e  fittest  person  to  restore  peace  and  happiness  to  your  country. 

20.  Itaque  illam  tuam^  &c.  "  And  hence  it  was  with  a  feeling 
df  concern  I  heard  that  very  remarkable  and  philosophic  saying  of 
fours,  '  I  have  lived  long  enough  for  the  purposes  either  of  nature 
or  of  glory.*  "  The  remark  here  alludnd  to  formed  part  -a'  Caesar* 
observations  in  the  senate,  when  the  a&ir  of  Marcellus  was  brought 
before  them.  After  having  complained  of  the  undiminished  hostil 
Jty  of  that  individual  towards  him,  and  stated  his  own  suspicions  o\ 
secret  treachery  from  Marcellus  in  case  he  were  pardoned,  he  went 
on  to  remark,  that,  after  all,  this  last  was  a  matter  of  little  moment 
to  himself,  since  he  had  abready  lived  long  enough  and  enjoyed 
sufficient  of  glory.  When  he  made  this  remark  he  was  in  the  64th 
year  of  his  age. 

1.  PairicByCerte  parum.     "Not  long  ^ough  certainly  for  your  g"* 
country.**     His  country  still  wants  the  presence  of  Caesar  to  give 
her  tranqiiillity  and  a  settled  order  of  things. 

2.  Qucme  omitte,  &c.  "  Discard  then  that  pretended  wisdom 
shown  by  some  philosophers  in  contenming  death ;  do  not  wish  to 
be  wise  at  our  risk,**  i.  e.  leave  to  its  authors  that  stoical  indiffer- 
ence which  would  inculcate  the  contempt  of  death  ;  such  pretended 
wisdom  would  be  fraught  with  the  most  ruinous  consequences  to 
ourselves,  whose  lives  depend  on  yours. — latam  here  denotes  con- 
tempt, and,  in  accordance  wilh  this  idea,  we  have  rendered  it  by  the 
words  "  that  pretended.** 

3.  Doctorum  homiman.  Literally,  "ot  the  learned.**  Doeh 
homnea  is  here,  hpwever,  only  a  periphrasis  for  philosophij  and  the 
stoic  sect  are  particularly  meant.  The  followers  of  this  schodi 
taught  that  life  and  death  are  among  those  things  which  are  in 
their  nature  indifierent.  {EnfieWa  Philosophy ^  ^ro\.  1,  p.  360, 
seqq.) 

4.  Nmis  erehro  dicerey  6x.    Suetonius  informs  us,  that  CaMis 
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^^  had,  in  fact,  led  some  of  his  fhendt  to  entertain  the  opmioa,  tlm 

he  did  not  wish  to  live  any  longer,  and  did  not  regret  the  feebU 
health  under  which  he  was  then  labouring  :  **  Suapicumem  Cmum 
qmhudam  suorum  rdiquUf  neque  voluiase  se  dnUku  vivere,  mqiu 
curasse  quod  vaUtudtTU  minus  prospera  tUeretur.^*  {Suet.  YU. 
Jul.  c.  86.) 

5.  Tibi.  **  For  yourself,"  L  e.  for  all  that  yon  care  to  lire  for', 
for  all  that  your  own  feelings  told  you  was  worth  enjoying  in  life. 

6.  Credo.  **  I  believe  it,"  i.  e.  I  have  no  doubt  that  such  is  the 
state  of  your  present  feelings,  and  that  you  frequently  indulge  in 
such  remarks  as  these. 

7  Si  tibi  soli  viveres.  "  If  you  were  living  for  yourself  alone," 
i.  e.  for  yourself  alone  and  not  for  your  country  also. 

8.  Nunc.  **  But  now."  Equivalent  to  sed.  Compare  pie 
Arch.  c.  1 1 :  "  Nunc  insidet  quaedam  in  opttmo  quoque  mrius," 
&c. 

9.  Res  tuac  gestae  complexae  sint.  "  Your  actions  have  em 
braced,"  i  e.  have  heen  and  continue  to  be  closely  identified  .wi^ 
Faemus  rejects  gestae,  of  which  emendation  Emesti  approves,  on 
the  ground  that  res  tuae  gestae  ought  to  be  at  least  res  aU  gestae. 
He  retains,  however,  the  common  reading  res  tuae  gestae^  because 
the  same  fozm  occurs  again  in  the  9th  chapter. 

10.  Tantum  abes  a,  <&c.  **  You  are  so  far  from  the  completum 
of  your  greatest  works,  that  you  have  not  yet  laid  the  very  foundsr 
tions  which  you  think  you  have."  Quae  cogitas  may  also  be  ren- 
dered more  freely,  "  as  you  think  you  have."     So  again  the  phra 

seology  tantum  ales ut,  may  be  also  translated,  "  you  not 

only  have  not  completed,  &c.  but  have  not  even  laid,"  &c.  Com- 
pare, as  regards  this  form  of  expression,  the  remarks  c^  Scheller, 
Pr accept,  Slyl.  vol.  1,  p.  65. 

11.  Hie  ta  modum  tuae  vitaCy  &6.  "  Will  you  here  bound  youz 
existence  not  by  the  safety  of  the  state,  but  by  the  moderation  of 
your  own  feelings."  Compare  the  explanation  of  Budaeus : 
**  Putasne  te  propterea  satis  vixissCy  quod  aequo  animo  et  eitra 
indignationem  mori  pates ^  et  annas  praeteritos  non  requiris  ?" 

12.  Istud.  "  That  portion  of  existence  which  you  have  thus  far 
enjoyed."  With  istud  we  may  supply  vitae.  Literally,  *  that  o^ 
life  which  is  yours." 

13.  Parumne  igitur,  &c.  "  Wi?l  we  then,  you  will  ask,  leavs 
behind  us,  at  the  present  moment,  no  great  degree  of  glory  1"  i.  e. 
will  I,  if  my  ^istence  now  terminate,  leave  behind  me  no  great 
degree  of  fame  for  posterity. 

14  Aliis,  quamvis  multts,  6lc,     'Enough  foi  oihors,  howsoevoi 
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Pa«e. 
axmetOM  they  m9.y  be ;  for  yourself  alone  not  enough,"  l  e.  the  g*} 
gloiy  you  have  thus  far  acquired  might  suffice  for  any  other  hut 
Caesar.     His  destinies,  interwoven  as  they  are  with  those  of  his 
eoantry,  demand  a  larger  share. 

15.  Quidquid  emm  est,  &c.  "  For  whatever  there  is,  how 
extensive  soever  it  may  be,  this  certainly  is  but  small,  when  there 
«  ai^  thing  still  more  extensive  than  itself,'*  i.  e.  your  glory«  Cae* 
sar,  is  now  midoubtedly  great,  but  still  it  sinks  into  comparative 
insignificance  when  compared  with  that  higher  glory  to  which  you 
have  it  in  your  power  to  attain. 

16.  Rerum  tuarum  immortalium.  "  Of  thy  immortal  achieve- 
ments." 

17.  Vide,' quaeso,  &c.  "Beware  lest  your  divine  virtues  be 
likely  to  enjoy  more  Q£|admiration  than  of  glory,"  i.  e.  be  likely  to 
excite  the  admiration  of  others,  rather  than  add  to  your  own  glory. 

18.  Siquidem  gloria  est,  dec.  "  Since  glory  is  the  brilliant  and 
wide-spread  renown  arising  from  many  and  important  services, 
either  to  one's  friends,  or  country,  or  the  whole  human  race." — 
Some  MSS.  have  vel  in  suos  cives,  but  this  would  be  pleonastic  as 
m  pairiam  follows. 

19.  Haec  igitur  tibt  reliqua  pars  est.     '*  This  character,  there 
fore,  yet  remains  for  you  to  sustain."    A  metaphor  borrowed  from 
the  language  of  the  stage.     Compare  Emesti,  Clav.  Cic. :  "  Pars 
in  sc$fia  est  persona  quam  quis  suscepit  agendam."    Hence  the 
expressions  in  the  Latin  writers  :  **  actor es  primarum  partium,** 

'  adores  secundarum  partium^^^  &c.,  i.  e.  first-rate  actors,  r«^x>nd- 
rate,"  dec. 

^.  Hie  restat  actus.    "  This  act  remains  to  be  performed,"  i.  e 
Vhis  act  ii^he  drama  of  your  glory. 

21.  /n^Rc  elaborandum  est,  &c.  "For  the  attainment  of  thi 
end  must  you  exert  your  best  endeavours,  that  you  may  place  ou 
(«public  on  a  firm  basis,  and  may  be  among  the  first  to  enjoy  it,  iii 
its  settled  state,  amid  perfec  tranquillity  and  retirement."  In  some 
good  MSS.  the  word  composda  does  not  appear,  and  hence  Faemus, 
Lambinus,  and  Graevius  have  expunged  it  from  the  text.  It  is 
retained,  however,  by  Emesti,  who  thinks  composita  too  good  a 
Inrm  to  have  owed  its  origin  to  a  mere  gloss. 

2S.  Cum  summa  tranquillitate  et  otio.  Of  which  Caesar  bad 
tfuis  hi  enjoyed  so  little.  Compare  Manutius :  "  Nam.  adhuc  tran- 
fuUHtate  Caesar  et  otio  caruerat,  perpetuis  bellis,  PkarsaUco,  AUx- 
cmlrtiio,  AJricano  vexatus.^* 

S3.  Et  naturam  ipsam  expleveris,  &c.  "  And  shall  have  satis- 
Aid  Naimeherse'-f  with  a  sufficient  tenn  of  existence,"  i.  e.  wheu 
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ffj  -Nature  herself  is  sated  with  living ;  when  yon  shall  Imkto 

good  old  age. 

24.  Quid  est  emmy  &c.  **  For,  after  all,  what  is  this  same  Irring 
long,  in  which  there  is  always  something  that  closes  the  scene,  and, 
when  this  has  arrived,  all  past  pleasure  goes  for  nothmg,  beoanae 
there  is  none  to  be  thereafter  V*  Cicero*s  argument  is  this.  What 
IS  a  i^ng  life,  considered  merely  as  such  t  It  is  only  a  ^pece  of 
time  which  eventually  is  to  have  an  end,  and,  when  thn  end  aiiives, 
all  that  went  before  passes  for  a  mere  blank,  because  a  mere  btank 
comes  after.  How  much  hotter  is  it  to  lead  a  glorious  life,  which 
knows  no  limits,  bat  will  be  perpetuated  amid  the  praises  of  poo* 
terity.  Say  not  then,  Caesar,  that  you  have  now  lived  for  a  snffi' 
cient  period,  but  rather  turn  your  view  to  the  career  of  glory  which 
awaits  you.  When  you  have  completed  tlii,  then  say  thst  yov 
have  lived  long  enough,  for  then  your  fame  will  be  immortaL 

25.  Quanquam  iate,  &c.  Cicero  here  corrects  himself,  in  atdifii 
that  Caesar  may  not  take  offence  at  what  precedes. 

26.  His  angttstiiSf  &c.  "  With  these  narrow  limits  which  natnn 
has  prescribed  unto  us  for  the  mere  purposes  of  existence,"  i  • 
with  the  narrow  limits  of  life  which  nature  has  prescribed. 

gg  1.  Nee  vero  haec  tiia  vttOj  &c.  "  Nor,  in  truth,  can  this  be  re 
garded  as  your  life  which  is  bounded  by  the  body  and  the  soul,"  i  e. 
by  the  union  of  the  soul  with  the  body. — Some  MSS.  havo  dieendM 
est  in  place  of  ducenda  esty  and  it  is  adopted  also  by  Lambinus,  Wdf, 
Schutz,  and  others. 

2.  Vita  est  tua.  "  Is  your  tijie  existence." — Saeculorum  omm^ 
urn.  "  Of  all  coming  ages." — Alet.  "  Shall  cherish." — Tuebitur, 
"  Shall  guard  as  its  own,"  i.  e.  shall  preserve.  Equivalent  to  cor* 
servabit  or  sustinebit.  jte 

3.  Huic  tu.  inservias,  6lc,  **  It  is  for  this  existence  inat  it  be- 
hooves you  now  to  labour,  for  this  to  show  forth  your  glory  to  the 
world  :  an  existence,  which  has  long  since  possessed  many  things 
at  which  to  wonder,  which  now  looks  for  those*  that  it  may  praise," 
i.  e.  an  existence  which  already  possesses  many  claims  to  our  won- 
der, which  now  looks  for  claims  to  our  applause. 

4.  Jmperiat  provincias.    "  Your  commands,  your  provinces,"  i.  e. 
the  vanety  of  important  military  commands  which  you  have  filled,* 
the  nomerous  countries  which  have  been  the  theatres  of  those  com- 
mands. 

5.  Rhenum.  Refemng  to  Caesar's  victories  over  the  Gauls  and 
G}«rmaiis. — Oceanum.  Alluding  to  his  invasion  of  Britain.-^iVf/ttiii. 
His  operations  in  Eg3rpt. 

6.  Monumenta  tnintmira.     ''The  countless    mosuments    tfaif 
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^aipetuate  those  -nctones.*     We  have  adopted  tnnumero,  the  read-  Qf^ 
ing  of  several  good  MSS.  and  early  editions,  in  pla^e  of  the  common 
lection,  monumerUa,  munera.    The  term  munerOy  as  referring  to 
mere  gladiatorial  shows,  and  public  exhibitions,  seems  out  of  place 
here,  the  more  especially  as  triumpkos  follows. 

7.  Stabilita  tuis  consiliis,  <S&c.  "  Shall  be  placed  on  a  sure  basis 
by  your  counsels  and  laws." 

8.  Magna  dis^nsio^     "  A  great  difference  of  opimon." 

9.  Aliifonasse  aliquid  requirent.  "  While  others,  perhaps,  will 
miss  the  presence  of  something  else."    Literally,  '*  will  seek  for,*' 

e.  will  seek  but  find  not. — ^This  "  something"  is  explained  imme- 
diately after.  It  is  the  extinguishing  of  the  flames  of  civil  war,  by 
giving  peace  and  safety  to  his  country ;  or,^  in  other  words,  the  re 
moving  of  every  trace  of  former  dissension,  and  the  introduction  of 
good  aider  and  public  prosperity.  In  order  to  bring  about  these 
desirable  results,  the  presence  of  Caesar  is  neceisjiy,  and  he  has, 
therefore,  not  yet  lived  long  enoagh.  If  he  stop  now,  there  is  a 
chance  lest  posterity  may  assign  his  successes  to  the  mere  operation 
of  the  decrees  of  destiny.  He  must  do  something  still,  which  shall 
render  his  wisdom  and  sound  policy  conspicuous  to  after-ages. 

10.  Salute  patriae.  "  By  the  safety  of  your  country,"  i.  e.  by 
placing  on  a  firm  basis  the  safety  and  happiness  of  the  Roman  state. 

11.  VtiUudf&c.  "  That  the  former  may  appear  to  have  been 
fhe  work  of  fate,  the  latter  of  wisdom."  Mlud  refers  to  Caesar's 
previous  achievments,  hoc  to  what  Cicero  and  posterity  expect 
from  him,  in  securing  the  repose  of  his  country. 

12.  Servi  igitury  &c.  '*  Have  regard  then  for  the  opinions  of 
those  judges,  who,  many  ages  after  this,  will  decide  concerning  thee, 
and  perhaps,  indeed,  more  impartially  than  we  ourselves."  Servire 
is  here  equivalent  to  rationem  habere,  and  carries  with  it  the  idea  of 
labouring  strenuously  to  secure  some  advantage,  or  to  gain  the  good 
<^inion  of  another.  (Compare  Schutz,  Index.  Lat.  s.  v.) — ^The 
judges  to  whom  Cicero  alludes  are  posterity,  and  theur  tribunal  wiH 
be  any  but  a  partial  one. 

13.  Ilaud  scio  an.  Consult  note  22,  page  40. — Et  sine  amore 
et  sine  cupiditate,  <&c.  ^*  Unbiassed  by  both  affection  and  a  love  of 
■ell^  and  free  on  the  other  hand  from  hatred  and  envy."  Cupiditaa 
fefen  here  to  schemes  of  personal  advancement,  which  may  be 
inrthezed  by  flattering  the  feelings  of  the  powerfuL 

14.  Id  aviem  etxamy  <S&c.  **  And  even  if  this  shall,  (as  some 
falsely  imagine,)  in  no  respect  concern  you  then ;  it  curtainly  con- 
cems  you  now,"  &c.,  i  e.  and  even  if  the  praises  of  postenty  shall 
in  no  raspect  affect  yov  (snpposing  that  emmeous  doctrine  to  be 
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QQ  true  wLich  teaches  that  there  is  no  existence  beyond  the  gwpe^ 
still,  <&c. — ^The  expression  ut  quddam  faUo  putant  nTprpiim 
Cicero's  disbelief  in  the  doctriiie  of  materialism  which  ww  thsii 
prevalent  at  Rome  among  the  upper  classes.  The  remaik  jcanMBm 
here  with  great  beauty,  and  still  greater  force  since  Caosar  hunself 
was  a  believer  in  the  non-existence  of  a  future  state,  and  had  oponly 
avowed  this  opinion,  on  a  former  occasion,  during  the  debate  in  the  . 
senate  respecting  the  punishment  of  the  accon]||)ices  of  Catiline. 
The  future  glory  of  Caesar,  as  far  as  he  himself  shalllse  sensible  of 
it,  is  here  placed  in  full  opposition  to  his  own  dark  and  chilliiig 
belief. 

15.  Diver sae  voluntates,  &c.  "  The  inclinations  of  the  citiiaiiB 
were  various,  and  their  opinions  wholly  divided.'*  Alludii^  to  tte 
period  of  the  civil  contest. 

16.  Consiliis  et  atudiis,  "  In  sentiments  and  wishes."  Com* 
pare  Manuaus :  ^i  consiliis  ad  sententias  refertur,  studiis  ad  votunh 
totes." 

17.  Erat  autem  obscuritas  quaedam.  "  There  was  also  an  aii 
of  obscurity  thrown,  as  it  were,  over  the  whole  a£&ir,"  L  e.  the 
merits  of  the  cause  were  dubious,  and  it  was  hard  to  say,  on  whidi 
side  the  justice  of  the  contest  lay. — An  adroit  extenuation,  on  the 
Dart  of  Cicero,  of  his  own  error  and  that  of  his  friends  m  eqpoosuig 
the  cause  of  Pompey. 

18.  Inter  clarissimos  duces.     "  Between  two  most  illustrioas 
eaders,"  i.  e.  Caesar  and  Pompey. 

19.  Multi  duhitabafitf  6ic.  "Many  were  in  doubt,  what  one  ol 
l2ie  two  causes  might  be  the  most  just ;  many,  what  might  be  mo» 
•xpedient  for  themselves  ;  many,  what  might  be  becoming  in  then 
case ;  some  even,  what  it  might  be  permitted  them  to  do."  Cicero 
\keie  gives  us  four  distinct  classes  of  persons,  all  engaging  more  or 
'ess  in  the  civil  contest,  and  all  actuated  by  different  sentiments. 
In  the  first  class  are  the  true  patriots  and  lovers  of  their  countiy, 
whose  only  object  is  to  ascertain  what  may  be  most  conducive  to 
her  welfare.  In  the  second  class  are  the  pretended  patriots,  who 
have  a  single  eye  to  their  own  interests.  Tho  third  class  consists 
of  those  who  are  under  personal  obligations  to  one  or  other  of  the 
two  leaders,  and  who,  in  selecting  a  side,  are  to  be  governed  in  a 
great  measure  by  the  claims  of  previous  attachment,  or,  in  othM 
words,  by  what  is  becoming  in  tiieir  case.  The  last  class  are  tha 
plunderers  of  party,  whose  only  object  is  to  ascertain  how  far  thef 
may  go  with  impunity. 

20.  Perfuncta  est.  "  Has  at  last  gone  through  with,"  L  e  is  at 
lut  jEmA  from.    According  to  the  rule  of  the  ancient  grammanan» 
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iefungor  is  generally  said  of  what  is  bad,  and  perfungor  of  what  ia  Qf^ 

good.     We  have  here,  however,  an  exception  to  the  remark.     Com 
pare  Har.  Re^p.  8,  and  ad  Fam.  5,  12. 

21.  Qui  nonforturuiy  6lc.     "  Who  would  not  inflame  his  resent- 
ment hy  success,"  ^  i.  e.  who  would  not  act  as  victors  are  accus 
tomed  to  act,  and  make  victory  the  occasion  and  means  for  indol 
ging  in  fiercer  resentment  than  ever  against  his  political   foes. — 
Sed  honitate  lenifet.     "  But  would  soften  it  down  by  clemencv." 
I.  e.  would  make  a  mild  and  merciful  use  of  it. 

I.  Morte.     Caesar,  after  proving  victorious,  is  said  to  have  put  gU 
none  to  death  except  Faustus  Sylla,  Afranius,  and  L.  Caesar.  {Sue- 
ton.  Vit.  Jtd.  c.  75.) 

-  2.  Arma  ah  aliis,  &c.     '*  Their  arms  were  laid  down  by  some, 
were  forced  from  others."     Graevius  condemns  the  use  of  ab  in  this 
sentence 'as  violating  correct  Latinity :  but  it  is  employed  in  a 
similar  way  by  the  best  writers,  and  by  Cicero  himself  in  the  fol 
mowing  instances :  in  Verr.  3,  48,  in  Vatin.  12,  6.     Compare  Er 
Mstif  ad  Ice.  and  Duker,  ad  Liv.  41,  14. 

3.  Armorum  pcriculb  liber atus^  &c.  "  After  having  been  freed 
firom  the  danger  of  war,  retains  a  spirit  of  warfare,"  i.  e.  who  after 
havmg  been  forgiven,  still  cherishes  hostile  feevmgs. 

4.  Ui  etiam  ille  sit  melior.  •*  So  that  even  ne  is  more  worthy 
of  excuse." — Jn  causa.  **  In  defence  of  the  cause  which  he  has 
espoused. 

6.  Sed  jam  omnisy  &c.  "  Now,  however,  all  civil  disunion  has 
been  completely  overcome  by  arms."  Compare  Manutius  •  "  Frac- 
to,  h.  e.  sublatay  spolidta  viribus.** 

6.  Unum  velint.  "  Unite  in  their  wishes." — Nisi.  **  For  un- 
less."— Qua  usus  es,     "  Which  you  have  expressed." 

7.  Ut  vitae,  6cc.     Because  on  Caesar^s  safety,  and  on  the  con 
tinuance  of  his  life,  depend  the  lives  and  safety  of  all.  • 

8.  De  me.     **  As  far  as  regards  myself" 

'9.  Subesse  aliquid.  '*  That  something  lies  concealed."  Suhesse 
it  here  equivalent  to  Laiere.  Compare  Ep.  ad  Fam.  10, 18  :  "  Nan 
fotsum  wni  exhorreseere,  si  quid  intra  cutem  subest  vulnerisy  quod 
priua  noeere  potest^  quam  sciri  curarique  possit." 

10.  Laterum  nosirorum  oppositus,  6lc.  '*  The  intervention  of 
our  sides  and  of  our  bodies,"  L  e.  we  are  willing  to  present  our  own 
bodies  as  a  rampart  between  you  and  your  foes. 

II.  Sed  unde  est  orsa^  &c.     **  But  let  my  remarks  termmate  at 
they.begaa"     Literally,  **ietmy  speech  be  ended  in  the  same 
place  whence  i:  began,"  i.  e.  let  a^  end  as  I  began  with  an  ezpret 
•ionofthtakt 
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Q9  ^^'  ^ojores  etiam  haheimu,  **  We  haye  itill  gieater  oneii  nHuct 
language  cannot  ezpreas."  Compare  Manotiua  :  *^PIus  mtim 
animus  comprehendit,  quam  quod  eztequi  verbis  HcetU,** 

13.  Stantibus.  When  any  senator  qpeke  he  stood  up^  excegl^ 
jvhen  he  merely  assented  to  another.  Cicero  means,  therefore,  that 
i :  is  not  necessary  for  all  the  assembled  senatcrs  to  addrese  Cmbm 
*  standing,"  i.  e.  personally  or  individually.  Some  ikf  the  taif 
editions  luve  astantibus,  which  appears  in  a  few  MSS. 

14.  Dicert,  '<  To  give  utterance  to  those  feelings  in  wonb."^ 
A  me  certe  diet  volunt.  **  They  wish  them  to  be  ezpresaed  by  mt 
at  least.'' — Et  quod.     "  Both  because." 

15.  Praecipue  id,  &c.  Emesti  rejects  praecipue  id  a  mefien^ 
and  changes  debere  to  deberi.  But  this  is  too  bold>  althoa^  zeatnif. 
in  some  degree  on  MS.  authority. 

16.  Non  ut.    "  Not  as  it  were." 

17.  Quod  autem  summae,  dec.  ^  What  constitutes,  moreofec^ 
a  proof  of  the  most  intimate  friendship,  (such  as  mine  towards  bin 
was  known  by  all  on  every  occa»on  to  have  been,  so  that  I  scarcely 
yielded  to  Caius  Marcellus,  his  most  excellent,  and  afiectionate 
brother,  except  him,  indeed,  to  no  one,)  this,  after  having  displayed 
it  as  long  as  there  was  any  doubt  about  his  personal  safety,  by  my 
solicitude,  my  care,  my  exertions  in  his  b^ialf,  I  certainly  ought  to 
exhibit  mi  the  present  occasion,  freed  as  I  now  am  from  anxieties, 
troubles,  sorroWs  of  no  ordinary  magnitude." — In  the  regular  gram- 
matical construction  of  this  sentence  the  antecedent  id,  understood 
before  qu>od,  is  governed  by  praestare.  We  have  preferred,  how- 
ever, in  order  to  render  the  whole  more  intelligible,  to  consider 
quod  as  elliptical  for  quod  attinet  ad  id  quod,  and  to  understand 
another  id  before  praestare.  • 

18  Itaque  Cai  Caesar,  &c.  The  elegance  of  the  idiom  sie 
;  •  •  •  ut,  in  this  passage,  is  worthy  of  particular  notice.  It  is 
the  same,  in  effect,  as  ob  hoe,  quod.  "  Wherefore,  Caius  Caesar 
I  return  you  my  thanks  for  this,  because,  after  having  been  not 
only  rest(»red  by  you  in  all  respects  to  a  state  of  safety,  but  even 
graced  with  honours,  a  crowning  favour  has  nevertheless  bee.i 
added,  by  your  conduct  on  this  occasion,  to  your  countless  acts  of 
kindness  already  conferred  upon  me  individually,  a  eircumstant-* 
which  I  thought  no  longer  able  to  be  brought  about." 


It  remains  but  to  add  a  few  words  relative  to  Marcellus.  The  story  of 
his  fate  is  a  singular  one.  After  being  pardoned  by  Caesar,  he  left 
Mitylen%  and  had  come  as  far  as  the  Piraeus,  or  harbour  of  Athens,  ov 
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hu  way  to  Rome.  Here  he  spent  a  4ay  with  his  olc  friend  and  col- 
league, Servius  Sulpicius,  intending  to  pursue  his  jounisy  the  following 
day  by  sea.  But  in  the  night,  afler  Sulpicius  had  taken  leave  of  hini; 
the  23d  of  May,  he  was  killed  by  his  friend  and  client  Magius,  who 
stabbed  himself  instantly  with  the  same  poinard.  Sulpicius  sent  an 
account  of  the  whole  affair,  to  Cicero,  (Ep.  ad  Fam.  4,  12,)  of  which  the 
fcUowing  is  an  extract : — 

"  On  the  22d  of  May,  I  came  by  sea  from  Epidaurus  to  the  Piraeus,  to 
meet  my  colleague  Maicellus,  and,  for  the  sake  of  his  company,  spent 
that  day  with  him  there.  The  next  day,  when  I  took  my  leave  of  him 
with  the  intention  of  going  from  Athens  into  Boeotia,  to  finish  the 
remaining  part  of  my  jurisdiction,  he,  as  he  told  me,  intended  to  set  sail, 
at  the  same  time,  for  Italy.  The  day  following,  about  four  in  the  morn- 
ing, when  I  was  preparing  to  set  out  for  Athens,  his  friend  P.  Postu- 
mius  came  to  let  me  know  that  Marcellus  was  stabbed  by  his  companion, 
P.  Magius  Cilo,  afler  supper,  and  had  received  two  wounds,  the  one  in 
his  stomach,  the  other  in  his  head  near  the  ear ;  but  he  was  in  hopes  still 
that  he  might  live  ;  that  Magius  presently  killed  himself  ;  and  that  Mar- 
cellus sent  him  to  inform  me  of  the  case,  and  to  desire  that  I  would  bring 
some  physicians  to  him.  I  got  some  together  immediately,  and  went 
away  with  them  before  break  of  day.  But  when  I  was  come  near  the 
Piraeus  Acidinus'  boy  met  me  with  a  note  from  his  master,  in  which 
t  was  signified,  that  Marcellus  died  a  little  before  day.*' 

Magius,  who  killed  him,  was  of  a  family  which  had  borne  some  of  the 
public  offices,  and  had  himself  been  quaestor.  .  Having  attached  himseli 
to  the  fortunes  of  Marcellus,  and  followed  him  through  the  wars  and  his 
exile,  he  was  now  returning  with  him  to  Italy.  Sulpicius  gives  no  hiiit  ol 
any  cause  that  induced  him  to  commit  this  horrid  act,  which,  by  the 
immediate  death  of  Magius,  could  never  be  clearly  known.  Cicero's 
conjecture  was,  that  Magius,  oppressed  with  debts,  and  apprehending 
some  trouble,  on  that  score,  upon  his  return,  had  been  urging  Marcellus 
who  was  his  surety  for  some  part  of  them,  to  furnish  him  with  money  to 
pay  the  whole,  and,  on  receiving  a  denial,  was  provoked  to  the  madness 
of  killing  his  patron.  {Ep.  ad.  Ati.  13,  10.)  According  to  'Others, 
however,  he  was  prompted  to  the  deed,  by  seeing  other  firionas  more 
f«Toiiiedby  Marcellus  than  himself.    {Vol  Jfcr.  d,  11.) 


ORATION  IN  FAVOUR  OF  THE  MANILIAN  LAW 


^1  1.  M.  TuLLii  CiCERONis,  &c.  *' The  Oration  of  Marcus  Tul 
lius  Cicero  in  favour  of  the  Manilian  law." — ^This  oration,  which  ii 
accounted  one  of  the  most  splendid  of  his  productions,  was  the  first 
in  which  Cicero  addressed  the  whole  people  fipm  the  rostra.  It 
was  pronounced  in  favour  of  a  law  proposed  by  Manilius,  a  tribune 
of  the  commons,  (A.  U.  C.  687,)  for.  constituting  Pompey  sole 
general,  with  extraordinary  powers,  in  the  war  against  Mithiidates 
and  Tigranes,  in  which  Lucullus  had  previously  commanded.  The 
Mithridatic  war  had  now  continued  for  the  space  of  twenty-three 
years,  with  some  intermission,  and  with  great  alternations  of  fortune 
on  both  sides. 

The  chiefs  of  the  senate  regarded  the  law  in  question  as  a  dan- 
gerous precedent  in  the  republic  ;  and  all  the  authority  of  Catulus, 
and  eloquence  of  Hortensius,  were  directed  against  it.  Cicero,  in 
advocating  its  passage,  divides  his  discourse  into  two  parts, — show- 
ing, first,  that  the  importance  and  imminent  dangers  of  the  conte:4, 
in  which  the  state  was  engaged,  required  the  unusual  remedy  pro- 
posed, and — secondly,  that  Pompey  was  the  fittest  person  to  be 
entrusted  with  the  conduct  of  the  war.  This  leads  to  a  splendid 
panegyric  on  that  commander,  in  which,  while  he  does  justice  to 
the  merits  of  Lucullus,  he  enlarges  on  the  military  skill,  valour, 
authority,  and  good  fortune  of  his  favourite  chief,  with  all  the  force 
and  beauty  wh'ch  language  can  afford.  By  dwelling  on  these 
topics,  and  by  adducing  examples  from  all  antiquity,  of  the  staters 
havmg  been  benefited,  or  saved,  by  entrusting  unlimited  power 
to  a  single  person,  he  allays  all  fears  of  the  dangers,  which,  it  was 
apprehended,  might  result  to  the  constitution  ^rom  such  exttoii^ 
authority  being  vested  m  one  individual. 
304 
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The  Manilian  law  waa  passed,  and  the  success  of  Pompey  was  'yi 
orilliant  and  decisive,  without  any  of  those  evil  effects  resulting  to 
the  state  which  the  foes  of  the  measure  had  predicted. 


2.  Quamquam  nUhtf  &c.  **  Although,  Romans,  the  sight  ot 
your  crowded  assemblies  has  always  appeared  to  me  by  far  the  most 
pleasing  of  spectacles,  and  this  place,  moreover,  the  most  dignified 
for  treating  with  you,  the  most  honourable  for  haranguing." 

3.  Hie  autem  locus.  Alluding  *4}  the  rostra,  where  he  vrnf 
standing  at  the  time.  The  rostra  (more  commonly,  but  less  correctly 
called  rostrum)  was  a  pulpit  or  tribunal,  in  the  Roman  forum,  where 
those  who  addressed  the  people  stood.  It  was  so  called,  because 
adorned  with  the  beaks  of  the  vessels  said  to  have  been  taken  from 
the  Antiates.  (Li».  8,  14. — Varro,  L.  L.  4,  32.)  There  were  at 
Rome  the  old  and  new  rostra,  {vetera  et  nova,)  the  former,  which  are 
here  meant,  stood  in  the  centre  of  the  forum,  {Appian,  B.  C.  1, 
94,)  the  latter  at  the  bas&of  the  Palatine,  in  the  southern  angle  of 
tie  forum.  This  last  was  erected  by  Caesar.  {Nardini,  R.  V.  5, 
3. — Ra^eke  Lex.  rev  num.  vol.  7,  col.  1286.) 

4.  Ad  agendum.  The  phrase  agere  cum  popuio  signifies,  **  to 
treat  with  the  people,*'  i.  e.  to  address  them,  soliciting  their  votes 
for  or  against  a  particular  measure.  Thus  Aulus  Gellius  remarks, 
(13,  15)  :  **  Cum  popuio  agere  est  rogare  quidpopidum  quod  suf' 
fragiis  suis  aut  jubeat  aut  veiet.** 

5.  AmplissimMs'.  This  epithet  is  here  applied  to  the  rostra,  from 
the  circumstance  of  magistrates  alone,  or  those  whom  they  per- 
mitted, being  allowed  to  address  the  people  from  this  place.  So 
also,  the  egqpression  ad  dicendum  omaiissimus  indicates  how  hon- 
ourabk  '*  was  considered  to  harangue  the  people  from  the  rostra. 
Compare  the  explanation  of  Hotomannus  :  "  Ad  agendum  amplissi- 
mum  appellat,  quod  nullis  nisi  amplitudine  praedUis  viris  agere 

"  cum  popuio  liceret ;  ad  dicendum  omatisBimum  autemy  quod  oma- 
mtnto  esset  tis  qui  coTicionabantur.** 

6.  Hoe  aditu  laudis,  6cc.  ''  From  this  avenue  to  praise,  wtucii 
has  always  lain  freely  open  to  e^ch  most  meritorious  individual." 
More  literally,  **  which  has  always'lain  open  in  jparticular,"  dec.  By 
opttmo  cnique  are  meant  the  wise  and  good. — ^With  a  magistrate's 
permission,  private  persons  were  allowed  to  address  the  people 
boat  the  rostra. 

7.  'Mea  voluntas,    "  My  avn  inclinations." 

B.  Meae  vitae  rationes,  dec.  "  The  rules  of  conduct  formed  by 
■M  fiom  the  very  commencement  of  my  career."    More  UterallTt 

26* 
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^  J  "  ny  wi^  of  life,'  ^.  Cicero  here  refers  to  the  rule,  which  he  hul 
hud  down  for  himself,  of  attending  to  the  private  concerns  and  cases 
of  his  friends,  until  age  and  experience  should  quaUiy  him  for  ap- 
pearing  in  public  and  addressing  the  people  from  the  lostra. — By 
attaXt  in  this  sentence  is  meant,  not  boyhood,  but  the  period  of 
Cicero's  entering  on  active  and  professional  pursuits. 

9.  "Per  (utaJUm,  Cicero  had  already  held  the  offices  of  quarstot 
and  aedile  befcie  he  addressed  the  people  on  this  occasion.  -He 
was  now  in  his  41st  year. 

10.  Hujus  aiictoritatem  loci  attingere,  **  To  have  angfat  to  do 
with  the  authority  of  this  place,''  i.  e.  to  aspire,  in  the  shgfatest 
degree,  to  the  honour  of  addressing  you  from  such  a  place  as  tfiis, 
where  none  but  the  most  eminent  individuals  ought  to  be  heard.— 
Auingere  properly  means,  '*  to  touch  gently,"  **  to  come  in  sligiit  con- 
tact with,"  and  is,  therefore,  the  very  term  to  employ  in  the  present 
case.  It  is  sanctioned  by  the  authority  of  many  MSS.,  and  is 
adopted  by  Graevius,  Emesti,  and  others.  The  common  reading 
contingere  is  too  strong,  implying,  "  to  come  in  full  contact  with," 
"  to  reach,"  &c. 

1 1 .  Nisi  perfectum  ingenio,  &c.  **  But  what  had  been  perfected 
by  maturity  of  talent,  carefully  wrought  out  by  assiduous  applica- 
tion." Cicero  assigns  three  reasons  for  his  not  ascendii^  the  roetxa 
at  an  earlier  period :  first,  the  rule  of  conduct  which  he  had  pie- 
scribed  to  himself,  in  devoting  his  chief  attention,  at  first,  to  the 
private  cases  of  his  friends  :  secondly,  the  modesty  and  diffidence 
irising  from  his  consciousness  of  the  want  of  experience ;  and  thirdly, 
the  conviction,  that  no  one  ought  to  address  the  people  from  the 
place  where  he  then  stood,  except  after  his  abilities  had  become 
matured  by  age,  and  sharpened  by  application  and  extensive  expe- 
rience. 

12.  Omne  meum  tempuSy  6cc.  ^'  I  thought  that  all  my  time 
ought  to  be  devoted  to  the  concerns  of  my  friends,"  L  e.  to  my 
friends  standing  in  need  of  my  assistance  and  advice.  As  regards 
the  peculiar  force  of  temporihus^  in  this  passage,  consult  note  19, 
page  62. — Transmittendum,  More  literally,  **  ought  to  be  trans 
fenced." 

13.  Vestram  catuam.  "  Your  interests."  Compare  the  remark 
of  Manutius :  "  Rostra  enim  nemo  nisi  pro  populo  dieturus  a«- 
eendit." 

14.  Et  meus  labor,  &c.  "  And  my  exertions,  fairly  and  faithfully 
employed  amid  the  dangers  of  private  individuals,  have  reaped  from 
jrour  suffirages  a  most  imple  reward,"  i.  e.  employed  by  me  in  ward* 
ing  off  the  dangers  which  tbTeatened  mv  clients.     Some  commenta« 
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IGT8  consider  tlie  expressions  taste  ifftegreque  as  having  reference  ^"^ 
to  the  Cincian  law,  hy  which  advocates  were  not  allowed  to  take 
any  fees  or  presents  from  their  clients,  {vid.  Legal  Index.)    The 
allusion,  however,  seems  rather  to  be  a  generat  one,  to  professional 
fidelity  and  care. 

15.  Propter  dUationem  eomHiomm.  "  On  account  of  the  adjourn 
ment  of  tli^  comitia."  The  comitia  were  adjourned,  i.  e.  stopped, 
and  put  off  to  another  day,  for  various  reasons.  Any  magistrate  of 
equal  or  greater  authority  than  the  one  who  presided,  might,  as  well 
as  tho  latter,  take  the  auspices  before  the  meeting  was  held,  espe- 
cially if  he  wished  to  Hinder  an  election,  or  prevent  a  law  from 
being  passed.  If  such  magistrate,  therefore,  declared  that  he  had 
Heard  thunder  or  seen  ligh|ning,  the  comitia  were  bA>ken  off,  and 
deferred  to  another  day.  The  same  result  was  produced  if  any 
person,  while  they  were  holding,  was  seized  with  epilepsy,  if  a  tern 
pest  arose,  if  a  tribune  of  the  commons  interposed  his  veto,  <&c. 

16.  Ter  praetor  primus^  6lc.     "  I  was  thrice  declared  first  prae 
tor  by  all  the  centuries^*'  i.  e.  twice  at  the  two  comitia  that  were 

.broken  off,  and  where  the  people  had  already  manifested  their  good 
wishes  towards  him,  and  the  third  time  when  he  was  actually  elected. 
The  number  of  praetors  at  diis  time  was  eight.    He  was  called 
praetor  prtmuSf  or  first  praetor,  who  had  the  largest  number  of  votes, 
and  the  result  of  the  election  was  always  proclaimed  by  the  voice 
of  a  herald,  who  was  said  renundare,  "  to  declare"  the  result,  just 
u  the  successful  candidates  were  said  renunciari. — Plutarch  in 
Axrms  us,  that,  on  this  occasion,  Cicero  had  many  persons  of  dis 
Action  for  competit<»8,  and  yet  he  was  returned  first.      {Vii 
Cie.  c.  9.) 

17.  CeniuriiB  cunetis.    The  praetors  were  chosen  at  the  Com, 
itta  centwrtatOy  as    were  also  the  consuls,   censors, .  &c.     The 
ffiferior  magistrates,  such  as  tiie  aediles,  tribunes,   quaestors,  ^ 
were  elected  at  the  comitia  trihUa.    At  the  latter  of  these  comitia, 
the  vote  of  each  citizen  counted,  whereas  at  the  centuriata  the 
centuries  of  the  different  classes  voted  as  such.     Thus,  there  were     » 
193  centuries,  forming  six  classes,  and  of  these  the  first  and  richest 
dasa  consisted  of  ninety  seven  centunes.     If  the  centuries  of  the 
first  dass  agreed,  the  affair  was  decided.    This  arrangement,  which 
dated  back  as  far  as  the  time  of  Servius  Tullias,  was  intended,  to 
place  all  the  power  in  the  hands  of  the  upper  classes. 

id.  Et  quid  aliis  praescriheretis.  **  And  what  course  of  conduct 
f  >Q  piMciibed  to  others,"  i.  e.  in  case  they  ^h  to  attam  to  your 
favour  in  at  signal  a  manner  as  I  had.  The  course  prescribed  was 
thfis  «iin0  vihkh  Cicero  bad  pursued,  namely  to  devote  thm  eariier 
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^1  efforts  to  the  concerns  of  friends  and  clients,  until .  tl  e  eipenmei 
which  this  brought  along  with  it  entitled  them  to  come  forward  with 
strong  claims  on  the  favour  of  the  people. 

19.  Quantum  vos  honorilmst  6lc.  "As  you  have  willed  there 
should  be  in  the  circumstance  of  your  conferring  honours  upon  me," 
i.  e.  as  you  have  willed  should  lie  annexed  to  the  offices  which  you 
have  bestowed  upon  me. — Honorilms  trMndandis.  Literally,  "  ir 
assigning  honours."  Compare  the  explanation  of  Fabricius. 
**  dum  honor es  mihi  mandatisy  The  conmion  text  has  mtaid/osi^ 
duiUf  for  which  we  have  given  mandandis  with  Fabiicius,  Emesti 
and  others,  on  the  authority  of  several  MSS. 

20.  Et  ad  agendunij  &c.  "  And  as  much  fitness  foraddres&mg 
you,  as  the  lAnost  daily  exercise  of  speaking  has  been  able  to  biing 
with  it  to  a  man  of  industrious  habits,  from  the  practice  of  the 
bar,"  i.  e.  to  one  who  has  thus  far  been  merely  a  pleader  at  the 
bar. — Ad  agendum.  Literally,  *' for  treating  with  you."  Compars 
note  4,  page  71. 

2L  Ea  apud  COS  utar,  6lc.  "I  will  exert  it  with  those,"  dec 
i.  e.  "  in  the  presence  of,"  or,  *^  before  those,"  The  allusioQ  is  to 
the  Roman  people  assembled  in  comitia. 

22.  Dicendo.     This  ser\'es  to  explain  ad  agendum^  in  the  piev> 
ous  part  of  the  sentence,  with  which  it  is  synonymous.       • 
72      ^'  ^"*  ^  quoque  m,  &c.     "Who  have   thought  that  scnne 
recompense  for  this  also  should  be  awarded  me  by  their  suffrages." 
By  the  expression  ci  reiy  Cicero  means,  not  so  much  the  mere  habit 
of  speaking  at  the  bar,  considered  in  itself,  as  the  fact  of  his  having 
always  exerted  himself  there  in  defending  the  welfare  and  interests 
of  his  friends  and  clients. — Fructum.     The  recompense  alluded  to 
was  the  praetorship,  which  he  had  obtained  that  very  year.    A.  U 
C.  687. 

2.  Alque  illudf  &,c.  "  And  I  see  that  the  following  circum' 
stance,  in  particular,  ought  with  good  reason  to  afford  me  a  ground 
of  rejoicing,"  i.  e.  that  I  ought,  with  good  reason,  to  congratulate 
myself  on  the  following  account. 

3.  In  hac  insolita  mihij  &c.     "  In  this,  to  me  unusual,  mode 
of  speaking  from  the  place  wl  sre  I  now  stand,"  i.  e.  unaccus- 
tomed as  I  am  to  harangue  in  this  manner,  and  from  this  place 
The  pronoun  hocj  with  locOf  indicates  the  gesture  of  the  orator. 

4.  Oratio.     "  An  eloquent  appeal."     Literally,  "  an  oration,"  oi 
*  harangue." 

6.  Dijicilius  est  ^iium^  &c.  ^  On  account,  namely,  of  the  rich 
abundance  of  materials,  with  which  the  merits  of  Pompey  cannot 
&il  to  supply  the  speaker.     Cicero's  harangue  here  will  remind  to« 
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•radent  of  tne  exoidium  of  Lysias,  m  the  speech  against  Eratos-  'J'^ 

thenes  :    0^«  Sip^aerBat  ^oi  SoxeT  hropov  eivat,   cj  avSpes  itKavTal 

dWh  ittt^aaaddt  XiyovTt, 

6.  Copia.  "  An  abundant  supply  of  materials," — Modu*. 
•*  some  limit." 

7.  Unde  kaec  omnia  causa  ducitur.  "  Whence  the  whole  of  the 
affair  now  under  consideration  is  derived."  We  have  adopted 
ducitur  t  the  reading  of  the  best  ediHons,  in  place  of  didtur,  which 
m  exhibited  by  the  common  text. 

8.  Vestris  vectigalibus  aique  sociis.  ''Against  your  tributaries 
and  allies."  The  vectigales  were  they  who  paid  taxes  or  tribute 
in  the  produce  of  their  lands  ;  the  stipendiariif  on  the  contrary,  in 
money  The  former  were  in  a  better  condition  than  the  latter, 
since  the  proportion  of  produce  paid  by  them  depended  always  on 
the  nature  of  the  crop,  being  less  in  years  of  scarcity  than  in  those 
when  the  harvests  were  abundant ;  whereas,  in  the  case  of  the 
atipendiariif  the  amount  was  always  the  same  one  year  witn  another. 
Consult  Ernestif  Clav,  Cic.  s.  y.  stipendiariusy  and  the  authorities 
there  cited. 

9.  Mithridate  et  THgrane.  The  former,  king  of  Pontus,  the 
latter  of  Armenia.    Tigranes  was  son-in-law  to  Mithridates.     Con 

*  suit  Historical  Index. 

10.  Quoi-um  alter  relictus.  "  The  one  of  whom  being  left  unmo 
tested  after  defeat,"  i.  e.  not  being  pushed  after  defeat ;  the  victory  on 
the  part  of  the  Romans  not  being  followed  up.  Tire  allusion  is  to 
Mithridates,  who,  after  being  repeatedly  overcome  by  LucuUus,  had 
again  become  powerful,  the  Roman  general  not  being  able  to  follow 
up  his  successes,  in  -consequence  of  the  mutinous  spirit  of  his 
troops.  Part  of  his  army  had  been  discharged  and  disembodied, 
Ihe  remainder  transferred  to  Glabrio.  Compare  the  end  of  chapter 
9  :  **  Hie  in  ipso  illo  maXoy^  &c. 

•  11.  Alter  lacessitus.  "  The  other  provoked  by  your  arms,"  i  e 
roused  to  action  by  the  movements  of  Lucullus.  This  is  a  mere 
pjece  of  oratorical  exaggeration.  The  truth  was,  Mithridates  and 
Tigranes  were  on  the  point  of  entering  Lycaonia  and  Cilicia  with 
heir  whole  force,  when  Lucullus  maiched  into  Armenia.  {Plu4. 
Vit.  Lucull.  c.  *Z4tf  seq.) 

12.  Asiam.     The  Roman  province  of  Asia  is  here  meant,  com 
^oliending  Mysia,  Lydia,  Caria,  and  Phrygia.     Consult  Geograph- 
ical Index. — ^The  revenues  of  this  province  were  extremely  rich,  arjd 
hence  the  tempting  nature  of  the  prize.      COmpare  the  remark  dt 
Manntiiu :  <*  Asiam,  cujus  certissima  et  magna  vectigalta.** 

18.  Eguii^but  Romani$.     The  Roman  knights,    or   equite», 
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^2  f&rmed  the  public  wveaaos  firom  the  codboib. — HaneMtisthmt  mna 
**  A  very  honourable  class  of  men."  Cicero,  himself  of  •eqiiestiki 
origin,  always  uses  this  and  similar  language  in  speaking  of  tha 
ei|uites. 

14.  Quorum  magnae  res  aguntur^  &c.  '*  Large  sums  belongnig 
to  whom  are  now  at  stake  there,  being  laid  out  by  them  in  the 
farming  of  your  revenues."  The  equites,  or,  as  they  were  mora 
commonly  called,  puJilteani,  had  purchased  the  revenues  of  the 
province  of  Asia  from  the  censors,  for  a  large  amoimt,  and  were  to 
look  to  the  actual  collection  of  those  revenues  for  reimbursement 
and  profit.  The  laige  sums  of  money,  thus  advanced  by  them  to 
the  state,  were  endangered  by  the  prospect  of  war,  since  succesi 
on  the  part  of  the  foe,  and  the  consequent  ravaging  of  the  fields^ 
would  impair  of  course  the  productiveness  of  the  province,  •  aod 
lessen  materially  the  chances  of  repayment. 

15.  Occupatae.  Equivalent  here  to  coUocatae.  Compare  pre 
Flacc  21:  "  Pecuniam  adoUscentulOy  grandi  fenorCf  fidudaUamen 
aeceptaf  occupavisti:"  and  also,  tn  Verr.  1,  36  :  **  PectmiM  oeoh 
par  at  apud  populos,  et  syngrapkas  feceraty 

16.  Qui.  "  These.'* — Pro  necessitudine,  &c.  «  On  account 
of  the  intimate  connexion  which  exists  between  me  and  that  order." 
Cicero,  as  we  have  already  remarked,  was  himself  of  equeetriaa 
family.  Compare  pro  Rah.  6  :  "  Vos  equites  Romani  videts  :  seiHs 
me  or  turn  a  vobis.'''* 

17.  Periculaque  rerum  suarum.  "  Aiid  the  dangers  to  which 
their  own  private  fortunes  are  exposed." 

18.  Bithyniae.  Consult  Geographicallndex. — Quae  nunc vestra 
provincia  est.  **  Which  is  now  a  province  of  yours."  Nicomedes, 
the  last  sovereign  of  Bithynia,  had,  by  his  will,  made  the  Roman 
people  his  heirs.  The  ostensible  cause  of  this  bequest  was  grati- 
tude to  the  Romans,  for  having  been  restored  to  his  dominions  l^ 
Sylla  after  having  been  driven  out  by  Mithridates.  {Eutrop^  6,  6. 
— Appian.  B.  M.  7.) 

19.  Regnum  Arioharzanis.  Cappadocia,  Ariobarzanes  was 
thrice  driven  firom  his  throne  by  Mithridates.  The  first  and  second 
time  he  was  restored  by  LucuUus,  the  third  by  Pompey.  The 
period,  alldded  to  in  the  text,  is  that  which  intervened  between  his 
second  expulsion  and  final  restoration,  and  during  which  Mithridates 
had  again  become  powerful  in  consequence  of  the  recall  of  Lucullus. 
{Appian,  B.  S.4S.-^Id.  B.  M.  10  seqq.) 

20.  Ab  eo  hello  discedere.  It  was  now  about  eight  years  smce 
Lucullus  was  sent  to  the  Mithridatic  war,  and  he  had  during  this 
period,  by  a  series  oi  bnlliai!H  successes,  acquired  for  himself  a  bgfa 
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nditsry  reputation^  He  had  driven  Mithridates  out  of  his  kmgdom  >J^2 
of  Pontus,  and  gained  soveral  memorable  victories  over  him  and  his 
«>n-in-)aw  Tigranes.  His  succ  -ss,  however,  occasioned  envious 
feelings  at  Rome,  and  it  was  a  legcd  against  him,  that  he  had  not 
pusned  the  war  with  vigour  against  either  Mithridates  or  Tigranes, 
that  ho  might  furnish  a  pretext  for  his  being  stili  continued  in  conv- 
mand.  His  army,  besides,  had  become  restless  and  mutinous,  from 
the  perpetual  fatigues  to  which  thoy  were  exposed,  but  principally 
£N)m  the  factious  arts  of  Clodius,  brother-in-law  to  Lucullus,  who 
was  an  ofBcer  in  the  army,  and  conceived  himself  neglected  by  the 
commander.  The  disaffection  of  the  troops  was  still  farther 
increased  by  an  unlucky  defeat  of  Triarius,  one  of  the  lieutenants 
of  Lucullus,  who,  in  a  rash  engagement  with  Mithridates,  was 
destroyed,  with  the  loss  of  his  camp  and  the  best  of  his  troops. 
As  soon,  therefore,  as  they  heard  that  Glabrio,  the  consul  of  the 
previous  year,  was  appointed  to  succeed  him,  and  had  actual^ 
arrived  in  Asia,  they  broke  out  into  open  mutiny,  and  refused  to  fol- 
low Lucullus  any  longer,  declaring  that  they  had  ceased  to  be  his 
soldiers. 

21.  Huie  qui  swccesserit^  &c.  "That  the  individual  who  has 
succeeded  him  is  but  ill  prepared  for  the  management  of  so  impor- 
tant a  war.'*  The  allusion  is  to  Glabrio,  wjio  was  appointed  to 
succeed  Lucullus.  The  words  non  satis  esse  paratum  ostensibly 
refer  to  the  inadequate  state  of  his  resources  ;  but  they  contain  also 
a  covert  allusion  to  his  mental  incapacity.  Cicero  (J3ru^^8)  de- 
scribes Glabrio,  as  "  Socors  ipsius  ruUura,  negligensque,^^ — The 
student  will  mark  the  force  of  the  subjunctive  mood  in  svtccesserit. 
The  speaker  gives  merely  the  language  of  rumour,  and  does  not 
state,  as  a  fact  within  his  own  knowledge,  that  Glabrio  has,  by  this 
lime,  actually  assumed  the  command.  So  that  qui  successerit 
aieans  in  truth,  "  who  is  said,  by  this  time,  to  have  succeeded  him." 
-In  place  of  successerit  some  read  suceurreritj  which  last  Hoto- 
mann  endeavours  to  defend,  as  expressing  the  eagerQ^ss  with  which 
Glabrio  seized  the  command,  when  superseding  Lucullus.  But 
tuceesserit  is  every  way  preferable. 

.  22.  Unum,  "  That  one  individual."  Alluding  to  Pompey. — 
Eundem  hunc  unum,  &c.  "  That  this  same  one  individual  is  feared 
kj  the  enemy,  no  one  besides." 

S3.  Causa  quae  sit.  "  What  is  the  nature  of  the  affair  before 
foo,"  i.  e.  what  is  the  nature  of  the  discussion  which  now  claims 
foor  attention. 

M.  D4  gemre  belli,    **  Of  the  character  of  the  war." 

8B  Ai  9iiuUum  persequendi.    "To  the  desire  of  inflictuiga 
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f  2  B^^^rc  retaliacion."    These  words  are  omittec  ja  the  cojEunon  tasv 

but  supplied  by  Graevius  and  Ernesti  from  MSS. 

26.  In  quo  agitur^  6ui.  **  For  in  it  the  glory  of  the  Roman  peopk 
IS  at  stake."  In  quo,  beginning  the  clause,  is  equivalent  to  ruan  tn  eo 
73  ^'  ^^^^i'^^^'^  vectigalia  et  maxima.  **  The  surest  and  most 
important  revenues."  We  have  here  another  specimen  of  oratorical 
axaggeration,  since  elsewhere  {de  leg,  agr.  2,  29)  Cicero  speaks  id 
the  Campanian  vectigalia  as  the  surest  and  best :  **  An  igncnUui 
cetera  iUa  magnijica  populi  Romani  vectigalia^  perievi  aaepe  fiM> 
mento  fortunae,  inclinatione  temporis  pendere  J  Quid  ru}t  Asiae 
portusy  quid  Syriae  rura,  quid  omnia  transma,rina  vecHgaUa  jWDtt- 
built,  tenuissima  suspicione  praedonum  out  hostium  injeeta  1  At 
vero  hoc  agri  Campani  vectigal  cum  ejusmodi  eat,  ut  domi  sit,  et 
omnibus  praesidiis  oppidorum  tegatur :  tum  neque  hellia  infeshtm, 
nee  fructibua  varium,  nee  coelo  at  loco  calamitosum  esse  aolet." 

2.  Et  pads  omamenta,  6lc.  "  You  will  have  to  seek  anew  for 
both  the  ornaments  of  peace,  and  the  sinews  of  war,*'  i.  e.  you  will 
miss,  you  will  feel  the  want  of  what  constitute  the  ornaments  of 
peace,  &c.  The  same  idea  is  expressed  in  the  second  oratioD 
against  the  agrarian  law  of  RuUus,  (c.  29,)  already  referred  to  in  the 
previous  note :  *'  Pacis  omamentum,  subsidium  belli,  fundamentum 
vectigaiiufnV  Compare  chapter  6,  of  the  present  speech :  **  Siet 
belli  utilitatem  et  pacis  dignitatem  sustinere  vultisy 

3.  A  vohis  et  ipsorum,  &.c.  In  the  early  editions,  and  in  most 
MSS.,'  we  find  a  vohis  et  imperatoribus  reipublicae  consuUndum 
Lambinus  obtained  the  reading  in  the  text  from  three  MSS.,  and  it 
has  been  adopted  by  Gracvius,  Emesti,  and  others.  Emesti  re- 
marks :  "  Ego  vero  mcllam  causam  idoneam  video  quare  hie  impera 
tores  populi  Romani  commemorentur,  cum  de  uno  deligendo  agatwr, 
et  qwidem  per  populum  Romanum.  * 

4.  Delenda  vohis,  <&c.  "  That  stam,  contracted  in  the  previous 
Mithridatic  war,  must  be  effaced  by  you,  which  has  now  sunk 
deeply  in,  and,  become  identified  by  lapse  of  time  with  the  name 
of  the  Roman  people."  Inveterasco,  which  we  have  here  rather 
paraphrased  than  translated,  means  literally,  "  to  grow  old  in,"  "  to 
gather  strength  by  age  or  time,"  "  to  become  deeply  rooted,"  &c. 

D.  Quod  is,  &c  "  That  he,"  &c.  Referring  to  Mithrid&tes, 
and  his  indiscriminate  slaughter  oi  the  Romans  in  Asia.  Thii 
monarch  sent  secret  orders  to  all  the  governors  of  his  Asiatic  prov- 
inces, enjoining  on  them  to  massacre,  on  the  thirtieth  day  after  the 
receipt  of  these  instructions,  all  the  Romans  and  Italians  in  their 
several  districts,  without  regard  to  age  or  sex,  and  to  leave  their 
bodies  without  the  rites  of  burial.     (Apptan.  B.  M  2SJ    Platarck 
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the  number  ■lam  on  this  occasion  to  have  been  150,000.  >^^ 
{Vit.  SyU.  c.  24.)    Valenus  Maximus  (^9,  2,  3)  gives  it  as  80,000, 
which  is  probably  nearer  the  truth.     This  event  occurred  in  the 
consulship  of  Sylla  and  Q.  Pompeius  Rufus,  A.  U.  C.  666,  D.  C.  88. 

6.  Uno  die.  The  massacre  took  place  on  the  same  day  through- 
ou*.  the  cities  of  Asia.  The  interval  of  thirty  days  was  prescribed, 
tn  order  that  the  secret  intelligence  might  be  communicated  in  time 
'jo  the  more  distant  cities.  The  messenger  would  have  time  to  visit 
il   in  thirty  days,  and  all  would  then  be  prepared  to  act  in  concert. 

7.  Tot  tn  civitatihus.  Appian  {B.  M.  23)  enumerates  several 
ol  the  Greek  cities  of  Asia  which  obeyed  the  cruel  directions  of 
Mithcidatcs,  and  mentions  a^so  the  different  ways  in  which  the  order 
was  executed.  Temples  and  altars  afforded  no  refuge.  The  only 
two  states  that  remained  faithful  to  the  Romans,  amid  the  general 
defeccion  which  followed  this  disaster,  were  Magnesia  and  Hhodes. 

8.  Atque  una  literarum  significaiione.  "And  by  the  import 
of  a  single  letter."  The  confidential  messenger  had  a  letter,  or 
general  circular,  which  he  showed  to  each  of  the  governors  of  the 
cities. 

9.  Gives  RomanoSf  6ce.  "Marked  out  Roman  citizens  foi 
butchery  and  death."  We  have  altered,  in  translating,  the  position 
of  trucidandos  and  necandos,  in  order  to  adapt  the  meaning  more  to 
the  English  idiom.  Trttcido  is  to  put  to  death  with  circumstances 
of  cruelty,  to  butcher,  &c. 

10.  Sed  ah  iUo  tempore,  &c.  "But  is  now  reigning  for  the 
twenty-third  year  from  that  period."  This  oration  was  delivered 
A.  U-.  C.  687.     The  massacre  took  place  A.  U.  C.  666. 

11.  Neque  Cappadociae  latebris.  "  Nor  in  the  lurking  places  of 
Cappadocia."  The  term  latebrae  refers  to  the  inland  situation  of 
this  country,  compared  with  the  other  regions  that  border  upor 
Pontus.  Compare  the  remark  of  Manutius  :  "  Quia  gentium  um- 
versarumj  quae  Pontum  accolunt,  una  maxime  introrsus  recedit  .*" 
and  also  Cicero,  {Agr.  2,  21,)  "  Jn  Paphlagoniae  tenebris,  atque  in 
Cappadociae  solitudine.** 

12.  E  patrio  regno.  Pontus.  Mithridates  was  the  seventh 
monarch  of  the  name^hat  ruled  over  this  country. — Atqv^  in  vestria 
wectigaUhus,  ^lc.  "  And  to  carry  on  his  operations  in  the  midst  of 
f  jor  tributaries,  that  is,  under  the  very  eyes  of  Asia."  The  force 
•f  huxj  in  this  clause,  is  apparent  from  its  being  contrasted  witn 
U^ebria  oceuUare.  Compare  Ep.  ad  Quint,  frjtr.  1, 1,  2  :  "  I^tam 
mrtutefift  .lum  latere  in  ten^briSf  neqv^  esse  abditam,  sed  in  luce 
AsioA,  in  oculis  elarissimae  promnciae,  a:'que  tn  auiibus  omnium 
f CNlNMi  eff««  jwritem." 

27 
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'^3      13.  Iru^yiia  vietortM,    *«  The  badges  of  Tictoiy,''i.e. 

and  other  emblems  of  success.     Some  commentatora  consider  the 

allusion  to  be  to  trimnphs,  but  enoneously. — Non  vtetoriam.  '*  Not 

▼Ictory  itself." 

14.  L.  Murena.  L.  Licimus  Muiena  was  the  lieutenant  of  Sylla 
Consult  Historical  Index. 

15.  Pulsus  superahuque  regruaret.  '*  Though  z^ubed  sal 
vanquished  stiQ  reigned." 

46.  Qitod  egerunt.  **  For  what  they  did,"  i  e.  propter  id  qmi 
egerunt. — Quod  reliquerunt.  "  For  what  they  left  undone."  Mat 
thiae  considers  quod  a  conjunction  here,  and  after  reliquerunt  midw* 
stands  Mitkridatem.  The  construction  we  have  adopted  is  much 
simpler.  If  quod  be  a  conjunction  with  reUquerunt,  it  must  also  be 
a  conjunction  with  egerunt,  than  which  nothing  can  be  mote  awk- 
ward. 

17.  Respuhlica.  **  The  state  of  pul)lic  affairs  at  home."  Tm 
successes  of  the  Marian  faction  at  home  induced  Sylla  to  return  to 
Italy.  He  made  one  treaty  with  Mithridates ;  and  Mnrens,  his 
lieutenant,  when  recalled  by  him,  made  another.  Hence,  in  strict- 
ness, the  present  was  the  third  Mithhdatic  war. 

18.  Murenam  Sulla  revocavit.  Sylla  had  pressing  occasioii, 
very  probably,  for  all  these  troops  in  Italy.  According  to  Plutarch, 
(who  obtains  his  information  from  the  commentaries  of  Sylla,)  As 
had  to  encounter  on  his  return  home,  upon  this  occasion,  fifteep 
generals,  who  had  under  them  not  loss  than  twenty-five  legions 
{Vit.  SulL  c.  27.) 

19.  Omne  reliquum  tempus.     Referring  to  the  mterval  between 
the  departure  of  Murena  and  the  renewal  of  hostilities  by  the  Ro 
mans. — Ad  comparationem  novi.  "  To  prepaiations  for  a  new  one." 

20.  Qui  posteaquarrit  &c.  **  For  after  he  had  built  and  equipped," 
&c.     Qui  beginning  a  clause  is  here  equivalent  to  ille. 

21.  Bosporanis.  "  Against  the  inhabitants  of  the  Bosporus." 
The  people  of  the  Thracian  Bosporus  {straits  of  Constantinople) 
are  meant,  who  had  revolted  from  him  to  the  Romans 

22.  Legatos.  L.  Magius  and  L.  Fannii||,  expatriated  citizens 
of  Rome,  and  belonging  to  the  Marian  faction,  who  had  fled  tQ 
Mithridates,  and  had  persuaded  him  to  send  them  as  ambassadors  to 
Sertorius,  the  head  of  the  Marian  party,  who  was  now  very  power- 

.  ful  in  Spain.     {Appian.  B.  M.  68.)    Asconius,  in  his  comments  on 
the  first  oration  against  Verres,  (c.  34,)  remarks  as  follows  :  "  Hx 
transfugae  facti,  a  Mariano  exercitUf  apud  Mithridatem  agetites, 
ah  eodem  rege  ad  Sertoriupi  missi  erant  depaetscenda  soctetate  bell 
tdversus  Romanos :  quos  in  Italia  jam  positos,  et  ad  Sertorwm 
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testinanUty  et    hosUa  jvdicaotrai,  tt    mqmrendot  mandaverat  1^3 

§encUus.^^ 

23.  Ac  Uterus.  "  And  letters,"  i.  e.  proposals  or  despatches. 
The  MSS.  vary  considerably  here.     Some  have  Ecbaianis,  which 

Js  the  reading  adopted  in  the  common  text,  others  ElectaniSf  Elee- 
tariisy  e  Lebetanisy  ac  literas.  This  latter  reading  has  been  adopted 
by  Matthiae,  Orellius,  and  others.  It  is  certainly  far  preferable  to 
EcbatiiniSf  since  Ecbatana,  in  Media,  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
visited  by  Mithridates,  or  even  Tigranes. 

24.  Ad  eos  duces*  Referring  to  Sertorius  and  his  followers. 
This  commander  had  formed  a  senate,  composed  of  the  senators 
proscribed  by  Sylla,  as  well  as  others  of  his  own  choosing,  and 
endeavoured,  m  every  possible  respect,  to  imitate  the  form  of  gov- 
ernment at  home.  The  leaders  referred  to  were,  besides  himself, 
his  lieutenants  and  other  officers. — Duohus  in  locts.  Pontus  and 
Spam. 

25.  Uno  consilio'.  **  In  accordance  with  one  common  plan  of 
(^rations." — A  hints  hostium  copiis.  The  distributive  numerals 
are  used  with  words  which  have  no  singular,  or  whose  singular,  as 
in  the  present  instance,  has  a  different  signification  from  the  plural. 
[Zumptf  L.  G.  p.  72.)  This  rule  is  of  use  in  translating :  thus, 
duae  literacy  "  two  letters  of  the  alj^abet,"  but  binae  literaey  "  two 
epistles."  Tria  vcstimentOy  **  three  pieces  of  clothing,"  but  tema 
vestimenta,  "  three  suits  of  clothing."  Quatuor  castra^  "  four  for- 
tresses," or  "  castles,"  but  quatema  castra,  **  four  camps,"  &c.  . 

1.  Vos,  ancipiti  contentione  districtiy  6lc.     *'  You,  embarrassed  ^^ 
by  a  contest  pressmg  you  on  both  sides,  might  have  to  contend  for 
empire  itself,"  1.  e.  for  the  very  existence  of  your  empnre.    Dtstnctt 

18  here  equivalent  to  in  oHgustias  redaetu     Some  read  destrtcti^ 
others  distractiy  but  both  are  infonor. 

2.  Sed  tamen  alterius  partis,  &c.  "  The  danger,''  however, 
vvhich  threatened  on  one  side,  from  Sertorius  and  Spain."  Manutius 
suspects  the  wards  Sertoriaruze  atque  Hispaniensis  of  being  a  mere 
gloss 

3.  Firmamenti  ac  robons,  "  Of  endunng  strength."  Literally, 
**  of  stability  and  strength."  Owing,  namely,  to  the  mihtary  talents 
if  Sertonus. 

4.  CtL  Pompeii  dhnno  consilio,  &c.  "  Was  warded  off  by  the 
godlike  wisdom  and  unequalled  valour  of  Cneius  Pompeius."  This 
is  the  language  of  gross  adulation.  Sertorius  was  incomparably 
the  better  general  of  the  two,  and,  had  he  not  lost  his  life  by  the 
treSfCheiy  of  some  of  his  followers,  would  moeit  certainly  have  proved 
fDperior  IB  the  contfit— -Cic«io  had  tht  ctnifliilshiqi)  in  view,  and 
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174  object,  therefiire,  wu  to  gain  the  good  will  of  the  people  by  extoDnig 
their  favourite,  and  secure  also  by  this  means  the  firiendship  of 
Pompey. 

5.  In  altera  parte.  '*  In  the  opposite  quarter."  Refening-  to 
Asia. — Ita  res  a  L.  Luadlo,  6lc.  Cicero's  object  is  to  depreciate 
Lucullus,  in  proportion  as  he  seeks  to  elevate  the  character  of 
Pompey.  He  manages  this,  however,  with  great  adroitness,  foi  as 
a]^)arently  allows  great  praise  to  Lucullus,  but  then  there  is  always 
something  added  which  diminishes  its  force.  Whereas,  in  Pompey's 
case,  his  commendations  are  unbounded,  and  even  fulsome.  Lucul- 
lus, like  Sertorius,  was  far  superior  to  Pompey  in  military  talents. 

6.  Inilia  gestarum  rerum.  '*  Beginnings  of  exploits."  Alluding 
to  the  earlier  movements  of  Lucullus  in  the  Mithridatic  war. 

7.  Haec  autem  extrema.  "These  latter  reverses,  however." 
Mithridates  had,  on  the  departure  of  Lucullus,  not  only  regained 
possession  of  Pontus,  but  had  even  made  an  inroad  into  the  Roman 
province  of  Asia.  He  had  defeated  also  the  lieutenants  of  Lucullus, 
and  made  himself  master  of  a  large  part  of  Asia  Minor.  Compare 
chapter  9. 

8.  Non  cidpae,  sed  fortunae.  **  Not  to  any  fault  of  his,  but  tc 
his  ill-fortune."  This,  though  apparently  fair,  is  in  fact  very  invidi- 
ously  uttered.  Cicero  afterward,  in  enumerating  the  qualifications 
cf  an  able  general,  gives  good  fortune  a  very  conspicuous  place, 
and  finds,  of  course,  a  very  great  abundance  of  it  in  his  favourite 
P.ompey. 

9.  Alio  loco.  He  returns  to  Lucullus  in  the  8th  chapter. — Ota 
Hone  nostra.     **  By  any  remarks  of  mine." 

10.  Afficta  esse.     "  To  be  bestowed  upon  him."   Affingere  liter 
ally  means,  to  add  by  framing,  devising,  or  inventing.     Compare 
pro  Cluentj  c.  4 :  "  Faciam  ut  inteUigatis         '    quid  error  affinxe- 
rit,  quid  invidia  conjlarit." 

11.  Exorsus.  "  The  true  beginmng." — Quern  vohis,  &lc.  "What 
feelings  you  are  to  think  ought  to  be  entertained  by  you." 

12.  Mercatoribus  ac  naviculariist  <&c.  "  Because  their  traders 
and  proprietors  of  vessels  were  treated  in  too  wrongful  a  manner." 
The  merccUoreSy  among  the  Romans,  remained  a  very  short  time  in 
a  place,  visited  many  countries,  and  were  almost  constantly  occu- 
pied with  exporting  and  importing  articles  of  merchandise.  The 
negotiaJoreSf  on  the  other  hand,  remained  for  some  consideraole 
time  in  a  particular  spot. — Naviculariis.  This  is  the  reading  of 
Lambinus,  and  is  adopted  also  by  Graevius,  Emesti,  and  others 
ft  is  found  in  good  MSS.  The  sarly  editions  have  navicuiaiorilmt 
«rhich  occurs  nowhere  else  in  the  ancient  writeis 
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13.  Totmillihus.  Plutarch,  at  we  have  already  remarked,        ea  ^^ 
ue  number  150,000,  but  Valerius  Maximus  80,000. 

14.  Legati  quod  erant  appellati  superhius.  "  Because  their 
ambassadors  were  addressed  in  too  haughty  a  manner."  '  icero 
purposely  lessens  the  nature  of  the  offence,  that  it  may  be  coiv.  asted 
the  more  forcibly  with  the  conduct  of  Mithridates.  Hd  make  4  it  to 
havo  been  merely  an  employment  of  haughty  language  on  the  i>art  o. 
the  Corinthians.  What  the  insult  really  was  is  differently  /epre 
■ented  by  the  ancient  writers,  and  nowhere  clearly  appears,  otiabo 
^8,  p.  881,  Casaub.)  says,  that  filth  was  thrown  upon  the  Roman 
ambasssadors  from  one  of  the  houses  of  the  city,  as  they  were  pas- 
smg  by  :  nvi^  xai  rdv  vpeerBeoiVf  irapi6vT(ov  rhv  oixiav  airHVf  iBap^riffav 
KaravrXfiaai  P6p0opov.  Livy,  on  the  Other  hand,  {Epit,  lib.  62,)  states, 
that  personal  violence  was  offered  them  :  "  CorirUhum  ex  senatua 
consulto  diruitf  quod  ibi  legati  Romani  violati  erant,^ 

15.  Exstinctum.  Referring  grammatically  to  lumen.  Some  read 
exstinctam,  agreeing  with  CorirUhum.  Corinth  was  destroyed  hy 
Mummius,  the  Roman  consul,  and  with  it  fell  the  Achaean  league. 
Consul!  Geographical  Index. 

IS.  Legatum  populi  Romania  &c.  The  allusion  is  to  Manius 
Aquilius,  who  had  defeated  the  slaves  in  Sicily.  He  was  sent  at 
the  head  of  the  Roman  commissioners  to  restore  to  their  kingdoms 
Nicpmedes  and  Ariobarzanes,  who  had  been  driven  out  by  Mithri- 
dates. His  haughty  demeanour  soon  brought  matters  to  an  open 
rupture  with  that  monarch,  who  defeated  and  took  hun  prisoner. 
The  conqueror  led  him  about  the  country  on  an  ass,  and  obliged 
him  by  blows  and  scourging  to  proclaim,  from  time  to  time,  to  the 
assembled  spectators,  that  he  was  Manius  Aquilius.  At  length  he 
brought  lum  to  Pergamus,  where  he  caused  melted  gold  to  be  poured 
down  his  throat,  as  a  sarcasm  upon  the  cupidity  of  the  Romans 
{Ajrpian.  B.  M.  21.— P/tn.  if.  N.  33,  U.) 

17.  RH  liber tatem  civium^  dtc.  "Tney  brooked  not  even  an 
mfringement  of  the  personal  privileges  of  Roman  citizens." 

18.  Verho.  "  Only  by  word."  Compare  the  language  of  the 
•peaker  just  above :  '*  Legati  quod  erant'  appellati  super  bins, ^^^^ 
lUi  persecuti  sunt.    "  They  avenged." 

19.  Vos  legatum^  &c.  "  Will  you  leave  unnoticed  an  ambassa- 
ior  put  to  death  by  every  species  of  torture  V  Before  relinquetit 
■ome  editions  have  invMum  expressed,  but  it  arose  probably  from  a 
marginal  glos^.  Relinquetis  is  far  better  without  the  presence  of 
muUum,  and  is  elegantly  opposed  to  persecuti  sunt. 

30.  Quid,  quod  solus  sodorunt,  dec.  "  What  shall  I  say  of  this^ 
ibtt  (he  safety  of  your  alliet  it  involved  in  the  most  imminent  daa* 

37* 
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74  S^'"  '"^^  t«rm8  peneuhun  and  it«crtfii«n (" dangex** and  ''hazard**} 
being  nearly  synonymous,  are  employed  by  Cicero,  according  to  thii 
custom  of  the  Latin  writers,  to  indicate  a*  high  degree  of  daitger, 
and  we  have  rendered  them,  accordingly,  as  one  word. — ^The  eHipaii 
in  quid,  quod,  is  to  be  supplied  as  follows :  Quid  Hcarn  de  koe^ 
quod. 

21.  Duo  rege».    Mithndates  and  his  9on-in-law  Tigranes. 

S2.  Cuncta  Asia  atque  Graecia.  Weiske  considers  Asia  aod 
Graecia  as  ablatives,  "throughout  all  Asia  and  Greece.'*  The 
nominative,  however,  appears  neater,  ^  the  whole  of  Asia  and  of 
Greece.** 

23.  Imperatorem  cerium.  "  A  particular  commander."   Pon^ey. 
— Alium.     Glabrio,  the  consul  of  the  previous  year,  now,  of  comBe, 
proconsul. 
^5      ^  •  Summo  sine  perieulo.    The  risk  alluded  to  is  tiiat  of  ofiending 
the  commander  actually  appointed. 

2.  Unum  mrum.  Pompey. — In  quo  summa  sint  amnuL  "  la 
whom  the  highest  qualities  centre,**  i.  e.  the  highest  qualificationt 
for  the  successful  management  of  the  war. 

d.  Prope.  Pompey  had  just  brought  the  war  with  the  pirates  to 
a  successful  issue,  settling  many  of  them  in  the  Httle  towns  of  Cili- 
cia.  He  was  now  employed  in  visiting  some  of  the  cities  of  the 
east.  : 

4.  Quo  etiam  carent  aegrius.  "  On  which  account  they  even 
feel  the  want  of  him  the  more  sensibly.**  Literally,  "they  want 
him  the  more  painfully^" 

6.  Marilimum  bellum.  "  The  war  with  the  Cilician  pirates.** 
The  power  of  the  pirates,  as  Plutarch  remarks,  ( Vit.  Pomp.  c.  24)  had 
its  foundation  in  Cilicia.  Their  progress  was  the  more  dangerous, 
because  at  first  it  was  little  noticed.  In  the  Mithridatic  war  thev 
assumed  new  confidence  apd  courage,  on  account  of  some  services 
which  they  had  rendered  the  king.  Afterward,  in  the  interval 
between  the  first  and  second  Mithridatic  wars,  the  Romans  being 
engaged  in  civil  contests  at  the  very  gates  of  their  capital,  the  sea 
was  left  unguarded,  and  the  pirates  by  degrees  attempted  higher 
things  ;  not  only  attacking  ships,  but  islands,  "and  maritin»e  towns. 
They  had,  in  various  places,  arsenals,  ports,  and  watch-t<«werB,  all 
strongly  fortified.  The  number  of  then-  galleys  amounted  to  a 
tliousand,  and  the  cities  taken  to  four  hundred.  They  not  only 
msuhed  the  Romans  frequently,  but  also  intercepted  their  convoys, 
and  made  prisoners  of  their  generals.  Nay,  they  not  only  attacked 
th6  Romans  at  sea,  but  infested  the  great  roads,  and  plundered  the 
tiUas  n^ax  the  coast     Two  praetors,  Sextilius  and  Bellinua,  w€n 
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Page, 
tamed  off  with  all  their  servants  and  iictors  ;  and  the  daughter  of  ^^ 
AnUmins,  a  man  ^  ho  had  been  honoured  with  a  triumph,  was  seized 
bj  them  as  she  was  going  to  her  country-house  near  Misenum,  and 
tho  father  was  forced  to  pay  a  large  ransom  for  her  release.  At 
length,  by  the  Gabinian  law,  Pompey  was  sent  against  them,  and 
spe^ily  reduced  them  to  subjection  and  broke  up  their  haunts. 

6.  Impetus  hostium.  Referring  to  the  forces  of  Mithridates, 
whose  movements,  according  to  Cicero,  wero  "  checked  and  re- 
tarded'* by  the  mere  knowledge  that  Pompey  was  in  Asia,  though 
in  a  different  part  of  the  country. 

7.  Quoniam  libere  loqui  non  licet,  llirou^  fear,  namely  of 
offending  the  Roman  commander  who  then  had  charge  of  the  Mith 
ridatic  war. 

8.  Quorum  salutem  talt  viro  commendetis.  **  Of  having  theu 
safety  entrusted  by  you  to  such  an  individual."  Literally,  "  whose 
•afety  3rou  may  entrust,  <&c. 

9.  Atque  hoc  etiam  magis  quam  ceteros,  ***And  on  this  account 
even  more  than  the  rest,"  i.  e.  aique  %it  existimetis  se  hoe  etiam 
magis  iignos  quam  ceteros  socios,  &c. 

10.  Cum  imperio,  "  With  military  command." — Ipsorum  ad- 
vetUust  &c.  **  Tlie  entrance  of  these  same  individuals  into  the 
cities  of  our  allies  differs,"  <&c.  Literally,  **  the  entrances,"  dro. 
Advenlus  being  the  nommative  plural.  Among  the  Latin  writers, 
■bstract  and  verbal  nouns  are  often  put  in  .the  plural,  to  mark  that 
ihe  action  designated  takes  place  at  various  times,  where  in  English 
we  only  use  the  singular. 

11.  Hunc  audiebant  gmiea.  Alluding  to  hb  previous  operations 
In  Italy,  Africa,  Spain,  dec.     Consult  Historical  Index. 

12.  Tanta  temperantia.  "  Of  so  much  self-control."  This  virtue 
18  here  purposely  named  first,  that  it  may  be  contrasted  in  a  more 
fltarked  degree  with  the  rapacitr  that  characterized  the  other  Roman 
commanders. 

13.  Cum  Antiocho.  The  order  of  time  is  not  observed.  The 
war  with  ihe.  Carthaginians  should,  strictly  speaking,  have  been 
named  first.  It  broke  out  A.  U.  C.  489,  and  the  ostensible  cause 
wtt  the  lending  of  aid,  on  the  part  of  the  Romans,  to  the  Mamer- 
tines,  in  Messana,  who  had  entreated  their  aid  against  the  forces  of 
Carthage.  The  true  motive  to  the  war  was  the  spirit  of  rivalry  between 
Rome  and  Carthage.  It  is  called  in  history  the  First  Punic  'War.— 
Next  in  order  was  the  contest  with  Philip,  king  of  Macedonia. 
He  was  the  third  .of  that  name,  and  must  not  be.  confounded  with 
the  father  of  Alexander}  who  lived  long  before.  The  Romans  made 
war  upon  }iim  btfcauae  be  had  attacked  the  Athenians,  the  allies  of 
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>75  the  repablic.  Thu  occuned  A.  U.  C.  658.— Tbe  eoOmoa  wHk 
Antiochus  Jhe  Great,  took  place  A.  U.  C.  562,  and  the  oonteet  waf 
terminated  by  his  defeat  and  submission  the  ensuing  year.  It  was 
connected  with  the  war  agahist  the  Aetolians,  who  had  raised  com- 
motions in  Greece  against  the  allies  of  Rome,  and  had  invited  Ad- 
•iochus,  monarch  of  Syria,  to.  their  aid.  ^ 

14.  Injurns  provoeatos.  '*  Irritated  by  a  series  of  personal  wja 
lies,"  i.  e.  injuries  offered,  not  to  your  allies,  but  to  yourselTes. 

15.  Praesertitn  cum,  &c.  "  Especially  when  your  moat  fin- 
portant  revenues  are  at  stake."  . 

16.  Tanta  s%^.  <*Are  so  inconsiderable."  Ttmta  is  here 
equivalent  to  tantiUa,  or,  more  correctly  speaking,  its  literal  mean- 
ing in  this  passage  is,  '*  so  great,  and  no  greater."  Hence  arises 
the  idea  ot  scantiness  and  dimii  ution.  Instances  of  a  similar  usage 
occur  in  Caesar,  B.  G.  6,  34 :  Praesidii  tarUum  est  (**  there  is  so 
small  a  garrison")  ut  ne  mums  quidem  cvngi  potest,^^  and  Cic.  Ep. 
ad  Fam.  8, 10  :  "  j9i  helium  tantum  erit  ("  so  unimportant")  ui  «w 
aut  successores  susti7i£re  possmt^ 

17.  Asia.  Referri!ig  to  the  Roman  province  of  that  name.  Cod 
suit  note  12,  page  72. 

18.  Ut  et  ubertate  agrorum,  &c  Cicero  here  enumerates  die 
ordinary  sources  of  Roman  revenue,  the  productions  of  the  eardi 
the  pasture-grounds,  and  the  exports  generally. 

19.  Et  belli  utilitatem,  &c.  '*To  uphold  buth  the  means  d 
usefulness  in  war,  and  of  dignity  in  peace."  We  have  retained  the 
common  reading  with  Emesti  and  many  others.  Graevius  gives 
ad  belliy  &.c.,  instead  of  et  belli,  from  one  of  his  MSS.,  and  make 
siLstinere  refer  to  earn  understood.  The  common  lection  is  more 
Ciceronian. 

20.  Cum  venit  calamitas.  **When  calamity  has  actually 
come." — In  vectigalibus.  "  In  the  case  of  your  revenues."— 
Affert  calamitatem.  "  Brings  ruinous  consequences  along  with 
it." 

21 .  Pecora  relinquuntur.  "  The  flocks  are  abandoned."  Ser- 
vius,  in  his  commentary,  {ad  Virg.  Georg.  3,  64,)  cites  this  passage 
apparently,  and  reads  pecua,  from  pecu.  But  pecvu  does  not  oceur 
in  any  of  the  MSS. 

22.  Mercatorum  navigatio  conquiesdt.  "  The  trading  of  the 
merchants  begins  to  subside."  More  freely,  "  commerce  stag- 
nates." 

•yg      1.  Itaque  neque  exportUy  &-c.     Cicero  here  enumerates  the  three 
principal  sources  of  the  revenue  obtained  from  the  Roman  provin 
ip.s  : — 1.  Ex  porta.     "  From  the  harbour,"  i.  e  from  duties  m 
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ftge. 
posed  on  exports  and  imports. — 2.  Ex  iecumuy  **  from  tithes."  'J'g 
The  decumae  were  a  tenth  part  of  com,  and  a  fiflh  of  other  produce, 
paid  by  tlwse  who  tilled  the  public  lands. — Ex  scrvptura  "  From 
the  public  woods  and  pastures."  Scriptura  was  the  tax  paid  from 
public  woods  and  pastures,  and  was  so  called,  because  those,  who 
wished  *xi  feed  their  cattle  there,  subscribed  {scrtbebant)  their  names 
before  the  tanner  of  this  bxanch  of  revenue,  and  paid  a  certain  sura 
for  each  beast. 

2.  Vectigal  conservan  potest.  *'  Can  any  imposts  be  obtained." 
-~-ToHus  anni  fnictua.     "  The  revenue  of  an  entire  year. 

3.  Qui  vectigalia  nobis  pensttant.  "Who  pay  duties  unto 
us." — Qui  exercent  atque  exiguvU.  "  Who  farm  and  collect 
them." 

4.  Cum  publtcofit,  dec.  *'When  the  farmers  of  the  revenue 
think,  that  they  hold,  at  great  risk,  the  very  numerous  bodies  of  slaves 
whom  they  have  employed  in  the  pasture-grounds,  in  the  fields,  in 
the  harbours,  and  custom-houses."  FamUia  is  here  used  in  its 
primitive  sense,  as  denoting  a  body  of.  slaves  belonging  to  a  partic- 
ular master.  Compare  the  remark  of  Festus  :  "  Famuli  origo  ah 
Oscis  dependet,  apud  quos  servus  famel  nominabatur,  unde  et 
familia  vocata.^* 

5.  SaUibus,  The  common  text  has  salinis^  ("  salt-works,")  but 
no  other  trace  has  been  discovered  of  a  revenue  derived  (rom  salt 
works,  in  Asia  Minor ;  and,  what  is  of  still  greater  weight,  if  we 
retain  the  common  lection,  mention  will  only  be  made,  in  this  pas- 
sage, of  two  branches  of  revenue,  the  decumae  and  those  ex  portu, 
while  the  third  branch,  scriptura^  will  be -passed  over  in  silence. 
Influenoed  by  these  considerations,  lipsius  first  conjectured  salHbus 
for  salirUSf  and  his  emendation  has  been  approved  of  by  Gronovius, 
Burmann,  Emesti,  Schutz,  and  others,  and  admitted  by  some  of 
them  into  the  text.  We  have  followed  their  authority.  One  MS. 
of  Lambinus'  has  stlms.  Aldus  conjectured  salictis  as  referring  to 
the  pasture-grounds,  which  abounded  with  groves  of  willow. 

6.  Custodiis.  By  cu^todiae  are  here  meant  a  kind  of  custom- 
houses, where  a  number  of  persons,  generally  slaves,  were  stationed 
bjrthe  publicarUf  to  guard  against  smuggling.  Sometimes,  the  term 
is  applied  to  the  persons  themselves,  and  b  then  analogous  to  our 
modem  expression,  "  custom-house  officers.** 

7.  BHs  rebus  fnd  posse.  "  Can  reap  any  advantage  firom  those 
things." — Qui  vobis  fructui  sunt.  *'  Who  are  the  authors  of  this 
advantage  unto  yon,**  i.  e.  whose  exertions  enable  you  to  reap  this 
advantage.  The  common  text  has  fruetuosi,  for  which  we  have 
ghwD/rifeliit,  the  reading  of  one  of  the  MSS     It  was  first  vdoptod 
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^Q  by  Lambinas,  and  a5iter  him  by  Gnerins  and  otben,  as  mare  m» 
gaut  than  fructuosi. 

8.  Extremum,  '*  As  the  last  point  <m  which  to  touch." — Cum 
etserr  dicturus.    **  "NMien  I  should  come  to  speak." 

9.  Ad  muUorum  bona  etmum.  The  individuals  here  meant  aie 
the  Roman  knights,  who  farmed  the  Asiatic  revenues,  and  those 
traders  who  were  caiiying  on  mercantile  operations  in  that  quartei^ 
both  of  which  classes  of  persons  had  large  sums  of  money  laid  oat 
in  the  province,  and  which  were  consequently  endangered  by  the 
war. 

10.  Quorum  vobts,  &c.  **  For  whom  you,  in  your  wisdom,  Ro- 
mans, ought  to  have  an  especial  regard,"  i  e.  over  wlioee  ioteresta 
you  ough*  carefully  to  watch. 

11.  iVom  et  publicaTii.  The  particle  et,  (**  both,")  is  here  oppos- 
ed to  deinde,  (**  and  in  the  next  place,")  at  the  commencement  if 
the  18th  section. 

12.  Homines  et  hononUtssimi^  &c.  *^  Very  honourable  as  wel 
as  intelligent  men."  Omatissimi  is  considered  by  some  to  refe 
here  to  rank  in  the  state.  It  has  relation  rather  to  general  infoim 
ation  and  intelligence  on  the  part  of  the  individuals  alluded  to. 

13.  Suas  rationesy  6lc.  **  Havb  .ransferred  all  their  businesi 
operations  and  means  to  that  province."  Rationes  and  copiae  are 
explained  immediately  after  by  res  and  forturuUf  *'  affairs  and  (or- 
tunes." 

14.  Nervos.  "  The  smews." — Eum  ordtnem.  The  equestrian 
order. 

15.  Ceteris  ex  ordtnibus.  Excepting  of  course  the  senate,  the 
members  of  which  order  were  not  allowed  to  engage  in  trade. 

16.  Negotiantur.  "  Carry  on  trade."  As  regards  the  distrac- 
tion between  the  negotiatores  and  the  mercatores  consult  note  IS, 
page  74.  ^ 

17.  Pariim  suas  et  suorumy  &c.  The  early  editions  and  the 
MSS.  give  partim  eorum^  for  which  we  have  substituted  the  read- 
ing in  our  text  with  Emesti,  Schutz,  and  others.  Partim  earum 
is  a  good  Ciceronian  phrase,  but  it  makes  an  awkward  collocation 
here  after  homines  gnavi  et  indu^trii  partim  ipsi  •  •  •  •  nego- 
tiantur. 

18.  Prohibere.  "To  shield."— Fidcrc.  "To  foresee."— il 
iepublica  sejunctam  esse  non  posse.  "  Canrot  be  separated  from 
that  of  the  state,"  i.  e.  cannot  fail  to  affect  the  public  prosperity. 

19.  Etenim  illud  primumy  &c.  "  For,  in  the  first  place,  it  avails 
but  Uttle,  that  you  afterward  recover  by  a  victory  the  revenues  that 
have  been  lost  bv  the  farmers  of  them  ;  for  neither  will  the  same 
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lodiTiduaU  poK>»e88  the  means  of  making  a  new  contract,  by  reason  i7g 
of  their  losses,  nor  will  others  have  the  inclination  so  to  do,  on 
account  of  their  fears,''  i.  e,  their  fears  of  being  involved  in  similar 
ruin  with  the  previous  contractors. 

20.  Initio  belli  Asiatici.  He  refers  to  the  period  of  the  general 
massacre  of  the  Romans  in  Asia,  by  order  of  Mithridates.  About 
twenty-three  years  had  elapsed  since  that  event. 

1.  Re3  magnas.     **  Large  amounts."      Referring  to  the  large  ^^ 
sums  of  money  which  very  many  farmers  of  the  revenue  had  lost  in 
the  troubles  and  confusion  that  ensued. 

%.  Scvmusj  Rotiuu,  &c.  "  We  know,  that,  payments  becoming 
embvrassed,  credit  fell  at  Rome."  Very  many  of  the  jublicani  in 
Asia  having  lost  lai^  sums  of  money  there,  in  consequence  of  the 
disastrous  state  of  public  affairs,  and  others  having  been  killed  dur- 
ing the  massacre  of  the  Romans,  there  ensued  of  course  a  non- 
'  'ayment  of  large  amounts  due  to  the  bankers  at  Rome,  and  which 
lad  been  loaned  the  former  to  enable  them  to  meet  their  contracts. 
Hence  a  general  embarrassment  was  felt  in  the  money-market,  and. 
public  credit  fell.  " 

3.  Rem  atque  fortunas.  "Their  property  and  fortunes.  By 
rem  is  here  meant  their  actual  property  and  resources  at  the  time, 
\yy  fortunas^  their  prospects  in  business. 

4.  Haec  fides  atque  kaec  ratio  pecuniamm,  dec.  "  This  system 
of  public  credit,  and  these  moneyed  operations  that  are  carried  on  at 
Rome,  and  in  the  forum,  are  connected  with  those  sums  laid^out  in 
Asia,  and  form  a  close  union  with  them."  Literally,  "  are  bound 
up  with  and.  cling  to  them."  The  offices  of  the  bankers  were  situate 
around  the  forum,  which  hence  became  their  usual  place  for  meeting 
and  transacting  business. 

5.  RtLere  ilia  non  posmnt,  &c.  "  The  latter  cannot  fall  without 
the  former's  being  shaken  by  the  same  movement  and  falling  along 
with  them."  Ilia  and  haec  become  i:ere,  when  adapted  to  our 
idiom,  '/  the  latter,"  and  "  the  former,"  but  in  strictness  iUa  refers 
to  what  is  more  remote,  the  moneyed  operations  in  Asia,  and  haec  to 
what  is  nearer  home,  the  state  of  business  in  the  Roman  forum. 

6.  Cum republica,  "Together  with  the  best  interests  of  the 
state."  Three  MSS.  have  cum  repubhca  conjunctae  defendarUurf 
but  conjunctae  savours  of  a  gloss.  Gruter,  Graevius  and  others 
read  iefenduTUur,  but  Emesti  defends  the  coxmuon  form  :  "  Defen- 
dantnr  reeepi,  quomodo  Ciceronem  scripsi9»e  semper  putam,  nam 
ite  ratio  lakftitatis  posttUat.^ 

7.  Potest  enim  hoc  diet.  "  For  this  may  be  affirmed, '  i  e.  thif 
■■tertian  may  oe  made  with  per£ict  safety 
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^'y     8.  A*  /or*e  ea.    Th«  c(muiion  text  hat  iu  forte  «,  tbe  preMui 
leading  u  conjectaral.    Some  MS6.  bave  n«/orto  an,  which  Schiits 

«dO{)t8. 

9.  Atque  ut  omnes^  6lc.  He  now  returne  to  Lucullus,  whom  he 
hae  already  mentioned  in  chapter  4. 

10.  Mitkridatu  The  common  text  has  Mithridatis,  fcr  which 
we  have  given  the  dative,  as  occurring  in  one  of  the  MSS  ,  and 
depending  on  fuisse :  **  Mithridates  was  in  possession  of  veiy  great 
forces."  Emesti  aj^roves  of  MUhridtUi^  though  he  gives'  the 
genitive  in  his  text.  Schtitz  adopts  the  dative  as  we  have 
done.  Some  of  the  earlier  editions  insert  deletas  after  fiasse^n 
conjecture,  but  then  obaeaaam  esse  must  be  changed  to  Uberatam 
esae, 

11.  Omnibus  rebus,  &c.  **  Equipped  and  supplied  with  all  things 
requisite,"  i.  e.  furnished  with  arms  and  provisions  of  all  kinds. 
This  is  said  with  some  degree  of  oratorical  exaggefation.  Accord- 
ing to  Appian  {B.  M.  72),  and  Plutarch  {Vit.  Lucull.  c.  8,  seqg.), 
the  forces  of  Mithridates  were,  very  scantily  supplied  with  provisions, 
which  was  one  of  the  principal  causes  of  his  abandoning  die  siege 
of  Cyzicus. 

12.  Vrbemque  Cyzicenorum.  Consult  Historical  Index,  s.  v. 
Lucullus,  and  Geographical  Index,  s.  v.  Cyzicus. 

13.  Maxima  miUtitudine.  According  to  Plutarch,  {Vit.  Lucull,  c. 
7,)  the  army  of  Mithridates  consisted  of  120,000  infantry,  16,000 
cavalry,  and*  100  chariots  armed  with  scythes.  Appian  (B.  M.  72) 
gives-  the  whole  amount,  in  round  numbers,  as  about  300,000  men. 
The  Roman  army,  under  Lucullus,  was  30,000  foot  and  600  horse, 
according  to  Appian  ;  but  Plutar»;h  makes  the  horse  to  have  been 
2500. 

14.  Classem  magnam,  &c.  We  have  here  another  instance  of 
oratorical  exaggeration.  After  Cyzicus  had  been  relieved,  and  the 
forces  of  Mithridates  defeated  at  the  river  Granicus,  Lucullus  re- 
ceived intelligence,  that  thirteen  of  the  king's  large  galleys  had  been 
seen  off  the  coast  of  Troas,  steering  towards  I^emnos.  He  instantl} 
went  in  pursuit,  took  them,  and  killed  their  admiral  Isidorus.  When 
this  was  done,  he  made  all  sail  after  some  others,  which  were  in 
advance  of  them,  and  were  lying  at  anchor  by  the  island.  Here 
again  he  was  successful,  and  among  the  prisoners  taken  was  Marius, 
(or,  as  Appian  calls  him,  Varius,)  an  officer  sent  by  Sertorius. 
{Plut.  Vit.  Lucull.  c.  12.)  Appian  makes  the  number  of  vessels 
left  by  Mithridates  under  the  command  of  Varius  and  the  othei 
leaders  to  have  been  fifty,    {B.  M.  77.) 

16     Quae  diu:Ums,  dec      "  Which    inflamed  with  an  e«gQi 
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lesire  for  Tengeance,  was  gett^lg  huined  towards  Ica]y>  ander  'J^'J 
leaders  sent  by  Sertorius."  It  does  not  appear  from  any  other 
authority,  except  Cicero's  own  assertion,  in  the  oration  for  Murena, 
(c.  15,)  that  the  destination  of  the  fleet  was  Italy,  and  as  for  the 
leaders  sent  by  Sertorios,  there  was  in  fact  but  one.  Consult  pre- 
ceding note. 

16.  Magnas  hostiunij  6lc,  Plutarch  makes  the  enemy  to  have 
lost  in  the  whole  campaign  nearly  300,000  men,  includuig  the  ser- 
vants of  the  army.  In  the  battle  of  the  Granicus  alone,  20,000  were 
slain. 

'17.  Fatefactumque^  &c.  Compare  the  oration  for  Aichias,  c.  9  * 
"  PopwUiis  Romanus  aperutt,  Lticullo  imperante,  Pontum,  &c. — 
Qui  ante,  <Scc.  '*  Which  had  hitherto  been  shut  on  every  side 
against  the  Roman  people.''  Literally,  "  from  (i.  e.  in)  every  avenue 
of  approach."  Compare  the  language  of  Cicero,  in  the  passage 
just  referred  to,*from  the  oration  for  Archias  :  **et  regiis  quondam 
opibuSf  et  ipsa  nahtra  regionis  vallatum.^* 

18.  Domicilia.  "Palaces." — Omnibus  rebus,  &c  "Adorned 
and  richly  stored  with  all  things."    Referta  from  refercio.  7N 

1.  XJno  aditu  atque  advenlu.    "  By  his  merely  marching  against, 
and  arriving  before,  them."    This  again  is  oratorical  exaggeration. 
Lucullus  spent,  for  example,  a  long  time  before  Amisus,  and  finally 
left  the  siege  in  the  hands  of  Murena  his  lieutenant.    {Plut.  Vit 
LucuU.  c.  15.) 

2.  Ad .  alios  regM.  To  Tigranes,  king  of  Armenia,  his  son-in* 
aw,  and  to  other  neighbouring  monarchs. 

3.  Salvis  populi  Romani  sociis,  <Scc.  "  The  allies  of  the  Roman 
people  being  at  the  same  tune  safe  from  injury,  and  your  revenues 
in  tibat  quarter  unimpaired." 

4.  Istorum.  Catulus  and  Hortensius  are  here  particularly  meant. 
It  was  mcumbent  on  them,  in  their  speeches  against  the  proposed 
law,  to  do  justice  to  Lucullus,  andto  i^ow  that  he  was  abundantly 
qualified  by  his  previous  exhiomons  x>f  military  talent  to  bring  the 
war  to  a  successful  termination. 

5.  Quemadmodum,  &c.  "  How,  if  these  things  are  so,  what 
ramains  of  the  wax  can  be  at  all  important." 

6.  Ex  eodem  Panto,  Medea  fled  from  Colchis,  but  it  is  here 
included  under  one  conmion  name  with  Pontus,  on  account  of  its 
Dzozimity,  and  for  the  sake  of  the  figure. 

7.  Medea  ilia.  *'  The  far-famed  Medea."  Literally,  "  that  Me- 
dea," i.  e.  of  whom  we  all  have  heard. 

8.  Frairis  sui.  Absyrtus. — Persequfretur.  "Would  pursue 
her,"  L  •.  ^ould  have  to  pass  in  pursuit  of  her. 
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*2^g  9.  Eorum  collectto  dispersa.  i*  The  collecting  of  them  in-  tljta 
Bcattered  state.''  Goerenz  {ad  Cic.  defin.  3,4)  suggests  dispersth 
rum  for  dispersa  ;  and  Schiitz  adopts  the  emendation  in  his  text, 
calling  at  the  same  time  the  common  leading  an  absurd  one.  He 
mistakes,  hofvever,  an  eleguice  for  an  absurditjr. 

10.  Sic  Mithridates,  &c.  Plutarch  states,  {Vit.  Liwull  17,) 
&aX  Mithridates,  being  hard  pressed  in  his  flight,  was  neaily  taken, 
when  a  mule  loaded  with  gold,  either  by  accident  or  the  king^s  con- 
txtTance,  came  between  him  and  his  pursuers.  The  soldiers  imme- 
diately  began  to  rifle  the  load,  and  quarrelled  about  the  contents, 
which  gave  Mithridates  time  to  ebcape.  Appian  {B.  M.  82)  informs 
D8,  that  the  king's  pursuers  happened  to  strike  the  load  of  one  of 
the  mules  that  were  carrying  away  the  treasure,  and  that  the  gold 
in  consequence  fell  on  the  ground. 

11.  Maximam  vim  omnem.  "All  that  vast  store."  Dvreptas 
amgesserat.  To  be  rendered  as  two  verbs  with  the  connective  : 
"  had  plundered  from  the  whole  of  Asia  and  accumulated  in  his 
own  kingdom." 

12.  lUum.  **  The  former."  Alluding  to  Aeetes,  the  father  of 
Medea.     Consult  Ov.  Trist.  3,  9,  21,  and  Cic.  Tusc.  3,  l^.—Hos. 

■    "  These  latter,"  i.  e.  the  Roman  soldiery. 

13.  Hunc.  "  This  Mithridates."— ^xcc;wV.  "  Took  in,"  i.  e. 
afforded  him  shelter. — Confirmavit.  "  Encouraged  him." — Et 
affiictum  erexit,  &c.  "  And  raised  him  from  his  fallen  state,  anc' 
supplied  him  with  fresh  resources  in  his  ruin." 

14.  Plures  etiam  gentes.  Alluding  to  the  numerous  nations  thai 
swelled  the  ranks  of  Tigranes,  the  Medes,  Arabians,  Albanians, 
Iberians,  &c.     (P/i^.  Vit.  Lucvll.  c.  26.) 

15.  Neque  lacessendas,  &c.  "  Ought  neither  to  be  attacked 
nor  even  menaced  with  war."  Tentare  itself  is  frequently  employed 
in  the  sense  of  attacking  ;  here,  however,  it  yields  that  meaning  to 
lacesso.  The  idea  of  menacing  arises  very  naturally  from  the  gen- 
eral import  of  the  verb,  viz.  :  **  to  make  trial  of  one." 

16.  Erat  etiam  alia,  &c.  "  There  was  also,  besides  this,  a  strong 
and  powerfully-exciting  opinion." 

17.  Fani  locupletissimiy  &c.  "  For  the  purpose  of  plundering  s 
very  rich  and  revered  temple."  The  temple  here  meant  was  thaJ 
of  Bellona,  at  Comana  in  Cappadocia.  (Consult  Geographical  In- 
dex.)— The  apprehensions  referred  to  in  the  text  were  far  from 
being  ill-founded,  since  this  same  shrine  had  been  already  plundered 
by  Murena.     {Appian,  B.  C.  64.) 

18.  Novo  ierrore  ac  metu.  "By  a  new  cause  of  tenor  and 
alarm."    Their  religious  fears  were  now  excited. 
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2    Urbem.    Tigranocerta,  the  capital  of  the  kingdom.     Compare  '^Q 
Plut.  Vit.  Lucull.  26,  aeqq.f  and  consult  Greographical  Index. 

2.  Tamen  nimia,  &c.  **  Were,  nevertheless,  strongly  influenced 
by  the  very  great  distance  from  home  of  the  regions  in  \shich  they 
then  were,  as  well  as  by  a  longing  desire  to  return  to  their  country- 
men." Plutarch  states,  that  Lucullus  was  anxious  to  reach  Artaxata, 
in  Upper  Armenia,  but  that  his  troops  were  discouraged  by  the 
seyerity  of  the  climate,  and  refused  to  proceed.    {Vit,  Lucull.  32.) 

3.  Hie  jam  plura  rum  dieam,  &c.  Cicero  purposely  avoids 
entering  upon  the  question,  respecting  the  movements  of  Lucullus 
in  his  Asiatic  campaign.  The  merits  and  demerits  of  that  command- 
er were  canvassed  very  freely  about  this  time  at  Rome,  and  the 
orator  is  capful,  therefore,  to  give  offence,  if  possible,  to  neither  his 
friends  nor  his  enemies.  One  thing  is  very  certain,  that  Lucullus 
eventually  lost  the  good  will  of  his  soldiers,  a  result  which  Plutarch 
ascribes  to  his  haughty  disposition,  and  others  to  his  cupidity  and 
avarice.  There  b  no  doubt,  however,  but  that  the  intrigues  of  the 
infamous  Clodius,  his  brother-in-law,  who  was  an  officer  in  his 
army,  operated  very  powerfully  in  producing  this  unfortunate  result. 

4.  Fuit  enim  illud  extremum,  &c.  '*  For  the  issue  of  all  was 
this,  that  a  speedy  return  from  those  regions  was  rather  sought  ^v 
our  soldiers,  than  a  farther  advance." 

5.  Mitkridales  autem,  &c.  **  Mithridates,  however,  had  both  by 
this  time  revived  the  courage  of  his  immediate  b&nd  of  followers, 
and  was  strengthened  by  the  numbers  of  those  who  had  gathered 
ihemselves  together  from  his  kingdom,  as  well  as  by  large  forces 
that  had  come  amto  him  from  many  kings  and  nations."  With 
eorum  supply  eopiiSf  in  the  sense  of  numero, 

6.  Fieri.  In  the  sense  of  accidere,  "  to  happen." — Regum  afflic' 
tae  fortunae.     "  The  fallen  fortunes  of  monarchs." 

7.  Magnum  et  sanctum.     "  Something  great,  and  worthy  of 

veneration." 

S.  Itaque  tantum,  <&c.  "  Accordingly,  he  was  able  to  effect 
more  after  his  defeat,  than  he  ever  dared  to  hope  for  in  the  season 
of  prosperity."  Incolumis,  literally,  "  when  safe,"  i.  e.  from  the 
attacks  of  any  foe. 

9.  Ut  illam  posteaquam,  &c.  "  That  he  should  ever  set  foot 
again  in  that  land  afler  he  had  been  once  driven  from  it."  The 
aUusion  is  to  Pontus. 

10.  I^ed  in  exercitum  veatrum,  &c.    Mithridates,  once  more 
entering  Pontus,  fell  upon  Fabius,  whom  Lucullus  had  left  in  com- 
mand there,  and  was  on  the  point  of  defeating  him,  when  he  him 
■elf  was  wounded  and  compelled  to  retire  from  the  fight.    Aftat  a 
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ffQ  cessation  of  hostilities  for  sevenl  days,  Triarius,  another  of  um 
lieutenants  of  Lucullus,  caine  to  die  aid  of  Fabios,  who  resigned 
the  command  to  him.  Triarius,  thereupon,  hearing  that  Lucullus 
was  upoQ  the  march  himself  to  join  the  army,  and  desiring  to  es 
gross  the  whole  glory  of  the  victory,  gave  battle  to  Mithridates. 
The  Romans,  however,  met  with  a  signal  overthrow ;  above  seven 
thousand  were  slain,  among  whom  were  150  centurions  and  24 
tribunes.  This  was  the  most  severe  defeat  which  the  Romans 
experienced  in  all  their  wars  against  Mithridates.  Compare  the 
account  of  Plutarch,  (  Vit.  LucuLl.  35,)  with  that  of  Appian,  (B.  M. 
89,)  where  it  is  stated,  that,  in  consequence  of  a  wound  received  by 
Mithridates,  his  friends  were  on  the  point  of  sounding  a  retreat, 
when  the  re-appearance  of  the  monarch  in  the  fight  secured  to  him 
the  day. 

11.  Poetae.  Naevius,  who  wrote  a  metrical  chronicle  of  the 
first  Punic  war ;  and  Ennius  who  composed  Annals,  likewise  in 
verse,  comprising  the  histoiy  of  Rome,  from  the  earliest  periods 
down  to  the  close  of  the  second  Punic,  or,  more  correctly  speaking, 
the  Istrian  war.  Naevius  flourished  firom  B.  C.  235  to  204,  and 
Ennius  lived  from  B.  G.  239  to  169. 

^12.  Non  ex  proelio  nuntius,  6lc.  *^  No  messenger  firom  the 
field  of  battle,  but  rumour  passing  from  lip  to  lip.'*  Literally, 
"  rumour  from  the  converE(e  of  men."  This,  of  course,  is  oratorical 
exaggeration. 

13.  Hie  in  ipso  illo  malOf  &c.  "  Here,  in  the  midst  of  this  veiy 
misfortune  itself j  and  heaviest  disaster  of  the  war." 

14.  Quod  imperii  diulurnitatiy   &c.     "  Becayse  you  thought 
that,  in  accordance  with  ancient  precedent,  a  limit  should  be  set  to 
long  continuance  of  command."     The  army  had  been  under  the 
command  of  Lucullus  for  the  space  of  weven  years,  from  A.  U.  C 
630  to  636, 

15.  Qui  jam  stipendiis,  &c.  "  Who  had  now  served  out  their 
time."  The  oldest  of  the  troops,  including  the  Fimbrian  legions, 
as  the}-  were  called,  were  sent  home  by  Lucullus.  The  period  of 
their  leg-al  service  was  nine  years,  and  they  had  now  served  nearly 
ten. 

16.  Multa  praetereo  consulto,  &c.  "  I  purposely  pass  over  many 
thmgs,  but  you  yourselves  clearly  perceive  them  from  mere  conjec- 
ture," i.  e.  but  what  they  are  you  yourselves  can  easily  conjecture 
^We  have  altered  the  punctuation  of  this  sentence,  with  Emesti, 
except  that  we  have  placed  a  period  insteed  of  a  colon  after  perspi- 
citts.  The  common  text  has  a  colon  afler  consulto,  and  a  comma 
after  perspictiiSf  connecting,  of  course,  the  clause  sed  ea  vos,  &c.. 
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with  what  follows  :  but  ea  in  the  plural  can  never  refer  to  the  simple  f^Q 
idea  expressed  in  quantum  illud  helium,  dec. 

17.  Quantum  tgitur,  &.c.  "  Of  how  much  importance,  then,  are 
you,  to  imagine  that  war  has  become,  which  two  very  powerful 
monarchs  unite  in  waging,  which  irritated  nations  renew,  which 
communities  hitherto  untouched  by  your  arms  are  taking  up  as  theii 
own,  which  a  new  commander  of  yours  receives  in  charge,  the  for- 
mer army  having  been  driven  £rom  the  field  1" — ^We  have  com- 
menced a  new  sentence  here,  contrary  to  the  pointing  of  all  the 
editions,  and  have  also  inserted  igitur,  on  mere  conjecture.  The 
whole  passage  l&bours  under  very  strong  suspicion  of  being  corrupt. 
As  we  have  arranged  it  in  our  text,  it  certainly  suits  better  the  idea 
of  a  concluding  sentence  to  one  of  the  heads  of  a  speech. 

18.  Novus  imperator.  Alluding  to  Glabrio.  The  epithet  novus 
appears  to  have  here  a  covert  meaning  also^  in  relation  to  Glabrio's 
want  of  experience  compared  with  Lucullus,  who  had  been  seven 
years  m  command. 

19.  Ac  taniis  rehus  praeficiendo.  "  And  the  setting  him  over 
so  important  operations." 

1.  Innocentium.     "  Upright,"  i.  e.  men  of  strict  probity,  of  prin-  gy 
ciples  superior  to  all  corruption,  and  who  would  not  convert  the 
facilities,  which  supreme  command  might  afford,  into  the  means  of 
enriching  themselves  and  oppressing  others. 

2.  Antiquitatis  memoriam.  "  The  remembrance  of  all  antiquity," 
i.  e.  the  brightest  examples  that  antiquity  can  recall  to  our  remem- 
brance.— Virtute.     "  By  his  merit." 

3.  In  summo  imperaiore,  &c.  "  That  in  a  consummate  general 
these  four  qualities  ought  to  centre,  a  full  acquaintance  with  the 
military  art,  valour,  reputation,' and  good  fortune."  By  auctoritaiem 
is  here  meant  that  weight  of  character  which  a  series,  of  successful 
operations  bestows. 

4.  Scientior.     "  More  profoundly  veraed  in  military  science." 

5.  E.ludo.  "  From  school."  On  leaving  school,  at  the  age  of 
17,  Pompey  served  under  his  father.  On.  Pompeius  Strabo,  in  the 
(Social  war. 

6.  Bello  maximo,  **  During  a  most  dangerous  war."  The  Social 
war  is  meant.  It  arose  from  the  refusal  of  the  senate  and  people  to 
grant  the  rights  of  citizenship  to  the  Italian  allies.  This  was  the 
most  dangerous  war  in  which  the  Romans  had  ever  been  engaged, 
since  they  were  compelled  to  contend  with  those  who  were  weD 
acquainted  with  their  discipline,  and  had  hitherto  formed  the  main 
strength  of  their  armies. 

7.  Out  extrMM  vueritiat  &c.     **  Who,  at  fhe  close  of  his  boy 
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QQ  hood,  was  a  soldier  under  a  very  able  commander."  The  allnnoi 
IS  the  same  as  in  the  preceding  clause,  tIz.  :  to  his  serving  m  the 
army  of  his  father,  at  the  eaiiy  age  of  17.  Some  commentators 
▼ery  erroneously  suppose  Sylla  to  be  meant  by  the  words  tummi 
imperatoris.  Pompey,  however,  repaired  to  Sylla  as  the  leader  of  a 
large  body  of  forces,  not  as  a  simple  soldier. — Extrema  pturitUL 
Among  the  Romans,  boyhood,  or  pueritioj  ended  at  17  years  of  age, 
vdien  adaUscentiayOX  youth,-  commenced,  and  continued  on  until 
about  30  or  oyer.  From  the  end  of  adolescentia  until  45  or  60, 
they  were  called  juvenes.  The  precise  limit,  however,  of  each  of 
these  periods,  is  far  from  being  clearly  ascertained. 

8.  Inewnte  adolescentia.  "  In  the  beginning  of  his  youth."  Cicero 
alludea  to  Pompey^s  having,  at  the  age  of  23,  by  his  own  authority, 
raised  three  legions,  and  marched  with  them  to  the  aid  of  Sylla,  de- 
feating on  the  way  the  leaders  of  the  opposite  party.  Sylla  received 
him  with  great  honour,  and  saluted  him  with  the  title  of  imperator. 
This  compliment  was  the  more  remarkable  as  Pompey  was  not  ye^ 
old  enough  to  be  admitted  into  the  senate. 

9.  Qui  saepius  cum  liQSte  conflixit,  <&c.  "  Who  has  engaged 
more  frequently  vnth  a  public  foe,  than  any  one  has  contended  with 
a  private  enemy."  Hostis,  "  a  public  foe,"  **  an  enemy  to  one*s 
country."  Inimicus,  "  a  private  foe,"  "  a  personal  enemy." — ^The 
difference  must  also  be  marked  between  confligere  and  concertare : 
the  former  means  "to  engage,"  "to  come  into  actual  collision 
with,"  "  to  fight  against  with  arms ;"  the  latter,  "  to  contend  in 
words,"  "  to  quarrel  with."  Compare  Manutius  :  "  Cohcertavitj  i.  e. 
verbisy  nam  confligere  est  armis  contendere.^*  Thus,  Cic.  ep.  ad  Att. 
3,  12  :  "  Quia  nunquam  accidit,  ut  cum  eo  verbo  uno  concertarem." 

10.  Plures  provincias  confecit.  "  Has  settled  the  affairs  of  more 
provinces."  Confecit  has  here,  in  some  degree,  though  not  exactly, 
the  force  of  administravit.  Compare  Ep.  ad  Att.  4, 17 :  "  Confecta 
Britannia^  obsidibus  acceptis"  &c. 

11.  Cujus  adolescentiay  &c.  "Whose  youth  was  trained  to  a 
knowledge  of  the  military  art,  not  by  the  precepts  of  others,  but  by 
his  own  discharge  of  the  duties  of  a  commander  ;  not  by  disasters 
in  w^o*,  but  by  victories  ;  not  by  a  series  of  campaigns,  but  by  a 
succession  of  triumphs." 

12.  Triumphis.  Pompey  had  already  enjoyed  two  triumphs,  oho 
for  the  overthrow  of  Hiarbas,  king  of  Numidia ;  and  thd  other  for 
bringing  the  war  in  Spain  to  a  close.  Some  commentators  make 
him  to  have  had,  by  this  time,  three  triumphs.  This,  however,  is 
quite  erroneous,  since  b's  third  and  most  splendid  triumph  was  i* 
^he  end  of  the  Mithridatic  war.     {Pba.  Vit.  Pomp.  c.  46.) 
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13.  In  quo  iUumy  &c.     **  In  wbicH  the  good  fortune  oi  the  re-  g(| 
public  has  not  exercised  his  talents/'  i.  e^  has  not  given  him  an 
opportunity  of  displaying  his  abilities  for  the  good  of  his  country. 

14.  Civile.  Between  Sylla,  on  the  one  hand,  and  Cinna  and 
Carbo,  with  the  remains  of  the  Marian  party,  on  the  other.  Pompej 
sided  with  Sylla. 

15.  Africanum.  Against  Cn.  Domitius,  and  other  proscribed 
members  of  the  Marian  faction,  who  had  united  their  forces  with 
those  of  Hiarbas,  king  of  Numidia.  On  Pompey's  return  from  this 
war,  Sylla  saluted  him  with  the  title  of  Magnus ,  or  "  the  Great." 
{Plut.  Vit.  Pomp.  c.  13.)  Pompey  was  then  only  in  the  24th  year 
of  his  age. 

16.  Transalpinum,  Sertorius  had  probably  formed  alliances  with 
the  independent  Gallic  tribes  between  the  Pyrenees  and  the  Alps, 
a.nd  these  appear  to  have  resisted  Pompey  on  his  march  into  Spain. 
Pompey  gives  an  account  of  his  (derations  against  these  tribes,  ir. 
his  letter  to  the  senate,  which  has  come  down  to  us  among  the 
fragments  of  the  third  book  of  Sallust's  Roman  History  :  **  Nomine 
modo  imperii  a  vobis  acceptor  diebus  quadraginta  exercitum  paravi  f 
hostesqu€f  in  cervicibus  ItaXiae  jam  agenlesy  ah  Alpihus  in  Hispa- 
mam  summ&oi.  Per  eas  iter  akud  atque  Hannibal^  nobis  opportu 
nius patefect.  Recept  GaUiamf  Pyrenaeum^JUdetaniam^  Indigetes.^* 
Compare  Appiany  B.  C.  1,  109. 

17.  Hispaniense.  The  war  with  Sertorius,  which  lasted  from 
A.  U.  C.  676  to  682. — Mixtum  ex  eivitatibus,  &c.  "  Where  re- 
volted states  and  the  most  warlike  communities  were  united  against 
IS."  Literally,  "  composed  of  revolted  states,"  &c.  By  civitatibus 
ve  here  meant  those  states,  or  tribes,  in  Spain  that  had  gone  over 
from  the  Romans  to  Sertorius.  Compare  Manutius  :  "  civitatibus  ; 
quae  a  populo  Romano  ad  Sertorium  defecerant.^* — ^As  regards  the 
expressioii,  ex  beUicosissimis  natianibus^  it  may  be  remarked,  that 
the  army  of  Sertorius  consisted  principally  of  the  most  warlike  tribes 
jf  Spain,  whom  he  had  disciplined  in  a  great  degree  afler  the  Roman 
manner. 

18.  Servile  The  war  against  Spartacus,  the  well-known  leader 
of  the  gladiators  and  riaves.  Crassus  deserved  the  credit  of  termi- 
nating this  war,  having  defeated  the  enemy,  and  slain  12,000  of 
them  ;  whereas,  Pompey  merely  encountered  the  fugitives  from  the 
field  of  battle,  and  kflled  5000.  Still  the  popular  voice  assigned 
he  chief  praise  to  Pompey ;  and  Cicero,  in  order  to  flatter  him  re< 
choes  the  opinion.     (Consult  Plutarch,  .Vit.  Pomp.  c.  21.) 

19.  Naoale.    The  war  against  the  pirates,,  called  also,  in  the  pre- 
vious part  <>f  thia  oration,  maritimum  bellum. 
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gQ      20.  Hostium.     These  are  enumerated  as  follows  by  the  BaupluK 
editor :  kings,  exiles,  proscribed  persons,  pirates,  and  slaves. 

21.  Confecta.  **  Brought  to  a  close." — Inusumilitari.  "Withuj 
the  range  of  military  experience.** 

22.  Jam  vera  virtuti,  &p.  "  In  the  next  place,  what  strain  of 
oratory  can  be  fomid,  commensurate  with  the  warlike  yirtoes  of 
Cneius  Pompey  V*  Jam  vero  is  elegantly  emplcyed  by  Cicero,  on 
many  occasions,  in  the  sense  of  deinde^  to  mark  a  transition  firom 
(me  head  of  a  discourse  to  another. 

23.  Neque  enim,  &c.  "  For  neither  are  those  the  only  virtues 
of  a  commander,  that  are  commonly  regarded  as  such."  The  other' 
virtutes  imperatoriae  are  mentioned,  after  a  long  digression,  in  the 
beginning  of  the  13th  chapter,  viz. :  innocentia,  temperantia,  JideSf 
&>c. — The  expression  virtuteg  imperatoriae  may  also  be  rendered 
more  freely,  **  distinguished  attributes  of  a  commander.'* 

24.  Quae  tanta  sunt,  &c.     '*  Which  exist  in  a  greater  degree  in 
this  one  individual,  than  they  have  in  all  the  other  commanders  whom 
we  have  either  seen  or  heard  of.**    The  student  will  mark  the  ele 
gant  phraseology  of  tanta  ""  quanta  •  "'  non,  in  place  of  the  ordi 
nary  comparative  with  quam. 

fm  1.  Testis  est  Italia.  <*  Italy  is  a  proof  of  the  truth  of  my  re- 
Dinrks,**  i.  e.  a  proof  of  the  consummate  military  skill  of  Pompey.— 
i^uam  ille  ipse,  &.c.  The  allusion  is  to  the  important  services  ren- 
dered by  Pompey,  in  aiding  to  crush  the  power  of  the  Marian  faction 
in  Italy.  Compare  Plutarch,  Vit.  Pomp.  c.  9  :  IIoftTr^iov  dl  Bavfid^ 
t^fv   Si     dperfiv,  koI   fidXa  vo^i^wv   8<pe\os  tlvai   toXs  iavrov   vpayyiaaiv^ 

K.   T.  X. 

2.  Testis  est  Sicilia.  He  was  successful  in  an  expedition  against 
Perpenna  and  Carbo  in  that  island,  A.  U.  C.  671.  {Plut,  Vit. 
Pomp.  c.  10.) 

3.  Non  terrore  belli,  &c.  "  Not  by  the  terror  of  his  arms  but 
the  rapidity  of  his  operations,*'  i.  e.  not  so  much  by  the  terror  of  his 
arms  as  by,  &c. 

4.  Testis  est  Africa.  Alluding  to  the  war  against  Domitius  and 
Hiarbas.     Consult  note  15,  page  80. 

5.  Testis  est  Gallia.    Consult  note  16,  page  80. — Iter,   Pompey 
in  his  letter  to  the  senate,  already  cited,  (note  16,  page  80,)  makes 
mention  of  a  new  road  which  he  had  opened  over  the  Alps ;  and 
Appian  {B.  C.  1,  109)  informs  us,  that  t  was  around  the  sources  ot" 
the  Rhone  and  Po,  dfjupi  raTs  nriYaXs  rov  re  ^FoSavov  xai  'JipiSavov. 

6.  Testis  est  Hispama.  The  praise  of  Cicero  here  is  mere  flat- 
teiy.  As  long  as  Sertorius  lived,  his  superior  military  talents  com- 
pletely eclipsed  those  of  Pompey,  and  made  Spain  any  thing  e^ss 
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mit  a  theatre  of  gloiy  for  the  latter.    Pompej  only  becaae  Tictori  g| 
0118  after  Sertorius  was  assassinated  by  his  own  officers. 

7.  Teiro  perictUosoqiie.  The  war  is  called  tetrurny  "  disgraceful,** 
tiom  the  character  of  the  foe,  who  were  principally  gladiators  and 
slaves ;  and  it  is  styled  periculosunif  *'  dangerous,"  from  these 
gladiatr?^*  having  been  trained  to  the  profession  of  arms,  and,  also, 
from  the  abilities  of  their  leader  Spartacus.  Compare  the  words  of 
Plutarch  (.''/.  Crass.  C.  9)  :  Oi5*£r*  oh  rdirap*  d^iav  xal  t6  aiaxpi* 
i^vdix^si  rfis  diroar&arccis  t9iv  avytXrirov  '  dX\h  ih  St<k  <p60oy  yt  koi  kCv 
iwuVf  a>f  wpds  iva  riav  iv(rKo\6}T&Tti)»  iroXifiav  koI  yLtyitrrtav^  diK^oripovt 
l^ineiiwop  to^s  iirarovs.  "  It  was  no  longer  then  the  indignity  and 
disgrace  of  this  revolt  that  afflicted  the  senate  ;  but  now,  on  account 
of  the  fear  and  danger,  they  sent  forth  both  the  consuls  to  this,  as  to 
one  of  their  most  difficult  and  important  wars." 

8.  Quod  bellumy  &c.  All  mere  oratorical  exaggeration.  The 
credit  of  ending  the  war  was  due  to  Crassus,  but  popular  favour 
gave  it  to  Pompey.  The  latter,  after  having  defeated  the  fugitives 
from  the  field  of  battle,  where  Crassus  had  proved  victorious,  wrote 
to  tlie  senate,  that  Crassus  had  indeed  gained  a  victory  over  the 
runaways  in  a  pitched  battle,  but  that  he  himself  had  cut  up  the 
war  by  the  roots,  Bn  fidx^  plv  ro^i  Spamras  ^avcpa  K-pdmros  vtvUtiKtv, 
aifdi  61  Tov  iroXejiov  rhv  (ti^av  dp^prjKe.     (VtV.  Cross.  C.  11.) 

9.  Omnes  orae.     Alluding  to  the  power  of  the  pirates,  before 
they  were  reduced  by  Pompey,  and  their  infesting  all  the  shores  of 
(he  Mediterranean.     Compare  the  words  of  Appian,  B.  M.  92  .    . 
et$  fi6vt]S  in  rfis  l<aas  QaXdaaris  bcpdrovVf  dXXlk  Kol  tils  hrds  'E^airXeitfty 
0Ti}X(uv  iirdaris. 

10.  Gentes  ac  nationes.  "  Nationb  and  communities.'*  ^etis, 
when  contrasted  with  naiiOf  may  oe  called  the  generic  term,  and 
implies  a  whole  race.  Thus,  the  Germans  are  a  genSt  the  Saxons 
a  natio.     {Cromhie^  Gymuj  vol.  2,  p.  256.) 

11.  Denique  maria  omnia,  &c.  "  In  a  word,  all  seas,  as  well 
the  whole  taken  collectively,  as  the  l^ays  and  harbours  in  each." 
By  omnia  maria  are  here  meant  all  the  seas  composing  the  Medi- 
terranean, such  as  the  Mare  Sieulum,  the  Mare  Hadriaticum^ 
Mare  Aegaeum,  Mare  Creticum,  &c.,  and  by  unvoersa  (sc.  maria) 
the  whole  Mediterranean,  of  course,  is  implied. — ^The  common  text 
has  oris  after  singulis,  but  Graevius  veiy  properly  rejected  it  on 
the  authority  of  one  of  his  MSS.  Singtdis  (sc.  maribus)  is  opposed 
to  universa. 

12.  Toto  mart.  "  Throughout  the  whole  Mediterranean  " — Aui 
tamfu.it  abdituSf  &c.  **  Or  was  so  retired  as  to  escape  the  notice 
Af«ihe  foe."    By  the  foe  are  meant  the  pirates. 
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g|  13.  Quia  nattgatitf  6ui.  ^*  Who  sailed  abroad,  that  did  not  tt- 
po*se  himself  td  the  risk  either  of  death,  or  of  slavery,  since  he  mast 
either  traverse  the  sea  during  the  winter  season,  or  when  its  surface 
was  swarming  with  purates  V  In  the  winter  the  sea  would  be  free 
from  pirates. — ^The  common  text  has  navtgarety  but  Heumamnw 
restored  namgaretur  from  the  eariy  editions.  Navigaretur  ^s  to  be 
taken  .mpersonally,  in  the  sense  of  nam^andum  esset. 

14.  Tom  vetus.  "  Of  so  long  continuance."  Th^  e  depreda^ 
dons  had  continued  from  about  A.  U.  G.  666.  The  present  oration 
was  pronounced  A.  U.  C.  687,  so  that  the  whole  period  had  been 
about  21  years.-!- Tarn  late  dispersum.  "  So  widely  disseminated.** 
Consult  note  5,  page  75,  where  an  account  is  given  of  the  extensive 
power  of  the  pirates. 

15.  Omnibus  annisy  6cc.  Pompey  broke  the  power  of  the  pirates 
in  the  space  of  forty-nine  days,  and  terminated  the  whole  war  in 
about  three  months.  {Plut.  Vit.  Pomp.  c.  26,  and  28. — Compare 
Florus,  3,  6.) 

16.  Quod  vectigal.  "  What  branch  of  revenue.'* — Cui  praesidio 
^lassihus  vestria  fuisHs.  "To  whom  have  you  been  a  source  <^ 
protection  with  your  fleets  1" 

17.  Longtnqua.  "  Things  at  a  distance."  Opposed  to  things 
nearer  home,  in  which  the  Romans  were  personally  concerned,  and 
had  been  personal  sufferers. 

18.  Proprium  populi  Romani.     "  The  peculiar  characteristic  of 
,    the  Roman  people." 

*  19.  Propugnaculis  imperii.  "  By  the  forces  of  their  empire." 
By  propugnacula  are  here  meant  all  the  means  of  defence  at  the 
command  of  the  republic.  Emesti  thinks,  that  the  term  refers  to 
the  Roman  colonies  planted  in  conquered  countries,  and  which 
would  furnish  the  means  of  defence  against  foreign  aggression.  In 
this,  however,  he  is  decidedly  wrong.  Schutz  takes  a  more  correct 
view  of  the  subject,  when  he  remarks  ;  "  classes  et  exercitus  intel- 
ligi  patet  ex  antecedentihus  et  sequentihis.^* 

20.  Sociis  vestrisy  &c.  "  Need  I  tell  you  that  the  sea  has  been 
shut,  during  these  latter  years,  upon  your  allies,  when  our  own 
armies  have  never  crossed  over  from  Brundisium  unles's  in  the  depth 
of  winter  1" — The  seas  being  closed  upon  their  allies  is  one  of  the 
longinquay  on  which  there  is  no  need  of  dwelling,  when  the  orator 
can  tell  of  other  things  so  much  nearer  home. 

21.  Brundisio.     Brundisium  was  the  usual  seaport  from  which 
they  sailed  for  Greece.     Consult  Geographical  Index. — ^The  Ro- 
man armies  all  ided  to  in  the  text,  were  those  sent  against  Mithri 
dates 
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ft$.  Summa  hieme.    When  the  pirates  would  be  awav.     Consult  Q| 
«ute  13. 

1.  Ctun  legatiy  6lc.  "When  ambassadois  of  the  Roman  people  g^ 
were  ransomed  from  captivity,"  i.  e.  when  your  own  ambassadors 
were  made  captives  by  the  pirates,  and  a  ransom  had  to  be  paid  for 
them. — ^Who  these  ambassadors  were  is  not  known,  nor  at  what 
nme,  Aor  under  what  circumstances  they  were  taken. 

2    Duodedm  secure*.    **  Two  praetors  with  their  lictors.''  Liter 
ally,  '*  twelve  axea       Each  praetor  hsd  in  Rome  two  lictors  ;  ui 
the  provinces  six.     The  praetors  taken  on  this  occasion  pre  called 
by  Plutarch,  Sextilius  and  Bellinus.    (Vit.  Pomp.  c.  24.) 

3.  Qnidum  aut  Colophonem,  &c.     Consult  Geographical  Index 

— InnumeraJnlesque  altos.     Plutarch  makes  the  number  of  cities 

taken  by  them  amount  to  four  hundred :  al  6*  iXodcrat  v6\ets  W 
avrdv  rerpaKdaiat. 

4.  Atque^eos  partus,  &c.  "  Aye,  and  those  harbours  too,  from 
which  you  derive  the  very  breathings  pf  existence."  Literally,  "  life 
and  respiration,"  i.  e.  the  very  means  of  sustenance. "  The  allusior 
}s  to  the  harbours  of  Sicily,  Sardinia  and  Africa,  whence  the  ine 
uropolis  was  supplied  with  com.  In  consequence  of  the  pirates* 
being  masters  of  the  sea,  the  markets  at  Rome  were  ill-supplied  wit: 
grain,  and  hence  arose  serious  apprehensions  of  famine.  {Plut,  ViL 
Pomp.  c.  25.) 

6.  Inspectante  praetore.  "  Under  the  very  eyes  of  a  praetor." 
Who  this  praetor  was  is  not  clearly  ascertained.  He  is  thought  by 
some  to  have  been  M.  Antonius,  son  of  the  famous  orator  of  that 
name,  and  father  of  Mark  Antony,  the  triumvir.  He  was  afterward 
{A.  tJ.  C.  679)  sent  against  the  pirates,  and  attacked  the  Cretans 
who  had  harboured  and  were  connected  with  them,  but  was  defeated 
oS  that  island  with  the  loss  of  most  of  his  ships,  which  were  taken 
by  the  enemy.     {Florus,  3,  7. — lAv.  Epit.  99.) 

6.  Ejw  ipsius  liberos.  "  That  the  child  of  this  same  praetor. ' 
A.ccording  to  Plutarch,  {Vit.  Pomp.  c.  24,)  a  daughter  of  M.  Anto- 
nius, the  praetor,  was  taken  by  the  pirates,  and  ransomed  from  them 
for  a  large  sum. — Liberos.  The  term  liberi  is  not  unfrequently 
employed  by  the  Latin  writers,  when  the  reference  is  only,  as  in 
the  present  case,  to  a  single  child.  The  authorities  on  this  point 
are  very  ably  adduced  by  Scheller.  {Lai.  Deutsch.  Worterb.  vol. 
3,  col.  SGSS".)  The  only  one  which  we  will  here  cite  is  that  of 
Cains  {ad  Dig.  hb.  50,  tit.  16,  leg.  148) :  "  Non  est  sine  liberx,^- 
tut  vel  unus  JUius,  unave  JUia  est,  haec  entm  enunciation  habet 
liberos^  semper  plurativo  numero  profertur,  sicut  et  pugiilares  ti 
eodiciin.'* — ^Dacier  falls  into  an  amusing  error,  through  too  much 
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gJ2  haste  ill  translating  the  present  passage  of  Cicero.  He  mistakM 
liberoa  for  lihroSf  and  quakes  the  Roman  praetor  to  have  lost  his 
hooks  !  not  his  child :  "  Ignorez-vous  que  ses  livres  ont  €t6  enieyfia 
par  les  corsaircsl"  {Plutarque,  par  Dacier. — Vie  de  Pompee^  %n 
notia.) 

7.  Ostiense  incommodum.  **The  disaster  at  Ostia."  Ostia  was 
a  sea-port,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber,  and  was  regarded  as  the  hazw 
bour  of  Rome.  The  pirates  took  and  plundered  it,  destroying  the 
fleet  there.  So  great,  indeed,  was  their  daring  on  this  occasion, 
that  they  even  remained  there  a  considerable  time,  and  exposed 
their  booty  to  sale.    {Dio  CassiuSt  36,  5.) 

8.  Consul  populi  Romani.  The  name  of  this  consul  does  not 
appear,  from  anv  ancient  writer.  Dio  Cassms  (1.  c.)  makes  no  allu' 
sion  to  any  at  all. — Capta  atque  oppressa  est.  '*  Was  taken  and 
sunk." 

9.  Unius  homtnis.     Pompey. 

10.  Intra  Occam  ostium.     "  Withm  the  straits  of  the  ocean 

,  I.  e.  the  straits  of  Gibraltar.  There  is  great  propriety  in  the  use  of 
the  expression  oceani  ostium^  (literally,  "  mouth  of  the  ocean,")  to 
designate  the  straits  in  question,  since  a  strong  and  constant  current 
flows  into  the  Mediterranean  from  the  Atlantic  ocean,  in  the  middle 
of  the  straits. 

1 1 .  Oheundi  negotii.  "  Of  transacting  business." — Tantos  cursus 
"  So  long  voyages." 

12.  Quam  celcritevy  &c.  "  As  rapidly  as,  under  the  guidance  of 
Pompey,  the  war  on  our  part  sped  its  impetuous  way  ovei  the 
deep."  Impetus  belli  is  a  poetic  form  of  expression,  for  the  eJmple 
helium,  with  the  associate  idea,  however,  of  impetuosity  and  powej. 
Thus  we  have  in  Lucretius,  (5,  101,)  "  impetus  coeliy^  for  coelunit 
and  in  Accius,  (ap.  Cic.  de  Divin.  1,  22,)  **nocturnus  impetus,^* 
for  nox.  Compare  the  following  remark  of  Emesti :  Totaforma^ 
belli  impetus  navigavit,  poeiica  est.  Sensus  est ;  quanta  celeritatt 
Pompeius  helium,  et  quam  strenue  gesserit." 

13.  Nondum  tempestivo,  &c.  "  Before  the  sea  was  yet  fit  for 
navigation,"  i.  e.  before  the  season  for  sailing  was  come.  Temves- 
tivo  is  here  equivalent  to  tempore  opportune,  "  fit  by  reason  of  the 
time  of  year."  The  season  for  navigation  usually  commenced  about 
the  rising  of  the  Pleiades,  on  the  22d  of  April. 

14.  Siciliam  aditt.     I'ompey  directed  his  earliest  attention  to 
Sicily,  in  order  to  secure  that  important  granary  of  the  republic. 
He  then  proceeded,  with  the  same  view,  to  Africa  and  Sardinia.- 
The  management  o    the  war  against  the  pirates  was  conferred  oi 
Pompey  by  the  Gabmian  law   This  law  invested  him  with  th«  com 
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mand  of  the  whole  Mediterranean,  and  with  power  orer  the  land  for  fiO 
four  hundred  stadia  (ahout  46  miles)  from  the  coasts.     He  was  em- 
powered  also  to  choose  out  of  the  senators  fifteen  lieutenants  to  act 
under  him ;  he  was  to  take  from  the  quaestors,  and  other  public 
receivers,  what  money  he  pleased,  and  equip  a  fleet  of  200  sail. 
The  nunLDer  of  marine  forces,  of  matiners  and  rowers,  was  left  en- 
tirely to  his  discretion.    The  day  after  this  law  was  passed,  Pompey 
summoned  an  assembly,  and  obtained  a  grant  of  almost  as  much 
more  as  the  ^t  decree  had  bestowed.^  He  was  empowered  to  fit 
out  500  galleys,  and  to  raise  an  army,of  120,000  foot  and  5000 
horse.     Twenty-four  senators  were  selected,  who.  had  all  been  gen 
erals  or  praetors,  and  were  appointed  his  lieutenants,  and  he  had 
,wo  quaestors  allowed.     {PluL  Vit.  Pomp.  c.  25,  seq.) 

15.  Haec  tria  frumentaria  suhsidia.  "  These  three  granaries." 
— Duabus  Hispaniis.  "  The  two  Spains,"  i.  e.  hither  and  farther 
Spain,  Citerior  and  Ulterior.     Consult  Geographical  Index. 

16.  Blyrici  maris.  The  Mare  ILlyricum  was  that  part  of  the 
Adriatic,  which  lay  along  the  Illyrian  coast. — Achaiam.  The  Roman 
proyince  of  Achaia  included  all  the  Peloponnesus,  and  a  part  of 
Greece  north  of  the  isthmus  of  Corinth.  By  omnem  Graeciam  is, 
therefore,  meant  all  the  rest  of  Greece. 

17.  ItaRae  duo  maria.    Tlie  upper  and  lower  seas,  or  the  Adriatic 
and  Tuscan. — Adomavit.   "  He  furnished,"  i.  e.  supplied.   Adomo 
is  here  equivalent  to  instruo,  with  the  collateral  idea  of  decking  or 
adorning.     Compare  Ca^s.  B.  C.  1,  26  :  "  Eodem  conaiu,  appara 
tuqiUf  omni  opulentia  insignium  armorum  helium  adornaverant" 

18.  Ut  a  BrundisiOf  6lc.  "  On  the  forty-ninfh  day  after  he  sef 
out  from  Brundisium."  Ut  is  here  elegantly  used  for  postquam 
Consult  TursellinuSf  de  Part.  Lai.  s.  v.  ^  1,  22. 

19.  Totam  Ciliciam.  The  power  of  the  pirates  had  its  rise  ir 
Cilicia,  and  this  country  eventually  became  their  centre  of  opera 
tions,  and  chief  stronghold.^— Pompey  defeated  them  ii;i  a  nava 
battle  off  Coracesium,  on  the  coast  of  Cilicia  Trachea. 

1.  Unius  hujus  imperio  ae  potestati.    '*  To  the  absolute  controi  ^^ 
of  this  one  iidividual,"  i.'  e.  they  surrendered  themselves  uncondi 
iioT^ly  to  Pompey. — When  tmperium  and  potestas  are  opposed  tc 
each  other,  the  former  denotes  military  power,  the  latter  civil ;  anc 
when  both  are  combined  in  cne  clause,  as  in  the  present  instance, 
the  idea  intended  to  be  conveyed  is  that  of  full  and  absolute  au 
dKuky. 

S.  Cretensibus.  Crete,  next  to  Cilicia,  was  the  greatest  nurser) 
of  the  pirates,  and  one  of  Uieir  chief  receptacles.  The  trai^saction 
ilhided  to  ID  the  text,  however,  notwithstanding  the  commendations 
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S3  ^  ^^"^^^9  was  far  from  honourable  to  Pompey.  Metellus,  a  i8i»- 
tion  of  the  one  who  had  commanded  m  conjunction  witti  Pompe? 
in  Spain,  had  been  sent  into  Crete,  by  the  Roman  people,  soma 
time  before  Pompey  was  employed  in  this  war.  Metellus  had  brokea 
up  many  strongholds  of  the  pirates  in  that  island,  when  the  remain- 
der, who  were  besieged  by  him,  suppliantly  addressed  themselyes  to 
Pompey,  and  invited  him  into  the  island,  as  included  in  his  commis- 
sion, and  falling  within  that  distance  from  the  sea  to  which  he  was 
authorized  to  carry  his  anmt  Pompey  listened  to  their  applicatidn, 
and  by  a  letter  directed  Metellus  to  take  no  farther  steps  in  the  war 
At  the  same  time,  he  ordered  the  cities  of  Crete  not  to  obey  Metal 
lus,  but  Lucius  Octavius,  one  of  his  own  lieutenants,  whom  he  sent 
to  take  the  conmiand.  Octayius  went  in  among  the  besieged,  and 
fought  on  their  side ;  a  circumstance,  says  Plutarch,  which  rendered 
Pompey  not  only  odious  but  ridiculous.  Metellus,  however,  pur 
sued  his  operations,  till  he  took  the  pirates,  and  put  them  all  to 
death.  As  for  Octavius,  ho  exposed  him  in  the  camp  as  an  object 
of  contempt,  and  loaded  him  with  reproaches,  after  which  he  dis- 
missed him.     {Pint.  Vit.  Pomp:  c.  29.) 

3.  Apparavit.  "  Prepared  for." — Media  aestate.  Plutarch  says 
the  war  was  brought  to  a  close  in  three  months  at  farthest :  oix  b 
vXttovi  XP^^V  fptoiv  firjvCiv.  {ViL  Pomp.  c.  28.) 

4.  Est  kaec  divina^  6cc.  "  This  degree  of  military  talent  on  the 
part  of  a  commander  is  divine  and  incredible,''  i.  e.  is  divine  in  its 
character,  and  surpasses  all  the  ordinary  powers  of  belief. 

5.  Non  enim  solum^  &c.  Consult  note  23,  page  80. — Bellandi 
virtus.     "Ability  in  war." 

6.  Sed  multae  suntf  &c.  "  On  the  contrary,  there  are  many 
otuer  exalted  qualities,  the  handmaids  and  attendants  of  this  vir 
tue."     Huju9  virtutiSf  sc.  imperatoriae. 

7.  Quanta  innocentia,  &c.     "  Of  how  much  moral  purity  ought 
ommanders    to    be." —  Temperantia.       "  Self-control." — Fide 

'  Good  faith."     Adherence  to  their  word. 

8.  Quanta  facilitate.  "  How  affable  and  easy  of  access."-^ 
Quanta  ingenioj  &c.  "  Of  how  much  penetration,  of  how  much 
humanity  1" 

9.  Summa  enim  sunt  omnia.  "  For  there  all  exist  in  the  high- 
est degree,"  i.  e.  in  the  character  of  Pompey  all  these  qualities  are 
found  in  the  highest  perfection. 

10.  Ex  aliorum  contentione.  **  By  a  comparison  with  others.*' 
Thus,  Cic.  de  Off.  1,  17:  "St  contentio  quaedam  et  comparatio 
faty*  and  Partit.  Or.  2  :  *  Rerum  contentioneSf  quid  majus,  quid 
part  quid  minus  sit  " 
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1 L  Postumut  ahquo  tn  numero  ptUare,     '*  Can  we  hold  in  any  ^3 
estimation."     litendly,    **  can  we  reckon  in  any  number/'  i.  e.  of 
generals ;  csd^^t^j^emd  asatT  all  fit  to  be  numbered  among  gen 
erals. 

]  3.  Cujus  in  exercitu,  &c.  **  In  whose  army  commissions  for 
the  office  of  centurion  are  now  and  have  heretofore  been  sold.'* 
The  allusion  cannot  be  to  Lucullus,  on  whom  he  has  already 
bestowed  so  many  encomiums,  but,  from  the  use  of  the  present 
tense,  [veneant,)  seems  aimed  at  Glabrio. — ^The  student  will  mark 
the*  force  of  the  subjunctive  mood  in  this  and  the  succeeding  clauses, 
as  indicating,  not  what  Cicero  asserts  on  his  own  authority,  but  from 
the  rumour  of  the  day.  It  is  equivalent,  in  fact,  therefore,  to  *'  in 
whose  army,  as  is  said,"  &c. 

13.  Quid  hune  Aomtnem,  &c.  **  What  lofly  or  generous  senti 
ments  can  we  imagine  that  man  to  entertain  respecting  his  coun 
try."  Supply  after  quid,  the  words  posmmus  putare  from  the  pre 
ceding  clause,  but  in  a  somewhat  different  sense. 

14.  Propter  cupidiiatem  provinciae.  "From  the  desire  ot 
retaining  his  province  for  a  longer  period,"  i.  e.  of  holding  over  in 
his  command  beyond  the  time  appointed.  The  money  was  given, 
not  to  procure  a  province,  but  to  induce  the  magistrates  at  home  to 
interfere,  and  prevent  any  recall,  at  the  end  of  the  year,  from  the 
province  where  the  individual  was  then  acting.  Compare  the  ex 
planation  of  Emesti :  **  Non  ut  provificiam  decemerent,  sed  ut 
impedirent  ne  anno  exacto  decedere  de  provincia  jj^leretury — ^Er- 
nesti  supposes  Lucullus  to  be  the  person  meant.  This,  however, 
cannot  possibly  be  correct.  Lucullus  had  set  out  against  Mithri- 
dates  many  years  before  the  period  when  this  speech  was  delivered ; 
whereas,  from  the  language  of  Cicero,  the  transaction  referred  to 
would  seem  to  have  been  of  a  very  recent  date.  So  again,  in 
chapter  22,  the  orator  speaks  of  the  injuriae  and  lilndines  of  the 
Roman  commanders  sent  out  that  very  year,  which  of  course  can- 
not in  any  way  apply  to  Lucullus.  Acilius  Glabrio  is  undoubtedlv 
meant. 

1&.  In  quaeshi.    "  At  interest."    Compare  Or.  in  Pis.  c.  86. 

16.  Vestra  admurmuratiOf  dec.  "  Your  murmurs,  my  country- 
men, make  it  apparent,  that  you  recognise  the  individuals  who  have 
acted  thus."  Literally,  ''your  murmuring  makes  it  that  yoa 
appear  to  recognise,"  6lc. — Cardinal  Mauiy,  ~m  his  Essai  sur 
^  EloquencCf  ^  53,  thinks,  that  Cicero  met  with  some  interruption 
aere  from  certain  individuals,  who  had  appropriated  a  portion  of  the 
public  money  to  their  own  private  purposes,  and  who  consequently 
thought,  that  tlie  remarks  of  the  soeaker  were  in  -some  degree 
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QQ  directed  against  themBelves.  He  auppoaes  that  Cicero  waited  tife 
■ilence  was  again  obtained,  and  then  availed  himself  of  the  inter* 
ruption,  to  express  it  as  his  conviction  that  their  outcries  were  only 
80  many  indications  of  a  consciousness  of  guilt.  This  is  a  most 
unfortunate  piece  of  criticism.  The  simple  truth  appears  to  be. 
that  the  murmurs  came,  as  Cicero  himself  plainly  perceives,  from 
the  irritated  populace,  who  were  giving  vent  in  this  way  to  the  indig- 
nation which  they  felt,  in  conmion  with  the  orator,  at  the  condact 
of  the  individuals  to  whom  he  alludes. 

17.  ArUe.  "Previously." — AvarUtam.  "Rapacity."  Com- 
pare  the  remark  of  Scheller,  {Praecepi,  Styl.  vol.  1,  p.  69) :  **  Av- 
ants  non  est,  qui  pecuniae  nimis  parcit ;  hie  tenax  dicitur :  sei 
pfcumae  consequendae  nimis  cupidus." 

18.  Itinera.  "  The  marches." — Per  hosce  annos.  "  During 
these  latter  years."  The  allusion  is  to  the  movements  of  the  'Hjo- 
man  forces,  sent,  under  different  commanders,  against  Mithridates, 
Sertorius,  Spartacus,  &c.,  and  which  troops  had  to  pass  through 
different  parts  of  Italy,  before  they  reached  their  destined  scenes  oi 
action.  From  the  language  of  Cicero,  they  would  appear  to  Have 
been  guilty  of  excesses,  by  the  way,  against  their  own  countrymen. 

fi/l  1.  Hibernis.  "  By  their  wintering  among  them."  Pleferring  to 
the  license  and  rapacity  exercised  by  the  Roman  soldiery  against 
their  own  allies,  while  in  winter-quarters  throughout  their  cities. 

2.  Exercitum  continere.  "  To  restrain  his  army,"  i.  e.  from  the 
plundering  and  despoiling  of  our  allies. 

3.  Qui  se  ipsum  non  coniinet.     "  Who  does  not  restrain  him- 
self," i.  e.  who  in  these  same  matters  practises  iio  restraint  Over 
himself.     Graevius  gives  se  ipse,  from  one  of  his  MSS.,  but,  as  ■ 
Emesti  correctly  remarks,  the  opposition  to  alios  requires  se  ipsum, 

4.  Injudicando.  "  In  judging  of  others."  Supply  dealiisyOX 
else  the  simple  alios, 

5.  Sed  ne  vestigium  quidem.  "  But  even  its  very  footstep^ 
The  meaning  of  the  whole  clause  is,  that  the  army  led  by  Pompey, 
so  far  from  plundering  any  thing,  did  not  even  set  foot  in  any  place 
where  it  was  unlawful  for  them  to  come  :  i.  e.  violated  the  sanctity 
of  no  shrine,  as  had  been  the  case,  for  example,  in  former  years, 
with  that  of  Comaua.  Compare  the  explanation  of  Hotomann  : 
**  Non  modo  nihil  rapuisse,  sed  ne  pedem  quidem^  vJn  non  licebaX 
posuisse" 

6.  Quemadmodum  milites  hibernent.  "  As  to  the  way  m  which 
our  soldiers  n^w  conduct  themselves  in  winter-quarters,"  i.  e.  as  tc 
the  regularity  of  their  deportment  in  winter-quarters  now  that  thej 
have  Pompey  over  them. 
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7    Ut  tumptum  faciat  in  militem.    "  In  ordei  that  he  may  go  to  g^ 

expense  u;  on  a  soldier,"  i.  e.  to  compel  him  to  expend  any  part  of 

his  means  in  the  maintenance  of  our  soldiers. — Cupienti.     '*  When 

desiring  so  to  do."  . 

8.  Hiemii  enim^  &c.     *'  That  there  should  be  a  refuge  from  the 
severity  of  winter,  not  for  the  indulgence  of  rapacity,  in  the  dwel 
tings,"  &c. 

9.  Qualis.    The  early  editions  have  quali. 

10.  Inventum.  '"  Originated."  More  literally,  "  were  obtam 
ed."  Some  of  the  early  editions  have  initum,  which  arose  very 
probably  from  the  copyists  not  understanding  here  the  peculiar  force 
of  inventum.  Even  Lambinus  seeks  to  alter  the  text,  and  gives 
natum  for  the  true  reading.  The  use  of  inventum^  in  this  passage, 
is  correctly  styled  by  Emesti,  **'  exquisitius  genus  loquendi." 
Compare  the  Greek  usage  of  employing  the  verb  sipiaxeiVf  on  many 
occasions,  in  the  sense  of  parare^  consequi,  6lc. 

11.  Non  eximia  vis  remigum.  "  No  extraordmary  exerui^ns  on 
the  part  of  rowers." 

12.  In  ultimas  terras.  The  allusion  is  to  Pamphylia  and  Cilicia. 
Compare  chapter  16,  where  the  Cretan  ambassadors  are  said  to 
have<:ome  i]bto  Pompey,  who  was  then  in  Pamphylia,  *^  in  ultimas 
prope  terras.^ 

13.  Ceteros.  "  The  rest  of  your  commanders."  So  ceteri  in  the 
liext  paragraph. — Non retardarunt.     "Retarded  not  his  progress." 

14.  Devocavit.  **  Called  him  away."  This  is  the  reading  of 
all  the  earlier  editions,  except  the  Aldine,  where  revocavit  appears, 
probably  by  an  error  of  the  press.  From  this  last  edition  the  form 
revocavit  found  its  way  into  the  later  ones,  until  Gruter  restored 
the  true  lection. 

15.  Non  libido  ad  voluptatem,  dec.  "  No  licentious  feeling  to 
an  indulgence  in  pleasure ;  no  charms  of  scenery  to  gratification  of 
this  kind ;  no  renown  of  any  city  to  a  visiting  and  becoming 
acquainted  with  it ;  in  a  word,  not  toil  itself  to  repose." 

16.  Signa  et  tabulas.  "  Statues  and  paintings."  With  tdbulas 
supply  pictas. — Quue  ceteri  toUenda  esse,  &c.  Statues,  and  paint- 
ings, and  works  of  art  in  general,  were  favourite  objects  of  rapacity 
with  tiie  Roman  commanders,  and  were  carried  ofif  without  any 
■eruple.  The  statues  and  pictures  which  Marcellus  transported 
ton  Syracuse  to  Rome,  first  excited  that  cupidity,  which  led  the 
Roman  provincial  magistrates  to  pillage,  without  scruple  or  dis- 
tinction, the  houses  of  private  individuals  and  the  temples  of  the 
g"*^  Maicellus  and  Mummius,  however,  despoiled  only  hostile  and 
conquered  countries.    They  had  made  over  their  plunder  to  th« 
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34  public,  and,  after  t  was  conveyed  to  Rome,  devoted  it  to  the  eia 
bellishment  of  the  capital ;  but  subsequent  governors  of  provinces, 
having  acquired  a  taste  for  works  of  art,  began  to  appropriate  to 
themselves  those  masterpieces  of  Greece,  which  they  had  formei^ 
neither  known  nor  esteemed.  Some  contrived  plausible  pretexts 
for  borrowing  valuable  works  of  art  from  cities  and  private  persons, 
without  any  intention* of  restoring  them  ;  while  others,  less  cav- 
tious,  or  more  shameless,  seized  whatever  pleased  them,  whetiiei 
public  or  private  property,  .without  excuse  or  remuneration.  But 
though  this  passion  was  common  to  most  provincial  governors,  none 
of  them  ever  came  up  to  the  full  measure  of  the  rapacity  of  Venes, 
when  praetor  of  Sicily.  He  seized  tapestry,  pictures,  gold  and 
silver  plate,  vases,  gems,  and  Cormthian  bronzes,  till  he  literally  did 
not  leave  a  single  article  of  value  of  these  descriptions,  in  the  whole 
island.     {Durdop*s  Roman  Literaturet  vol.  2,  p.  284,  seq.) 

17.  Fuisse  quando.  "  That  there  once  were."  They  now  believe 
that  such  men  as  Curius  Dentatus,  Fabricius,  and  others,  oiiee  ac 
tually  existed. 

18.  Quod  jam  nationibus  exteris,  &c.  The  accounts  which  the 
Romans  gave  them  of  the  continence  and  virtue  of  their  fathers,  had 
appeared  unworthy  of  belief  to  foreign  nations,  when  contrasted 
with  the  rapacity  and  extortion  that  characterized  their  descendants. 

19.  Nunc  imperii  vestri,  &c.  "  Now  the  true  lustre  of  your 
empire  shines  resplendent  among  those  nations."  Pompey  revives 
in  his  single  self  all  the  glory  of  the  good  old  Roman  times,  and 
that  glory  is  shared  by  his  country. — Lucet.  In  the  palimpsest  frag- 
ment of  this  oration,  recently  discovered,  we  have  lucem  afferre  coe* 
pity  which  also  appears  in  two  other  MSS.,  but  it  is  evidently  a 
mere  gloss  for  lucet,  and  not  a  very  good  one  either. 

20.  Hoc  temperantia.  "  Distinguished  for  his  self-control,"  i.  e. 
characterized  by  that  same  moderation  which  Pompey  now  exhibits 
— Imperare  aliis.     "  To  rule  over  others." 

Qg  I.  Jam  vero  ita  faciles,  &c.  **  So  easy,  too,  is  said  to  be  the 
access  of  private  individuals  unto  him,  so  unshackled  their  every 
complaint  respecting  the  wrongs  done  them  by  others."  As  regards 
the  force  of  ^am  vera,  consult  note  3,  page  86. — Faciles.  No  forma 
and  ceremony  are  required  in  approaching  Pompey. — Liberae 
There  are  no  restraints  whatever  upon  the  freedorr  of  complaint 

2.  Facilitate.     "  In  affability." 

3.  Consilio.     "  In  wisdom  of  counsel  " — Dicendi  gravitate  e 
capia.     "In  powerful  and  flowing  eloquence"     As  regards  the 
peculiar  force  of  gravitaSy  and  gravis^  in  a  rhetorical  point  of  view 
compare  the  -emark  of  J.  C.  Bmesti,  in  his  Lex.  Technol.  Lai 
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Rhet.  p.  191 :  <  Sed  non  minus  certum  est,  gravem  orationem  ap-  Qg 
fsUatam  latinis  RhetoriJms  esse,  quae  magnis,  splendidis,  cUlisque 
sensibus  animos  legentium  impleret ;  et  ipsam  gravitatcm  tributam 
its  oraUn^ms  vel  scriptoribuSf  qui  tales  sensus  facile  conctperenty 
atque  omnino  rehis  augendis,  exaggerandisque  pares  essent.**  And 
agaiQ :  **  Neque  dubium  est,  qitin  Cicero,  (de  Invent.  1,  2,)  cum 
gravitate  et  suayitate  orationis  omnem  eloquentiae  amhitum  circum- 
scriberet,  illam  ad  sententiarum  vim  et  splendorem,  hane  ad  verba- 
rum  ornamenta  retulerit,^ 

4.  In  quo  ipso,  &c.  "  In  which  very  talent  itself  there  exists  a 
kind  of  dignity,  well  adapted  to  the  character  of  one  who  com 
mands."  The  reference  is  to  the  talent  of  haranguing,  which  suits 
so  well  the  character  of  a  commander.  Some  editors  refer  in  quo 
ipso  to  Pompey  ;  but  then  quaedam,  joined  to  dignitas,  is  not  suf- 
ficiently complimentary. 

5.  Hoc  ipso  in  loco.  In  the  forum,  where 'they  have  often  heard 
Pompey  harangue. 

6.  Quam  hostes,  (Slc.  **  When  the  common  enemies  of  all  na 
tions  have  regarded  it  as  inviolable,"  i.  e.  as  worthy  of  the  most 
miplicit  reliance.  Quam  is  here  equivalent  to  cum  earn. — By  hostes 
omnium  gentium  are  meant  the  pirates.  Cicero  employs  the  same 
circumlocution,  in  speaking  of  this  class  of  persons,  on  two  other 
occasions  :  in  Verr.  6,  30,  and  de  Off.  3, 29  ;  "  Pirata  est  commu 
nis  hostis  omnium.^* 

7.  Tantum  belliim.  This  is  the  reading  of  the  earlier  editions, 
v^hich  Emesti  first  restored.  The  common  text  has  tantum  bellum 
hoc,  which  Graevius  transposed,  reading  hoe  tantum  bellum. 

8.  Nostrae  memoriae.  "  Of  our  time." — Videatur.  The  use  of 
the  subjunctive  here  is  worth  noting.  The  meaning  is,  "  who  seems 
as  far  as  we  can  perceive,"  i.  e.  as  far  as  it  is  allowed  mere  mortals 
to  scan  the  councils  of  omnipotence.  The  indicative  would  have 
been  too  strong. 

9.  Auctoritas.  "  High  reputation."  Auctoritas  is  here  equiva- 
lent .to  "  opinio  insigvis  de  alicujus  virtute,"  &c.  {Evnesti  Clav. 
Cic.  s.  V.  ^8.) 

10.  Vehementer  pe  iinere  ad  beUa  administranda.  "  Intimatety 
pertains  to  the  management  of  foreign  wars,"  i.  e.  exercises  a  pow- 
erful influence  upon  the  success  of  your  arms  abroad. — Vestris 
The  palimpsest  fragment  h^s  nostria. 

11.  Etfam^L.  We  have  here  adopted  the  reading  of  the  palimp- 
sest fragment,  as  far  preferable  to  the  ordinary  one,  opinions  non 
minus  famae. — Quam  aliq'UL  certa  ratione.  '*  Than  by  some  fixed 
tpd  reasonable  motive." 
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gg      12.  Clarius.    ^*  More  illastrious  than  his,"  i.  e.  Poii(iey*0. 

13.  Facit  ad  mictoritatem,  "  Contaibutes  to  high  reputatimi.*' 
We  have  inserted  ad  before  auctoriiatemy  on  tlie  conjectnze  of 
Weiske,  who  considers  the  conunon  reading,  facii  auctoritatem,  as 
doubtful  in  point  of  Latinity. 

14.  Tanta  et  tarn  praeclara,  &c.  '*  Have  you  made  so  diets 
guished  and  honourable  expressions  of  opinion."  The  term  judicta 
is  here  applied  to  the  honours  and  rewards  bestowed  upon  merit. 
Compare  the  remark  of  Emesti  {Clav.  Cic.  s.  y.)  :  "  Judicia  dicun' 
tur  etiam  honores,  praemiay  quia  dantur  his  qui  iis  dignt  judican- 
tur.^* — Pompey  obtained  the  honours  of  a  triumph,  while  he  was 
only  an  eques,  or  knight,  and  not  yet  of  an  age  to  entitle  him  to  a 
seat  in  the  senate.  He  was  sent  against  Sertorius,  with  proconsu- 
lar command,  though  but  a  simple  quaestor  ;  and  he  obtained  the 
consulship  before  he  was  full  thirty-six  years  old,  and  without  hav- 
ing gone  through  the  subordinate  offices.  In  the  regular  course  of 
things,  he  was,  at  thirty-six,  merely  old  enough  to  have  been  made 
aedile.     The  legal  age  for  the  consulship  was  forty-tliree. 

15.  Jllius  diet.  The  day  when  the  Gabinian  law  was  passed 
Consult  note  14,  page  82. — Cum  universus  populus  Romamu, 
"  When  the  whole  Roman  people  with  one  voice."    The  student 

"tII  mark  the  force  of  universus  here. 

16.  Hie  locus.  The  rostra. — Unum  ad  commune  omnium  gen- 
tium  helium  imperatorem.  "  As  sole  commander  for  a  war  that 
involved  the  common  interests  of  all  nations."  The  reference  is  to 
the  war  against  the  pirates.     Compare  note  6. 

17.  Quantum  auctoritas.  The  common  text  has  quantum  hujus 
auctoritas.  But  hujus  is  not  needed  here,  since  the  remark  is  a 
general  one,  and  does  not  refer  to  any  individual  in  particular.  Er- 
nesti  thinks  that  hujus  must  either  be  rejected,  or  else  changed' into 
duds.  He  prefers  the  former  course,  and  accordingly  throws  it  out 
of  his  text 

18.  Omnium  rerum  egregiarum.     "  Of  every  tiling  exalted.*' 
^g       1.   Vilitas  annonae.     "  A  cheapness  of  provisions."     As  long  as 

the  pirates  held  possession  of  the  sea,  expo  tation  from  the  corn- 
bearing  provinces  was  checked,  and  large  si  ores  must  necessarily 
have  accumulated  there.  Pompey's  appointment  restored  public 
confidence,  and  as  the  power  of  the  pirates  was  now  thought  to  be 
soon  about  to  end,  and  large  shipments  were  expected  to  be  shortly 
made  from  the  con^KiOuntries,  the  price  of  grain  fell,  of  course,  at 
Rome. 

2.  Ex  summa  inopia,  &c.  "From  the  greatest  scarcity  and 
deamess  of  grain." — Unius  hominis  spe  et  nomine.     Compare  the 
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luiguage  of  Plutarch,  (  Vii.  Pomp.  c.  26,,  aE  Si  niial  tuv  uvicuv,  tiB^t  gg 

rctroStraf ,  XSyov  ^Soitivut  rw  S^fiU)  vapeT^oVf  o)S  aird  rovvofta  tov  Hofiitijiov 
siXvKS  Tdv  irdXe/iov. 

3.  Jam.  "  Still  farther."  Compare  the  remark  of  Forcellim 
{Lex.  8.  Y.) :  **  Jam  saepisaime  conjungendi  orationem  vim  Hahety  et 
traaisiticnihus  mservit,  pro  praeterea. 

4.  Accepta  in  Ponto  auamitate.  AUuding  to  the  defeat  of  Tna- 
rius.  Compare  note  10,  page  79. — Cum.  To  be  repeated,  in  trans- 
lating, before  each  of  the  two  succeeding  clauses. 

6,  Divinitus.     "Providentially." 

6.  Insolita  infiammatum  victoria.     "^  Fired  with  unaccustomed 
▼ictoiy."    Insolita  refers  to  his  having  been  so  often  defeated 
before  this  by  Sylla,  Murena,  and  Lucullus. — Conttnuit.     "  Check 
ed." 

7.  Profecturus  sit.    We  have  adopted  profecturus  stt  and  pro- 
fecerity  with  Graevius,  Emesti,  and  Schiitz,  from  many  MSS.  and 
early  editions.     The  common  text  has  perfecturus  sit  and  perfe 
cent. 

8.  Ipso  nomine  ac  rumore.     "  By  his  very  name  and  reputation.*' 

9.  ILla  res.     "  The  following  circumstance." 

10.  Cretensium  legati.  For  an  account  of  this  really  discrcdita 
ble  affair,  which  Cicero  here  seeks  to  make  a  ground  of  praise,  con 
suit  note  2,' page  83. — Noster  imperator.    Metellus. 

11.  In  ultimas  prope  terras.  To  Pamphylia.  Consult  Ltv. 
Epit.  99. 

12.  Eum  quern  Pompeius  legatum  semper  judicamt,  Pompey 
of  course  would  entertain  this  opinion  from  motives  of  vanity. 
There  is  every  reason  to  believe,  however,  that  the  individual 
alluded  to  was  a  mere  spy. ' 

13.  It  quilusy  &c.  Referring  in  particular  to  Metellus,  who 
i^as  commanding  in  conjunction  with  Pompey  in  Spain.  He  was 
A  relation  of  the  Metellus  just  mentioned,  note  lO.-r— ^i  eum 
potissimum^  &c.  What  gave  offence,  if  the  story  be  true, 
was  that  the  individual  should  have  been  sent  to  so  young  a  man 
V  Pompey,  and  one  too  who  was  only  a  quaestor  with  pro-consular 
command. 

14.  Multis  postea  rebus  gestis.     "By  many  subsequent  ex- 
ploitB."    Postea  refers  to  the  period  after  the  Spanish  war,  and  to 
Pompey^s  operations  against  the  pirates. — Vestrts  judieiis.     "  Ex 
proselons  of  opinion  on  your  part"    Con^aie  note  14^  page  85. 

16.  Quam  praestare  de  se  ipso  nemo  potest,  6ce.  "  Which  no 
one  can  exhibit  at  pleasure  in  his  own  case  ;  but  which  we  can  call 
to  mind  and  make  mention  of  in  the  case  of  another,"  i.  e.  no  man 
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QQ  cai.  00  successful  when  be  pleases ;  this  lies  entiiet]^  withn  Um 
power,  and  is  regulated  by  the  will,  of  the  gods.  But  he  may  tell 
without  scruple  of  the  success  with  which  others  have  been  fa 
Youred. 

16.  De  potestale  deorum,  **  In  relation  to  a  thing  that  lies 
wholly  within  the  power  of  the  gods,"  L  e.  success,  or  good  for- 
tine ;  of  which,  according  to  Cicero,  we  must  speak  cautiously  and 
briefly,  lest  we  be  found  ascribing  too  much  to  human  agency. 
Clompare  the  explanation  of  Emesti.  "  Dapotestate  deorum,  i.  e. 
de  re  ea,  quae  est  tola  in  potestate  deorum^  ut  cavendum  sit  ne  in 
ea  plus  homini  tribuamus.*^ 

Q^  i.  Mmmo.  Fabius  Maximus. — Marcello.  The  celebrated 
opponent  of  Hannibal. — Scipioni.  It  is  uncertain  whether  Cicero 
means  the  elder  or  younger  Africanus.  Manutius  thinks  it  is  the 
latter,  and  his  opinion  appears  to  be  the  correct  one  For  an 
account  of  the  individuals  here  alluded  to  consult  Historicallndet. 

2.  Ad  amplitudinem  et  gloriam.  "For  their  elevation  and 
gloiy."  As  amplitudo  and  gloria  are  here  nearly  synonjrmous,  the 
preposition  is  not  repeated  before  the  latter. — Divinitus.  "  By  the 
favour  of  Heaven." 

3.  Hae.  Yoi  tali. — In  illius  potestate.  '*  Under  his  contnd- 
Cicero  means,  that  he  will  employ  such  moderation  in  speaking,  at 
not,  on  the  one  hand  to  assert  that  Pompey  is  master  of  events,  foi 
such  language  would  be  offensive  to  the  gods,  {invisa  diis  immor' 
talihus ;)  and,  on  the  other,  merely  to  make  it  apparent,  that  he  has 
not  forgotten  the  past  exploits  of  that  commander,  but  regards  them 
as  an  earnest  of  future  success,  for  to  forget  them  would  be  rank 
ingratitude  against  the  beings  who  have  thus  far  presided  over  his 
career. 

4.  Non  sum  praedicaturus.  "  I  am  not  going  vauntingly  to 
state." 

5.  Obtemperarint.  "  Yielded  to."  Obedire  denotes  more  ol 
literal  and  absolute  obedience  than  obtemperare^  and  is  therefore 
used  in  the  next  clause,  when  speaking  of  enemies.  Obtemperare 
is  to  obey  the  spirit  of  a  command  ;  as  a  son,  for  example,  obeys  a 
father.  Compare  Cic.  pro  Caecin.  18  :  "  Imperium  domes ticum 
nullum  eritf  si  servulis  nostris  hoc  concesserimus,  ut  ad  verba 
nobis  obediant,  non  ad  id  quod  ex  verbis  intelligi  possit  obtem- 
perent." 

6.  Obsecundarint.  "  Favoured."  Referring  in  particular  to  his 
fapidity  in  chasing  the  pirates  from  the  surface  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean. 

7    Tarn  impudentem.      "  So  presumptuous." — TacitiLS,      "  Ik 
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ms  heATt.'^ — DettUerunt.     In  many  MSS.   and  earJy  editioi^  (ve  g*} 
find  contiilerunt ;  but  detulerunt  expresses  more  of  condescension 
and  favoui  on  the  part  of  the  gods. 

8.  Quod  ut  Uli,  &c.     **  And  that  this  may  be  his  peculiar  and 

lasting  privilege,"    i.  e.  that  these  special  favours  may  ever  be 

T3uchs«icd  unto  him.     Proprium  here  implies,  that  no  Roman 

commander  has  ever  been  so  peculiarly  favoured  as  Pompey ;  and 

he  assembled  people  are  requested  to  pray,  that  these  special  acts 

of  kindness,  on  the  part  of  the  gods,  may  be  continued  to  him  for 
the  time  to  come,  since  they  will  only  prove  a  fresh  source  of  hon 
our  and  happiness  to  his  country. 

9.  Velle  et  optare.     "  To  entertain  and  express  the  wish." 

10.  Accuratissime.     "  With  the  utmost  care." 

11.  Dvhitahitis  quvn,  &c.  *'Will  you  hesitate,  Romans,  tu 
employ  so  favourable  an  opportunity  as  this."  More  literally, 
**  this  so  great  a  good."  Many  of  the  Oxford  MSS.  have  duUtatis 
but  the  present  tense  is  too  strong  here. 

12.  Quod  si.  "  Even  if  then."  Quod^  in  such  cases  as  the 
present,  commencing  a  sentence,  always  refers  to  something  going 
before,  and  is  not  redundant  as  some  cntics  imagine.  It  is  here  the 
same  in  fact  as  propter  quod.  Compare  the  remark  of  SchQtz, 
{Ind.  Lat.  s.  v.) :  **  Quod  ah  initio  periodi  stupe  ponitur :  sed 
s^nnper  refertur  ad  antecedens  aliquidf  et  transitioni  servit.*'  Con- 
sult also  PcrizoniuSf  ad  Sanct.  Min.  4,  5, — (vol.  2,  p.  227,  ed 
Bauer.) 

13.  Is  erat  deligendus^  dec.  '*  He  ought  to  be  selected,"  &c. 
In  the  consequent  member  of  a  conditional  proposition,  the  past 
tenses  are  frequently  put  in  the  indicative,  to  give  more  liveliness 
to  the  representation,  although,  in  the  conditional  clause,  the  im- 
perfect or  pluperfect  subjunctive  has  been  used.  {Zumpt,  L.  O 
p.  527.    Kenrick's  transl.) 

14.  Nunc  cum,  &c.  "  Now,  however,  when  to  the  other  emi- 
nent advantages  existing  in  his  case,  the  fdllowmg  happy  circum- 
stance is  likewise  added,  that  he  is  present  in  those  very  parts," 
&c.  By  iis  ipsis  lods  is  meant  Asia,  the  seat  of  the  war. 
Pompey  having  ended  the  piratical  war,  was  engaged,  at  this 
time,  in  settling  the  affairs  of  Cilicia  and  the  adjacent  coun- 
tziet,  and  in  assigning  habitations  to  the  pirates  who  had  surren- 
ileied. 

16.  Quid  exspectamust  '^What  wait  we  fori" — Summa  cum 
tmbtte  reipuhUcae,  '*  With  ^e  greatest  advantage  to  the  state." 
^^Hoe  helium regium,  "This  war  of  the  kings."  Referring  f* 
M  ithridates  and  Tigranes 
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f^g  1.  At  enim.  Analogous  to  the  Greek  aXXa  ySip,  In  this  coinbi- 
nation,  enim  introduces  a  reason  for  the  opposition,  diyersity,  ot 
objection  to  something  preceding,  which  is  signified  by  at.  Ren^ 
der .  "  But  this,  it  seems,  you  must  not  do,  /or,**  &c. 

2.-  Vestris  beneficiis  amplissimis  affectus.  "  And  one  who  has 
been  honoured  with  the  most  distinguished  proofs  of  your  regard." 
The  allusion  is  to  the  famous  Q.  Lutatius  Catulus.  Consult  His- 
torical Index. 

3.  Itemqtte  sumnuSf  &c.  **  And  likewise  Quintus  HortensiiM, 
possessing  the  highest  advantages  that  public  honours,  fortune,  vir- 
tue, and  talents  can  bestow."  The  allusion  is  ,to  Q.  Hortenaiiis 
the  celebrated  orator.  He  had  enjoyed  the  consulship,  had  amassed 
a  large  fortune  by  the  legal  profession,  was  a  man  of  upright  char 
acter,  and  a  talented  and  popular,  though  yery  showy,  declaimer. 
Consult  Historical  Index. 

4.  Ab  hoc  ratione  dissentiunt.  '*  Differ  from  me  in  the  view 
which  I  have  taken  of  this  subject."  Literally,  "  differ  horn  this 
view  of  the  subject."  Catulus  and  Hortensius  led  the  opposition 
against  the  bill.     Consult  Introductory  Remarks. 

6.  Quorum  auctoritatem,  <&c.  "  I  am  willing  to  own,  that  the 
authority  of  these  individuals  has  exercised  a  veiy  strong  influence 
with  you  on  many  occasions,  and  ought  so  to  do.  In  the  present 
case,  however,  although  you  are  well  aware  of  the  seutimdnts  fit  the 
bravest  and  most  illustrious  men,  as  being  in  direct  opposition  to 
theirs,  still,  putting  authority  on  either  side  entirely  out  of  the  ques- 
tion, we  can  ascertain  the  truth  from  the  case  itself,  and  from  the 
dictates  of  reason."  By  auctoritates  contrariae  are  meant  individuals 
who  think  with  Cicero,  and  whose  character  and  standing  are  fully 
equal  to  those  of  Catulus  and  Hortensius. 

6.  Omnia.  "  All  things,"  i.  e.  unlimited  power.  The  Mandian 
law  proposed,  in  effect,  to  invest  Pompey  with  unlimited  power 
against  Mithridates  and  Tigranes.  Compare  the  language  of 
Plutarch  (^Vit.  Pomp.  e.  30)  in  speaking  of  the  provisions  of  the 
act :  TovTo  S*  r]v  i(p*  kv\  cvXXrjffSrjv  ytviadai  rfjv  'Poijiaicov  fiye^ovlav. 

7.  Re.  "  By  facts."  The  allusion  is  to  the  proper  use  made  by 
Pompey  of  the  extensive  power  conferred  upon  him  in  the  piratical 
war. 

8.  Fro  tua  summa  copia,  &c.  "  With  that  rich  fluency  and 
emirjent  talent  for  speaking  that  are  yours."  The  eloquence  of  Hor- 
tensius was  of  the  kind  called  Asiatic,  being  rather  showy  9sA 
declamatory  than  solid  and  powerful. 

0.  Virum  fortem  A.  Oabimum,  &c.  Cicero  calls  Gabinius  a 
courageous  man  from  the  spirit  hie  displayed  in  carrying  through  hit 
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/mw  amid  the  strenuous  opposition  of  the  senate.  One  of  his  col-  fifi 
eagues  in  the  tribuneship,  L.  Trebellius,  interposed  his  veto,  and 
assured  the  senate  that  he  wou  d  rather  lose  his  life  than  suffer  the 
law  to  pass.  Gabinius  thereupon  proposed  to  the  people  to  deprive 
Trebellius  of  his  magistracy,  and  the  tribes  having  made  great  prog- 
ress in  voting  upon  this  proposition,  and  the  popular  voice  appear- 
ing decidedly  against  him,  Trebellius  became  intimidated  and  with- 
drew his  intercession.  An  account  of  the  whole  proceeding  is  given 
by  Dio  Cassius,  (36,  8,  seqq.j)  and  by  Asconius,  {ad  Cic.  orat.  1, 
^0  Comelio,  p.  964,)  from  wliich  it  appears,  that  Trebellius  per- 
sisted after  seventeen  tribes  had  declared  against  him,  and  only 
yielded  when  the  eighteenth,  which  would  have  made  a  majority, 
were  about  to  vote  in  the  same  manner. 

^    10.  Graviter  omaUque.     "  Forcibly  and  eloquently."     Compare 
note  3,  page  85. 

11.  Vera  causa.  "  The  pause  of  truth,"  i.  e.  the  true  interests 
of  the  state. — Teneremug.     "  Would  we  still  be  retaining." 

12.  Capiebantur.  "Were  accustomed  to  be  made  captives," 
i.  e.  by  the  pirates. — Commeatu.     "  From  supplies." 

13.  Ut  neque  privatum  'rem,  &c.  "  That  we  could  no  longer 
transact  any  busii^s,  either  of  a  private  or  a  public  nature,  beyond 
the  sea."  The  res  transmarinae  privatae  refer  to  the  private  opera- 
tions of  the  Roman  traders ;  the  publicae,  to  the  revenues  in  the 
transmarine  provinces. 

14.  Non  dico  Atheniensiwhy  &c.  "  I  speak  not  now  of  that  of 
the  Athenians,  which  is  said  to  have  held,  in  former  days,  a  verv 
wide  dominion  over  the  jsea." 

1.  Carthaginiensium.     The  orthography  Carthago  and  Cartha-  gQ 
ginienses  is  more  correot  than  Karthago  and  Karthaginienses 
Consult  Rupertif  ad  SU.  Ital,  1,  3,  Var.  lect. 

2.  Rhodiorum.  The  Khodians  were  stUl  celebrated  for  their 
naval  skill  and  discipline,  and  their  former  glory  was  still  fresh  in 
remembrance. 

3.  Tam  tenuis.  "So  feeble." — Aliquam  partem  regionis 
**  Some  portion  at  least  of  her  territory." 

4.  Aliquot  annos  continuos:  "  For  several  successive  years."-- 
Inmcium.    "  As  ever  associated  vrith  yictoxy." 

5.  Magna  ae  muUo  maxima^  &c.    "  Felt  themselves  deprived 
of  a  laige,  aye,  and  by  far  the  largest  share,  not  only  of  their  reve 
Duet,  biit  cf  their  dignity  and  their  empire."     Utilitaiis,  more  liter- 
lUy,  *  of  what  might  contribute  to  their  advantage." 

6.  AvH^hum.  Polyzenidas,  the  admiral  of  this  monarch,  was 
delved  lo  two  naval  engagements  by  the  Romans.    In  the  fiiBt 
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go  action,  wfaicli  wit  fbo^  not  far  from  Fhocea,  the  Roman  fleel  hm 
comn^mded  hj  C.  liviua.  iLw.  8(1, 44.)  In  the  second,  vMk 
took  place  off  the  pramontoxy  of  Mjoneaa8,&ear  Teoa,  the  Rhodi|n 
fleet  was  muted  to  the'RomuL  The  coomiander  of  the  latter,  on 
tins  occasion,  was  L.  Aenulios  Regilhis.    (JLnr.  87,  80.) 

7.  Per$€nque.  No  tiaee  appears  in  histoiy  of  anj  nmi  netny 
orer  Peises.  After  his  defeat  at  Pydna,  hy  Panlus  AemtliiHi  kl 
took  refoge  in  the  island  of  Samothiace,  where  he  sonendered  Un- 
sdf  to  the  piaetor  Cn.  OctaTins,  who  had  been  sent  thither  .with  t 
fleet  hy  the  Roman  consoL  A  Baval  tEiomph  was  decreed  to  Ocl^ 
this,  hitit  appears  to  haye  been  bestowed  upon  him  for  receniiK 
Peises  aa  his  prisoner,  not  for  axif  ttctual  engagement ;  and  hwiis 
LtTT  (45,  42)  calls  it :  "  trwmpkus  nne  eapHvis,  sine  tpoUis/'  H 
»  more  than  probaUe,  however,  that  Cicero  aUndes  to  some  adoaT 
conflict,  an  account  of  which  has  not  come  down  to  us. 

8.  In  mariHmU  rebus,  dec.  **MoBi  experienced,  and  abondaallf 
8Qpplie4  with  every  thmg  requisite  in  maritime  afi&iis." 

9.  £.  We  have  nothing  in  our  own  idunnanalagous  to  ^elegWil 
usage  of  tt  for  the  first  person.  In  rendering,  we  may  conafler  it 
equivalent  here  to  nos  tales,  (L  e.  not,  tales  eum  essenms,)  <*'W% 
though  thus  sprung,"  L  e.  we,  though  descendeAium  such.ftliMn 

10.  Praestare  poteramus,    **  Could  show  forth  to  the  wail* 
Praestari  is  here  equivalent  to  exhibere  or  ostendere. — Tom  dm  . 
"  In  those  days,  when." 

11.  Quo  omneSf  &c.  The  port  of  Deles  was  a  convenient  stop- 
ping-place for  those  who  sailed  from  Italy  or  Greece  to  Asia. — Its' 
ferta  dimtiis.  "  Though  filled  to  overflowing  with  riches."  Iite^ 
qjly,  "  crowded,"  &c. 

12.  Nihil  timebai.  Because  the  Roman  power  was  then  what  it 
should  be,  and  Delos  relied  securely  on  this  for  protection. 

13.  Edem,  &c.  "  We,  that  same  people,  were  deprived  of  the 
use  of  not  only  our  provinces,  and  the  whole  seacoast  of  Italy,  and 
our  very  harbours,  but  even  now  at  length  of  the  Appian  way." 
The  usage  and  position  oijam,  in  the  latter  member  of  tiiis  sentence, 
is  extremely  elegant.     It  is  equivalent  here  to  jam  tandem, 

14.  Appia  via.  This  road  led,  through  Capua,  to  Brundisium. 
(Consult  Geographical  Index.)  The  part  of  it  which  approached 
the  sea  appears  to  have  been  Infested  by  the  pirates,  who  probabfy 
had  accomplices  on  shore. 

15.  Jn  hunc  ipsum  locum.  Alluding  to  the  rostra. — Escendere, 
The  old  form  for  ascenders,  Graevius  first  gave  this  spading  fimn 
one  of  his  MSS.,  and  he  has  been  followed  by  Emesti,  Sch^tx, 
Orellius,  and  others. — ^The  orator  may  purposely  hav«  ns^d  the  old 
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form  heie,  to  recall  early  times  to  the  minds  of  his  hearers,  and  show  QQ 
how  the  Romans  of  the  latter  day  to  which,  he  alludes  {his  tempori- 
bus)  had  degenerated  from  the  practice  of  their  fathers. 

16.  Exuviis  nauticis,  &c.  **  Adorned  with  naval  trophies  and 
the  spoils  of  fleets.''  The  rostra  was  adorned  with  the  beaks  (rostris) 
of  the  ships  taken  in  early  times  from  the  Antiates,  Consult  Lin. 
Sf  14,  and  note    3  page  71. 

17.  Bono  ammo.  "  In  the  sincerity  of  your  heart,"  i.  e.  with  a 
fair  and  honest  intention.  Cicero  allades  to  the  opposition  made  by 
Hortensius  and  others  to  the  passage  of  the  Gabinian  law.  He 
allows  them  the  utmost  sincerity  in  their  opposition,  but  adds,  that 
the  Roman  people,  though  fully  aware  of  the  honesty  of  their  inten- 
tions in  endeavouring  to  defeat  'that  law,  took  the  true  view  of  the 

*case  and  passed  it.    And  so  (this  is  the  tacit  inference  to  be  drawn 
from  what  he  says)  will  they  again  act  on  the  present  occasion. 

18.  In  salute  communi.  '*  In  a  case  involving  the  common 
wifety." — Dolori  suo.  "  Their  own  feelings  of  indignant  grief." 
Dolor,  in  its  primitive  signification,  means  the  smart  attendant  upon 
a  wound.  It  becomes,  therefore,  a  very  strong  term,  when  applied, 
in  a  figurative^ense,  to  the  moral  feelings. 

19.  Una  lex.  The  Gabinian  law. — Untisvir. — Pompey. — Untis 
annus.  A.  U.  C.  686,  the  year  previous  to  that  in  which  this  ora- 
tion was  delivered. — Cicero  does  not,  of  course,  mean  that  it  took 
the  entire  year  to  bring  about  the  change  alluded  to,  but  that  a 
single  year  saw  the  power  of  the  pirates  at  its  height,  and  that  same 
power  annihilated  by  Pompey. 

20.  Quo  mihif  &c.  "  On  which  account  it  appears  to  me  even 
the  more  unworthy,  that  opposition  should  have  been  hitherto  made, 
shall  I  say  to  Gabinius,  or  to  Pompeius,  or  to  both  of  them  1  (what  is 
nearer  the  truth,)  in  order  that  Aulus  Gabinius  might  not  lie  ap- 
pointed a  lieutenant  to  Cncius  Pompeius,  though  earnestly  desiring 
and  in  fact  demanding  him  for  one." — ^The  transaction  to  which 
Cicero  here  alludes  was  simply  this.  Aulus  Gabinius  procures  a 
law  to  be  passed,  investing  Pompey  with  supreme  conunand.  When 
the  latter  obtains  this  appointment,  he  wishes  to  have  Gabinius  as 
one  of  his  lieutenants,  but  meets  with  so  decided  an  opposition  as 
to  be  compelled  to  abandon  the  idea.  Cicero  complains  of  this/Op- 
position  to  Pompey's  wi^A,  and  insists,  that  Gabinius  ought  to  be 
preferred  to  every  other  individual.  It  must  be  evident  to  any  one,  . 
who  will  take  the  trouble  of  reflecting.only  a  moment  on  the  subject, 
that  the  opposition  to  Grabinius  was  perfectly  proper,  and  that  Cicero 
does  himself  very  little  credit  by  the  course  which  he  takes  in  rela 
tion  to  it    The  whole  affair  had  too  much  the  appearance  of  a  cor 
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A||  tofi  jobfaiDg  ^niiMctioii,  a  men  mittar  of  bngain  and  Mi»»  tad  M 
peoedmit  wouUlliaTB  been  a  daogomu  one  for  the  inftensU  of  tl» 
■tate,  ■odthepniitjoflegiaktioiL  GflJbiniiia  wu,  in  &ot,  a  nuui  oi 
infiuiioas  cfaaxacter;  tud  it  is  aimifliiig  to  mo,  how  clear-figfafcod 
Ciceio  ■aboequentfy  became,  mpecting  the  inerita  and  atanfiilig  if 
'  thif  indifidnaL  Inihe^poedidfllivend  hjrtfae  Aomanosator  bo* 
fare  the  aenate,  after  his  xetan  from  baniahment,  he  painta  the  ehi^ 
actar  of  Gabimoa  in  the  atzongeat  and  moit  revolting  cokmn.  Ho 
deicribee  him  aa  a  man  poUuted  hj  ereiy  ezceaa ;  aa  one,  ifbopa 
onljr  refuge  from  impriionmem,  for  nmnerons  debta,  was  the  ixxmbt- 
IS&bf  of  hia  penon  aa  ttibone.  He  aUndea  alao  to  the  law  whiA 
tfaw  same  Gahinias  had  procured,  xeapeetiog  the  appomtment  of 
Flompej  againat  the  piiatea,  and  then  adda,  that  had  he  not  naoaaJ 
diia  law  to  be  paaied,  kit  cwn  tueesMitieM  tumid  have  driwm  km  Ir 
turn  pir Mis  Mmtdft  And  yet  thia  ia  the  Toiy  man,  whom  Cio«Oi 
ceftainly  with  a  h^  knowledge  of  hia  character,  recommendato  ^ 
notk^uid  approbation  of  hia  couttiynien!  ^ 

90      ^'  Ceteru    "  Your  other  commandem.** — Ad  eaq^Uandot  smmi^ 
dec    Cicero  knew  pecfeetlj  well,  notwithitanding  all  that  ho  m^ 
here,  that  Gabiniua,  if  an  Of^wrtonity  ahonld  ofiBn^  wonld  do  tkr 
'  veiy  eame  things  which  are  han  condemned.    • 

2.  Ipte,  Refeiring  to  Gabhuoa. — CtmBtihUa  eMt.  **  Hsfo  becB 
placed  on  a  anre  basia." 

3.  Qui  consilio  ipsiua,  &c.  **  Who  have  been  called  into  aclkm 
by  his  own  counsels,  and  at  his  own  individual  risk."  literally : 
"who  have  been  apj)ointed,"  or  "set  on  foot." — Periculo,  Be- 
cause, if  any  thing  adverse  should  befall  Pompey,  the  blame  .would 
&I1  on  Grabinius. 

4.  Honoris  causa,  "With  the  utmost  respect.*^  Honons 
causa  more  frequently  means,  "  out  of  respect,"  and  is  then  equiv- 
alent to  Jumorandi  causa. 

5.  Anno  proximo.     No  one,  who  had  been  a  tribune  of  the  com 
mons,  could  fill  the  office  of  Ueutenant  under  a  general  ^pointed 
to  a  command  during  the  magistracy  of  the  former,  until  a  year  had 
elapsed  since  the  period  of  his  retiring  from  the  tribuneship.     The 

-  object  of  this  regulation  was  to  prevent  bribery  and  intrigue.     Ci 
eero,  howt^er,  cites  some  instances  here  of  a  violation  of  this  rule^ 
and  of  ez-it.Sunes  having  been  appointed  lieutenants  the  veiy  next 
\ear  after  tit  y  had  laid  down  their  tribuneships. 

6.  In  hoc  uno  Gdbinio,  dec.  "  Are  people  so  active  with  their 
opposition  in  \e  case  of  this  -Gabinius  alone,  who,  as  far  as  regards 
thuB  war,  wh;  is  waged  in  accordance  with  a  law  of  his  own  pro- 
posing ,  aa  fa    as  regarda  this  commander  and  armjc,  whom  he 
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bimself  has  called  into  action  through  your  suffirages,  ought  to  enjoy  C^* 
even  an  especial  right  of  being  appointed,"  i.  e.  ought  to  be  pre- 
ferred to  all  other  applicants. — From  the  language  of  Plutarch,  and 
the  provisions  of  the  Gabinian  law,  it  would  appear  that  Pompey 
had  the  right  to  select  his  own  lieutenants.  If  so,  the  opposition  to 
Gabinius  must  have  been  grounded  on  the  previously  existing 
Aebutian  law,  and  the  ii^amy  of  his  .private  character  must  have 
made  this  opposition  the  more  formidable.  The  Aebutian,  which 
ippean  to  have  been  the  same  with  the  Licinian  law,  forbade  the 
proposer  of  a  law,  concerning  any  charge  or  power,  assuming  that 
charge  or  power,  or  deriving  any  advantage  from  it.  The  same 
prohibition  was  extended  also  to  his  colleagues,  relations,  &c.  The 
pnnciple  on  which  this  law  was  founded,  is  very  neatly  stated  by 
Cicero,  (Agr.  2,  8,  in  RttU.)  :  "  Etemnif  si  populo  consulis, 
remove  te  a  suspicione  alicujus  tui  commodi :  fac  fidem,  ie  nihili 
nisi  popidi  utUitatem  et  fructum  quaerere :  sine  ad  alios  potesta 
tern,  ad  te  gratiam  heneficii  tui  pervenireV 

7.  Per  vos  ipse.  Gruter  first  proposed  this  reading  from  two 
MSS.,  and  it  has  been  adopted  by  Graevius,  Beck,  Schutz.  and 
many  other  editors.  Emesti,  however,  retains  the  common  lection, 
per  se  ipse,  making  per  se  refer  to  the  law  which  Gabinius  proposed 
and  exerted  himself  to  have  passed.  Hexdoubts  the  latinity  of  per 
vos  in  conjunction  with  ipse ;  but  this  is,  in  fact,  the  very  language 
required  by  the  occasion,  ipse  referring  to  the  individual  exertions 
of  Gabinius,  and  per  vos  to  their  being  crowned  with  success  by 
he  suffrages  of  the  people. 

8.  De  quo  legando,  &c.  "I  hope  the  consuls  will  consylt  the 
senate  relative  to  his  appointment  as  lieutenant,"  i.  e.  will  lay  the 
whole  matter  before  them,  and  get  that  body  to  interpose  theii 
authority  and  sanction  the  appointment.  The  consuls  of  this  yeai 
were  Lepidus  and'  Volcatius  TuUus.  (Consult  Sigonius,  Fast 
Cons.  p.  480,  ed  Oxon.) 

9.  Aut  gravabuntur.  "  Or  shall  raise  any  diflSculties."  Chor 
vari  is  here  used  in  a  deponent  sense. 

10.  Ego  memet  profiteer  relaturum.  "  I  openly  declare  that  1 
myself  will  tay  the  matter  before  them."  In  place  of  the  common 
reading  tne,  we  have  given  memet  on  the  suggestion  of  Goerenz, 
ad  Cic.  Acad.  2,  16. — Nothing  could  be  laid  before  the  senate 
against  the  will  of  the  consuls.  The  praetors,  of  which  class  ot 
magistrates  Cicero  was  a^.  this  time  a  member,  could  only  convene 
the  senate  when  the  consuls  were  absent  from  the  city,  and  could 
at  these  times  only  lay  such  matters  before  them  as  they  pleased. 
It  will  be  peraelved,  therefore,  that  the  language  (     Cicero,  on  the 
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Q^ pcefent  ooetaon,  putakM  of  tlM  mtm  of  a  more  bout^tod  « 
Mtended  to  coiiBirnto  tlio  fitfoar  of  the  mnltitode.  He  deoleiei^> 
diaft,  if  the  eooiiib  bold  beck,  •be  bimedf  wflf  mtke  the  nqiiMite 
UmBcetioii  to  the  eenete,  m  ipito  oTHieiii  and  of  eiqr  mkmkmm' 
oiietem wbicbtbef  mike  m  otder  to  etopbim;  and  thet  notium. 
(jMKtofthemteweerienof  thetribonee  woqldheepbimbaok.    He- 

^  Idmw  Teij  if«li»  boweni^  tfait  tbe  eonmib  bed  the  power  to  i» 
iftefa  bjm. 

11.  Inimieim  jdtet^m,  <<Tbe  unfiiendlf  edict,"  L  e.  on  Ho 
pert  of  the  conenlei  end  eimed  eft  bie  intended  motkm  in  the 
^^YutnmJM  hetufiemmfiu,  "The  n^  end  the  &Toai 
jfoa  haye  confened,*'  The  Gebmianlew  gafo  Pomp^  the  i^g^et 
Mleetmg  hie  own  beiatenente.  (ConaDU  note  20,  page  89.)  Bf 
btrntfidimii  m  meent  the  maik  of  favour  wbiob  the  granting  of  fbii 
ii|^  implied.  • 

13.  Praeter  tnUrcuaionem.  **  Short  <^  interceaaion,"  L  o^  the 
triboiiitian  reto. — De  gua,  Refening  to  thie  intercfteeion.  Qmi 
Uceai  ccnMiderahuU,  "  Will  do  well  to  consider,  how  tu  their 
power  maj  extend,"  L  e.  will  take  care,  if  thqr  ▼aloe  tiiebr  own 
tranquillity,  not  to  exceed  the  power  Teated  in  them  bj  the  lawa.   . 

18.  Sociut  adscribitur,    "  U  a  fit  person  to  be  added  ee  a  com 
panion  in  aima  ■  to  Pon^Mj.     Adscribiiw  ia  here  eqniieleBt  to 
agnus  est  qui  adsenbatur, 

14.  Mter,  Refemng  to  Gabinius. — Uni,  ''To  a  particular 
commander.** — AUer,  "That  commander."  literallj,  "the 
other." 

15.  XJt  dicendum  esse  videatur.  Cicero  appears  to  adop(  this 
phraseology,  on  purpose  here,  as  if  the  arguments  of  Catulos,  on 
the  present  occasion,  seemed  to  him  too  weak  to  require  a  formal 
and  laboured  refutation. 

16.  Si  in  uno  Cn,  Pompeio,  6lc.  "  In  what  person,  if  you  made 
all  your  expectations  centre  in  Cneius  Pompeius,  you  were  going  to 
place  any  hope,  in  case  aught  should  befall  him."  The  expression 
ft  quid  de  eo  factum  esset,  is  an  euphemism,  for  "  in  case  he  should 
die."  The  direct  mention  of  death  is  omitted  as  illromened.  We 
have  restored  de  eo,  the  old  reading,  with  Heumannus,  Matthiae,  and 
others.  The  lection  adopted  by  most  editors,  fincmi  the  tune  ui 
Lambinus,  is  si  quid  eo  factum  esset,  omitting  de. 

17.  Cepit  magnum,  6lc.    "  Reaped  the  rich  barrest  of  hie  own 
virtues- and  high-standing." — In  ipso.    "In  himself."    The  enec 
dote  here'  alluded  to  is  a  yery  pleasing  one.    In  an  oration  to  the 
people,  during  the  discussion  ^n  the  Grablnian  law,  Catulua  aaked 
them,  whom  they  would  have  to  supply  Pompey'a  place,  in  caee 
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that  indiTidual  should  be  cut  off  1     The  people  exclaimed  with  QQ 
almost  one  accord,  "  Te,  Quinte  CatideJ*^     "  You,  Quintus  Catu- 
Ais.*'    And  thus  the  Roman  people,  as  Valerius  Mazimus  remarksi 
made  Catulus  the  equal  of  Pompey  and  of  all  his  glory.     ( Vol. 
Max.  8,  15,  9.)    Catulus,  it  seems,  according  to  Plutarch's  account, 
was  arguing  against  the  propriety  of  investing  Pompey  with  the 
command  in  the  piratical  war,  on  the  ground  that  the  people  ought 
ta  spare  him,  and  not  to  expose  such  a  man  to  so  many  dangers. 
{VU.  Pomp.  c.  25.)-— The  common  text  has  in  eo  ipso.     But  sev- 
eral  MSS.  omit  «o,  and  besides,  as  Lambinus  and  Matthiae  correctly  ^ 
remark,  it  would  refer  to  Pompey,  not  to  Catulus.     It  is  rejected 
Xi  consequence,  by  Lambinus,  Wei8ke,'and  Matthiae,  and  enclosed 
within  brackets  by  Orellius. 

18.  Talis  est  vir,  (S&c.  This* praise  was  as  richly  deserved  by 
Catulus,  as  Cicero  seems  to  have  been  sincere  in  bestowing  it. 
Compare  de  Off.  1,22  :  ^*  Mihi  quidem  neque,  pueris  nobis,  M. 
Scaurus  C.  Mario,  neque,  cum  versaremur  in  republica,  Q.  Ca- 
tulus Cn  Pompeio  cedere  videbatur.^^ 

19.  Et  consUio  regime,  &c.  "  Both  direct  by  his  coimsels,,and 
support  by  his  integrity,  and  accomplish  by  his  valour." 

1.  Vehemeniissime  dissentio.     Compare  note  15,  page  90. — Quo  Q  J 
minus  eerta,  &c.  "  The  more  uncertain  and  brief  that  human  life  is." 

— Frui  summi  hominis,  &c.  "  To  avail  itself  of  the  days  and  talents 
of  a  distinguished  individual."  More  freely,  "  to  avail  itself  of  the 
talents  of  a  great  man,  as  long  as  his  life  is  spared  to  his  country." 

2.  At  enim,  6lc.  The  eUiptical  use  of  at  enim  here,  may  best 
be  e^lained  by  a  paraphrase  :  '*  But,  remarks  Catulus,  this  whole 
proceeding  is  an  improper  one,  for  let  no  innovation  be  made,  con 
trary  to  the  precedents  and  institutions  of  our  fathers." — Cicero 
proceeds  to  meet  an  objection  urged  by  Catulus,  that  it  was  not 
right  for  the  state  to  be  dependant  upon,  and  to  have  all  its  hopes 
centred  in,  a  single  individual.  He  cites,  in  opposition  to  this 
doctrine,  the  examples  of  Scipio  the  younger,  and  Marius. 

3.  Non  dico  hoc  loco,  <&c.  "  I  urge  not  in  reply  here,  that  our 
Others  always  consulted  in  peace  established  usage,  in  war  utility , 
that  they  always  adapted  new  plans  to  new  emergencies."  Novo- 
rum  consiliontm  ratumes,  hterally,  "  the  plans  of  new  counsels,"  i.  e. 
new  plans  which  had  been  made  the  subject  of  previous  deliberation. 

4.  Non  dicam,  6lc.  *i  I  will  not  tell,  how  two  very  important 
wars,"  &c.  Cicero  will  not  dwell  on  these  points,  or  make  anv 
'(Mrmal  reply.  It  is  sufficient  merely  to  glance  at  them. — Punicum. 
The  third  Punic  vrzx.'^Hispaniense.    The  wai  with  Nvunantia. 

6.  Uno  imperaiore.    The  younger  Scipio. 
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Q]  6.  Nsm  €amm§monbo^  ^,  *'Iwffliioi  ranmd  jfon^  tkityBnHi 
l«w  jean  ago^  thk  eoone  ^petted  a  piO|Mr  one  to  yon  aai  ytiV 
iattwn,  that  tbA  bopea  of  the  empire  ahcMild  be  made  to  centiv  ii 
the  aind^penim  of  Came  Marina ;  that  tiiia  aame  indmdaal,'*  dea; 

7.  Jii^  Cfn.Pmfe»t&o,  *<Iiecaatoyoiirownrei9DllfletMm 
how  many  thbga  of  anofel  nahne  have  been  dooe  bj  jon,  ifidi-Aa 
fiill  appw^tion  of  Qnmtaa  Catohia,  in  the  caae  of  that  aame  Oamm 
Pompmna,  with  regard  to  whom  Qnintna  Catdna  now  maheiiit 
dring  of  a  nofel  nature  to  be  adoptady**  L  e.  how  many  imxmliMMi 
OB  eataUiahed  vAige,  dec  Theae  are  enrnnerated  immiHiiately 

8.  8ymma  Q.  Gataft'  eoimitale.  Thia  ia  the  Teiy  neat 
lion  of  Gnerine  from  one  tfhiaMSS.  '  The  old  reading  wan  jmi 
imi^f  CatitU  vokmtaU,  The  pgenomen  Q*  ia  often  cfaai^edyii 
the  MSS.,  mto  the  ooninnctini  pu.  The  oonneetire  ia  nof 
here. 

9.  Emm,    Refening  to  what  immediately  ptecedea,  {qutm 
mnt  novOf  dce.»)  and  therefore  Tory  nnneeeaaarily  bracketed  bjeoMi 
editora. 

10.  Adcteteeniidum,  Pompey  waa,  at  the  time  here  aOnded  ton 
in  the  twenty-third  year  of  hk  age.  Con^pare  note  8,  pag»8flL-p 
Privatum.    ^  Hddbig  no  official  atation." 

n,  Cof^eere.  ^Tolevy.**  More  literally,  «  to  get  tegetfaii^'* 
The  alhiaion  in  the  text  ia  to  Pompey*s  levying  an  army*  >ad  mttcb; 
xng  with  it  to  the  aid  of  Sylla.     Compare  note  8,  page  80. 

12.  OpHme.  *'Most  saccessinlly." — Duetu  suo,  '^  Under  hai 
own  guidance/*  i.  e.  in  person.  When  a  Roman  commander  per 
formed  any  thing  in  person,  he  was  said  to  do  it  ductu,  or  autpiek 
suo. 

13.  Cujus  a  senatorio  gradUf  &c.  The  senatorial  age  appean 
to  have  been  about  thirty-two.  (Consult  the  remarks  of  Emeati, 
Ind.  Leg.  s.  v.  Anrudes.)  That  is,  the  age  for  enjoying  the  qnaea- 
torship  was  about  thirty-one,  and,  after  having  held  this  office,  a 
person  waa  eligible  into  the  senate.  Pompey,  therefore,  waa  aboot 
eight  years  under  the  senatorial  age. — ^Plutarch  informa  na  that 
Pompey,  at  the  time  alluded  to  by  Cicero,  might  haye  easily,  aa  a 
matter  of  favour,  been  admitted  to  the  senate,  but  that  hia  ambition 
was  to  pursue  honour  in  a  more  unconunon  track,  and  to  triumph 
oefore  ho  was  a  senator.    {Vit.  Pomp.  c.  14.) 

14.  Confecit.  "He  terminated." — DeportavU.  "He  broogtu 
home."  Deportare  property  denotes,  "  to  remove,"  or  "  tranafer, 
fr^m  one  place  to  another,"  as,  in  tl^  present  instance,  fimn  Aixkuk 
Jo  Italy.  • 

16.  JHquUem  Rom^mtm  trwa^ar$.    Plutarch  atatea,  that  SvOa 
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It  lust  opposed  Pompey^B  demand  for  a  triumph,  on  this  occasion,  0 1 
alleging  that  he  was  too  ^oung,  and  not  yet  of  an  age  to  be  admit- 
ted into  the  senate.  Pompey,  not  in  the  least  intimidated,  bade  Sylla 
consider,  "  that  more  worshipped  the  rising  than  the  setting  son," 
(intimating  that  his  own  power  was  increasing,  while  that  of  Sylla 
was  on  the  decline.  Sylla  did  not  distincdy  hetf  what  be  said,  but 
perceiving  by  the  looks  and  gestures  of  those  present,  that  they  were 
•truck  by  what  Pompey  had  uttered,  he  asked  what  it  was,  and, 
when  he  was  informed,  in  admiration  of  Pompey's  spirit,  he  cried 
out :  "  let  him  triumph,*'  "  let  him  triumph." 

16.  At  earn  quoque  reniy  (S&c.  In  Cicero's  account  of  this  triumph, 
no  mention,  whatever,  is  made  of  any  decree  of  the  senate,  or  order 
of  the  people  to  that  effect.  The  reason  is  this :  Sylla,  being  dicta- 
tor,  held  all  the  power  of  the  state  in  his  own  hands,  and  awarded 
public  honours  without  consulting  either  senate  or  people. 

17.  Duo  consules.  D.  Junius  Brutus  and  M.  Aemilius  Lepidus, 
A.  U.  C.  676. — Bellum  maximum^  &c.  The  war  against  Sertorius- 

1.  Nonnemo.     "An  mdividual."    The  student  will  note  the  dif  ^^ 
ference  between  nonnemo  and  nemo  non ;  the  former  being  equiva  • 
lent  to  aliquis,  the  latter  to  omnes, 

2.  Pro  consule.  "  In  place  of  a  consul,"  i.  e.  with  proconsulrt 
power.  The  expression  pro  consule,  or  procon^,  was  applie(% 
among  the  Romans,  not  merely  to  one,  who,  after  having  filled  the 
consulship,  was  sent  out,  the  i«ext  year,  to  govern  a  province  ot 
execute  some  particular  charge,  but,  as  in  the  present  instance,  to 
one  sent  out  in  place  of  a  consoL 

8.  L.  Philippus.  A  senator  of  great  influence  and  weight  of 
character. — Pro  consulibus.  Intimating,  by  this  peculiar  turn  of 
expression,  his  opinion  of  the  incapacity  of  both  tne  consuls  for  that 
year.  The  consuls  were  M.  Lepidus  and  Q.  Catulus  ;  A.  U.  C.  675. 

4.  Legibiis  solutus.  The  laws  here  referred  to  were  the  Lex 
VHlia,  and  two  of  the  Le^es  Comeliae.  They  were  often  called  by 
a  general  term  Leges  Annates,  from  their  fixing  the  ages  for  holding 
(he  different  offices  in  the  state.  Thus,  the  quaestorship  could  not 
b^  enjoyed  until  one  had  reached  the  age  of  31  years,  the  aedileship 
37,  practorship  40,  and  consulship  43.  Such,  at  least,  was  the  rule 
in  Cicero's  tune.  {EmesH,  Index  Legum,  s.  v.  Annales.)  Now, 
'  Pompey  was  elected  consul  before  he  was  full  36  years  old,  that  is, 
before  he  was  of  sufficient  age  to  obtain  the  aedileship,  which  was 
the  first  office  propeily  called  magisiratus,  although  that  title  is 
often  applied  also  to  the  quaestorsh^  and  tribuneship.  r-Ferratius 
explains  the  words  ante  quam  uUum  alium  magistratum,  &c.,  in  a 
different  manner.     He  supposes,  that  there  was  either  an  old  law. 
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l|2  nvi?ed  by  BjIU,  or  elie  a  new  one  pewed  by  lam,  Yfhaek  eneetedk 
ftat  no  fme  who  bed  not  filled  the  office  of  qnaeslor,  eooU  be  a  cm- 
tfdate  for  lay  other  end  fai^^  offiee ;  and  that,  as  Fdmpej  hid 
neter  been  qiiaeetor»  he  wae,  of  coazee,  legally  exchided  ficoni  Hm 
eoDfolfhip.  CiceiD'e  word%  however,  by  no  meani  &Toar  tUi 
inteipretation.    l^lhtt,  ih  eiieh  an  event,  becomes  of  onto  qumm  t 

-6.  lUrum.  AHoding  to  Pompey'e  eeoond  trinmpb,  vrindi  w« 
gnnted  him  for  his  eaeeesses  over  ^  remains  _of  the  maafot  ^m- 
tODos,  in  %Min,  afUr  the  death  of  that  ccMnmander. 

6.  Ex  senaiuseoiuuUo,  SyUa  had  oreithzown  the  tribonkii 
oower,  and,  in  eonseqnence  of  this,  the  whole  administiatian  of  the 
state,  for  mmte  time  after  his  death,  centred  in  the  senate.  Auod, 
at  the  period  refoned  to  in  the  tes^  this  Older,  and  not  the  peoph^ 
had  the  right  of  granting  a  tdmoph. 

7.  Quae  m  omnUnu  Aommt&iw,  dee.  *'  Whatever  precedenta  ol 
a  novel  natore  haye  been  established  in  the  case  of  all  men,  wifliB 
hnwtan  remembrance,**  dec. 

8.  Prafeeta  sunt  in  nmdem  houunem,  dee.  '*  Have  taken  ttiic 
rise,  for  ^  same  individoal,  from  the  express  recommendation  of 
Qomtus  Catulns,"  dec.,  L  e.  have  been  establiahed  in  Snour  of 
Pompey  by  the  yery  recbmmwndatkm  of  Catolns,  dec 

9.  De  CfL  Pm^peii  digniiMte.  <<'Conceming  the  elevatiBB  ef 
Onehis  Pcmiqpeiiis,"  L  e.  his  advancement  in  the  state,  and  to  jMk 
and  nnasnal  honours. 

10.  Dissentiant.    We  have  adopted  Emesti's  conjecture.    Tlis 
ommon  text  has  dissentiunt. — lisdem  istis  reekanantibus,    Hor- 

tensius,  Catulus,  and  other  senators,  had  likewise  opposed  the  Grabi- 
oian  law.  We  give  iisdem  before  isHs,  with  Matthiae  and  Orellins, 
from  several  MSS.    It  does  no^  appear  in  the  common  text. 

11.  Temere,    <' Rashly."— ^SfAciiia  vestra  tvis  eottMiliis  regere, 
*  To  regulate  your  wishes  by  their  counsels,"  i.  e.  to  interpose  their 

authority  and  advice,  and  prevent  you  from  blindly  foUowing  the 
mere  impulse  of  feeling,  and  from  listening  to  the  dictates  of  per* 
sonal  attachment,  when  these  are  in  opposition  to  the  public  good. 

13.  Sin  auiem  vos,  dec.  **  But  if,  on  the  contrary,  yon  saw  mora 
dearly,  on  that  occasion,  than  they  did,  what  was  for  the  interes  ol 
the  state  ;  if  you,  notwithstanding  their  opposition,  did,  by  3roar  own 
maided  efforts,  bestow  dignity  upon  this  empire,  and  safety  npon 
the  world ;  let  those  leaders  of  the  senate  at  length  acknowledge, 
that  both  they,  and  the  rest  of  their  order,  must  yield  obedience  to 
^  recommendation  of  the  Roman  people  at  large,"  L  e.  must  not 
oppose  the  advancement  of  that  individual,  whom  the  Roman  people^ 
•rith  one  voice,  recommend  as  worthy  of  the  highest  honours. 
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13.  Jk  repuhlka.    Literally,  "in  what  concerned  the  republic."  Qf^ 
^Per  vosmet  ipsos.    The  allusion  is  to  the  sufi&ages  of  the  people, 

as  unbiassed  bj  the  high  standing  of  those  who  opposed  the  Gabinian 
law,  and  in  opposition  to  their  advice. — hti  prindpes.  "  Let  those 
leaders  of  the  senate." 

14.  Militaria  iUa  virtus,  6cc.  ''That  military  talent,  which 
exists  in  a  singular  degree  in  Cneius  Pompeius." — Virtutes  animL 
*'  Qualities  of  mind." 

15   IfUeriorum  nationum.     ^*  Of  the  more  inland  nations,"  i.  e 
of  the  nations  that  are  removed  from  the  shores  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean,  and  do  not,. like  the  countries  just  named,  border  upon 
them. 

16.  lia  versan  vestrum  imperatorenif  &c.  "  For  a  commander 
of  ^ours  to  be  so  employed,  as  tb  think  of  nothing  but  the  foe  and 
renown.**  Cicero  means,  that,  in  countries  at  a  distance  from  Italy, 
and  from  which,  of  course,  complaints  could  less  easily  be  brought 
to  Rome,  the  temptation  was  a  very  strong  one  for  Roman  com 
manders  to  abuse  dieir  power,  and  turn  their  tiioughts  from  the  path 
of  duty  to  views  of  self  interest  and  the  indulgence  of  a  rapacious 
^irit. 

1.  Si  qui  sunt,  &c.     **  If  there  be  any  held  under  more  restraint  Q^ 
than  others,  by  a  seny  of  shame  and  a  habit  of  self-control,  no  one 
thinks  that  they  are  really  such,  in  consequence  of  the  vast  number 

of  the  rapacious,"  i.  e.  no  one  gives  them  credit  for  being  sincere. 
A.  rapacious  spirit  is  so  sure  a  mark  of  a  Roman  commander,  that, 
when  one  is  found  without  it,  he  is  merely  thought  to  be  acting  an 
insincere  part,  and  laying  claim  to  a  purity  and  disinterestedness 
which  he  does  not  really  possess. 

2.  Quos  ad  eas,  &c.  Alluding  particularly  to  Glabrio,  but  ap- 
plicable in  fact  to  the  conduct  of  almost  all  the  Roman  proconsuls 
and  governors  of  provinces,  at  this  particular  period. 

3.  Injurias  ae  libidines,  **  The  oppressive  conduct  and  libidinous 
excesses." 

4.  Quod  enim  fanum,  &c.  "For  what  temple,  think  you,  in 
those  lands,  has  preserved  its  religious  character  in  the  eyes  of  our 
magistrates  ;  what  city  has  been  held  sacred  by  t^em  ;  what  private 
dwelling  has  been  sufficiently  closed  upon,  and  defended  against, 
their  violence  1" 

6i»  Requiruntur,    "  Are  sought  for." — Qui^  causa  belli  infera 
tur,    "  Against  which  some  pretext  for  war  may  be  alleged." 

6.  IMentcr  haee  coram,  &c.  "  Willingly  would  I  enter  npon  aa 
open  ditcustion  of  these  topics,"  &c. — Querimonias  audiunt.  Hsptt 
cially  Hottenaius,  in  his  professional  capacity. 
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03     ^*  JSoatmm  aimuUUume.    '^UDderteprateneeof  aetiii^ 
•nemiefy  bnt  in  redity  agiinst  aUies  and  fisends."   ' 

8.  ^ifuae  nm  aunIo  tmywrotortfy  &e.    *'  Tbat  can  latiafy  ihn 
graaping  avidity,  and  the  iniolent  pcetenaiona,  not  nMcely  of  a  oan 
mander,  or  a  lieatenant,  but  of  a  aini^e  tnbcme  of  tiie  aoUUeanil'*— 
Than  were  aiz  milituy  tnbnnea  (tribuni  miUium)  in  tmaj  legion, 
and  tiiey  had  each  the  cbaige  of  ten  eentoxtet. 

9.  Odlatitsignu.  '' When  an  engagement  takes  plMe.'*<—2%M 
ntferre^ "  to  advance  against  the  fiae ;"  etrnftm^  '*  to  engage  ;**  eon- 
werteref  **  to  free  about ;"  referre^  **  to  letreat,"  dee. 

10.  Nisi  erit  idem,  **  Unlesa  he  ahaU  also  be  one.'*— A&  Mrs 
gazaqueregia,    ** Fzom  die  gold  and  the  treaauna  (things.** 

\l,  Eequam  putaUsy  Ac  **  Think  yon  that  any  state  has 
subdued  by  our  comnwndars,  anj  still  remains  opulent ;  that 
is  any  one  still  opulent,  which  a{qpeais  to  them  to  be  as  yet 
plete^  subdued  V  L  e.  complete  subjugation  to  the  Rontaa  mm 
only  begins  where  eveiy  thing  like  opulence  ends.  As  loqg  as 
wealth  remaioa,  so  kmg  wiU  the  comnttndezs  of  Rome  eonniara 
state  hostile,  and  make  ihia  a^jfetezt  for  plunder. 

12.  Videhat  entm,  <Scc.  *<Forit  saw  that  the  Roman  phofii  li 
Isige  were  not  enriched  fitom  year  to  year  by  the  poUio  moneyi  but 
only  a  few  individuals.**  Videbat  refers  Xotfira  nuuritima,  iThs 
old  editions  have  popUus  RomamtM,  which  ia  a{^roved  of  bj  Gmmk 
vius  (de  Pee.  vet.  4,  4)  and  retained  by  Graevius.  Ghrnter  and 
others,  howeyer,  give  praetores  locupUtarif  omitting  the  iMgative. 
The  reading  praetores,  in  place  of  populus  Romavus,  arose  yet) 
probably  from  the  abridged  mode  of  writing  the  latter,  in  the  MSS., 
namely,  P.  R.  or  Po.  Ro.  The  true  lection  is  the  one  we  have 
adopted,  and  which  is  also  given  by  Emesti,  in  accordance  wi!tn  the 
opinion  of  Hotomannus  and  Lambinus. 

13.  Praeter  paucos.    Literally,  "  except  a  few." 

14.  Classium  nomine,  &c.  The  idea  intended  to  be  conveyed 
18  this,  that  all  the  advantage  the  Romans  gained  by  the  empty  name 
of  a  fleet,  was  only  an  increase  of  disgrace  from  repeated  losses. 

15.  Qua  cupidttate.  ".With  what  rapacious  views." — Qmims 
jaeturis.  **  After  what  heavy  bribery,  and  under  what  engagements.'' 
hjjacturae  are  here  meant  the  bribes  given  to  those  in  office,  ani 
to  influential  individuals  out  of  office,  and  also  to  different  peroons 
throughout  the  tribes,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  some  foreign 
command.  The  only  way  the  individual  had  of  re-imbursing  himseli 
for  thepe  heavy  expenditures  was  by  plundering  and  despoiling  hii 
province.  {Gronov,  de  Pee.  vet.  4,  4.) — ^Emesti  (Clav.  Cic.  s.  t.| 
makei  conditio  equi^ent  here  to  Utrgitio,  an  actual  largess  oi 
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luresent.    It  refers  rather  to  a  bargain  or  agreementi  to  be  fulfilled  Q^ 
at  some  future  period,  and  for  the  performance  of  which  regular 
secmity  is  given;  or,  as  Gronovius  (1.  c.)  explains  it:  "pacHo, 
wutionibus  et  syngrapkia  facta." 

1.  Cum  8uis  virttUibuSf  Sac.     **  As  well  by  his  own  virtues,  as  Q^ 
by  the  contrast  also  of  the  .vices  of  others." 

S.  (ftuare  nolite,  &c.     "  Do  not  then  hesitate  to  entrust,"  ^. 

3.  Inter  armos  tot,  "  For  so  many  years."  Equivalent  to  pet 
Pd  anno9.  Compare  the  explanation  of  Emesti :  "  Inter  tot  annos 
fit  per  tot  annos,  qtud  est  et  in  OraJt,  Quiniianaf  nee  esse  debet  lati- 
nis  auribiis  insolens  ut  Graevio  visum  est" — Schottus  conjectured 
inter  tot  with  an  ellipsis  of  imperatores,  throwing  out,  at  the  same 
time,  annos  from  the  text.  This  conjecture  meets  with  the  appro* 
bation  of  Graevius ,  but  the  ellipsis  is  a  very  harsh  one,  and  is  justly 
condemned  by  Emesti. 

1.  Quod  si  au^toritatUms,  &.c.  '*  But  if  you  think  that  this  step 
needs  to  be  supported  by  authorities,  you  have,  as  an  adviser  of  the 
measure,  Publius  Servilius,"  6lc.  The  individual  here  meant  ¥fas 
P.  Servilius  Isauricus,  who  had  been  consul  A.  U.  C.  674.  He 
was  sent  against  the  pirates  afler  the  defeat  of  the  praetor  Antonius, 
and  wa'«  successful  in  several  engagements  with  them.  For  his 
victories  over  the  Isauri,  a  mountaineer  race  of  Pisidia,  he  obtained 
the  cognomen  of  Isauricus.  Servilius  had  spoken  before  Cicero  ir 
favour  of  the  lav. 

5.  De  hello.  "  On  any  thing  relating  to  war." — Auctor  vobtSf 
&c.  "  No  one  ought  to  be  regarded  by  you  as  weightier  authority.* 

6.  C  Curio.     C.  Scribonius  Curio,  who  had  enjoyed  the  consul 
ship,  A.  U.  C.  677.    His  colleague  was  Cn.  Octavius. — (Summit 
vestris  beneficiiSf  (S&c.     "  Distinguished  by  your  signal  favours,  and 
his  own  veiy  illustrious  exploits,  his  distinguished  abilities  and  wis 
dom."     Consult  Historic^  Index. 

7.  Cn.  Lentulus.  Cn.  Lentulus  Clodianus,  consul  A.  U.  C.  681. 
— In  quo  omneSf  &c.  **  In  whom  you  all  know  the  highest  wisdom, 
the  most  solid  merit  to  exist,  in  fuU  accordance  vvith  the  very  ampl^ 
|x>noars  which  he  has  received  at  your  hands^" 

8.  C.  Casstus.     C.  Cassius  Varus,  consul  A.  U.  C.  680. 

9.  Quare  vtdete,  &c.  **  See  then,  whether  we  appear  to  have  it 
a:  car  power,  to  reply  by  means  of  these  authorities  to  the  remarks 
«f  those  who  differ  in  opinion  from  us."  The  whole  sentence  is 
iiooical,  and  had  editors  generally  borne  this  in  mind,  the  difficulty 
under  which  they  have  laboured,  as  regards  the  true  reading,  would 
never  have  occurred.     Gruter  has  given,  for  example,  videtej  ut  *  * 

•"  "  Meemmr,  from  some  MSS.  and  early  editions,  which  Ernest 
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beplMsed  with  in  miti$t mtm ■  •  •* * •ftfiMmr, on aecoant <if iht 
negativ«  MOM,  which  it  qppMntohim  to  contain  in  oommon  with 
Qntfli'a  vnding,  u  if  il  implied  tint  tho  adToeatM  of  the  hm  wm 
noi  aUo  to  answoT  their  opponents.    The  tniA  m,  he  doM  not  aoo 

the  ironical  mtmnmgt^  rii<Mim»«  wmda  and  tha  iiiaa  m  &et  gamiwyJ 

bjtheniythatthe&ToarenofthelawarefaDjahletonpljr.  ^  Con* 
^pare  the  fnphnation  of  Schits :  **  Semntt  nt  cum  iromrnt  oyi^ 
tgt4f  fMMMo,  mum  komm  M/OonUUB  reeU  iBU  eppomareptmMmii* 
mmt;  h.  e.  mm  iMo  potmtmtiuy  The  reading  we  have  adopAid 
appears  in  acme  of  the  M8S.«  and  eaify  editiona. 

10.  If  tern  tiutm  U  Ugtm,  dec.  **  Both  that  law,  and  paipoai^ 
and  opinion  of  ihine."-~Fo2imlM.  The  wish  to  hafe  Pom^Mj  am 
to  the  war.— iScntenlM.  The  hi^  q»nion  which  he  entertaine  of 
that  conunander's  fitneM  for  the  present  emeigenej. 

IL  Aueiore  Popdo  Romtmo.  *'  Since  yon  have  the  Roman peepia 
on  yoor  aide."     Auetar  is  used  here  somewhat  in  the  aenM  oC4i- 
fmuor.    ComparB  Emesti,  C2m.  Cie.  s.  y.  f  10  :  *\D§ftiuarfm 
OMfMif,  qui  mUcujus  rem  eefUMumqm  geriL" 

18.  Perae9eraniiae,  Thia  ia  the  reading  broa^^  in  bj  GMr^ 
fiom  BfSS.     The  eailier  lection  wu  eouMUmUM, 

18.  QumUam  nunc  iierum,  dec  Most  MS&,  and  all  the  «dl* 
tiooa  before  that  of  Graevhis,  together  with  that  of  (Xtvet,  enbaeqpwll 

to  his,  have  quaniam  rum  iterum  ** vidimus ;  which  makes 

no  good  meaning  at  all,  or  to  adopt  the  more  concise  language  of 
Emesti,  "  stTie  sensu  est.**  Our  present  reading  was  first  given  by 
G^evius,  from  good  MSS.,  and  has  since  his  time  been  very  gener- 
ally adopted,  the  only  remarkable  instance  of  deviation  from  it  be> 
ing  in  the  case  of  Olivet.  ^Graevius  observed,  that,  in  one  of  his 
MSS.,  the  words  from  quantam  to  mdemus  were  omitted,  from 
which  circumstance  he  was  induced  to  think  that  perhaps,  after  all, 
they  were  a  mere  intezpolation. 

14.  In  eodem  homine  praeficiendo.  *'  In  appointing  the  same  ii^ 
dividual  to  a  command." 

15.  Quid  est,  quod,  dec.  "  Why  should  we  doubt  either  of  the 
propriety  of  what  we  are  seeking  to  obtain,  or  of  our  meana.of 
obtaining  it,"  i.  e.  why  should  we  doubt  either  the  justice  cc 
enccess  of  our  proposition. — De  re.    Litaally,  "  about  the  thing  it- 

Mlf." 

16.  Siudii,  consilO,  6ui.  "  Of  zeal,  of  e]q>erience,  of  application, 
of  talent." 

17.  Hoc  heneficio  popuH  JRomam,  *^  By  means  of  this  IrituHifw 
on  the  part  of  the  Roman  people  towaids  me,  and  this  authoritv  m 
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piaetOT  which  I  at  present  enioy."    Beneficio  refers  to  what  immedi-  Q^ 
ately  follows,  his  having  been  elected,  namely,  to  the  office  of  praetor. 

18.  Qui  huie  loco,  &c.  **."V\Tio  preside  over  this  spot,  and  the 
eonsccrated  place  where  I  am  now  standing."  By  loco  is  meant 
(he  forom,  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  which  were  many  temples, 
such  as  those  of  Jove,- Castor j  Concord,  6lc. — The  term  templo  re- 
fers to  the  rostra,  from  which  Cicero  was  speaking.  Among  the 
Romans,  every  place  consecrated  by  the  augurs,  was  entitled  to  the 
appellation  of  templum.  ( Vamp,  L.  L.  6,  2.)  Compare  Cic»  in  ^ 
Vatin.  c.  10 : ''  /n  rostris,  in  iUo,  inquam,  inaugurato  templo  ac  loeoJ*^ 
So  also  Livy,  8,  14  :   "  Rostraque  id  templum  appellatum," 

19.  Qui  ad  rempMicam  adeunt.  "  Who  take  part  in  public 
affairs.*' 

20.  Neque  quo  Cn.  Pompeii  gratiam,  <&c.  As  Cicero  was  now 
in  the  full  career  of  his  fortunes,  and  in*  sight,  as  it  were,  of  the 
consulship,  the  grand  object  of  his  ambition,  it  was  very  natural  for 
many  to  suppose,  that  his  conduct  on  this  occasion  was  governed  by 
interested  views,  and  that  he  sought  to  facilitate  his  own  advance- 
ment, by  paying  court  to  Pompey*s  power.  He  here  solemnly  de- 
nies the  truth  of  the  allegation.  The  opinion  of  modem  times,  how- 
ever, is  in  general  unfavourable  to  his  sincerity. 

21.  Ex  cujusquam  amplitudine.  ^  ^*  From  the  elevated  standing 
of  any  individual. 

1.  Ut  hominem  praestare  oportet,     "  As  a  man  ought  to  do." —  95 
Innocentia  teeti. — "  Shielded  by  innocence." 

2.  Ratione  vitae.     "  Course  of  Ufe." — Si  vestra  voluntas  feret. 
•*  If  your  inclinations  shall  lead  you  still  to  favour  it,"  i.  e.  if  your  ' 
kind  wishes  shall  l^till  prompt  you  to  favoifr  my  endeav^prs. 

3.  Aliquam  honam  gratiam.     **  Any  favourable  influence  with 
-^ers." — Simultates.    "  Enmities." 

4.  Mihi  non  necessarias,  6cc.  By  pursuing  his  present  course, 
Cicero  might  make  enemies  of  Lucullus  and  his  friends,  and  irritate 
all  the  opponents  of  Pompey.  Labouring,  as  he  did,  under  no  ne- 
cessity of  acting  in  this  way,  his  doing  so  notwithstanding  becomes 
a  sure  proof  of  his  sincerity.  The  public  good  also,  as  he  insinuates, 
may  be  advanced  by  his  present  line  of  conduct,  since  some  inqui- 
ries and  accusations  may  possibly  follow. 

5.  Hoc  Jumore,  Alluding  to  the  praetorship. — Meis  omnibus 
vammodis  et  ratiombus.    '*  To  all  my  interests  and  views  of  advan* 
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90      t.  M.  TuLLii  CicERONis,  &c.    **  Oration  of  Marcus  TuBnii 
Cicero,  in  defence  of  Licinius  Murena." — ^At  the  comitia  held  during 
the  consulship  of  Cicero,  Decimus  Junius  Silanus  and  Licinius  Mu' 
rena  were  elected  consuls  for  the  ensuing  year.      The  lattei  in- 
dividual  had  for  his  competitor  the  celebrated  lawyer  Sulpicius  Ru 
fus ;  who,  being  assisted  by  Cato  and  Cn.  Postumius,  c^aiged 
Murena  with  having  prevailed  by  bribery  and  corruption.     This 
impeachment  was  founded  oh  the  Calpumian  law,  which  had  latel) 
been  rendered  more  strict,  on  the  suggestion  of  Sulpicius,  by  a  sena 
tusconsuUum.     Along  with  this  accusation,  the  profligacy  of  Ma 
rena's  character  was  objected  to,  and  also  the  meanness  of  his  rank, 
as  he  was  but  a  knight  and  a  soldier,  whereas  Sulpicius  was  a  patri- 
cian and  lawyer.     Cicero  therefore  shows,  in  the  first  place,  that  he 
amply  merited  the  consulship,  from  his  services  in  the  war  with 
Mithridatesf  which  introduces  a  comparison  between  a  mihtary  and 
forensic  life.      While  he  pays  his  usual  tribute  of  applause  to  culti- 
vated eloquence,  he  derides  the  forms  and  phraseology  of  the  Roman 
jurisconsults,  by  whom  the  civil  law  was  studied  and  practised.     As 
to  the  proper  subject  of  the  accusation,  bribery  in  his  election,  it 
seems  probable  that  Murena  had  been  guilty  of  some  practices,  which, 
strictly  speaking,  were  illegal,  yet  warranted  by  custom.     They 
seem  to  have  consisted  in  encouraging  a  crowd  to  attend  him  in  the 
streets,  and  in  providing  shows  for  the  entertainment  of  the  multi- 
tude ;  which,  though  expected  by  the  people,  and  usually  over 
looked  by  the  magistrates,  appeared  heinous  offences  in  the  eye  of 
the  rigid  and  stoical  Cato.     Aware  of  the  weight  added  to  the  ac- 
cusation by  his  authority,  Cicero,  in  qrder  to  obviate  this  influence, 
treats  his  stoical  principles  in  the  same  tone  tvhich  he  had  already 
used  concerning  the  profession  of  Sulpicius.     In  concluding,  he 
avails  himself  of  the  difficulties  of  the  times,  and  the  yet  nnsuppres* 
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9d  conspiracy  of  Catiline,  which  rendered  it  unwrse  to  depnye  the  f^ 
city  of  a  consul  well  qualified  to  defend  it  in  so  dangerous  a  crisifl. 

This  case  was  oae  of  great  expectation,  from  the  dijirnity  of  the 
iccusers  and  eloquence  of  the  defender's  advocates.  Before  Cicerc 
spoke,  it  had  been  pleaded  by  Hortensius,  and  Crassus  the  triumvir 
who  had  both  appeared  in  favour  of  Murena,  and  Cicero  now  uses 
his  utmost  exertions  to  surpass  these  rivals  of  his  eloquence.  In 
particular,  he  shows  much  delicacy  and  art  in  the  manner  in  which 
he  conducts  the  attack  on  the  philosophy  of  Cato  and  the  profession 
of  Sulpicius,  both  of  whom  were  on  very  intimate  terms  with  him, 
and  stood  high  also  m  the  estimation  of  the  judges  whom  he  address 
ed.     {Durdop's  Rom,  Lit.  vol.  2,  p.  302,  seqq.  Lond.  ed.) 

This  speech  was  delivered  A.  U.  C.  690,  during  the  interval 
that  elapsed  between  the  second  and  third  orations  against  Catiline. 
The  result  was  favourable  for  Murena,  who  was  acquitted,  and  held 
the  consulship  the  following  year. 


2.  Quae  deprecatuSf  6ic.  "  Even  as  I  earnestly  asked  in  pray^ 
9f  the  immortal  gods,  O  Judges,  according  to  the  established  usage 
of  our  fathers,  on  that  day,  when,  the  auspices  having  been  duly 
consulted,  I  declared  Licinius  Murena  consul  at  the  comitiaby 
centuries ;  namely,  that  the  choice  thus  made  might  eventuate  pro- 
pitiously and  happily  for  me  and  my  magistracy,  for  the  people  and 
commons  of  Rome  ;  so  now,  in  like  manner,  do  I  entreat  of  the 
same  immortal  beings,  that  this  same  individual  may  enter  upon  that 
consulship  with  all  his  rights  and  privileges  unimpaired,  and  that 
your  opinions  and  sentiments,'*  &c. — ^The  student  will  note  the  ele- 
gant use  of  quae  and  eadem  in  this  passage,  requiring  to  be  rendered 
in  our  idiom  by  an  adverbial  form  of  expression.  Compare  Bauer, 
ad  Sanct,  Min.  vol.  1,  p.  260,  seqq. 

3.  Judices.  Cases  of  bribery,  like  the  piesent,  were  tried  before 
one  of  the  praetors  and  a  select  council  of  assessores  otjudices. 
Compare  note  4,  page  49. 

4.  Atispicato.  The  auspices  were  always  taken  on  the  morning 
of  the  day  when  the  comitia  were  to  be  held,  by  the  magistrate  who 
was  to  preside.  For  this  purpose  he  went  out  of  the  city,  attended 
by  one  of  the  augurs.  If  the  auspices  were  unfi^yourable,  no  comitia 
were  held.  If  any  informality  had  taken  place  in  the  mode  of  con 
suiting  them,  and  this  were  afterward  ascertained,  every  thing  dons 
at  these  comitia  went  for  notlung. 

6.  ComUiU  eenturioHs.    Consult  note  17,  page  71.— iS^nunftovt 
rbe  candidate  who  was  found  to  have  received  most  votes,  was 
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96  called  forwaid  hf  the  pcending  magiitiite,  and,  aftor  a 

^nfet^  and  taking  an  oat}i,  was  dacland  to  be  elaetad  tlivon^s 
herald.  Itistotbapcayerthat  Cieefoliegrei0fiBra,andnota«miii 
nppoae  to  that  with  wfakih  the  boifaieae  of  the  epmitia  yrae  opmamL 
••-One  of  tiie  eonaiils  alwi^  pieaided  at  the  conutiA  fat  die  ^^^^^nr 
ofnewconralt.  CieeiD  pieaided  on  this  occaaioD^  and  had  the  pnf 
cvenee  to  his  coUeagoe  Antonhu,  beoanae  he  wae  eaiutU  p9W% 
L  e.  had  been  elected  to  the  conanlahip  by  the  greater  onaibflr  ef 


6.  Ma^iiMtmhiipu  mfo.  Referring  to  hk  conacdar  uaAmikfp 
which  wookl  eonth^  until  the  end  of  the  year,  when  the  new  eoM- 
aula  would  aocceed.  *  The  Utter,  in  the  meantiine,  would  be.  caU 
eotuutu  iuignatif  ''conaola  eloot.** 

7.  Popklo  pUHjue  Romanae,  The  attnakm  here  ia  to  all  oeitfi 
of  tiie  Roman  pe^)le,  including  even  the  lowest  of  the  <^«— »»**■" 
Popuku  when  oppoaed  to  pUb»f  aa  in  the  proeent  inataace,  ia  n 
gaxded  aa  the  generic  term,  and  denotea  the  whole  body  of  Roawn 
dtizena^  inchding  the  aenatora  and  patricians ;  while  by  flA9f  m 
aoch  a  contraction,  are  meant  the  lower  ordera  of  the  rommnne. 
On  the  other  hand,  in  the  ezpreaaion  SmaiuB  popuhuqu^ 
die  term  popUuM  means  all  the  Roman  people  but  the  aenate. 

8.  Ob  ^tuiem,  dee.  Literally,  **  for  an  entering  upon  the 
anlship  by  the  same  individtial,  together  with  all  his  personal  prifi- 
leges."  Obtitiere  gets  here  the  meaniog  of  *'  to  enter  upon,"  from 
its  piimitive  import,  **  to  hold  against  another,"  i.  e.  in  the  present 
case,  to  hold  successfully  against  the  accusation  which  had  been 
preferred,  and,  consequently,  to  enter  upon  and  enjoy. — SakUe, 
By  saluff  Cicero  means  Murena's  priyfleges  as  a  Roman  citizen, 
since,  if  convicted,  he  would  be  depriy^  of  all  his  ciyil  ng^ta  and 
sent  into  exile. 

9.  EcLque  res.  *'  And  that  this  agreement."  The  agreement  of 
opinion  here  spoken  of  will  show  itself,  of  course,  in  the  acquittal 
of  Murena,  since  the  Roman  people  have  already,  by , their  suffiagea, 
declared  him  worthy  of  Che  consulship.  It  will  also  bring  with  it 
peace  and  tranquillity  to  the  state,  since  an  energetic  consul  will  be 
required  the  ensuing  year,  to  crush  what  remains  of  the  conspiracy 
of  Catilme  ;  and  Murena  will  be  found  to  be  such  a  one. 

10.  Quod  si  iUa  solemnis,  &c.  "  For  if  that  solemn  pnyer  of- 
ffired  up  at  the  comitia,  and  hallowed  by  consular  auspices,  poaaeaaea 
n  itself  all  that  power  and  religious  efiScacy,  which  the  dignity  cf 
the  republic  has  a  right  to  expect,  then,  on  that  same  occasion,  I, 
in  hct,  also  prayed,  that  the  choice  vtblclk  had  been  made  might 
torn  out  auspiciously,  happily,  and  wel.  for  those  individuala  like 
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•vise,  unto  whom  tois  consulship  had  been  granted  at  t.n  assembly  QQ 
where  I  presided." — ^Thid  sentence  is  explanatory  of  what  preceaes. 
A  the  prayer  offered  up  at  the  contitia,  when  the  result  of  the  elec- 
tion was  made  known  to  the  assembled  people,  possessed  a  full 
and  thorough  efficacy,  it  must  be  supposed  to  have  embraced  the  m- 
dividual  welfare  of  the  candidates,  as  well  as  the  interests  of  the 
state  at  large,  and,  therefore,  it  is  perfectly  prc^r  for  Cicero  now 
u>  entreat  the  gods  in  behalf  of  one  of  them. 

11.  Me  rogante.      The  literal  import  of  these  words  is,  *'  I,  as 
presiding  officer,  asking  the  people  their  pleasure  in  the  premises.*'   - 
Compare  note  16,  page  10. 

12.  Omnis  deorum,  &c.  "  All  the  power  of  the  Immortal  gods 
m  the  present  case." — Vestrae  fidei,  "  To  your  protection." — 
Antea     '*0n  a  preyious  occasion,"  i.  e.  at  the  comitia. 

13.  Beneficium  populi  Romani.  **  The  favour  conferred  upon 
hun  by  the  Roman  people."    Alluding  to  the  consulship. 

14.  In  hoc  Q^io.  "  In  the  discharge  of  this  duty." — Studium 
meae  defensiomsy  &c.  "  The  zeal  that  marks  my  defence  of  him, 
and  even  the  very  undertaking  of  his  cause  by  me." 

1.  Non  quo  mikiy  &c.     "  Not  because  a  vindication  of  the  duty  Q"} 
which  I  am  here  discharging  appears  of  more  importance  in  my  eyes, 

at  this  particular  period,  than  a  defence  of  the  rights  and  privileges  of 
this  individual,  but  that,  when  once  my  conduct  shall  have  been 
approved  of  by  you,  I  may  with  the  greater  weight,  &c.  As  regards 
the  usage  of  the  Latin  vmters  in  the  case  of  non  quOy  consult  7Vr- 
tellinnsj  de  part.  Lot.  p.  240,  and  Zumpt,  L.  G.  p.  335,  Ker/rick's 
transl. 

2.  Honore,  fama,  fortunisque:  It  has  ahready  been  stated  (note 
B)  in  general  terms,  that  Murena,  if  convicted,  would  be  deprived 
of  his  civil  rights  and  banished.  This  point  may  here  be  enlarged 
upon.  If  an  individual  were  found  guilty  upon  a  trial  for  bribery, 
he  was  deprived  of  the  consulship,  in  case  he  had  been  elected  to 
that  office,  and  the  competitor  who  accused  him  was  nominated  in 
his  place.  He  was  also  heavily  fined,  declared  incapable  of  bearing 
any  office  for  the  time  to  come,  or  of  appearing  in  the  senate,  and 
by  the  Tullian  law,  which  Cicero  brought  forward  and  had  passed, 
an  additional  penalty  of  ton  years*  exile  was  imposed. 

3.  M.  Catoni.    The  same  who  ended  his  days,  by  his  ownhanda, 
Utica.      He  was  at  this  time  one  of  the  tribunes  elect.     Ob- 

'HTving  the  great  corruption  that  had  crept  into  the  consular  elec- 
tions, Cato,  when  appointed  to  the  tribuneship,  concluded  a  severe 
charge  to  the  pei>ple,  by  affirming  on  oath,  that  he  would  prosecute 
every  one  who  should  offend  in  this  way.    Hence  his  coming  foir- 
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9^  w»d»onthepwieBtocrMiwi>tiBopgflii  aecqitwofKorenfc.  ^0«to 
pve  P/ta.  FO.  Got.  ICm.  e.  81.) 

4.  Fttem«4ar«Mif«ltoiitf»&e.  "Who  ngnlttes  hub  liiity 
tbe  fixed  standaid  of  zaMOii,  and-mott  icniiniloiii^  wvig^  tiiB  ■»» 
tim  to  evaix  dutf."  Catp  beloiiged  to  the  Stoic  nct|  end  Oioaoi^ 
ia  lefening  to  bk  poitieular  taoetsy  emplojedie  wosd^fMfie^.faHn 
iadieeeoM  ipHiiditlie  Stok  schodaltedwd  toit.  Willi  i1m«1« 
lofwen  of  Zeno,  zeaicm  was  the  goftraingpriiiiaiple.  TiMgr  ngndei 
the  aoiil  as  consisting  of  ei^^  distinct  parts ;  namety,  the  §pn  smh 
ees,  the  productiTefimilify  die  power  of  speedi,  said  the  mliqgpBty 
Ti  iytianK^v,  01  zeason.  {Diof*  Loirt.  5,  f  167. — n^flm  4» 
^  %.9ifq.^  The hnman  soal  waszegaidedl^lfaemManVnuirtioa 
fiEom  that  Eternal  Reason,  hj  which  all  natture  is  snimsted  ;  eni 
their  main  doctrine  was,  that  man  ahould  contemplate  MAb 
fioOow  nature,  and  imitate  God,  hj  making  the  eternal  leaeoPyiad 
immutable  law  of  tlie  nmrene,  the  mle  of  his  aeticns.  Tlu%4e 
live  according  to  natore  being  Tirtae,  %nd  yirtae-  ita^  being  happi- 
ness, the  Stoic  will  take  cave  to  live  according  to  a  just  coneeptidi 
of  the  zeal  nature  of  things,  choosing  that  nduch  is  in  itself  .eligiHit 
and  rejecting  the  contrary ;  or,  in  the  words  of  Cicero,  *'  dOiji^Hlu- 
SMM  perpendeiit  numetUm  qfieiorum  ommmm,"  snd  in  endeewnil 
ing  to  scconqilish  this  result,  he  will  take,  what  he  eoneiden  1%|C 
reason,  for  his  guide. 
6.  De  officio  meo.     "  Concerning  my  own  duty  in  the  present 


case." 


6.  Et  legit  ambitus  latorem.  *<  And  the  author  of  a  law  against 
bribery.'*  He  who  proposed  a  law  to  the  people  for  their  considera- 
tion and  adoption,  was  called  legit  tttlor ;  so  ferre  legem^  "  to  propose 
a  law :"  but  perferre,  "  to  cany  it  through." — ^The  law  alluded  to 
by  Cato  was  the  lex  TuUia.  Consult  note  2,  towards  the  cbnclu 
sion,  and  also  Legal  Index. 

7.  Ei  tarn  severe  gesto  consnlacu,  **  And  one,  whose  own  con- 
sulship has  been  exercised  with  so  much  wholesome  rigour."  Csto 
alludes  to  the  proceedings  of  Cicero  against  Catiline,  in.  driving  him 
fiom  the  city.  It  is  worthy  of  remaric,  however,  that  the  severity, 
for  which  Cato  here  commends  Cicero,  was  only  but  just  begun ; 
since  the  present  oration  was  delivered  in  the  month  of  November, 
^nd  the  accomplices  of  Catilfbe,  who  were  tampenng  with  &e  amr 
bassadors  of  the  Allobroges,  were  only  airested  and  punished  in  th# 
eariy  part  of  the  ensuing  month. 

8.  Causam  L.  Murenae  aitingere.  '*  To  have  aught  to  do  vritk 
the  cause  of  Licinius  Murena."  AUingere,  bterally,  '*  to  tondi 
even  in  a  slight  degree,'^  <<  to  meddle  with  in  the  least."    Compai* 
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tte  remark  of  Dacier,  ad  Paid.  Diac  excerpt. :  **  Est  autem  altingere  Q*] 
leviteff  quasi  suntmiSf  vel  pedum  vel  manuum,  digitis  tangere  "  p. 
316.  ed.  Lindemann. 

9.  Cujus  reprehensio.      "The  censarecf  this  individual."      Cu- 
*us  foi  Hujus,  as  it  begins  a  clause. — Ut  raltonem  facti  met  probem. 

*  To  explain  the  reasons  of  my  conduct,"  i.  e.  to  prove  the  grounds 
of  my  conduct  to  have  been  perfectly  correct. 

10.  Miki  eonjunctior,    **  More  intimately  connected  with  me.* 
— Cui  respubltca^  &c.     "  Into  whose  hands  that  republic  is  deliver 
ed  by  me  individually,  to  be  supported  by  him,  after  haXng  been  up 
held  by  great  toils  and  dangers  of  my  own."    The  common  text  Yom 
una,  for  which  we  have  substituted  uno,  a  conjecture  of  Lambinus' 
which  Graevius  received  into  the  text.     Cicero  says  a  me  unOf  as 
he  had  presided  alone. 

11.  Quod  si  in  iis  rebus  repetendis,  &c."  For  if,  when  a  demand 
16  made  for  the  recovery  of  those  things,  which  have  been  alien 
ated  to  another  with  a  warranty  against  dispossession,  that  individual 
is  bound  to  gus^anty  the  risk  of  a  decision  giving  this  property  to 
another,  who,  by  the  very  terms  of  the  agreement,  covenanted  so  to 
do,"  i.  e.  if  A.  conveys  property  to  B.,  and  gives  him  at  the  same 
time  a  warranty  that  the  title  Is  sound,  and  if  G.  then  comes  in  and 
claims  this  saAie  property  as  his,  A.  is  bound,  by  the  very  terms  of 
the  sale,  to  guard  B.  against  the  chances  of  dispossession  by  the 
verdict.of  a  court  of  law  in  favour  of  G. — ^Among  the  Romans,  Res 
mancipi  (contracted  for  mancipii,)  were  those  things  which  might 
oe  sold  and  alienated,  or  the  property  of  them  transferred  from  one 
person  to  another,  by  a  certain  rite  or  form  of  proceeding  used  among 
Roman  citizens  only,  and  such  sale  was  always  accompanied  by  a 
Ufarranty  of  title.  Hence  the  translation^  or  rather  paraphrase,  which 
we  are  •ompelled  to  give  to  the  expression  quae  mancipi  sunt,  in 
the  text.  By  judicium  is  meant  a  decision  of  a  court  of  law,  in  fa 
vour  of  the  title  of  some  third  person ;  and  by  nexus,  the  obligation 
of  warranty  always  connected  with  res  mancipi,  b)  the  provisions  of 
the  Roman  law.  (Compare  Heinecc.  Antiq,  Rom.  p.  366,  ed.  Hour 
bold.)  The  res  mancipi  were  such  things  as  farms,  slaves,  quadru 
peds,  pearls,  and  the  rights  of  country-farms,  called  servitudes,  (ser- 
vitutes.)  The  distinction  betwec  i  res  mancipi  and  rM  nee  mancipi 
is  not  recognised  by  the  Justinian  code,  it  having  been  abolished  by 
that  emperor.  Bynkershoek  thinks  that  it  was  founded  upon  the 
comparative  value  of  different  classes  of  things.  {De  reb.  mancipi 
et  nee  mancipi,  p.  109.)  But  Meerman  opposes  this  doctrine  (Diss, 
ie  rebus  mane.,  &c.)  and  maintains,  that  res  mancipi  were  thing! 
eonnecteil  with  agriculture,  and  hence  deemed  of  greater  value  thac 
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Q^  others. — Somo  lexicographers  make  mancipt  an  mdeclinable  ten^ 

but  consult  the  remarks  of  Penzonius,  ai  Sanct,  Min,  4,  4.  n.  1$,  |i 
46.  ed.  Bauer. 

12.  Profecto  etiam  rtctms,  &c.  **  With  still  more  justice,  enre- 
]j,  on  the  trial  of  a  consul  elect,  will  that  consul  in  particular,  who  de* 
Glared  him  elated  to  office,  be  bound  to  become  unto  him  the  guar-  | 
antee  of  the  favour  conferred  by  the  Roman  people,  and  his  defiood-  ! 
er  from  danger."  Cicero  here  makes  a  very  pleasmg  ^[q>licatioD 
of  the  diy  rule  of  law  which  he  has  just  been  citing.  The  consul- 
ship is  nov\l  regarded,  in  a  figurative  sense,  as  one  of  the  class  of 
res  mancipi,  and  Cicero  as  the  holder.  Having  presided  at  the 
consular  comitia,  and  announced  the  election  of  Murena  to  tfas 
asse;mhled  people,  he  may  be  said,  by  virtue  of  his  office,  to  have 
transferred  the  consulship,  in  due  form,  to  Murena,  as  a  thing  to  be 
possessed  by  him  in  his  turn,  and  to  have  bound  himself  to  aid  the 
latter  against  all  who  should  seek  to  dispossess  him. 

13.  Auctor.  This  term  is  here  employed,  in  a  figurative  sense, 
to  denote  one  who  sells  or  conveys  a  thing  to  anolher  and  pledget 
himself  for  the  soundness  of  the  title.  Compare  the  explanatioB 
of  Emesti,  {Clav.  Cic.  s.  v.  auctor,  ^  11)  :  ^^  Est  venditor,  qm 
swum  esse  spondet,  qu^d  vendit,  et  ejus  vendendi  se  potesttUem  hab 
ere :  adeoque  actione  tenetur  de  evktume^  out  peMculum  juOek 
praestatf  ut  in  mancipio.^^  It  is  from  this  use  of  the  term,  ^t  die 
reference  to  selling,  in  the  Latin  term,  "flt*c/io,"  and  the  English 
word  "  auction,"  is  derived- 

14.  Ac  sij  ut  nonnuUiSf  &c.  "  And  if,  as  is  wont  to  happen  in 
some  states,  a  patron  should  be  appointed,  by  public  authority,  for 
the  management  of  this  cause,  that  individual,  of  all  others,  would 
be  assigned  as  a  defender  to  a  man  invested  with  an  elevated  ofiice, 
who,  being  himself  clothed  with  the  same  dignity,  would  bring  no 
less  authority  than  ability  to  his  defence." 

15.  Patronus.  We  have  retained  the  Roman  law-term  "  patron," 
m  preference  to  the  more  usual  term  "  advocate."  For  the  strict 
distinction  between  the  two  compare  the  language  of  Asconius,  ai 
Or.  i?i  Caecil.  c.  4 :  **  Quidefendit  altcrum  injudicio,  aut  Palronus 
dicitur^  si  orator  est ;  aut  AdvocatuSy  si  aut  jus  suggerit,  aut  prae 
sentiam  suam,commodat  amicOf^^  &,c.  . 

16.  Quod  si  eportUy   &c.     We  have  inserted  the  preposition 
firom  Quintilian,  5,  11,  23.     It  is  given  also  by  Victorius,  Lamhinusi 
Gruter,  and  others. 

17.  Praecipere  summo  stvdioy  &c.  "  Are  accustomed  to  give, 
with  the  utmost  earnestness,  an  account  of  the  storms,  and  pirates, 
and  dangerous  places  they  have  encountered."     Praecipere  carries 
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mtH  It  the  idea  of  mentioning  beforehahdi  as  a  warning  or  caution.  Q^ 
— By  locorum  are  meant  shoals^  quicksands,  <&c. 

18.  Quod  nattira  ferty  &c.  **  Because  a  natural  impulse  leads 
ns  to  feel  an  interest  for  those,*'  &c.  The  common  text  has  ajferty 
for  which  we  have  ^yenfert  from  Quintilian,  with  Lambinus,  Mu- 
letus,  Graevius,  and  Emesti. 

19.  'Qui  eadem  pericula,  &c.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  this 
oration  was  delivered  before  the  arrest  and  execution  of  Lentuhis 
and  the  other  accomplices  of  Catiline.  Cicero,  therefore,  imagines 
that  the  conspiracy  will  still  give  trouble  during  the  ensuing  year, 
under  the  government  of  the  new  consuls. 

20.  Quo  tandem  me  animOf  &c.  "  By  what  feelings  then  ought 
I,  when  now  almost  in  sight  of  land,  afler  a  stormy  tossing  on  the 
ocean  of  public  affairs,  to  be  actuated  towards  one,  by  whom  I  see 
the  most  violent  tempests  are  about  to  be  encountered  in  his  manage- 
ment of  the  republic  V* — Prope  jam  terram,  &c.  It  was  now  the 
month  of  November,  and  at  the  end  of  the  ensuing  month  his  con- 
sular authority  would  cease.  Hence  he  says  figunftively,  that  he  is 
alipost  within  sight  of  land.  The  land  which  he  is  soon  to  behold, 
is  the  haven  of  repose  after  a  stormy  consulship. 

21.  Maximas  tempes tales.     Compare  note  19. 

22.  Vidare,  quid  agatur.  "  To  attend  to  what  is  at  present 
passing." — AUo  loco.    In  the  37th  chapter  of  this  speech. 

1.  Quantum  salutis  communis,  &c.     Cicero  says  this,  because  ftg 
ne  expects  that  the  conspiracy  will  still  give  trouble  during  the  en- 
suing year.     Conapare  note  19,  page  97. 

2.  Duos  eonsules.  Silanus  and  Murena  ;  and  not  merely  one, 
Silanus,  Murena  having  been  con^enmed.  Both  consuls  will  be 
wanted,  he  thinks,  to  make  head  against  the  conspiracy,  and  the 
time  for  their  entering  on  office  will  be  the  Calends,  or  first,  of 
January. 

3.  Officium.  "  A  sense  of  duty." — Respublica,  "The  interests 
of  the  republic,"  i.  e.  the  danger  which  threatens  from  the  conspiracy 
of  Catiline.  ^ 

4.  Nam  quod  legem,  &c.     "  For  as  to  my  having  proposed  a  law 
oonceming  bribery,  I  certainly  did  it  with  this  view,  that  I  might  no 
abrogate  the  one  which  I  had  long  since  proposed  to  my  own  bosom, 
M  regarded  the  warding  off  of  those  dangers  which  might  threaten 
my  fellow-citizens."     The  allusion  is  again  to  the  Tullian  law 
GonscLt  note  2,  page  97. 

6.  Largitionem  factam  esse.  "  That  kribeiy  had  actuaUy  been 
committed  lj  \L\aeaaA.*^^-Defejtderem.  This  verb  has  here  tho 
flUMUiing  of  **  to  allege  in  defence  *^ 
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have  been  die  antbor  of  Ae  bw  in  ^VMtioii-*' 

7.  Om»  Mfo,  dee.  **  Bat  now,  vdwn  I  nuintain  that  Bodm^laft 
been  done  bj  Mnrena  m  Txoktion  of  Sbat  kw,  wli^  » the  mm'^M^ 
poiing  of  ifc  on  loj  part  to  opente  as  a  hindnnee  to  nif  deAwb^ 
bknl" 

S,  NegaiMne  ^tuiemMweriiaiU,    <<0ato1ttaiati,  tibrtfciMHl 
Ihe  part  of  the  eame  eerenty,"  L  e.  that  it  k  a  denatioii 
ibimte  eeroD^.— %>tooiannus  inaerta  C^Uo  in  the  text 

0.  F(tF6it  e<  jMiene  tfltpmo.    A  foreiUe  aUnaion  to  Ifae 
eflortt  made  by  Cicero  indrifingoatCatiHne,  bat  not  by  ai^ 
intended  aa  a  cenaore  of  hia  condnet  in  ao  doing.    It  u  man^-ad- 
dnced,  by  way  of  contiaat  to  Oieero*a  now  appearing  lot  ono-^iliaii 
Cato  xe^oda  aa  a  public  offimdear. 

10.  Et  nunc  fro  L.  Muretui  iictre,     **  And  to  be  now 
m  behalf  (tf  licimuaMareDa." 

^  11.  Ego  aifteni,  dec.  '*!,  however,  have  alwaya  aetod 
pleaaore  thia  pdlrt  of  gentlenesa  and  compaauon,  "vnueh 
aelf  baa  taught  me." — Agtre  paartu  ia  bonowed  fiom  the 
of  the  stage,  and  denotea,  not  to  mideitake  merely,  aa 
ooaly  render  the  phrase,  but  to  go  throogfa  with,  a  part  or 
— Aa  legaids  the  peculiar  meaning  of  pmrtes  here,  <iuiiipart  tin 
language  of  Emesti  {Clav,  de,  a.  ▼.  |Ntri.} :  '*  Pub  in  aeowaif 
persona^  quam  quis  suscepit  agendam." 

12.  Docuit,  This  is  another  term  bonowed  from  the  langoage 
and  moyements  of  the  stage.  Docere  fahulam  is  analagoua  to  the 
Greek  iii&vKuv  SpSjia.  From  the  nature  of  their  writing  materials, 
in  ancient  times,  they  had  no  facility  of  making  frequent  copiea,  and 
hence  the  parts  were  studied  by  means  of  reiterated  recitation  bam 
the  poet ;  and  the  chorus,  too,  was  practised  in  the  same  way. 
This  was  called  teaching  a  play. — The  appliciition  of  this  figure  be- 
comes a  yery  striking  one  in  the  present  instance.  Nature  hersdf 
baa,  by  a  course  of  reiterated  instruction,  taught  the  orawr,  in-a 
manner  not  easy  to  be  fozgotten,  the  dictates  of  gentleness  and  com 
passion  for  the  great  drtma  of  life. 

13.  JUam  verOf  &c.  "That  other  character,  indeed,  ofx^fooi 
and  severity,  I  have  never  sought  for,  but  have  supported  it,  irhm 
imposed  upon  me  by  the  exigencies  of  the  state,  in  sndi  a  wqr  aa 
the  dignity  of  this  empire  had  a  right  to  demand,  amid  the  inmiinant 
danger  of  its  citizens."  Cicero  means,  that  his  natural  indina 
tiona  always  lead  him  to  the  side  of  gentlenesa  and  meicy,  and 
that  the  severe  and  rigid  character,  wliich  he  had  been  conqMlled  to 
aasnme  toward  Catiline  and  hia  accomplices,  waa  a  dntj  ho  owed 
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:o  ihe  ^te,  in  the  discharge  of  which,  private  feelmgs  could,  of  Qg 
course,  exercise  no  influence. 

14.  Personam.  By  persona  is  literally  meant  the  "  mask,"  worn 
oy  the  ancient  actor,  in  representing  a  character,  and  then  the  term 
comes,  as  in  the  present  instance,  to  denote  the  character  itself. 
The  ancient  masks  were  entire  head-pieces,  and  of  various  kinds,  to  ex« 
press  every  age,  sex,  country,  condition  and  complexion,  to  which  they 
were  assimilated  vrith  the  greatest  skill  and  nicety.  The  Greek  term 
for  one  of  these  appendages  is  irfdoairov,  (Or,  as  it  was  afterward  called, 
xpoaoynetov,^  denoting  something  applied  to  the  face.  The  Latin  term 
"  persona"  is  derived  from  the  verb  '*  persono,"  and  refers  to  the 
peculiar  construction  of  the  mouth  of  the  mask,  which  was  made  on 
(he  plan  of  a  speaking-trumpet,  (their  large  theatres  requiring  a 
great  volume  of  sound,)  and  was  as  it  were  **  sounded  through," 
diat  is,  made  the  avenue  of  transmission  for  a  loud  sound.  (Com 
pare  Theatre  of  Greeks,  pp.  38,  and  127. — Tyrrwkitt  tn.ArisM. 
Poet.  p.  139. — Mus.  Crit.  vol.  2,  p.  211,  &c. 

15.  Quod  si  /um,  &c.  "And  if,  on  that  occasion,  when  the 
4tate  of  public  affairs  required  a  vigorous  and  rigid  exercise  of 
authority,  I  triumphed  over  the  dictates  of  my  nature,"  dec, 
ji   e.   I  suppressed  at  once  every  feeling  of  lenity. — Desiderare. 

*  To  desire    earnestly,"    "  to    feel   the  want  of,"   "  to   need," 

•  require,"  &c. 

16.  Cum  omnes,  &c.  "  When  every  motive  prompts  me,"  &c. 
The  cause  of  Murena  is  one  which  warmly  enlists  all  the  better 
feelings  of  Cicero.  "" 

17.  Naturae  meae,  &c.  "  To  yield  obedience  to  the  dictates  of 
my  nature,  and  the  force  of  early  habit." — Naturae,  because  all  his 
kindly  feelings  are  now  called  into  action :  Consuetudini,  because 
he  is  more  accustomed  to  defend  than  to  accuse. 

18.  At.  The  common  text  has  Ac,  which  we  have  changed  to 
^/ on  the  suggestion  of  Groerenz.  (^Ad  Cic.  Acad,  2,  2.)  Lalle< 
mant,  in  order  to  avoid  doubling  the  ac,  reads  in  the  second  clause 
of  the  sentence,  et  de  ratume,  &c. 

19.  Officio  defensiords  meat,    "  The  duty  that  has  prompted  my 
present  defence." — Ratume  acciisaiionis  tuae.     "  The  reasons  that 
have  led  to  your  accusation  of  him,"  i.  e.  the  motives  that  have  in 
duced  you  to  become  his  accuser. 

20.  Hominis  sapieniissimi  atque  emaitMsimi,  &c.    '*  Of  that 

Tfty  wise  and  accomplished  man,  Serviud  Sulpicius."    The  in- 

<lividual  here  named  was  regarded  as  the  most  eminent  lawyer  of  his 

day.    Consult  Historical  Index. 

21     Chmmovebat.     The    imi)erfect  UtiAt   is  btre  employed, 
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Qg  to  cany  us  back  to  the  time  when  the   compXint  of  Sui^pumi 
was   Qrst  uttered,   namely  at  the  penod  of  his  •  speech .  against 

Murena. 

22.  Gravisnme  et  acerbissime  ferre.     Literally,  **  that  he  bore 

It  veiy  heavily  and  bitterly,"  i.  e.  that  it  was  to  him  a  source  of  the 
bitterest  regret. 

23.  Familiaritatis  necessUudinisque,  **  Of  the  clauns  of  loqg 
acquaintance  and  intimate  friendship."  Familiaritas  in^^ies  diet 
we  have  long  been  acquainted  with  another.  Necesntudo  is  of 
stronger  import,  and  denotes  the  eidstence  of  some  tie  or  bond  of 
fiiendship  between  the  two  parties.  It  is  in  fact  a  term  of  yeiy 
general  import  among  the  Latin  writers,  and  always  implies  the 

•  existence  of  some  strong  connecting  tie,  which  inyolves,  as  it  were, 
a  necessity  for  mutual  esteem  and  regard.  Compare  the  ezplanatioik 
of  Emesti :  '*  Nccessitudo  est  omnis  conjunction  sanguinis,  affimU' 
Hs,  conjugii,  collegii,  amidtiae,  &c.,  qu(u,  a  causa  aliqua  oritur, 
quae  nobis  necessitatem  amoris  benevdentiaeque  afferL — Cicen 
and  Sulpiciqs  had  been  friends  from  early  youth,  and  had  studied  to- 
gether, when  young,  both  at  Rome,  and  in  the  island  of  Rhodei^ 
under  the  celebrated  Molo. 

24.  Arbitros.  **  As  umpires."  Arbiter  is  here  used  in  ageneni 
sense,  and  is  analogous  to  the  ci\il-law  term  compromisswnua.  In 
its  special  acceptation,  it  denotes  one  who  judged  in  those  cases 
that  were  called  bmiaefideiy  or  eirbitrary,  and  who  was  not  restricted 
by  any  law  or  form,  but  determined  what  seemed  equitable.  (Hei' 
necc.  Antiq.  Rom.  4,  6,  39.  p.  694,  ed.  Haubold.) 

25.  Non  est  negligendum.  Because  friendship  is  too  sacred  a 
thing  to  be  even  exposed  to  suspicion. 

9"  1.  Ego  Ser.  Sulpici^  &c.  "Iboth  acknowledge,  Servius  Sul« 
picius,  that  I  owed,  and  think  candidly  that  I  afforded  unto  you,  ic 
your  application  for  the  consulship,  all  that  zealous  cooperation,  and 
all  those  kind  offices,  which  our  intimate  friendship  demanded." 

2.  A  me  defuit.  "  Was  wanting  on  my  part." — Gratioso.  "  A 
man  of  influence  in  the  state."      An  influential  person. 

3.  Mutata  ratio  est.  "  The  aspect  of  aflairs  is  changed."  The 
change  commenced  with  the  defeat  of  SuIpicJis,  and  the  elevatiop 
of  Murena  to  the  consulship. 

4.  Sic  existimoy  &c.  "  This  is  now  my  opinion,  of  this  I  am 
now  persuaded." — Contra  honor  em.  "  Against  the  advancement," 
i.  e.  election  to  the  consulship. — Contra  salutem.  "  Against  his 
personal  rights."     Consult  note  2,  page  96. 

6.   Cum  Murenam^  &c.     "  When  you  are  attacking  Murena  him 
•elf."    Peto  is  now  employed  in  a  gladiatorial  sense,  "  to  aim  a  blow 
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»t  another,"  **  to  make  a  thnurt,"  **  to  attack.^  Petere  corutUatum  QQ 
if  merely  **  to  sue  for  the  consulship." 

6.  Eodem  pacto.  "By the  same  rule." — Etiam  aliemsatmos, 
**  Eyen  total  strangers." 

7.  In  capitis  dimicaUone,  "  In  a  case  where  all  his  civil  rights 
a:re  at  stake."  Compare  note  2,  page  96. — Capitis.  TYke  term 
caput  is  here  ased  in  its  legal  sense,  and  refers  to  the  civil  condition, 
tiberty,  personal  privileges,  &c.,  of  an  individual.  Compare  Emesti 
{Clav.  Cic.  s.  V.) :  "  Caput  dieitur  pro  hominis  statu,  Ubertatis  et 
civitatis  jure"  &c.  So,  in  the  language  of  the  Roman  law,  any  loss 
of  liberty  or  of  the  rights  of  citizens  was  called  "  dimiimiio  capitis" 

8.  Non  idcirco  obruetur,  "  Shall  not  for  thisjreason  be  over- 
come." Literally,  "  be  crushed,"  or  "  overwhelmed."  Compare 
Manutius:  *^Non  idcirco  amico  nullum  fructum  feret." — Quod  at 
eodem,  &c.  **  Because  it  was  triumphed  over  by  the  same  indi- 
vidual  in  a  mere  contest  for  office."  In  the  contest  for  the  consul- 
ship Cicero  gave  his  interest  to  Sulpicius  against  Murena. 

9.  Quae  si  causa  non  esset,  &c.  **  And  even  if  this  motive  did 
not  exist,  still,  either  the  high  rank  of  the  man  himself,  or  the  ele- 
vated nature  of  the  office  which  he  has  obtained,  would  have  branded 
jie  with  the  deepest  stigma  of  pride  and  of  cruelty,  if  I  had  refused 
to  undertake  the  cause  of  one,  most  distinguished  both  for  his  own 
merits,  and  for  the  honours  conferred  upon  him  by  the  Roman  people, 
when  it  was  fraught  with  so  much  danger  to  his  welfare." — ^The 
motive  alluded  to  at  the  beginning  of  this  sentence  is  his  friendship 
with  Murena. 

10.  Neque  est  mihi  integrum,  "Nor  is  it  wholly  withi^my 
power." — Ut  meum  lahorem,  &c.  "  To  refuse  to  imparflny 
strenuous  aid  towards  lightening  the  dangers  of  my  fellow- 
men." 

11.  Praemia  tanta.  The  various  offices  which  had  been  be- 
stowed upon  him,  and  especially  the  last  and  highest  of  them,  the 
consulship. — Pro  hoc  industria.  "  For  my  active  exertions  in  this 
behalf,"  i.  e.  in  defending  others. 

12.  Labores,  per  quos,  &c.  "  To  discontinue  the  efforts  by 
which  you  have  obtained  these  rewards,  when  once'  you  have  made 
them  your  own,  would  be  the  part  of  both  a  cunning  and  an  un- 
grateffil  man." — Astuti,  Because  bis  motive,  in  defending  and  aid- 
ing others,  would  have  been  the  mere  virish  of  ultin^ately  benefiting 
himself  by  becoming  popular ;  a  motive  crailily  concealed,  howevesr  « 
until  his  object  was  accomplished. — Ingrati.  Because  he  ought  to 
show  his  gratitude  in  fresh  efforts  for  the  good  of  those  who  have 

.  •aised  him  to  office. 
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fg^     18.  Qm«I  m  #  "  If  hMvever.**— ^«  mietort.     **  Bj  yoer  «m' 

adfke."     Mora  litflnnr«    «joa  being  ih»  witliar  0.  «.   oM^ 

Mr)  of  ^  ftqp."— /Vtitti  fiif^piliiib.  <»No  diagncefbl  ibopiiMiHi" 

14.  £i^rr0ftita<eii».    '*  A  total  waotofiniiieiiite.*'  MomliMtf^p 

16.  Df  fNo  99nit  «fmiM.  **  Fimft  joiir  own  pozmiita,'' 1  #: 
foat  own  piOitomSoad  oenduet;  fiRwi  jonrownwajafMti^f  i 
te.  '  .  -^* 

'  Id  J?lMm  «terMmff«  &e.  ^Td  giT0-«dne6ev«ito  a»«l* 
-iFttMURM  of  lyoiir  MenAsy  wbon  oonnihin^  jon  obs  point  of  ImK" 
lIlMipofMlAV  b  tho  teplmieal  term  applied  to  Ao  giviog  of  oMa*  m 
the  part  i^  the  RomBB  jnxia-emisiiU.  nuM,  Ok.  is  elrnr.  i^net  e. 
80 :  ^RuiUku  muignwm  fmam9  is  fun  rupaidmiM  muim^kiL* 
Beaoe  ibB  tetm  re9pon§a  pniemiiim  «pf^»A.  to  tin  opinioae  |^lvai 
ftgr  the  membefBi^  the  Roman  bar.    Conaolt  £ulit  JiMt  L  1^  til. 

|(m  I.  Et9iharp$esUtma9,Ae.  «  And  If  you  thmk  it  dkendlh* 
ble  to  3foa,  in  aoeh  a  caae^  ibr  the  yeny  individiial  fainealf  i^gafcit 
.  whom  yoa  havo  now  appealed,  to  k>ae  hia  eanae."  -Gioen^  dbi 
elating  that  Solpichia,  in  comnKm  with  the  other  kwyeKSof  the  iij, 
deemed  it  peii<»ctly  proper  to  gire  adnco  even  toUie  advenMBfael 
their  fiaenda,  pats  the  following  ease :  A  peraonhaa  >  diafWHo  mA 
one  of  the  Mends  of  Snlpidnis,  and  thereupon  cornea  to  the  btto^ 
atates  the  nature  of  the  controversy,  and  obtains  his  professioDai 
advice.  The  friend  then  waits  upon  Sulpiczus,  and  requests  faim  to 
appear  as  his  advocate  on  the  trial  of  this  very  pomt.  Will  not  Sol* 
pi^ips,  on  that  trial,  feel  his  self-love  seriously  wounded,  if  the  op- 
pAw  party,  to  whom  he  had  given  advice  in  this  very  same  case^ 
and  who,  acting  on  that  advice,  has  defended  the  case,  be  defeated 
and  lose  his  cause  1 — ^We  have  given  the  explanation  of  Fenatina, 
which  seems  much  more  in  unison  with  the  context  than  that  of 
Emesti.  The  latter  understands  alio  tempore  after  veneriSf  and 
makes  the  meaning  to  be  this :  ^*  If  yon  deem  it  discreditable,  when 
you  appear  for  one,  against  whom  you  have  plead  on  a  previous  oo* 
cadon,  that  this  individual  shotdd  lose  his  cause,"  i.  e.  that  yoo 
dvyold  not  exert  yourself  now  in  his  behalf,  merely  because  yoa  w^ 
peered  against  him  before  this.  v. 

8.  Te  advocato.    By  advoeatua  appears  to  be  meant  here,  not 
one  who  takes  part  in  the  actual  pleading  of  a  cause,  but  who  etanda 
•        by  and  aids  another  by  his  advice  and  presence.     Compare  the  ex- 
planation of  Asconius,  as  given  under  note  15,  page  97. 

3.  Causa  cadere.     A  legal  expression  for  losing  a  cause, 
hero  in  a  general  sense ;  although,  in  ics  special  acceptation. 
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applies  rather  to  the  loss  of  a  case  through  some  failure  hi  the  formJQO 
of  proceeding ;  what  we  call  in  English  a  non-suit.   Compare  Cie, 
de  InverU.  2,  19:  **Ita  jus  civUe  habemtis  ctmstiiuiumf  ut  causa 
cadat  is,  qui  rum,  quemadmodum  oportet,  egcrity 

4.  TuifonUs.  **  The  ricK  springs  of  your  legal  wisdom.*'  Com- 
pare note  20|  page  98. — Nostras  rimdos.     **  That  our  scanty  rills." 

5.  Tua  familiaritas,  <*  My  long  acquaintance  with  you,"  L  a 
the  friendship  I  entertain  for  you.v  The  possessive  pronoun  is  here 
used  in  what  the  granmiarians  call  its  passive  aense.  The  active 
meaning  of  tua  familiaritas  would  be,  "  your  long  acquaintance 
with  me,"  or  "  your  friendship  towards  me.*'  Consult  Saiict.  Minerv 
2,  13,  p.  331,  vol.  1,  ed.  Bauer. 

Q.  Ab  hoc  causa  removisset.  "  Had  induced  me  to  decline  this 
cause." — Q.  Hortensio,  M.  Crasso.  These  two  individuals  were 
associated  with  Cicero  in  the  management  of  the  defence.— ril  quilH 
uSf  &c.  "  By  whom,  I  well  know,  your  esteem  is  highly  prized,'* 
'.  e.  who  I  well  know  set  a  high  value  upon  your  friendship,  and 
would  make  great  sacrifices  to  preserve  it.  i 

7.  Infimo.     "  Even  among  the  lowest  of  the  people."  * 

8.  Nefarium.  "  A  wicked  man."  A  violator  of  the  holy  law 
of  friendship. 

9.  Quod  dandum  est  amidtiae,  &c.  **  "Vl^tever  is  to  be  granted 
to  the  claims  of  friendship,  shall  be  liberally  conceded  by  me ;  so 
that  I  will  deal  with  you,  Servius,  in  the  same  way  as  if  my  own 
brother,  who  is  most  dear  to  me,  occupied  the  position  which  you 
now  do,"  i.  e.  as  if  my  own  brother,  and  not  you,  were  Murena's 
accuser.  Cicero  means,  that,  in  the  management  of  the  present 
case,  he  will  make  the  same  allowance  for  the  claims  of  friendship, 
on  the  part  of  Sulpicius,  as  if  the  latter  were  his  oym  brother  Quin- 
^us,  to  whom  he  was  most  tenderly  attached. 

IOl  Isto  in  loco.  Literally,  '*  in  the  situation  in  which  you  now 
are, '  i.  e.  an  accuser  of  Murena.  The  student  will  note  the  force 
of  iste  here.  A  want  of  attention  to  the  peculiar  meaning  of.  this 
pronoun  has  led  Manutius  into  tb^  error  of  supposing,  that  the 
phrase  isto  in  loco  is  here  equivalent  to  in  hoc  dignitate  consulari. 

11.  Qux>d  tribuendum  est,  &c.  ^*  Whatever,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  to  be  yielded  by  me  to  the  claims  of  duty,  of  honour,  of  religion, 
this  I  will  regulate  in  such  a  way,  as  to  bear  m  mind,  that  I 
am, pleading  for  the  safety  of  one  friend  against  the  hot  attack  of 
another."    Literally,  "  in  behalf  of  the  danger  of  one  friend." 

12.  Religumi.  Because  Cicero  had  implored  the  favour  of 
heaven  towards  Murena  and  his  colleague  Silanus,  on  Ihe  day  of  tbn 
comitia.    Compare  note  12,  page  W. 
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100  ^^'  -^^^^H^^t  judiees,  6cc.  ''  I  perceive,  judges,  that  there  hst o 
been  three  heads  to  the  entire  accusation,  and  that  one  of  these  has 
been  taken  up  with  the  censure  of  his  private  life,  the  second  mA 
contesting  his  ckim  as  a  fit  candidtte  for  the  consulship,  the  tiiinl 
with  the  charge  of  bribety." — Bj  dignitas  is  here  meant  peraoml 
merit  or  worth,  and  by  eotiterUio  dignUoHs  a  disputing  of  the  dun 
of  Murena  to  the  consulship,  otj  tiie  ground  of  his  Qot  possessing 
sufficient  personal  merit  for  that  elevated  station.  Under  this  head 
of  personid  merit  the  question  of  family  is  also  brought  in. 

14.  Qiuu  gravisnmaj  &c.  "  Which  ought  to  have  been  the 
weightiest,"  i.  e.  ought  to  have  been  managed  in  such  a  way  as 
naturally  to  form  the  heaviest  and  gravest  charge  against  hinL 

'*5.  Ita  fuU  infirma  et  levis,  &c.  '*Has  proved  so  weak  and 
frivolous  a  one,  that  some  establi^ed  practice  on  the  part  of  accu- 
sers, rather  than  any  real  grounds  for  imputing  criminality,  has  com- 
pelled them  to  say  something  about  the  life  of  Licinius  Murena.** 
— By  lex  ojccusaxoria  is  meant,  an  established  practice,  on  the  part 
of  accusers,  to  impute  to  the  accused  an  ill-spent  and  dissolute  life. 
-^Maledicendi  facultaa.  Any  grounds  for  establishing  real  crimi- 
nality. 

16.  Objecta  est  enim  Asia.     "  Asia  namely  has  been  made  a 
source  of  reproach  to  hi|n.''    The  particle  enim  is  here  employed  in 
the  sense  of  nempe^  like  the  inchoative  yap  in  Greek.~    (Compare 
Hoogeveen,  Part.  Grace,  p.  89,  cd  Schiitz.) — Asia.     The  Romans* 
regarded  Asia  as  the  source  whcDce  all  their  luxury  originated 
Compare  Livy,  39,  6  ;  "  Luxuriae  enim  peregrinae  origo  ah  exe* 
citu  Asiatico  invecta  in  urbem  est :  ii  primum  lectos  aeratos,  vestem 
stragulam  pretiosam,  plagtUas,  et  alia  textUiay  etj  quae  tum  magni 
ficae  supellectilis  hdbebantur,  monopodia  et  dbacos  Romam  advexe- 
runtf^^  &c. 

17.  Non  ad  voluptatem  et  luxuriam.  "Not  for  purposes  of 
pleasure  and  debauchery." — In  militari  labore.  He  was  serving 
under  his  father  L.  Murena,  who  had  been  left  by  Sylla  in  command 
of  the  Asiatic  forces. 

18.  Qui  si  adolescensy  &c.  "  Now,  had  he,  when  a  young  man, 
not  performed  military  service,  his  father  being  at  the  time  com- 
mander there." 

19.  Any  cum  seder e^  &c.  "  When  the  sons  of  those  commanders 
that  triumph,  who  still  wear  the  praetexta,  are  accustomed  in  par 
ticular  to  sit  on  the  horses  which  draw  the  car,  was  this  onf 
to  avoid  adorning  the  triumph  of  his  father  with  his  own  militarj 
trophies  1" — ^The  triumphant  generaPs  children  sat  with  him  in  th« 
ear.     His  sons  who  wore  the  praetexta  rode  on  the  horses  drawing 
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Page, 
«,  ot  followed  on  other  horses.     The  praetexta  was  worn  by  theJ^QQ 
Roman  youth  till  the  age  of  17,  when  the  toga  virilis^^  or  manly 
gown,  was  assumed. 

30.  Huic  donis  mUitaribtis,  &c.  Ihe  meaning  of  this  is,  wa* 
not  Murena  to  perform  military  service  under  his  father  in  Asia,  in 
order  that,  by  distinguishing  himself  there,  he  might,  on  his  return 
home,  grace  the  triumph  of  his  parents  by  displaying  the  military 
lewards  he  himself  had  received  1  This,  of  course,  is  meant  as  an 
answer  to  the  charge  of  his  having  been  in  Asia.  It  was  the  very 
country  where  he  ought  to  have  been  at  the  time. 

21.  Et  si  habet  Asia,  <Scc.  **  And  since  Asia  carries  with  it  a 
certain  su^icion  of  dissolute  living,  not  his  having  never  seen  Asia, 
but  his  having  lived  temperately  in  Asia  must  be  made  a  source  of 
praise  to  him." 

1.  Sed'aliquod  aut  in  Asia,  &c.      **  But  some  flagrant  and  dis-  JO  | 
graceful  vice,  either  contracted  by  him  in  Asia,  or  introduced  by 
others  from  that  country,"  i.  e.  either  some  vice  which  he  himself 

.  had  contracted  while  Ihring  in  Asia,  or  one  of  Asiatic  origin,  Drought 
to  Rome  by  some  other  individual,  and  contracted  by  Murena  at  the 
latter  place. 

2.  Meruisse  sHpendia.     "  To  have  performed  military  service.*' 
The  literal  meaning  of  mcrcre  stipendia  is  '*  to  earn  pay." — In  to  . 
bello     The  Mithridatic  war. — Virtutis.     "Was  a  proof  of  his  cour 
age." 

3.  Pietatis.  **  Of  his  filial  piety."  Shown  as  well  by  his  cheer- 
fulness in  ser\*ing  under  his  parent  as  by  his  wish  to  contribute  to 
that  parentis  glory .^ — Finem  stipendiorun^.  "  The  termination  of 
his  service." 

4.  Maledicto.      "  For  censure." — Occupavil.      "  Has   pre-oc 
cupied." 

5.  Saltatorem.  Dancing  was  regarded  as  disgraceful  by  the  Ro 
mans.  It  was  the  dancing,  however,  which  had  found  its  way  from 
the  stage  into  convivial  circles  that  was  justly  condenmed,  and  not 
every  aperies.  For  the  Romans  had  their  sacred  or  religious 
lances,  with  which  of  course  no  fault  was  found.  Compare  the  ex- 
planation of  Graeyius :  "  Saltator  hie  est  histrio.  Non  emm  quae- 
vis  salta^Sio  Romae  turpis  erat  et  probrosa,  sed  histrioniea  et  mol' 
lior.^  With  the  Greeks  a  different  usage  prevailed.  Consult  the 
remarks  of  Cornelius  Nepos,  in  his  preface,  and  also  the  first  chaptei 
of  his  life  of  Epaminondas.  ^ 

6.  MaUdictunif  si  vere  objieituTf  &c.  "  This,  if  it  be  truly  object- 
ed unto  him,  is  the  charge  of  an  angry  accuser ;  but,  if  falsely,  of  a 
slanderous  calvmniator."    In  either  :ase,  therefore,  Cato  ought  not 
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I Q2  to  utter  this  reproach  agamit  Morena,  siiice  an  angij  feding  M  ••  at* 
consistent  with  the  character  of  a  sage,  as  a  disregard  for  the  tnitk 

7.  Quare  cum  ista,  &c.  "  Wherefore,  since  70a  are  a  penoa  cf 
such  weigK  of  character,  you  ought  not,  Marcus  Cato,  to  snatch  1 
calumny  from  the  lips  of  the  rabble,  or  from  some  carousal  of  boffiMins 
and  ra^y  to  call  a  consul  of  the  Roman  people  a  daoeear,''  i  e. 
since  your  authority  carries  so  much  influence  with  it,  yoa  oaght  to 
be  careful  what  charges  you  bring  agdnst  others,  especially  tgaiMl 
those  in  eleyated  stations. 

8.  Ex  trivio.  By  trivium  is  literally  meant  a  place  wfaeie  thiM 
ways  meet,  and  where  all  manner  of  idlers  and  low  persons  are  ac- 
customed to  congregate.  It  is  ^en  taken,  as  in  the  present  instance, 
to  denote  this  class  of  persons  themselves,  or  m  other  words,  the 
rabble,  the  lowest  vulgar. 

9.  Scurrarum.  By  seurra  is  meant  a  buffoon,  a  scoffer,  a  jester, 
one  who,  for  the  sake  of  exciting  merriment,  cares  not  what  he  eidw 
says  or  does,  and  who  is  particularly  fond  of  raising  a  lau^  at  the 
expense  of  others,  by  some  coarse  slander.  Verrius  Flaccns  derifes 
the  term  **  a  sequendo,^*  {scurroi  quasi  securra,)  and  makes  its  prim 
itive  meaning  to  be  "  a  parasite,"  or  one  who  ^*  follows"  in  the  train 
of  a  rich  person,  to  amuse  him  by  his  buffoonexy.     Festos  ridicules 

'  this  etymology  very  properly.  {Fest.  de  verb.  sign.  p.  240,  ed.  IM.) 
The  word  appears  rather  to  be  of  the  same  family  with  the^  Grerman 
"  scherzerif^^  "  to  rail  at,"  "  to  jeer,"  &,c. 

10.  Convivio.  The  common  text  has  convicio,  which  LambinTis 
first  altered,  on  conjecture,  to  convivio.  This  latter  reading  is 
adopted  by  Emesti  and  Schellcr. 

11.  Nequc  in  convivio  moderato  atque  Jtonesto.     '^Noratawdi- 
gulatcd  and  becoming  repast. ' ' — Tempestivi  convivii,  &c.    *  *  Dan 

ing  is  the  last  companion  of  the  revels  of  the  table,  of  a  place  de- 
voted to  pleasure,  of  much  enjoyment,"  i.  e.  is  the  last  act  in  a  de- 
bauch, in  a  place  where  every  thing  breathes  of  pleasureii^  &c. — By 
tempestivum  conviviunij  (literally,  "  an  unseasonable  banquet,")  ii 
meant  an  entertainment  which  commenced  earlier  than  the  ordinary 
hour,  and  was  protracted  until  a  much  later  one  than  usual.  CkMD- 
pare  note  22,  page  52. 

12.  Tu  mihi  arripis  idy  &c.  "  You  eagerly  catch  at  that,  which," 
4tc.  Mihi  is  here  elegantly  redundant,  unless  we  render  it  by  s 
species  of  paraphrase  :  "  m  order  to  thwart  my  intended  defence^** 
or  else  something  analogous. 

13.  Relinquis  ilia,  &c.  "  You  leave  those  things  unnoticed," 
&c.f  i  e.  you  are  silent  about  other  moral  blemishes. — Cicero  meaner 
Aat  no  other  moral  failings  a/e  spoken  of  by  his  opponents,  as  ex 
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iBtmg  in  the  character  of  Muiena ;  whereas  dancing  would  imply,  ]^0 1 
of  couise,  an  indulgence  in  many  other  excessesi  and  could  not»  in 
fact,  exist  without  them. 

14.  Nullum  turpe  contni^tum,  &c.  "No  disgraceful  banqueting 
no  amours,  no  revelling,  no  lewdness,  no  extravagant  expenditure  is 
pointed  out." — ^As  regards  eomissatio  consult  note  1 1 ,  page  16. 

15.  Quae  voluptatis  nomen  habcTU,  &c.  '*  Which  bear  the  veiy 
same  of  pleasure,  and  are  Actual  vices,"  i.  e.  which  stand  forth 
to  the  world  with  the  name  and  character  of  reprehensible  plea»* 
nres. 

16.  Umhram  luxuriae,  "  The  unbidden  companion  of  debauch 
cry."  Among  the  Romans,  an  uninvited  guest,  who  accompanied 
another,  generally  some  distinguished  personage,  to  a  feast,  was 
called  his  '*  umbra"  (Compare  Horat.  Sai.  2,  8,  22.)  The  term 
is  here  forcibly  applied  to  dancing,  which  is  always,  according  to 
the  Roman  way  of  thinking,  sure  to  follow,  as  an  uninvited  guest, 
in  the  train  of  debaucheiy.  Compare  Emesti,  (CZoo.  Cie,  s.  y.)  : 
**Umbra,  comes':  JMUren.  6  :  Saltatio  est  umbra  luxuriae," 

17.  Nullum  petulans  dictum.  "  No  lascivious  expression."  In 
the  common  text,  the  words  in  vita  follow ;  but  they  are  out  of 
place  here,  and  seem  to  have  originated  from  in  vitam.  Emesti  re- 
tains them  in  his  text,  but  condenms  them  in  a  note.  Beck  encloses 
them  within  brackets.    We  have  rejected  them  with  Schiitz. 

1.  Quo  constitutq.     ''This  point  being  established,"  i.  e.  theJ^^J^ 
chaige  agamst  the  private  life  of  .Murena,  having  been  thus  dis- 
proved. 

2.  Summam  dignitatem  generis,  &c.     "  The  highest  degree  of 
personal  merit,  founded  on  birth,  integrity,  the  active  exercise  oi 
talent,  and  all  those  other  accomplishments,  relyhig  on  which  it  is 
right  for  you  to  aspire  to  an  apphcation  for  the  consulship." 

3.  Contempsisti.  *'You  have  treated  with  conten^pt."  Refeiring 
to  the  mannei^  in  which  Sulpicius,  in  the  course  of  his  remarks,  had 
sought  to  depreciate  the  origin  of  Murena. 

4.  Quo  loco,  &c.  "  If  in  handling  this  topic  you  take  it  upon 
yourself  to  assert." — Aventinum,  Cicero  refers  here  to  the  first 
secession  of  the  people,  which,  according  to  Piso,  an  earlier  historian 
than  Livy,  and  who  is  cited  by  the  latter,  (2,  32,)  was  made  to  the 
Aventine  hill,  and  rx>t  to  Mens  Sacer. 

5.  Sin  auiem,  &c.  "  But  if,  on  the  contrar?,  there  are  distin- 
guished and  honourable  fanuUes  of  plebeian  origin,  then  both  the 
great-grandfather,"  &c.  This  is  the  same  as  saying  in  our  own 
idiom :  '*  But  there  are,  on^the  contraiy,  distmguished  an^  honou^ 
able  plebeian  families,  for,  both  the  great-grandfather,"  dec 
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102    ^-  •'^'^MMW-    P*  JUeiniai  Ifamia,  who  mm  piMtor  Av  U.  O 
696.-^J«M.     Of  dw  Mmo  mBM  idth  tlw  praeadiqg^  uil  jwtfftH 
A.  U.  O.  «40. 

7.  Ex  frmetmrm.  **  In  his  pnetonliiip.''  He  triiiinpiwd  Ibr  Mtt- 
cMMi  Qiygf  Mitiiriditei. 

-  8.  pMin  debihu,  Hd  hid  ([one  uuoq^  au  the  mhoiHiiiMli 
eflkei,  aad'onlj  etopped  riwrt  «t  the  eousalah^  fbr  wUdi  he  hii 
the  lairaet  claim  for  awfieee  vendeied  hie  eoantrf . — Fiim.  IhB 
Ifnmka  who  was  acemed  on  the  pteeent  occaaioii. 
'  9.  Hamimius  KientU  et  kUidneis,  **  To  Utenaj  men  «■! 
hMtoiiaiia.*'  •  SoJkiienia  traced  back  his  ori|^  to  Serrnv  So^^^ 
who  was  consul  m  the  tmth  year  ailartfaeeiimlaionofdieldngi- 
A.  U.  0. 808.  Oompaie  Gfe.  BruL  16 ;  and  SUgimhUt  FliaL  Cmm, 
pu  88,  cd.  Oaeofi.— PopMlo  ei  wfrmgwSmibua  oUcuricr.  **  la  hm  ' 
fioniliar  to  the  people  and  voteis  at  elections.'*  Cicero  mMn%'1fariC 
the  fnteoRnediate  Snipicii,  fipoin  the  foonder  of  the  line  dowuiwat 
eapeciaOy  those  of  more  recent  times,  had  not  signalBed  themMlvei 
in  soch  a  way  as  to  be  Inoagfat  m  a  ytsy  maxked  mamiflr  befcn  tt» 
notice  of  the  people. 

10,  Ftdtegueknloeo,    From  dus  we  see  that  a  patndan  ai|^\ 
remain  an  eguet .^^iVUZe  Hhuiri  Umie,   *^  Tot  no  iUiistriOQi  aUinit'^ 
JLtfM  is  here  pot  for  an  action  deserving  of  praise.  Compare  EmOMi^* 
(CUtv.  Cie.  s.  T.) :  '*  Laus,  pro  rehug  laude  dignis,*' 

IV  Ex  annalium  vetustate.      Referring  to  the  early  date  of  that 
ancestor  of  his  who  was  regarded  as  the  founder  of  the  liiie.    Com 
pare  note  9. 

12.  Q.  Pompeio.  Q.  Pompeius  Nepos,  who,  though  of  plebeian 
origin,  attained  nevertheless  to  the  highest  honours  in  the  state 
Consult  Historical  Index. 

13.  jif.  AemiUo.  M.  AemUius  Sqaums,  who  was  cousnl  A.  U. 
C.  638,  and  a  second  time  A.  U.  C.  646.  Coiuult  Histoiicai 
Index. 

14.  Ejusdem  animt  atque  mgemi  est.  **  It  requires  the  same 
degree  of  spirit  and  of  talent." 

15.  Quam  non  aeeiperat,  Plutarch  says,  that  he  was  thoogfat 
to  have  been  the  son  of  a  flute-player.  (Apophthegm,  p.  800, 
YfA.  6,  p.  755,  ed.  IUiske,y^^Memoriam  prope  iniemuntUamf 
Ac.  "  To  revive  by  his  own  merit  the  ahnost  extinct  lemem- 
Icance  of  his  bne."  Compare  AseoniuSf  in  Or,  pro  Scaitr.  ' 

16.  Meo  labore  esse  perfeetum,  "That  it  had  been  broi^hi 
about  by  my  exertions,"  i.  «.  that  I  a  man  of  humble  origm,  had 
proved  of  so  much  service  to  my  country,  as  to  cause  low  b*ith  t* 
bo  no  longer  ngarded  as  a  barrier  to  the  consulshin. 
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Fage. 

17.  Qui  turn  modo  Curiis,  6cc  '*  Who  remained  nolwithstand-J^Q^ 
ng  neglected,  even  though  they  recounted  not  only  the  instances 

of  the  Curii,  the  Catos,  the  Pompeii,  those  worthies  of  former  days, 
men  of  the  greatest  valour,  yet  of  lowly  origin,  but  even  these  ex- 
unples  of  recent  times,  the  Marii,  and  Didii,  and  Caelii,"  i.  e.  who 
were  nevertheless  excluded  from  the  consulship,  on  account  of  their 
humble  origin,  or « else  discouraged  from  applying  for  it,  although 
they  could  point  to  many  bright  instances  in  the  past  and  present 
tiistory  of  their  country,  where  men  of  humble  birth  had,  by  reason 
of  signal  merit,  been  advanced  to  the  highest  office  in  the  state. 

18.  Curtis,  CatonibuSf  Pompeiis,  The  plural  is  here  used  to 
give  emphasis  to  the  sentence.  Curius  Dentatus,  Cato  the  censor, 
and  Quintus  Pompeius,  are  meant ;  and,  in  the  succeeding  part  of 
the  sentence,  Caius  Marius,  T.  Didius,  C.  Caelius  Caldus. — ^Manu 
tins  makes  a  difficulty  here  by  imagining  that  Cicero  means  the 
Quintus  Pompeius,  surnamed  Rufus,  who  was  consul,  A.  U.  C. 
665,  during  the  youth  of  tlie  orator,  and  who  could  not  well,  there 
fore,  be  ruiked  among  the  "  aniiqui,**  when  Marius,  Didius  and 
Caelius  are  styled  *'  recentes ;''  and  he  thinks  that  for  Pompeiis  we 
should  read  Appits,  Cicero,  however,  refers,  not  to  Pompeius 
Rufus,  but  to  Pompeius  Nepos.  Compare  Ernesti  and  SchtUz,  ad  loc. 

1.  Jacebant.    As  regards  the  peculiar  force  of  this  verb- in  the  J  Qg 
present  sentence,  compare  the  remark  of  Ernesti,  {Clav.  Cic.  s.  v.)  : 
**Jacere   dieuntur  qui  minus  graiiosi  sunt.      Imprimis  autem, 

qui  mUlam  spem  magistratus  consequendi  habent,  cum  candidati 
Anty  AttT,  earn  ipsam  oh  causam^  quia  nihil  sperant,  m  petunt  quid- 
em:' 

2.  Tanto  intervaUo.  "AflcF  so  long  an  interval."  Compare 
sSaUustj  B.  C.  23 :  '*  Namque  antea  pleraque  nobilitas  inmdia 
aestuaiat,  et  quasi  pollui  constdatum  credebantf  si  sum,  quamvis 
€gregius,  homo  novus  adeptus  foret." 

3.  Claustra  ista  nohilitatis.  **  Those  barriers  of  nobility,*'  i.  e. 
those  barriers  so  carefully  guarded  by  patrician  pride. — Ista  here 
denotes  contempt,  with  a  covert  reference  also  to  the  prejudices  of 
his  opponent :  those  barriers  of  nobility  which  you  would  again  seek 
to  make  an  obstacle  in  the  path  of  Murena. 

4.  ExfamUia  vetere  et  iUustri,  The  family  of  Murena,  althoiigh 
plebeian  in  origin,  was  nevertheless  an  old  and  distinguished  one.— - 
Ab  equitis  Romanifilio,     Compare  note  15,  page  43. 

6.  Duobus  patriciis,  L.  Sergius  Catilina  and  P.  Sulpicius  Galba. 
•^Modestissimo  atque  optima  viro.  *'  A  man  of  the  utmost  modesty 
and  probity."  Asconius  {Arg.  Orat,  contra  compet.)  calls  bmit 
**  vir  sdbrius  sanctusgue. " 
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103    6.  DigmttOi.    **Ji^^tBMak.maai/*'^€frtam.  ^hileikmkit,* 
i.e. in  finrour with ibe people.    Ttm iflmJon  li  to  ihUt  Irtliain 

wlueh  aiitiq)Ditf  of  fta%  had  hiflwrto  ehuned  at  iti  peotlllttii||^ 

7.  Quod  n  id  arimen,  Ac  ««Now»  if  tine  ought  ttf^eHkliii 
alleged  aa  a  crime  agaiwt  a  man  of  hnmUe  fahft,  imdoiibHttf  ^ 
that  oecaakm,  neither  enemiea  nor  eafiooapenom  woaU  hfercTlMfr 
wantmg  to  urge  it  againat  me."— The  pnmoan  td  leien  1IMi% 
eoceeaa  in  gaining  the  conaohhip ;  and  the  atmqg  iiieiirfi^  iHSi 
attached  to  crimen  deriraa  ehiddatior.  from  the  ]aiigai|{o  of  8HM^ 
lafemd  to  in  a  prerioiia  nou^f  ** ei  fuoH  fdhd  cflmafaliwi  Mfc 
i«iit" 

8.  ChtjuaettiMgnmin^afo^pudigniUta,  '*QfiMA[4iMVa 
luge  and  diatinginahed  ahaie  in  each.**  The  lieiiriilh  ftai^V ^ 
thon^  of  plebeian  origin,  \b  here  placed  <m  a  fidl  eqinfilf  tittftti 
lineoftfaeSQlpieiL 

9.  QuautuTom  wul  peUiif  dw.  Thpae  woida  are  iwniiSftd  it 
he  ipoken  hy  Ckilpiciaa.— Cicero  adYerta  here  to  aaodbar  iflagitei 
<m  the  part  oi  the  latter,  namely  that  he  waa  deefaund  qiiaMtat'lik-* 
bm  Mnrena,  that  is,  preceded  him  in  the  order  of  eleetioiL '  ^He 
aoogfat  the  qnaeaUnahip  along  widi  me,  and  I  waa  dedand  biiii 
hnn.'*  The  order  of  preceSloMse  among  the  aaeceeaflad  "•"*y^l'»' 
wia  regulated  hjthenmnber  of  TOtoa  which  each  recelf<d;'-aai 
Snlpiciua  aeeks  to  make  this  a  proof  of  his  anperiority,  in  pohit  of 
personal  merit,  to  Murena,  because  when  they  both  were  elected 
quaestors,  the  majority  of  Sulpicius  was  greater  than  that  of 'tte 
other. 

10.  Non  est  respondendum  ad  omnia.  **  There  is  no  need  d 
answering  every  objection,"  L  e.  there  is  no  need  of  going  into  a 
i>Dg  discussion  respecting  eveiy  objection  which  an  opponent  may 
see  fit  to  raise.  Some  objections  answer  themselyes ;  and  this  n 
one  of  them. 

^1.  Cum  muUiy  &e.  *' That  when  there  are  many  candidates 
e^ual  in  point  of  merit,  and  only  one  of  them  can  obtain  the  first 
tank,  the  order  of  merit  and  of  announcement  is  not  the  same,"  &c. 
i  e.  in  announcing  the  names  of  the  successfiil  conq>etitot8,  aome 
one  of  them  must  of  course  be  named  first,  and  the  rest  must  Mow 
in  a  certain  order,  but  this  is  no  proof  of  relatiye  merit. — ^Ilere  it 
more  in  the  argument  of  Sulpicius  than  Cicero  is  willing  to  admit 
A  greater  number  of  votes  given  for  one  candidate  than  for  another 
even  when  both  succeed  to  ofiSce,  must  be  regarded  as  some  pfoof 
of  the  possession  of  superior  merit  in  the  eyes  of  those  who  give 
tiiose  votes.  Cicero,  it  is  true,  supposes  the  candidates  to  be  aB 
•oual  in  point  of  merit,  **  pares  iignitate,"  but  tiis  is  begging  the 
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Page, 
qiiostum,  for  it  is  the  vex;  thing  to  be  proved.  Besides,  he  hizDielf,|  AQ 
when  speaking  of  his  own  case,  attaches,  as  may  well  be  imagined, 
a  great  deal  morp  of  importance  to  the  fact,  of  his  having  been  de> 
clared  quaestor  one   of    i\e  first,  first  aedile,  and  first  praetor. 
Compare  Or.  in  Pis.  c.  1 :  "  Me  quum  quaestorem  in  primiSf  aedi 
Urn  priorenif  praetorem  primum  cunctis  suffragtis  populiis  Ramor 
mis  fadehat ;  Jiomni  ills  hmorem,  non  generij  &c.,  deferebat.**'- 
'Hie  student  will  observe,  that  it  is  aedilem  pnorem  in  the  passage 
mst  quoted,  because  there  were  only  two  aediles,  but  in  our  text  it 
h  quaestor  prior  merely  with  reference  to  Sulpicius  and  Murena, 
because  the  number  of  qaaestors  at  the  time  was  quite  large,  and 
if  Sulpicius  had  stood  at  the  head  of  all,  he  would  have  been  called 
qtuiestor  primus. 

12.  Sed  qunestura,  &c.  '*  But,  in  truth,  the  quaestorship  allotted 
to  each  of  you,  was  almost  equally  unimportant."  Literally,  "  the 
quaestorship  of  each  was  almost  of  equal  importance  in  point  of  lot." 
The  provinces,  or  duties  of  the  quaestors,  were  assigned  to  them  by 
k>t,  and  Murena  and  Sulpicius  drew  two  of  .the  most  insignificant. 

13.  Lege  Tilia.  "  Under  the  Titian  law,"  i.  e.  by  the  oper 
Ation  of  this  law.  The  Lex  Titia  (proposed  by  the  tribune 
Titius,  A.  TJ.  0. 448)  ordained  that  the  existing  number  of  quaestors 
should  be  doubled,  and  that  they  should  determine  their  provinces  by 
lot.  By  the  operation  of  this  law,  Morena  obtained  an  unimportant 
province,  in  which  he  had  no  cliance  of  distinguishing  himself  By  the 
operation  of  the  same  law  (i.  e.  by  being  compelled  to  nm  his 
chance  in  drawing  lots)  Servius  obtained  a  province  equally  insigni- 
ficant. 

14.  Va  tUam,  &c.  ^  You  that  one,  at  which,  when  the  quaes- 
tors are  allotted  to  the  different  provinces,  a  shout  of  ridicule  is  even 
accustomed  to  be  raised."  The  unlucky  quaestor  who  drew  ^is 
province,  for  his  sphere  of  operations,  was  exposed  to  the  laughter 
of  those  who  stood  around. 

16.  Ostiensem,  &c.  "The  p  oce  namely  of  Ostu^  not  so 
much  productive  of  influence,  or  conferring  distinction,  as  fuH  of 
toil  and  trouble."  The  burdensome  nature  of  this  province  appears 
to  have  arisen  fir^m  the  circumstance  of  Ostia's  being  a  mach-fire> 
fuentod  8ea>port,  and  also  firom  the  salt-woiks  in  its  vicinity.  (Com- 
pare Graevius  ad  loe.)  Emesti  assigns  a  different  explanation, 
fffaich  we  cannot,  of  course  mention  here  Consult  Ckn.  Cic.  s. 
r.  Aquarius.     * 

16.  Consedtt.      **  Settled  down  firom  public  view,"  i.  e.  passed 
not  the  bounds  of  the  quaestorship. 

17.  In  quo  excwrrere^  dec.    "  In  which  your  merit  might  speed 
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JQgfiulhand  beeoBw  kBomu**    A  nnupbot  xnowad  fiooB. 


nainiiig  after  thit  k  nazt  made  a  anbieot  U.«mf§mtiaii^^jL  a 
the  mode  in  which  yoa  have  each  paaaed  yoar  tapa  i 
tioQ  of  joor  xeipecthre  quaeatonih^a 

18l  Skne  urbanaai  tmUiMMMm  Ac  **  TbM  eitv  wuftoDa 
awenng  legal  qneatimia,  (tf  dxawing  up  watiog^  d 
tfaa  intenata  of  dienta^  fall  of  peiplea^  and  matitmJ! 
haTe  heve^  arranged  nnder  Une^  head%  aU  the  datiea  tdm 
lawyer,  and  the  whde  ia  pleaaantly  caDed  urham  wiSkmg  bk 
diatinction  to  the  real  wazfiure  in  which  Ifmana  ii 
tpondgHdL  Coofolt  note  16,  page  00.— Scnftcadk.  Hh 
the  drawing  lyofcontractayarticlBaofagieeiBani^dro.i  pafmM, 
The  reforance  here  ia  to  adiice  generally :  how  a  eaao  k  to  In  v* 
rargad,  an  agreement  to  be  made,  dec.  Compare  Eruu/jf  (Cte 
Cic  a.  y.) :  CaTco  «b  jurtetmiuUtt  HeUrnr,  cum  HffgmMm%0Ki 

Um  tRalncaaday  vesoui  coiUntkmiit  nit  ^  cmaa  *T^Tnf  awf 
antur,'* — It  mnat  be  borne  in  mind,  that  Gioero  reteam  d»  Ipj^ti 
the  Roman  lawyer  or  joriacooaolt,  in  the  atrict  aenaJ  of  thm  tftfa, 
aadiatmct  from  the  orator,  or  pleader  in  the  conrta,  ^"y*iiT  'haiif 
ruked  under  the  former  daaa. 

20.  DigUuUat^  exsorbuiL     **  He  patiently  encountered  emij 

difficulty."    The  literal  meaning  of  thia  phrase  is  coarae,  bat  ex 

pressive.      *^  He  gulped  down  eyeiy  difficulty,*'  and  made  the  ban 

of  it. 

204    1.  Inea  sdentta,    **  In  that  branch  of  kpowledge.*'     AUndiiV 

to  the  civil  or  Roman  law. 

2.  Legatus  L,  LucuUofuU.  in  the  Mithridatic  war.  Hie  kte 
had  been  a  lieutenant  of  Sylla'a  in  the  same  war. —  Qua  in  Ingoiitm. 
**  During  which  lieutenancy." 

3.  Sigru^conhdii  ;  maamm  canseruit.  **  He  engaged ;  he  foq^ 
hand  to  hand  with  the  foe.*'  Manum  coruerere  refers  here  to  the 
personal  prowess  of  Murena. — Signa  conferre  is  merely  '*  to  «»> 
gage,"  « to  join  battle,"  but  tnanum  conserere^  "  to  ocme  to 
dose  quarters,"  <<  to  fight  hand  to  hand,"  6lc,  Compare  the  Qieek 
form  of  ezpression,  ^lyvvvai  rig  x'^P^f- 

4.  Asiam  istam  refertam^  dec.  «  That  Asia  of  yoara»  eiowded 
with  riches,  and  the  abode  of  voluptuousness."  -The  pronoon  ttia 
has  here  its  uscal  force :  that  Asia  which  you  make  u  aouite  of  re- 
proach to  him,  and  about  hia  conduct  in  which  yon  are  ccmtinualli 
declaiming. 
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6.  Sic  est  versaius.  **  He  so  conducted  himself."  Literally,  "he  \Q4 
fOB  so  employed." 

6.  Concessam  Ucentiam  fingendi.      **  The  privilege  allowed  us 
of  uttering  mere  fictions,"  i.  e.  of  exaggerating  the  services  df  Ma 
rena, — PublicU  Uteris.      *^  By  the  despalehes  of  that  commander.* 

7.  Summa  in  utroque,  &c.  "  There  is,  then,  in  each  the  highest 
reputation,  the  greatest  personal  merit;  which,  if  Servius  shall 
allow  me  so  to  do,  I  will  consider  entitled  to  equal  and  similar  praise. 
But  no  such  thing  is  allowed  me.  He  makes  a  brisk  attack  on  the 
military  art,  he  inveighs  against,"  &c. 

8.  Esse.     **  Belongs  as  a  matter  of  couifse." 

9.  Mihi.  The  pronoun  is  here  merely  idiomatical,  and  not  to  he 
translated.  Unless,  indeed,  we  paraphrase  it,  as  in  a  previous  ist- 
sfance.  (Note  12,  page  101.)  It  may  be  then  considered  as  some- 
what analogous  perhaps  to  our  ordinary  expression,  "  Hark  ye,  my 
friend." 

10.  Forum  non  attigens  ?  **  Did  you  all  that  while  not  set  foot 
mtheioruml" — Cum  m,  qui  in  foroy  &c.  "Are  you  going  to 
contend  in  point  of  personal  merit  with  those  who  have  made  their 
very  dwellings  in  the  forum  1" 

11.  Posttam  in  ocuUs  esse  gratiam.  "  That  the  favour,  which  my 
conduct  had  won,  was  constantly  before  the  eyes  of  my  country- 
men." And,  therefore,  they  endured  the  more  patiently  my  appear- 
ing so  ofVen  before  them. 

12.  Mei  scUietatem.  "  The  satiety  arising  from  my  daily  appear- 
ance." This,  of  course,  is  what  commentators  call  oratorie  dtetum, 
and  by  no  means  a  copy  of  Cicero's  secret  thoughts.— —JVfogno  meo 
ladore.     "  By  great  exertions  on  my  part." 

13.  Desiderium.  "  Occasional  absence."  Literally,  "  the  want 
of  us,"  at  times. 

14.  Ad  studiorum  atque  artium  contentionem.  "  To  the  com- 
parison between  your  respective  habits  and  professions."  Studia 
is  here  equivalent  to  mores.  Compare  Com.  Nep.  Vit,  Aleib.  11, 
8  :  "  Postquam  inde  expulsus  Thebas  venerit,  adeo  siudHs  eorum 
inservisse,"  &jc%  and  Fischer,  Ind.  in  Nep.  s.  v. 

15.  Qui.    "  How."    Old  ablative  form  for  quo.    More  correctly 
q>eakiug,  qui  is  the  regular  ablative  from  quiSf  like  miti  horn  miUs^ 
or  ta/i  from  talis.  -  Consult  the  remarks  of  Perizonius,  ad  Sonet 
iVtn.  3,  l4. — ^Vol.  1,  p.  700,  ed.  Bauer. 

16L  MuUo  plus  dignitatis.  "  A  much  stronger  claim."  Digmtas 
a  new  a  iiaua  founded  apon  personal  worth  or  merit. — Vigilas  tu 
U  iy)ctt^  dec.  An  amusing  comparison  now  follows  between  the 
awrer  and  the  soldier,  purposely  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  former 
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"JQ^  Bf  kkm  \tnfym  k  hm  agim  neuit  Ifat  juiiiefliiwilt,  fa  Hm  Ma» 

■ease  of  the  tann. 

17.  CWfonMN.  TImi  RomaA  prafoMioiial  mm  roM  at  hi  €U^ 
boor,  to  bo  loodj  ^  ^Mn  elienti  and  d^ponduto  iik»  tfrnmymj 
mAf  in  ottondnieo.  (Coin|Mio  HaraL  8mt,  1, 1,10.)  So  itm 
of  the  uttgiatntat  wan  held  at  an  eaily  peiiod  of  tho 
SMut  B.  C.  o.  S8. 
liig  1.  fliiMJiMnmi.  Tbatnm^etealloddiMiMwaaiuodte 
gingthowatelMB.  Homthopzoprietfoftlia  teniiiOiitiia 
oecaaioii,  to  denote  eari  j  luizig  at  the  commemeeinept  of 
ing  watch,  or  three  o'clock.  The  idg^  ^fia  dhidod  falq  ftnc 
watehea  ^  three  bomca  each.  The  fiiat  watch  eomnionoeA  ai  « 
o*cloek  in  Jthe  OTemng,  aeqpidiiig  to  oar  enonMiatioa  of  tinoL 

9.  Tit  miiimtm  nuHhus,  ^Toaanaag^ielbnnof  pfoooadag 
infr^eaae.**  C?oinpaie,  aa  regaida  the  meaning  of  jarie^  fa^ftia  jmh 
aage,  the  explanation  of  Emeati,  CZav.  Cie.  a.  t.  **  Ajctio  «tf  Jbp- 
Mii2a,  qum  Mitr  vHtur  m  nOmiienda  rw  Uu^fum$  m  JmrwcmM^ 
Jtf  f€USb§Jtw?^  It  18  anahgooB  to  what  we  caS,  at  the  pMant 
day,  the  '*pleadinga^  in  a  eaae,  that  ia,  the  canyn^  a eaae o^ ia 
accordance  with  technical  written  forma,  mttil  it  ia  teadf  lor  trid. 

8.  JVa  (ttf  eontuUores,  "  Leet  &ej  who  tak  year  ad^oe  ho 
m  bf  othera.*'  Undentand  c^^NMKttr.^-CiQMaiifiir.  <«B» 
by  the  foe.** 

4.  lUe  tenet  et  scit,  &c.  "  He  understands  and  well  knows  how 
the  forces  of  the  enemy,  you  how  rains,  may  be  prevented  from 
doing  harm."  The  refeitBnce,  in  the  words  aqttae  plumat^  ia  to  the 
ancient  action,  <<  de  aqua  pluvia  areenda,*^  mentioned  in  the  Diesis, 
(lib.  39,  tit.  3.  ^  1,  seqq.) :  "  Si  cut  aqua  pluvia  damnum  dM, 
acHone  aquae  pluviae  arcendae  av&rtetur  aqua^  By  aquapbaia, 
in  this  species  of  action,  the  Romar  lawyers  meant  either  the  water 
produced  by  heavy  rains,  or  other  water  swelled  by  rama.  Thos 
Ulpian  remaiks :  **  Aquam  pluviam  dicimuSf  quae  de  eod&  eaUtf 
atque  imbre  excreseit ;  sive  per  se  haee  eoelestis  noeeai,  ut  Tuien 
ait,  five  cum  alia  mixta  sit.*'  The  action  lay,  when  one,  by  eiee- 
tions  or  works  of  any  kind,  altered  the  course  of  such  water,  or 
made  it  flow  more  rapidly,  or  caused  it  to  rise  by  con^nesaing  ii 
within  narrower  limits,  from  all  which  thinga  danger  waa  mn* 
bended  by  those  dwelling  in  the  neighbouriiood,  and  &e  peraoa  who 
.did  this  could  be  stopped  in  his  movements.  The  action  also  hj 
when  actual  damage  had  been  done :  as,  for  example,  when  one 
constructed  an  embankment  to  keep  oat  the  waters  of  a  neighbonring 
fen  from  his  giounds,  and  the  waters  of  this  fej,  being  afteiwaid 
swelled  by  rain,  and  unable  to  follow  their  old  direction  by  reaaor 
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of  the  embankment,  spread  in  an  opposite  course  and  jijured  the]  Qf, 
fields  of  a  neighbour      {NeratiuSj  as  cited  by  TUpian  ad.  ^.— 
Compare  Cic.  Topic.  ;.  9.)       ^ 

6.  Exercitatur.     Ths  common  texT:  has  exercttatus  esty  but  exer- 
citaiurf  which  suits  the  context  much  better,  is  given  by  Quintiliar 
(9,  3, 32)  who  cites  the  present  passage  from  Hie  tenet  to  regendis 
and  it  is  also  fourd  in  several  MSS.,  arid  early  editions. 

6.  In  propagandis  finibw.  "  In  enlarging  the  boundaries*of  oui 
empire."    Literally,  "  in  carrying  forward." 

7.  In  regendis.  "  In  regulating  those  of  seme  field,"  L  e.  in  an 
action  brought  about  the  boundary  line  of  some  piece  of  ground. 
The  contrast  here,  between  the  operations  of  Murena  and  Sulpicius. 
is  extremely  amusing,  and  must  have  been  most  mortifjring  tc 
the  notions  of  self-importance  entertained  by  the  latter. 

8.  Rei  militaris  virtus,  &c.  **  The  excellence -of  the  military  ail 
surpasses  that  of  every  other." 

9.  Et  haec  forenais  laus,  &c.     "  And  this  qpr  reputation  and 
assiduity,  at  the  bar,  lie  sheltered  beneath  the  protection  and  secu 
rity  which  martial  prowess  affords." 

10.  Simvl  atque  increpuitf  &c.  "  As  soon  as  the  least  suspicion 
of  any  public  conmiotion  has  arisen."  Literally,  "has  sounded 
forth."  Thimultus  appears  to  be  taken  here  in  a  somewhat  more 
general  meaning  than  its  ordinary  one.  The  signification  which 
this  term  usually  has  is  explained  in  a  previous  part  of  this  volume. 
Compare  note  8,  page  26." 

11.  Artes  nostrae.    Eloquence  and  legal  science. 

12.  Et,  quoniam,  &c.     **  And,  suice  you  seem  to  me  to  fondle 
that  science  of  the  law,  as  if  it  were  a  little  daughter  of  yours." 
Compare  the  explanation  given  to  oaeulari  by  Emesti,  Clav.  Cic 
8.  V. :  "  Osculari,  nitnis  magrUfacere,  amare.*' 

13.  Istud  nescio  quid.  '  "That,  I  know  not  what,"  i.  e.  that 
something  or  other,  that  really  very  unimportant  matteh  Compare 
note  21,  page  63.  The  reference  is  to  dry,  technical  law-know- 
ledge. 

14.  Continentia  gravitate,  justttia,  fide.  The  conmion  text  has 
tiiese  an  as  genitives,  conHnentiae,  gravitaiU,  justitiae,  fidei.  We 
haTe  made  the  alteration,  with  Schutz,  after  the  suggestion  of  Lam- 
tinus.  In  the  common  reading,  ceteris  omnUms  comes  in  very 
awkwardly,  to  say  nothing  of  the  inelegant  form  of  expression  in 
wtutibus  contintmttae,  6lc. 

16  Qtiod  quidem  jus  civile  dJidsti^  dx.  "  As  tc  your  hiving 
leamt,  indeed  the  civil  law,  I  will  not  say  you  have  lost  your  labour 
m  so  doing." 

22* 
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105  16  B^iUtLitm^nM,    "IntlMtbiiiidiiafkB0fri«d|0iw''   iKM» 

fUnm  'm  htm  equifaleiit  to  doOrina,    Gompu*  the  la^go^^  of 

Cweio,]fttpeddiigofAicliiiiiedei(tiir(^^  **Jbn^limim 

tZfaMhtiMMno  iagmm  Ammm»«  HaeiflmMf*'  i  e,  »  bmb  «f  Ai 

gnateit  taknt  and  knovdedge. 

17.  JfamttaM.    "Sore."  B>  twwitte  wkaieMit  afittgwaM 
fnm  all  inioad  or  intMcniptioa  £»in  wilihoiit»  ud  fipee  fipam  d  j|l|il| 
do»  md  jnyedimonti  wiUiiii»  i.e.  >  wiy  that  leidi  with  ciwUii^i » 
miiio  object.  .  ,; 

18.  JB<  AifoimiiaMH,  dec  <«  Both  a  digmlj  oikabtad  ]»  flirfto 
the  admiiatkm  of  othoia,  and  a  ntilitf  thai  mA  call  tah.'^iMir 
wanneat  giatitiide."  ^  «   .. 

19.  QuM smmt m imperWf ei m Mtaim cbriiMiu* ,  '*Hmtmm^a^ 
nected  with  ow  enqxiie  absoadt  aad  with  tlia  cmiditioii  of  ovrfp** 
emmont  at  home,*'  L  e.  both  oar  fbcdgii  coaqpeata  and  onrcnB 
inatitatioDa. 

90.  CoiuUw  ^  piHetdo.  <«  By  their  wise  coimaek  aad  d»  #«r 
geca  which  thejr  eDcounter,'*  l  e.  by  their  wiadom  tiad  Talons.  Cm 
nUo  embiacea  both  advice  gtren  at  home,  and  the  akiUiii  maMfV* 
ment  of  operationa  abroad.  :: 

SI.  QuM.  Emeati  aaja  that  the  words  |NMa«  eeaatiM^  tei«^ 
not  harmoniae  well,  in  point  of  eonatmctknif  with  wdtatpneadiib* 
and  he  theref<ne  thinks  that  quae  ought  to  be  atmck  ooL  Ihi 
whole  difficulty,  however,  is  easily  obviated  by  considering  the 
clause  from  quae  to  deligendo  as  parenthetical,  and  we  have  accind- 
ingly  inserted  the  marks  of  parenthesis. — Posse  permotere^  ie, 
'*  To  be  able,  namely,  to  move  with  powerful  effect,"  6lc, 

22.  Tribunicios  furores,  "  The  madness  of  the  tribunes."  The 
tribunes  of  the  conmions,-as  the  leaders  of  the  popular,  or  dena- 
cratic,  party,  were  almost  c<^nstantly  at  variance  with  the  patriciaDi, 
and,  in  the  heat  of  these  collisions,  often  proceeded  to  the  moat 
extravagant  lengths.  It  was  for  the  consuls,  aS  the  organ  of  die 
government  at  large,  and  the  representatives  in  feeling,  most  eooi 
monly,  of  the  aristocratic  party,  to  curb  these  wild  excesaea. 

23.  Qui  iargUioni  resistat.    **  To  check  the  current  of  oontiqp' 
ion." — Homines  rum  nobiles.    The  same  as  homines  novL 

106  ^'  Plurimas  graUaSt  dec.   <<  The  most  extensive  inflnenee,  the 
firmest  friendship,  the  warmest  feelings  in  our  behalf."      €fnUm» 

l^re  refers  to  those  who  are  order  obligations  for  &voura  received, 
and  studia  to  well-wishers  generally. 

8.  In  isto  vestro  artificia  "  In  that  poor  art  of  yonra."  bt§ 
here  conveys  a  disparaging  idea.  Vestro  refers  to  the  whole  bodf 
of  iunsconsults  to  'vhich  Snlpicius  belonged. 
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3.  Tn  am  tetm  scientia.  **  In  so  frivolous  a  science.'*  Literal^. « |v|» 
**  so  weak,"  or  «  feeble."  ^"" 

4.  Res  enim  sunt  paroae,  &c.  **  For  the  subjects  connected 
with  it  are  insignificant  m  their  nature,  being  ahnost  wholly  confined 
i>  single  letters  »Dd  the  punctuation  between  words,"  i.  e.  the 
punctuation  of  sentences.- — Oecupatae,  literally,  "  taken  up  with." 
Cicero  refers  in  this  passage  to  the  technical  minutiae  of  the  legal 
forms  of  the  day.  The  special  pleading,  and  the  technicalities  of 
our  own  times,  are  almost  precisely  analogous. 

5.  EnurUiatis  vestris  mysieriis.  *<  Now  that  your  mysteries  aro 
diyulged."  This  is  e3cplamed  ijpcunediatefy  after  :  Posset  agi  Uge^ 
&c. — Totum  est  contempium  et  abjeetum.  "  Is  become  altogether 
contemned  and  degraded,"  i.  e.  has  fallen  into  utter  contempt  and 
disgrace.  • 

6.  Posset  agi  lege^  necne.  "  Whether  they  could  go  to  law,  or 
not."  Literally,  ^*  whether  it  could  be  gone  to  law  by  them,"  &c. 
Agere  lege  is  ''  to  go  to  law,'  i.  e.  to  act  in  accoidance  witl^he 
law  permittmg  an  action  or  suit  to  be  brought.  Compare  the  ex- 
planation of  Emesti,  (C/ao.  Cic.  s.  v.) :  "Lege  agere,  i.  e.  ex 
lege  pemUttente  lege  accusare  vd  petere." — ^The  student  will  beat 
in  nund,  that  the  meaning  in  this  passage  is,  not  that  few  persons 
formerly  knew  whether  they  had  a  good  cause  of  action  or  not,  but 
on  what  day  they  could  bring  their  suit,  certain  days  being  set  apart, 
on  which  alone  law-proceedings  could  take  place,  and  these  days 
being  known  only  to  the  lawyei;s,  who  kept  them  purposely  con- 
sealed,  in  order  to  make  their  clients  entirely  dependant  upon  them. 

7.  Fastos  enim  vulgo  non  kabebant.  **  For  they  had  no  public 
calendar."  Literally,  *'  no  calendar  common  to  all,"  i.  e.  which 
any  one  might  consult.  The  Fastij  or  Calendar,  contained  the 
days  of  each  month,  with  a  particular  mark  designating  thdise  on 
which  it  was  lawfiil  {fas  )  for  the  praetor  to  hold  court.  Hence 
these  days  were  called  dies  fasti,  and  hence  also  the  name  fasti 
given  to  the  calendar  itself,  since  from  this  circumstance  it  originally 
derived  all  its  value.  The  appellation  always  continued  to  be  given 
to  it,  although  it  eventually  became  a  record  rather  of  sacred  than 
of  legal  days. — ^The  Pontifex  Maximus  and  his  colleague  had  &e 
care  of  the  calendar,  and  an  acquaintance  with  its  contents  was  for 
ft  long  time  confined  to  the  priests  and  patricians,  the  former  being 
■11  of  that  order.  The  early  lawyers,  being  also  patricians,  were  of 
course,  well  versed  in  the  whole  subject. 

8.  Tamquam  a  Chaldaeis.  The  lawyers,  who  were  consulted 
tiy  people  respecting  the  proper  days  for  conmiencing  lawsuits,  are 
here  bomorously  compared  to  Chaldaean  astrologers,  who  calculi- 
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106  ^  nativities,  and  pretended  to  be  acqaaint3d  with  lucky  and  un- 
lucky days. 

9.  Cn.  FlamtB,  The  son  of  a  freedman,  and  the  sezibe  or  clerk 
of  Appios  ClaodiasCaecas,  a  lawyer  of  the  day.  Tbo  latter  had 
amnged  in  writing  the  days  proper  for  commencing  actions,  and 
FUrins  stole  or  copied  the  book,  and  published  it,  A.  U  O.  440. 
In  return  for  this  favour,  he  vras  made  curule  aedile  by  the  peiifile. 
and  afterward  praetor.  The  book  vras  called  from  him  Jub  ikaitii 
FLamarmm,    {lAv.  9,  46. — Cic.  de  Opit  1,  41. — Digest.  1,  8,  S./ 

10.  Qui  condeum  oculot  confixerit.  **  Who  is  said  to  have  trick- 
ed these  knowing  ones."  Literally,  **  who  is  said  to  have  pieiced 
(L  e.  put  out)  the  eyes  of  these  crows."  The  student  will  note  tfan 
force  of  the  subjunctive  in  cart/Exm^.— -We  have  hero  a  provertna* 
farm  of  expression,  applied,  it  is  said,  to  those  who  deceived  voy 
cunning  persons.  Tlie  crow  being  remarkable  for  keenness  of  sigiit. 
to  put  out  a  crowds  eyes  was  a  figurative  mode  of  designating  t 
8i]^Mrior  degree^f  keenness  and  crafl.  (Compare  Erasmus,  CkiL 
1,  cent.  3,  prov.  75,  suh  fin.)  Camerarius,  and  others,  howevOi 
^ve  a  different  explanation  of  this  proverb.  According  to  dwa 
birds  of  the  species  here  denoted,  in  fighting  with  other  «Tnm«u, 
strike  at  their  eyes  ;  and  ought  therefore  to  be  doubly  canlbl  ir 
guarding  their  own.    This  seems  rather  forced. 

11.  Et  singulis  diebiLSy^c.  "And  to  have  published,  for  the 
information  of  the  people,  a  calendar,  in  which  each  day  was  marked, 
and  which  they  were  carefully  to  learn."  Literally,  <*  a  calendar 
for  each  day,  to  be  carefully  learnt."  This  calendar  contained  all 
the  days  of  the  year,  and  distinguished  between  those  on  which  an 
action  could  be  brought,  {dies  fastis)  and  those  when  no  legal  pro 
ceedings  could  take  'pXz.ce^  {dies  nc fasti.) — In  the  construction  of 
this  sentence,  singulis  diehus  is  to  go  with  fastos. 

12.  Itaque  irati  illi.  '-  Thereupon,  the  poor  lawyers,  in  great 
wrath." — Dierum  ratione^  &c.  '*  Now  that  the  arrangement  of  the 
days  was  published  and  known  to  all." 

13.  Notas  quasdam  composuerunt,  &.c.  **  Invented  certain  formi 
in  legal  proceedings,  in  order  that  their  intervention  might  be  ne- 
cessary in  all  cases."  These  forms,  called  notae  because  purposely 
abbreviated,  in  order  that  none  but  the  lawyers  might  understand 
them,  met  eventually  with  no  better  fate  than  the  system  of 
days.  They  were  pubbshed  by  Sextus  Aelius  Catus,  and  his  book 
was  named  Jus  Aelianum. — Cicero  quotes  and  ridicules  some  of 
these  forms,  in  the  succeeding  chapter. 

14.  Cum  hocfien,  &c.  In  proceeding  to  ridicule  the  legal  forms 
of  the  dav,  Cicero  here  imagines  a  controversv  hp.twAep  two  parties 
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cespectmg  the  title  to  a  farm  in  the  Sabine  teiritoiy.  First  he  Bug  \QQ 
g98t8  a  simple  form  of  proceeding,  the  plaintiff  claiming,  and  the  de- 
fendant denjring  his  claim,  and  the  judge  then  giving  his  decision. 
But  this  way  tf  doing  business  does  not  p  ease  the  lawyers.  They 
must  have  their  forms  and  techucalities,  and  Cicero  then  proceeds 
to  show  in  a  very  amusing  way,  what  these  forms  of  proceeding  are. 
•^Render  as  follows :  "  Although  the  following  mode  might  have 
answered  perfectly  well :  *  The  Sabine  farm  is  mme  :'  *  No,  'tis 
mine  :'  and  then  the  decision  of  the  judge  :  the  lawyers  shook  their 
heads  at  this.  *  The  farm,*  says  the  lawyer,  *  which  is  in  the 
country  that  is  called  the  Sabine.'  Verbosely  enough.  Well,  pray, 
what  nextV  &c. — The  lawyer  and  Cicero  are  here  holding  an 
imaginary  dialogue,  aud  the  former  is  giving  the  legal  mode  of 
conducting  a  suit,  inters^rsed  with  occ^ional  remarks  from  the 
latter. 

15.  Inde  t^t,  &c.  "  I  summon  you  out  of  coart,  from  that  place 
there,  to  contend  with  me  on  the  spot  itself."  Inde  tin  is  a  legal 
pleonasm,  retained  from  the  old  forms  of  the  language,  and  refers  to 
the  place  where  the  opposite  party  is  supposed  to  be  standing  in 
court.  Emesti  very  unnecessarily  rejects  ibi  with  Gruter,  and  is 
followed  in  this  by  many  subsequent  editors. — The  phrase  ex  jure 
is  based  on  an  old  law-custom.  In  the  earlier  Roman  law,  if  a 
question  arose  about  a  farm,  a  bouse,  or  the  like,  the  praetor  went 
with  the  parties  to  the  place,  and  gave  possession  to  which  of  them 
he  thought  just.  But,  from  the  increase  of  business,  this  soon  be 
came  impracticable,  and  then  the  parties  called  one  another  from 
court  (ex  jure)  to  the  spot  in  controversy,  a  farm  for  instance,  and 
brought  from  thence  a  turf,  or  clod,  and  contested  about  it  as  about 
the  whole  farm.  It  was  delivered  to  the  person  to  whom  the  praetor 
adjudged  possession.  But  this  custom  also  was  dropped,  and  the 
lawyers  devised  a  new  form  of  proceeding,  which  is  the  one  that 
Cicero  here  ridicules.  The  words  inde  ibi,  &c.,  as  far  as  vocoy  are 
supposed  to  be  uttered  by  the  plaintiff,  and  they  are  the  same  with 
those  that  were  used  when  the  parties  actually  went  to  the  contested 
spot.    The  language  remains  after  the  actued  form  has  ceased. 

16.  Manu  eoTuertum.  hi  this  old  form  the  supine  is  employed, 
rbe  expression  is  a  figurative  one,  and  is  thought  by  some  to  have 
O/igiuated  at  a  time  when  the  Romans  determined  their  disputet 
with  the  point  of  their  swords.  Others  suppose,  that  the  two  par- 
ties broke  a  rod  before  the  praetor,  in  a  kind  of  mock  fight,  in  order 
ihMt  one  of  them  might  say  he  had  been  ousted,  or  deprived  of  pos- 
session, and  might  claim  to  be  restored.  (Compare  Aid.  Oell,  SO 
10  and  Heinuciusy  Antif.  Rom.  p.  682,  ed.  Haubold.) 
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L  e.  tfat  dBfimdut— Tlw  pbintiff  ww  aSM  fukar. 

18.  TrMiftI  i<«»  ^rtmniftMt,  dee.  "Tbt 
erowMOTOcafttctfaeimnnacof  a  LKin  flnto  pUy.*'  13m 
pbjwt  anoBg  tlia  Bmbiim  wan  iMoaUf  natn^  Cta» 
pm  lify,  0, 80.--Gioeio  alliidM  ban  to  tlia  CMlflm  tet 
oaUwRooMiiitago.  Tbtiato-pbjerqpiManiJioliBvo 
mo  actor  to  anotfaor»  oidiqg  ooch  in  torn  witli  ft  cadHio 
llwT(»ce,aiidtliaparthowaaperfonniiigaltliotiBML  fatkoflm 
mvy  the  kwyer,  after  anai^giiig  tho  form  of  woidi  wUak  mm  p^ 
ia  to  uttar,  paaiaa  o?ar,  and  doea  the  aune  kM  offloo  far  Ao 

19.  I/mle  te  Mi,  dee.    «<  From  that  plaeothara,"«^lH^f 
which  ion  anrnmoned  mo  out  of  court  to  contandt  I,  im.  v^ 
annunon  yoo."    Unit  diMa  not  hare  deoato  an  aetonl 
pbee  in  the  two  paztiea,  hot  only  a  ehangOy  aa  it  weio;^  Asir  Imri 
poaition  towaida  each  oUiar,  the  annwnoned  penon  boM 
tfaTaammooor.  The  idea  intended  to  be  ooiifijod  la  boot 
by  a  panpbEaae,  ^'aayoaaammoDadmOyaonowIyinngf  tm^ 
moayoa." 

30.  Pmieknm  m  m  (mIimi  jwlaref .  '*  Should  thmk 
eaeeedingij  clever  and  able  peraonage.*'  We  btfo 
worda  mora  according  to  theirapint  than  Uieir  litenl 
PuUtre  Me  pUekrumae  ftMtam  is  an  idiomatie  eipnaaioiiyandaBil^ 
gous  to  oar  English  phraseology,  *'  to  have  a  high  notion  of  one^ 
self,"  *'  to  entertain  a  happy  opinion  of  one's  own  abilitiea,''  te. 

21.  Atqtie  aUquidf  dec.  The  meaning  intended  to  be  coufeyad 
ia  this,  lest  the  praetor  should  think  himself  so  clever  and  able  a 
personage,  as  to  make  a  speech  in  his  own  words. 

22.  Carmen.  **  A.  set  form  of  words.*'  Any  set  form  of  woidib 
m  prose  or  verse  was  called  carmen. — Cum  ceterit  reiug,  Ac 
"  Both  absurd  in  other  respects,  and  particularly  so  in  what  fid 
lows."  In  some  MSS.  and  early  editions  the  words  nuBo  un 
occur  in  place  of  illo,  which  Graevius  has  adopted.  But  then  tiien 
is  nothing  to  answer  to  cum  ceteris  rebus. 

83.  Suis  fUrisque  superstitibus^  dec.  "  Their  witneaaea  bai^ 
piesent  for  each,  I  order  the  respective  ^^arties  to  proceed  that  wvf 
Go,"  i.  e.  in  the  presence  of  your  witnesses  here,  I  oider  yon  to  go 
to  the  spot  in  controversy.-r-In  note  16,  we  traced  down  die  leipd 
mode  of  proceeding  to  the  bringing  of  a  torf  from  the  eootoatad 
apot,  and  then  stated  that  this  custom  also  was  drof^jed  in  cooise  of 
time.  The  new  mode  is  now  referred  to.  The  praetor  tells  the 
parties  to  go  to  the  spot,  and  they  make  an  appearance  of  going, 
Headed  by  the  lawyer  to  point  out  the  way.    Then,  after  a  abov* 
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jiterral,  the  praetor  Bays,  **  return,"  and  they  come  back  as  it  were,1^Q({ 
and  are  supposed  to  bear  a  turf.  If  it  appeared  that  onexif  the  parties 
had  been  dispossessed  by  the  other  through  force,  the  praetor  de- 
creed according  to  one  form  ;  if  not,  according  to  another.  The 
possessor  being  thus  ascertained,  then  the  action  about  the  right  of 
property  commenced.  The  person  ousted,  first  asked  the  defendant 
if  he  was  the  lawful  possessor  {Quando  te  in  jure  conspicio  postulo 
mn  sies  auctor,  i.  e.  possessor.)  Then  he  claimed  his  right,  and  m 
\he  meantime  required  that  the  possessor  should  give  security  not 
to  do  any  damage  on  the  farm,  &c. 

24.  Super stitibus.  The  common  text  has  praesenHbus  added 
«fter  this  word,  but  this  is  a  manifest  pleonasm,  as  superstes  itself 
means  a  present  witness.  Compare  Festus,  **  Superstites  testes 
praesentes  signifieaty  &c.,  p.  244,  ed.  Lind.,  and  Servius,  ad  Aen. 
3,  339,  who  refers  to  this  same  passage,  and  explains  superstitibtts 
by  praesentibus, 

25.  Praesto  aderatj  (S&c.  "  The  sage  jurisconsult  was  close  at 
hand."     Consult  note  ^Z.-^Redite  viam.     Consult  note  23. 

26.  Haec  jam  turriy  dec.  "  These  forms  appeared  even  at  that 
day,  I  believe,  ridiculous  in  their  nature,  among  those  bearded  per 
sonages  themselves,"  i.  e.  the  very  lawyers,  who  invented  them, 
laughed  I  believe  in  secret  at  them. — Barhatos,  A  long  beard  was 
regarded  by  the  vulgar"  as  a  type  of  wisdom.  Hence  the  expres- 
sions, "  barbatt  philosophi,^^  "  barbali  magistri,^*  &c.  In  the  early 
days,  however,  to  which  Cicero  alludes,  the  wearing  of  beards  was 
an  ordinary  custom,  and  hence  barbatos  in  the  text  carries  with  it 
the  blended  idea  of  antiquity  and  pretension  to  superior  wisdom. 

1.  Homines,  cum  recte,  &c.     "For  persons,  when  theyhadJQ»J 
placed  themselves  properly  enough,  and  in  a  particular  spot,  to  be 
ordered  to  go  away,"  &c. 

2.  Ula  omnia,  &c.  **  All  those  other  forms." — In  jure,  "  In 
court."     Consult  note  23,  page  106. 

8.  Anne  tu  dicis  causa  vindicaveris  7  **  Have  you  made  this 
claim  for  mere  appearance'  sake  1"  i.  e.  have  you  made  it  for  mere 
appearance  sake,  or  have  you  a  good  right  1 — ^The  plaintiff  is  thus 
literrogated  by  the  defendant,  who  is  desirous  of  ascertaining  what 
grounds  of  action  he  may  have,  that  he  may  be  able  tc  meet  the 
claim.  Such  at  least  is  the  explanation  of  Ursinus.  But  the  true 
meaning  of  this  detached  law-form  is  allowed  by  commentators  to 
oe  very  difficult  to  asctrtain,  although  the  solution  given  by  Ursinus 
appears  the  most  plausible.— Dtct^  causa  is  an  old  form  of  expres- 
sion, equivalent  here  to  in  speciem.  Compaie  EmesH,  CUn. 
Cie. »  ▼ 
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iMd.*'  £sMtt0gete  tliamoaiimgof**toeninin^.fiwilif^ 
tife  inpQiit''  to  ihikA  out  the  oootonts  d"  tngr  tlm^**  MdapcKlp 
ia  lliii  nvf  what  it  oontUH.  '    ,.    . 

ft.' Jmomum  jTMbNliM.    ««TotaU7  devoid  of  ■iiV0»*>.LlK4f 
ACT  ****«**»^  nMmiiup. 

0.  iVm  nmy  dcp.    **Fora]tf»iigh  Twymu^adniinldi 
fl(M  httf*  bean  Iiid  dawn  by  onr  laws.** — JbigumM,    *f  ^f  tWp)P 

7.  BtfirmiUUem  amMUU,    "  A  natnnl  wmlmwMi  of  jn^plVil/' 
A  iuianit^  pot»»tui§.    ''Uxidertlie.oootndofgiiiidnaih?  .s  * 

8.  QiHM  jw^Mlate  ttttlicniiii,  dec.  TheM.appw  to  limptall 
the  gaudiuM  vdxmi  the  woman  chooe  ex  iMlteMlo  fira.  (flpM 
OiMnp.  8,  11.)  Akiatna  thinka,  that  ihe^  bad  alam  ^(lUm 
made  pobUo  onea,  and  then  appointed  tfaam  their  gqaidiam.  !&«■% 
although  not  rxactlj  alaTea  any  longer,  in  the  foil  8ipaeoC.A#l|ni% 
aa  xe^oded  a  pdvate  owner,  were  yet,  on  the  oUA^  i^adijiit 
actually  free,  bocauae  the  public  waa  their  maater.  Sneli  ptfttm 
were  atill,  fimn  their  prenoua  rehtion  to  the  fonner  owBflB%flpe 
or  leaa  under  their  influence  and  contid,  even  after  the 
had  been  tranafoned.    {AkUU,  Pirierg.  0, 19.) 

9.  SMcrtu  *' The  aacred  ritea  cooneeted  widi  frmiliei^'* 
the  Romans  each  g^f^  had  certain  sacred  rites  peeoQarte&iK 
which  the  father,  or  head  of  each  familia  composing  the  gena,  wai 
bound  to  paiform.  These  rites  went  with  the  inheritance.  CSon- 
pare  Cicprodom.  13  :  *'  Quid!  sacra  ClodiaegenHseurinUrmii, 
quod  tn  te  est  V  So  also,  de  Leg,  2,  9 .  Sacra  privata  pirpetM 
manento,"  to  which  Cicero  gives  the  following  interpretation  (e. 
19)  :  **  De  sacris  haee  sit  una  sententia  ut  etmservetUur  xen^Mr,  tl 
deinceps  famUiis  prodantur,  et,  ut  in  lege  posuif  perpetum  9kU 
saera.^* — ^What  was  called  **  detestaiio  sacrorunC*  took  place,  ^imeD 
it  ¥va8  announfted  to  an  heir  or  legatee,  that  he  must  adopt  thB 
sacred  rites  that  followed  the  inheritance. 

10.  Ad  coemptumes  faciendas.  *<  To  make  purchases  of  eatataa 
encumbered  by  these  rites."  Literally,  <<  for  the  puipose  <^  m^lrSt^ 
purchases."  In  order  to  remove  the  incumbrance  of  fiunily  litnf, 
e  fictitious  sale  of  the  property  was  made  to  some  old  and  '^^Ml**— 
person,  and  then  the  same  property  was  purchased  back  fiiom  him. 
In  ibis  way  the  law  vras  completdy  evaded,  there  being  no  heir  or 
devisee  who  was  to  maintain  the  family  rites  in  the  preeent  ease 
—This  custom  is  veiy  neatly  alluded  to  by  Curius,  one  of  Giceio's 
fidends,  in  a  letter  to  the  orator.  {Ep,  ad  JF*am.  7,  3R)  **  Sim 
XpUm  fiiv  tuuSf  KTfiffsi  Si  Attici  nostri :  ergofruetus  est  tuust 
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t<ptum  illius ;  quod  quidem  st  inter  senes  coenUionaUs  ve^KUeyid-  XQ? 
fjipseritt  egerit  nonmultiimy 

11.  In  omni  denique^  &c.     '*  In  fine,  throughout  the  whole  com- 
pass of  the  civil  law,  they  have  abandoned  the  spirit,  have  retained 

r.e  mere  jetter."    Literally,  "  the  m6re  words  themselves." 

12.  In  alicujus  libris,     "  In  the  writings  of  some  lawyer." 

13.  Id  nomen,  Caia.  According  to  Cicero's  humor9us  e3[plana 
ti  .*j),  .nev  found  the  name  Caia  applied,  in  the  works  of  some  law- 
yer or  other,  to  a  female  who  had  contracted  matrimony  by  the  rite 
called  coempeio.  Now  this  happened  to  be  her  ^e  name.  But 
they  thought  there  was  a  great  mystery  concealed  imder  the  appel- 
lation, and  hence,  in  all  legal  proceedings  connected  with  the  rite 
termed  coemption  every  female  about  to  contract  matrimony  in  that 
way  was  called  by  them  Caia. — It  will  readily  be  perceived,  that  the 
ridicule  here  is  a  good  deal  overstrained.  Caius,  as  applied  to  the 
male,  and  Caia  to.  the  female,  were  mere  terms  of  convenience  in 
the  old  Roman  law-forms. 

14.  Quae  coempttanemfacerent.      "  Who  contracted  matrimony 
by  the  rite  termed  coemption  There  were  three  modes  of  contract- 
aig  marriage  among  the  Romans,  termed  respectively,  confarreatw^ 
usu8^  and  coemptio.      By  the  last  of  these  was  meant  a  kind  ot 
mutual  purchase,  when  a  man  and  woman  were  married  by  deliver 
ing  to  one  another  a  small  piece  of  money,  and  repeating  certain 
l7ords.      What  these  words  were  is  not  clearly  ascertained.     Boe- 
hius  (ad  Cic,  Top.  3)  gives  rather  the  meaning  than  the  actual 
orm  of  expression.      {Hemecc.  Antiq..  Rom.  p.  133,  ed.  Haubold.)  _ 
t  is  more  than  probable,  from  the  language  of  Cicero  in  the  text, 

Jiia%»  one  of  the  forms  was  that  which  is  generally,  though  perhaps 
erroneously,  thought  to  have  been  common  to  both  confarreaiio  and 
coemptio.  "  Ubktu  Cains,  iH  ego  Caia,*^  i.  e.  *  Where  yo«  are 
master,  I  am  mistress." 

'5.  Jam  iUud.  '*The  following  too."  Compare  as  to  the 
oeculiar  force  of  jam,  in  this  clause,  note  3,  page  86. 

16.  Utrum  diem  tertium,  dec.  "  Whether  the  expression  *  third 
day,'  or  *day  after  td-mcnrrow;'  *  judge'  or  'arbiter,'  'action,'  or 
''suit,'  ought  to  be  employed."  This  is  another  unfair  hit  at  the 
lawyers.  In  the  cautious  and  guarded  language  of  the  ancient 
pleadings,  as  in  those  of  modem  times,  t'vo  terms  were  frequently 
used  to  designate  the  same  thing.  Thus  they  would  say,  *^  Diem 
teriium  nve  perendinum  :"~'"judieem  arbitrumve  .•" — rem  "  sive 
litem,"  These  forms  were  commonly  given  by  the  ancient  juris- 
consults in  an  abbreviated  style.  Thus,  I.  D.  T.  S.  P.  which  is  tto 
tame  as  In  dkm  tertium  sive  perendimim      T  I.  A  V  P  V.  D. 
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lOy  eqwralent  to  Twyorn  judium  «•  tiinwui  yte  mi  jm.  And 
Q.  R.  S.L.D.O.  far  QiuHm  real  «mliliii£efrtigporicl.    (Ch» 
•oil  BrinonkUf  itforwmUMf  &e.) 

17.  Pmrmiinumn     From  jiqneii^  «*  Qoaai  jMivaM  iM^"*  4|i 

Chaiittni,thitw,  tfaedijafteraivfao]0iiitenp«^^  pMni 

iDg,  alw^fB  indoded  the  dqr  fiunt  •»&  t^  dij  to  iHdali  llbv 
counted. 

18.  JHgfUtOM  cotmtUarit,  "  Anj  title  to  the  eioiieaUbq^*  Lft 
It  never  has  canied  with  it  that  degree  of  n^edt,  which  eodd  dns 
Ae  coosulahip  aa  ita  peculiar  light. 

19.  Ex  rebus  fieUM  eommenHeUspu,  **  Of  ftsdm  and  MMk 
devicea.*'-— Ora<uK  vero  muUo  eHam  fltmercff.  **  And  fa'  fane 
daima  atfll  to  the  &Tonr  of  otheri»**  L  e.  fa  leea  of  whet  jn^  Ig 
othefa  under  obligations  to  jon,  and  m  thia  waj  eeenio  tlMir  faev 
and  intereat 

20.  Oratum.  «<  Calculated  to  gam  inflaoDcey*' L  a.  ao  ^eedU|f 
acceptahle  to  either  par^,  as  to  lead  him  to  regard  it  fa&  the  %h^W 
a  qiecial  -faour  done  hini,  and  to  induce  him  to'dMridi  ^^  "* 
ieeUnga  in  return. 

21.  8id  eHam  iUud^  itc.  **  But  even  that  fam  of 
which  waa  for  some  time  cuatomaiy,'  <  May  I  eomsult  jOfCV*  VW' 
form  of  words,  lAcet  eonsuUre  1  used  to  be  uttoed  faj  llie  cbali 
when  he  came  to  consult  the  lawyer ;  and  the  formal  reply  of  the 
alter  waa  "  Consule."  Cicero  alludes  in  the  text  to  thia  fahioQ 
being  now  out  of  date,  meaning  to  imply,  in  a  plajrful  way,  that  tbe 
lawyers  were  not  regarded  by  their  clients  with  as  much  Tenentkn 
and  respect  as  formerly,  and  that  there  was  now  more  of  UxoS&Mij 
in  addressing  them. 

22.  In  ea  prudefUia.  **  In  that  branch  of  knowledge."  In  tint 
species  of  wisdom. — Rehtts  prolatis,  "During  a  vacation  of  the 
courts,"  i.  e.  when  the  courts  of  law  are  closed,  and  the  aid  of  tb» 
lawyer  is  not  at  present  needed.  Rebus  prolatis  Uterally  meaiMi' 
**  when  matters  are  put  off,"  i.  e.  to  the  next  opening  of  the  courts. 
Con^Mure  as  regards  its  general  meaning,  Plautus,  (Ct^Hv.  1, 1« 
10) :  "  UH  res  prolatae  sunt,  cum  rus  homines  evnf." 

23:  Et  perpaucis,  dec.  "  Within  the  compass  of  both  a  retj 
few  and  by  no  means  obscure  words."  The  allusion  is  to  the  writ- 
ten law,  ox  jus  scriptum.  Compare  Manutius  :  '<  Loquitur  dsjun 
scripto:  quod  cum  et  breve  sit,  et  minims  obseurum,  cognosci' dk 
omnibus  facile  possit.** 
1 08  ^*  Homini  vehementer  occupato.  **  Although  a  man  completeij 
engrossed  by  other  afi&ira." — Stofnachum  moveritis.    There  m 
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some  humour  in  this.  Cicero  will  only  meddle  with  the  civil  law  <X08 
case  he  is  provoked  to  the  step,  since  otherwise  he  would  not  \wfQ 
the  trouble  of  bestowing  a  single  thought  upon  it. — We  muse  not, 
fiowevei*,  suppose  that  these  were  his  real  sentiments.  ^lora  his 
own  account,  the  civil  law,  at  one  time,  occupied  a  large  snaM  of 
his  attention.  Compare  Cic  Brut.  89 :  "  Ego  autem  juris  ctvUis 
studio  muUurfi,  operae  daham  Q.  ScaevolaCf  P.  F ,  qui  quamquam 
nemim  s&  ad  docendum  dabatf  tamen,  consiUenttbus  responaendOf 
studiosos  audiendi  docehat. 

2.  Etenim  qtuu  de  sertpto  agurUur,  &c.  "  For  all  that  relates 
to  matters  of  writing  has  been  reduced  by  this  time  to  written 
forms,"  i.  e.  all  the  writing  business  of  the  profession  is  contained 
in  certai9  forms  already  reduced  to  writing. 

3.  Tarn  anguste.  **  In  terms  so  concise.*'  Referriiig  to  the 
abbreviations  so  much  indulged  m  oy  the  Roman  lawyers,  and  some 
specimens  of  which  have  been  given  under  note  16,  page  107.-> 
Quo  ego  non  possim,  6cc.  "  That  I  cannot  tell  about  what  it  treats." 
•  'Qua  de  re  agiiur  is  a  law-phrase,  denoting,  when  applied  to  a 
written  form,  the  nature  and  object  of  that  form ;  and  when  re- 
ferring to  a  suit  or  controversy,  the  point  on  which  that  controversy 
turns.     Compare  Cic.  Brut.  79. 

4.  Quae  consulurUur  autemy  <&c.  "  While,  on  the  other  hand 
the  matters  about  which  advice  is  asked,  are  replied  to  at  very  little 
risk." — ^The  explanation  which  Cicero  immediately  subjoins  is  ex- 
tremely amusing.  If  you  answer  as  you  ought,  you  will  pass  for  a 
second  Servius  ;  if  otherwise,  men  will  give  you  credit  for  a  pro- 
found acquaintance  with  the  controverted  points  of  the  law,  which 
leads  you  thus  to  differ  in  opinion  from  others. 

5.  Etiam  controversum  jus,  6lc.  *^  You  will  even  appear  to  be 
well  versed  in  the  knowledge  and  handling  of  the  controverted  points 
of  the  law."  Literally,  "  the  controversial  law."  Compare  Manu- 
cius :  "  Controversum  jus,  quod  interpretationis  est  duMae,  et  de 
quo  disputare  licet  in  utramque  partem." 

6.  Isti  vestrae  exercitatidni.     "  That  profession  of  yours."    Ves 
irae  refers  to  the  whole  body  of  jurisconsults. — Ad  honorem.    **  Foi 
advancement  in  the  state."      For  the  enjoyment  of  public  honouit*. 

7.  Initio.  "  In  the  begiiming  of  their  career." — Hoc.  Eloquence 

8.  Istue  potissimum  sunt  delapsi.  "  Have  slid  down  generally 
fpcfking  into  that  vocation  of  yours."  Literally,  "  into  that  place 
where  you  are." 

9  In  Cfraecis  artificibus.  **  In  thecase  of  the  G.^ek  musicians." 
ArHfex  is  a  general  term  for  one  who  exercises  an  art  or  employ- 
ment  of  any  kind       Hence  ariifnes  setma,  ^*p\&yen"  artifea 
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iiftowMbi  k  gjfwbj  Qnbtiliin  (8,  >)  and  moikM^f 
Ofrtlfiitf.     «*PntaiMnoii4li8liup.'«     Tlia 
pkyvd  1900 dw hup;  the ditogfil ■ucoiDpMiwd  tjiB  ykjh^ft  milk 
thflir  voice.    TheOwtkttymoky  itinacBori««»vwlfaiiibi  i» 

mffiis  from  iriA^  and  4(£l».  ' 

11.  JDMmnre.     This  Tvb  qipetn  to  inoplir  hen^  disk  Ihsf  «■•  ^ 
toteatiidf  ofdwkw,  becniae,thflycaiiiiotdoaiqrb«ttiK    OlHh 
partthehngiMgeafEtaiart^meiphiniiy  thei^^      JfMiiii^(il 
Or.  til  F«rr.  6, 43.) :  " rmnirn rrrf f  ff-f -rriTr frV  fwi  ■Wjiiw 
wtf  ferfiagu  cckjo,  nifylianuii  mmmf*  Ac, 

1%  MUgmt^HuniiUAor^dui.     *«afwtuthatoftliMl( 
Ibr  pabUe  apeakiog,  gnat  iha  art  itaal^  gnat  ita  dUgnftf » 
gnaty  too,  tfaa  mflmneo  connected  wiUi  it." 

IZ.  SMbnuupmtimiL  The  meaamg  of  Oio«n>]i^aa|.«lil 
iho  hnvjrer,  or,  as  we  would  ai^,  q»eail  pleadei^  doee  tehk  dMi 
eonducee  to  aafetj,  whenaa  the  oratof  eaaqne  aafirty  ilirif.  Hi 
lawyer  pnpena  what  maj  haye  a  aalntazy  eflfoct  on  dm  Ihoo  if  Ai 
ease,  and  maj  ccmdnce  to  a  soccessfal  defence  |  hot  the  ontacae 
complishes  that  issue,  and  establishSe  that  defence.  Thtt  idea  ihm, 
intended  to  be  conTeyed  by  >a/tt£rtte#  quaedam  is  best  nfjirnssnil  bf 
a  paraphrase :  "  What  may  conduce  to  safety,"  wbUe  by  joAit  qni 
IS  meant  "  safety  itself."  The  language  is  figurative,  and  is  bonow 
ed  from  the  condition  of  the  human  frame,  at  one  time  enjojriiy  **  > 
kind  of  health,"  at  another  <*  health  itself." 

14.  In  qua  si  saHs  profecissem.  "  Had  I  made  any  gnat  png- 
cess  in  tins  art,"  i.  e.  in  the  art  of  public  speaking ;  in  ontny. 
This,  of  course,  is  the  mere  language  of  assumed  modesty.  Cice* 
io*s  secret  vanity  suggested  far  different  ideas  in  reality. 

16.  Aries.  **  Professions." — Quae  possunt  locare,  dec  /'  Wbieb 
an  capaUe  o'' placing  men  in  the  highest  degree  of  penonal  con- 
sideration," L  e.  of  raising  them  to  the  highest  place  in  public  esti- 
piation.  By  iignUas  is  hero  meant  public  esteem  founded  on  private 
worth. 

16.  Ceterae  iamen  viriutes,  dec.  **  The  other  kinds  of  ment  it 
ui  tnie  avail  much  of  themselves,  namely,  justice,  good  feith,**  &c 
Vvrtuies  is  here  used  in  the  sense,  not  of  virtues,  but  meritorioos 
qualities,  for  eloquence  and  military  talent  are  included  in  the  number. 
^Ifsae  per  se.  "  Even  apart  from  eloquence.'*  Compan  Ham- 
?  *'  Separatim  singulae,  etiam  sine  eioqtumlia.** 
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17.  8ed  nunc  duptUo.    **  But  I  am  now  aigoing.'* — Inaita  cW'^Qf^ 
mgquis  virtute,    **  The  innate  worth  of  each  particalar  mdiTidual." 
Compare  Manutios  :  ^  Natn  neque  are  imperatoriSf  neque  bonifa 
eultas  oratoris  virtutes  inaitae  suntf  sed  extrinsecus  as8umurUur»^* 

18.  Aliquis.    In  some  editions  aliqui. — Bellicum  eanere.     "  To 
sound  forth  the  signal  for  war."   With  bellicum  supply  earmSh,   The 
term  denotes  the  blast  of  the  trumpet  summoning  to  arms.      Com 
pare  Livy,  (35,  18.) :  **  A  Macedonia  PkUippum  ubi  primum  belli- 
cum cam  audisset,  arma  capturum." 

19.  Ingenio9U9  poeta  et  auetor  valde  bonus.  '<  An  ingenious 
poet  and  excellent  writer."  Ennius  is  meant,  and  Cicero  then  pro- 
ceeds to  quote  fipom  him. — ProeUis  promxdgaUa.  *'  When  battles 
are  proclaimed."  This  expression  has  somewhat  of  a  poetical  tinge, 
and  is  probably  imitated  or  altered  from  seme  lost  passage  of  Ennius. 
As  it  stands  now,  it  could  not  of  course  find  its  way  into  an  hex- 
ameter Ime. 

1.  Pellitur  e  medio.      Cicero  quotes  from  the  8th  book  o^thelAQ 
Annals  of  Ennius.     The  full  passage  is  given  by  Aulus  Gellius, 
(20,  10,)  and  we  will  cite  it  here  in  order  to  make  the  references,  on 
the  part  of  the  orator,  more  intelligible  : — 

**  Pellitur  e  medio  sapientia;  vi  geritur  res; 
Spemitur  orator  bonus;  horridus  miles  amatv ; 
Haud  doctis  dictis  certantesy  sed  maledictis, 
Misceni  inter  sese,  inimicitias  agitantes : 
Non  ex  jure  manu  consertum,  sed  mage  ferro 
Rem  repetuntf  regnumque  petunt,  vadunt  solid    vi." 

The  words  are  given  more  according  to  the  earlier  ortho^rraphy, 
by  Hesselius,  in  his  edition  of  the  fragments  of  Enniuis  P*  V9,  seq. 
In  the  second  line,  the  final  s  in  horridus  is  elided  in  scanninfr,  be- 
fore the  initial  consonant  of  mUes.  The  early  Romans  did  not 
sound  the  final  s  in  words,  if  the  next  word  began  with  a  consonant. 
The  practice  began  to  disappear,  however,  about  the  time  of  Cicero. 
The  last  traces  of  this  elision  are  found  in  some  parts  of  the  poetry 
of  Lucretius,  Catullus,  and  Cicero  himself. — So  in  the  6th  line, 
some  read  magis  in  place  of  mage,  making  in  the  scanning  the  e!i- 
lion  magi^.  Others  read  at  once  horridu'  miles,  and  magi^ferro,  ac, 
for  example  Hesselius.— The  other  various  readings  in  these  line*, 
such  as  ToUitur  for  Pellitur,  and  manum  foi  manu,  need  not  ]rz 
dwelt  upon  here. 

S.  Ista  vestra,  6cc.  "  That  wordy  and  counterfeit  wisdom  o^ 
yours."  More  literally,  *'  that  wordy  counterfeiting  of  wisdom,"  &c 
The  allusion  is  to  tbe  unmeaning  forms  and  subtleties  of  the  ]a«r. 
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>»  amkhi^,  aiid  a  nera  tdlw,  bat  efm  tta  good  oiie.*f-^fi^^ 
iwOf*  MMfBT.    **Tlwroa^Mlili«r  is  eazMted." — TVtem  jmoiI 
••Lktontiraljiiai^oetod.*'    Compuo  m  to  iho  ftno  of 

oflto  1,  page  103. 

4.  MUg9,    An  dd  fiDm^fbr  mj£f««.    Pariioami 
kbdkmagiw  udnuige  w«ro origluattf  adjedhot of  As 
ipoe,Uke^o<ituidjP0te.    {Ad  SmicL  Mm.  %  lO.^Y6Li;j^wm^ 
ai,  Bmer.) 

6.  iSftZM.  TlQt  WM  the  ordiutrj  iuriguuiBMt  Ibr  ifiiliiig;  E 
HM  dnzp  at  one  end,  and  broad  at  Ae  other,  ntej*  wnoto  «tt  k 
oa  tablets  coreied  with  wax.  When  they  wiidwd  to  coifeetaii^jtti| 
which  thejhad  wiittai,  they  tamed  tiie  «lflaif,' and'anoflttBi  ite 
wax  with  tiw  bnMd  end.  Hence,  mu}w«fifaM»  ocrtes, ''malniii» 
^Dent  coneetioni.''    {HcTia.  Sai.  1, 10, 7S.) 

6.  ITm^a  toK.  .  '*  The  shade  of  vetiieineiit  to  thabeaiui  of  Ai 
SDn,**  L  e.  the  xetiied  life  of  Ae  lawjer  to  the  actt^  quo  of  tfe 
soldier.  SomtoiniiinUilif  isappliedtoazetiiedyStiidto^ 
paiatiYely  hiactiire  life,  (Cie.  TWe.  8, 11,)  andorwIiotiairifiKv  It 
a  philosophical  discomse,  {CHe.  OroL  19,}  as  maikiiig  lbs  oontMt 
between  the  retired  habits  of  the  philosopher  and  dm  man  ielno 
life  of  the  public  speaker.  So  in  the  present  case  Iho  Urys  «f  As 
lawyer  and  soldier  are  contrasted. 

7.  Prima.  "  First  in  importance." — Omfiium  priftceps.  "Thf 
first  of  all.*'    Alluding  to  the  glorious  results  of  the  Roman  arms. 

8.  Haec.  "  These  services  of  Murena." — Demonstrat,  "  Strireh 
to  show." — Cum  mtUierctUis.  "  With  mere  women."  The  temi 
mulierculOf  the  meaning  of  which  we  have  here  softened  down,  ze* 
fers  to  the  effeminate  and  dissolute  habits  of  the  Asiatics  genenUjTf 
and  the  enervating  effects  which  resulted  from  them. 

9.  Neque  enim,  dec.  "  And  only  a  few,  for  the  merits  of  lbs 
CrSuse  are  not  contained  in  this."  Supply  before  neque  the  woids, 
et  pauca  modOf  or  something  equivalent. 

10.  Ctim  Graecis.  As  the  Romans,  during  the  Mithridatie  wai^ 
came  in  contact  principally  vdth  the  Asiatic  Greeks,  Ciceio  hers 
makes  mention  of  their  other  vrars  with  the  Greek  nation  geLeIaI^^. 
•^-For  an  account  of  the  different  individuals  mentioned  by  the 
speaker,  consult  Historical  Index. 

11.  lUe  hostis.  Referring  to  Mithridates.  It  is  the  same  fti 
efi^t,  as  if  he  had  said,  "  and  such  a  foe  as  Mithridates." 

12.  AnHocho.  Antiochus  is  here  Jiought  in  as  an  Ariatie  mon- 
aich,  and  the  war  that  was  waged  with  him  is  a]hide<t  to  as  an 
Asiatic  one. 
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i3.~  L.  Scipio,    Consul  with  Laeiius,  A.  U.  C.  562,  and  sur-J^QQ 
u&med  Asiaticus  for  his  success  in  this  war. — Partita  cum'Publio, 
&c.    The  allusion  is  to  Publius  Cornelius  Scipio  Africanus,  the 
conqueror  of  HannibaL  He  volunteered  to  serve  as  lieutenant  under 
his  brother,  L.  Scipio,  in  this  war  against  Antiochus,  and  hence  the 
glory  of  the  contest  is  said  bjr  Cicero  to  have  been  shared  between 
them. — ^We  have  adopted  pmitOy  the.  emendAtVcsi  cjf  I^mbinus,  in 
place  of  partaf  as  given  by  the  common  text.    There  can  be  no 
doubt  as  to  the  superiority  of  the  former,  although  the  latter  is  advo 
cated  by  Emesti. 

14.  Cognomine  ipso.  Alluding  to  his  surname  Africanus.  Pub- 
lius Scipio  was  the  first  Roman  general  who  took  his  name  from  a 
conquered  country.— £x  AHae  nomine.  Alluding  to  the  surname 
of  Asiaticus,  bestowed  on  L.  Scipio. 

15.  M.  Catonis.  Cato  the  censor. — Ut  ego  mihi  statuo.  "  As 
I  imagine."  Th^  editors  make  a  difficulty  here,  when  none  in  fact 
exists.  Beck,  following  some  of  the  MSS.  and  early  editions,  reads 
statuam,  which  is  only  a  softer  way  of  expressing  the  meaning  of 
statuOf  and  equivalent  to  ut  judicem  de  sensu  meo.  Schiitz,  on  the 
other  hand,  thinks  the  words  ut  ego  mihi  statuo  a  corruption,  and 
suggests  the  following  emendation  for  the  whole  clause,  *<  quum 
esset  in  eo  animi  status  talis,  qv^lem  in  te  esse  videoJ*^  This, 
however,  is  re-writing,  not  correcting. 

16.  Nunquam  esset  prof ectus.  The  conunon  text  has  cum  Scu 
pione  after  nunquam,  which  is  an  historical  blunder,  originating  veiy 
probably  from  some  idle  gloss.  In  the  war  against  Antiochus,  M.  Cato 
accompanied  M.  Acilius  Glabrio,  not  Scipio.  Compare  Livy,  36,  21 

17.  Neque  vero  cum  P.  Africano,  &c.  "  Nor  would  the  senate, 
in  truth,  have  engaged  Publius  Africanus  to  go  as  lieutenant  to  his 
brother."  The  elegance  of  the  phraseology,  egisset  cum  Africano 
ut  proficisceretur,  (literally,*"  have  arranged  with  Africanus  that  he 
should  go,")  atones  in  some  degree  for  its  want  of  historical  correct- 
ness. Scipio  was  not  requested  by  the  senate  to  accompany  his 
brother  as  lieutenant ;  but,  when  a  difficulty  was  about  to  arise  in 
»hat  body  respecting  the  provinces  of  the  new  consuls,  L.  Scipio 
and  Laelius,  he  declared,  that  if  they  would  give  his  brother  the 
province  of  Greece,  h^  would  go  with  him  as  his  lieutenant.  This, 
of  course,  settled  the  question.  Compare  Livy,  37, 1 :  <<  P.  Scipio 
Africanus  dixit,  *Si  L,  Scipioni,  fratri  suo,  provinciam  Graeciam 
ieerevissent,  se  legatum  iturum.^  Haec  vox,  magno  adsensu  audita, 
•ustulit  certamen." 

1.  Quid  Mithridates  potuerit,  6lc.  Cicero's  oration  in  favour  of  M  () 
h»  Manilian  law  is  the  best  cc  mmentarv  on  this  whole  passage  - 
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\\QQmi  nr  fittnt.     *  WW  kina  df  mm  Im  wu.»    QtUUImtmrnM 
gtnify  Hied  fbr  jfiMiif .  '  »      . 

X  Jhignm  neiMum,  **  On(f  ■rauMd  to  non  t%how  aWk 
fcj  the  low  of  a  bmtb."  Byflft  hid  drfwtod  AwiMi— ,  >  gwl 
of  Mhfafkbtiw,  wiA  gw>t  tow,  It  OImwwpw.  (Pfctf.  FiiaipKft 
le-V-llie  tnM  ntt^  how  k  ajpemfllf  dDDbtfiiL  W« 
tdoptad  thit  gif«Q  by  EnwitL 

8.  JBTraiwiittMspfftttor.    •<  No nw  eoammite.''    TUiio 
GnmnMram  wU  a  liCoCet  (Xirtfrw ,)  w1m%  bj  »  wng>liDa  of  At 
ooDtruy,  mote  is  implied  than  expniwed.  8y0k  wm  m  ft«fe 
IJHf  wiilitfTT  tulwitf, 

4.  BcOo  tmMefiMH  dee.    ^  After  hsfii^  tiivtnid  «]1 
lioftile  inaj."    llie  common  text  hw  cmi  Mb^  Iml.  wtt  bw*  » 
jicted  the  prepontkm  with  Emeeti  and  otfaen.* 

5.  0km  jiMtf  dtmsjti    TUtiemeioomtorialoxaggatliBD.  Bfl^ 
gnnted  peace  to  Biitfaridttee,  not  became  be  fiwnd  il  impoadibli 
oonquer  that  monaich,  but  becaoae  his  own  pareaaneo  una  nqwat 
m  Italy,  where  the  oppowte  faction  had  laiaedfteabtrwiblaa.    Otm 
pan  Bmeati,  adloe.         " 

6.  Raiume9  a  eapui9  bdIL  **  His  lerenoea  and  aimiaa.'^i  Cm 
mmmeumPaHio.  Hisofajectwasto  attack  the RomaaaaBttaaMt, 
vHile  Sertoriiia,  in  %idn,  did  the  same  on  the  wast  Oanpnalhi 
Oration  for  the  Manilian  law,  chapter  4. 

7.  Duobus  eonsulUnu,  Lacullas  and  Colta,  A.  U.  C.  679.^— tfis. 
**  With  this  view." — Alter  Muhridatem,  dec.  Alluding  to  LocoOnb 

8.  AUerius  res.  caJamitosae.  "  The  disastrous  operations  of  the 
one."  The  reference  is  to  Cotta.  This  commander,  thmlm^  dat 
he  bad  a  fair  opportunity  of  gaining  a  victory  before  LnenDns  oooU 
join  him,  gave  battle  to  Mithridates,  but  was  defeated  both  by  sef 
and  land,  with  the  loss  of  60  ships  and  all  their  crews,  as  we&  ai 
4000  land  forces.     {Plut.  Vit.  LueuU.  c.  6.) 

9.  JVofn,  cunif  dec  **  For  when  the  fury  of  the  whoto  war  bid 
centred  beneath  the  walls  of  the  people  of  Cyzicus."  Compare  thi 
Oration  for  the  Manilian  law,  chapter  8. 

10.  Asiae.  Referring  to  the  Roman  province,  as  appeals  taa 
what  follows  immediately  after,  "  toia  paieret  prwrineia,^*  As 
legards  the  limits  of  the  province  of  Asia,  consult  note  12,  page  7% 

11.  Et  omnes  coptae^  dec.  Compare  note  11,  page  77. — Et 
omnes  is  the  emendati-m  of  Graevius,  from  one  of  his  MSS.,  ia 
olace  of  the  common  reacling  ut  omnes. 

12.  Pugnam  navalern.  dec.  Compare  note  14,  page  77.— C<m* 
UfOo  cursu,  dec.  *<In  rapid  course,  Tinder  the  fiercest  leaden  * 
Compare  note  15.  page  77. 


*^ 
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13.  Novts  opibuMf  &c.    Compare  note  2,  page  78.  110 

14.  Sed  turn  id  agimus.  '<  But  that  is  not  our  present  object.** 
More  literally,  "  we  are  not  now  endeavouring  to  do  that." 

15  SetuUus  et  poptUus  Romanus.  The  senate  passed  a  decree, 
relative  to  tLe  declaring  of  war  against  Mithridates,  and  the  people, 
with  whom  alone  rested  the  power  of  actually  declaring  war,  con- 
firmed that  decree  by  a  vote  in  tl^e  comitia. 

1.  Popuhu  Romantu,    The  people  alone  are  named  here,  as  J  1 1 
they  passed  the  Manilian  law,  which  gave  the  command  to  Pompey. 

2.  Vel  acerrima  mihi  videtur  ilUiy  &c.     This  is  the  famous  night 
engagement  fought  near  the  Euphrates*  an  acccfunt  of  which  is  given 
by  Plutarch,  VU.  Pomp.  c.  32. — Compare  Dio  Casnus,  36,  32 
-—FloniSj  3,  5,  23. 

3.  Bosporum,  The  Cimmerian  ftosporus  is  meant,  now  the 
straits  of  Jemkali,  Compare,  as  regards  the  flight  of  Mithridate» 
the  account  given  by  Plutarch,  {Vit.  Pomp.  c.  35.) 

4.  Etiam  extrema  fortuna^  &c.  The  eulogium  passed  by  Cicero 
on  the  character  and  abilities  of  Mithridates  is  well  deserved.  In 
point  of  talent  and  resources  he  was  certainly  the  most  formidable 
monarch  with  whom  the  Romans  had  ever  to  contend. 

5.  Tamen  tantum^  &c.  "  Attached  so  much  importance  not- 
withstanding to  the  life  of  a  single  indivifliSal,"  i.  e.  to  the  mere 
circumstance  of  Mithridates'  remaining  alive. — BU.  *^  The  other  ** 
Mithridates. 

6.  Arhitraremur.  All  the  MSS.  have  arlitraretur,  in  the  pas- 
sive. But  still  Ciceronian  usage  and  latinity  demand  arhitraremnir, 
which  we  have,  consequently,  not  hesitated  to  give.  Emesti,  who 
retains  however  drhitraretur,  is  strongly  in  favour  of  arbitraremur, 
observing  of  the  common  reading,  '*  Istae  sordes  sunt  latinae,  in- 
digmu  Cicerone,  praesertim  in  orations  quae  inforo  dicta  est,  out 
condone  senatuve.*^  Two  instances,  it  is  true,  of  arbitro^  as  an 
active  verb,  occur  in  Plautus,  (Pseud.  4, 2, 57. — Stick.  1,  2,  87,) 
but  this  is  the  usage  of  a  poet,  not  of  a  prose  writer,  and,  it  may  be 
too,  a  specimen  of  vulgar  not  classical  usage.  At  all  events,  ^he 
pages  of  a  comic  writer  can  furmsh  no  argument  either  way  m  a 
question  relative  to  Ciceronian  prose. 

7.  Defendimus.  "  We  contend."  Literally,  "  we  allege,"  or 
**'  maintain,  in  his  behalf."  Defendere  means  here  to  bring  forward 
m  the  way  of  defence,  or  as  Fapciolati  explains  it,  '*  aUegare  in  de^ 
fensionem.^* 

B.'Hane  ejus  operam.  "That  these  services  of  his."^-iVofi 
minus  dignitatis.  "No  less  strong  a  claim."  Dignitas  here 
again  ienotes  a  claim  or  title  founded  on  merit  or  fitness. 
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111     V.  Jl  fnlM, &«.     CieaiohenpnoeeditDi 

menttdfiiieedonilwpirtofSiilpicms.  AttbibcNMiiilkteAsriBOi 
tka  of  pneton,  Sol^ikiiit  was  higher  «ii  the  Int  of 
enididitM  tfau  Mimm,  that  is,  the  m^oiiftjr  of  tibi  Intmi 
•d  that  of  the  latter.  And  this  is  now  ingod  ■■  a  praof  «f  dw 
m^ferior  estimation  in  which  SulpiciBs  was  hold  bj  the  poopla^  «mI 
a  sore  indication  that,  had  theie  boon  no  biflMiy  on  tfan  part  of  Mfr 
fena,  the  other  wodd  hare  defeated  hhaattheoonaolerdMliliL 
Cieen'a  answer  is  a  Tery  adroit  one. 

10.  Pgrgitimuvot,  dec.  **What!  do  yon  pvoeeed  to  did  wiOi 
the  people,  as  if  byVirtne  of.  scane  written  dbBgationl"  Lo-at-if 
they  were  tied  down  b]r  the  tenns  of  aoine  bond,  and  had  Si  te 
agency  left  them.— We  hare  here  a  Teiy  artfbl  eviaidn  of  tiba 
ment  adduced  on  the  oppositf  aide.  What  !•  if  the  peopla  have  < 
a  thbg^ynce  m  a  pazticnlar  way,  are  they  bound  to  do  U  ahngfoii 
that  way  1  the  people,  too,  who  are  eo  notovioiia  Ibr  tfaoir  AtUm  mi 
diangeable  diBiactert 

11.  SyngmpkiL  By  thisiimeantabmidoroUigKaMMybgFWlarii 
a  creditor  got  eecnnty  ton  his  debtor  for  the  payment  of  a  na  «f 
money;  or  by  which  one  perscm  bound  himself  to  anollMi^iirAi 
performance  of  some  pertioilBr  act  It  was  goneKaUy  m^^ 
sealed  by  bothpartiesy^i^aeopygiYentoeadi,  wfaebea^i 
(nyyi^fffsom.  ovyyp&f^.  The  jArase  ttgert  ex  ^yngr^^^^  dun  de* 
iiotes,  to  exact  something  from  another,  as  if  it  were  the  p^ment 
of  a  debt  on  bond,  or  the  performance  of  some  e^nress  written  cor 
enant. 

12.  Reliquis  honorihus.  "  In  the  case  of  the  other  hmoms  hs 
may  seek.'' — Deheat.     Supply  dare. 

13.  Quod  enim  f return,  &c.  "  For  what  strait,  what  Em^iii, 
has  as  many  changes,  as  violent  and  as  varied  fluctuations,  ss  sis 
the  powerful  tossings  and  impetuous  tides  which  the  comitia  from 
their  very  nature  possess  V  Literally,  **  as  the  system,*'  or,  ^  plan 
of  the  comitia  has." — We  need  hardly  point  to  the  beauty  and 
justice  of  the  allusion.  ■  The  whole  passage  is  cited  by  Quintiliar, 
8,  6,  29. 

14.  Euripum.  The  Euripus,  or  strait  between  Euboea  and  the 
main  land  of  Greece,  was  famed  in  the  popular  belief  for  ite  frequent 
changes.    Consult  Geographical  Index. 

5.  Totam  opinionejn  commutaL  '*  Produces  an  entite  ehai^ 
of  opinion,"  i.  e.  respecting  the  merits  of  a  candidate  for  poUie 
&T0UI. — Fit  aliud  atque  exUiimamuSj  dec.  '' Somethiiig 'is  don<i 
directly  contrary  to  what  we  think  is  to  be  the  result,  so  tbat  evea 
the  people  themselves  wander,"  dec 
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16.    liikil  fallacius  ratioTie  tota  comUtorum.     **  Nothing  more ]^][][ 
leceptive  than  the  whole  course  of  things  at  the  comitia,"  i.'  e.  than 
the  issue  of  public  elections. 

1.  Opera.   Philippus  was  not  only  a  public  man,  but  an  eminent  ]^  1 21 
ipeaker,  and  hence  his  aid  was  often  given  in  the  forum,  at  trials, 

to  his  friends  and  others.  With  operas  therefore,  we  may  supply 
forensi,  as  Gruter  directs,  and  render  the  term  by  "  application  at 
the  bar."  Compare  Ernest!  ad  loc. :  **  Est  ea  quae  alias  industria 
proprie  dicittirJ*^ — Cicero  alludes  to  the  defeat  of  Philippus  by  He- 
reniiius,  in  tbe  Brutus,  c.  45. 

2.  Q.  Catulum.  This  was  the  famous  colleague  of  Marius,  in 
the  contest  with  the  Cimbri.  Consult  Historical  Index. — Cn. 
MaUio.     A  man  of  ignoble  birth.     The  common  text  has  Manlio. 

3.  Hominem  gramssimum.  "  A  man  of  the  greatest  weight  of 
character."  The  mdividual  referred  to  is  the  celebrated  M.  Aemi* 
lius  Scaurus. — Q.  Maximo.  Q.  Fabius  Maximus,  sumamed  Ebur- 
nus.     Consult  Historical  Index. 

•4.  Saepe  certo  aliquOf  &c.     "  Are  oft-times  aroused  by  the  in 
fluence  of  some  particular  constellation."    This  was  an  article  of 
fixed  and  popular  belief  on  the  part  of  the  Romans. — Quintilian  (8, 
3,  80)  remarks,  that  Cicero  expresses  himself  here  with  almost  a 
poetical  spirit :  **jam  paene  poetico  spirituy 

5.  Saepe  ila,  &c.  We  have  inserted  causa  afler  obscura,  on  the 
conjecture  of  Lambinus,  but  have  not  adopted  his  other  emendation 
of  ejiLs  after  saepe^  as  this  seems  quite  unnecessary. 

6.  Si  est  reddenda  ratio.  '*  If  a  reason  must  be  given,"  i.  e.  a 
reason  for  Murena's  apparent  want  of  popular  favour,  compared 
with  the  other  successful  candidates,  who  had  received  larger  mar 
jorities  in  the  application  for  the  praetorship. 

7.  Duae  res,  &c.  "  The  want  of  two  things  was  severely  felt 
in  this  application  for  the  praetorship,  both  of  which  proved  of  ser- 
vice to  Murena  when  suing  for  the  consular  office."  More  literally, 
"  two  things  were  very  greatly  missed  in  the  case  of  the  praetor- 
ship," ^.  Cicero's  meaning  is,  that  two  circumstances  were  de  • 
ficient  in  Murena's  canvass  for  the  praetorship,  both  of  which  after- 
ward occurred,  and  were  of  use  to  hun  when  a  candidate  for  the 
consubhip. 

8.  Exspectatio  muneris,  <&c.  *'  The  expectation  of  public  shows, 
which  liad  been  increased  as  w§ll  by  certain  rumours,  as  by  the 
Eealous  efforts  and  languag&>of  his  competitors."  Murena  had  not 
borne  the  office  of  aedile,  and  had  therefore  exhibited  no  public 
ihowsi  as  was  customary  with  those  who  filldS  tha*  station.  Theiu 
was  KO  expectation  consequently  of  his  exhibiting  any  in  case  hu 
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|]2^rare  electee  pnetor,  whenae  ramonr  ^|okii  loodl^al  «lHrlii 

ceuipetitoiri  would  do  in  the  wkj  of  pidiiie  enHMlimii^  wbA  4My 
<hemeelfes  gK?e  conffrmittion  te  theee  inmomri  ly  fliair 
Ibngnage.  AJl-thn,  of  eonne,  would  tend  to  leneiiTeiy 
the  munber  of  TOtee  given  for  Morena,  and  it  was  m  "ffnodnri,  jl  At 
mijffintiea  of  his  competttorawete  larger  tiian  Us  own.     ■ 

9.  Alur4t.  The  aeeond  reaaon  waa,  that  die  tnops  yiiktm  k 
bad  jonmiaiided  inl^aia  had  not  yeiietoned  hoiiM,  hf  wUsk  e» 
emnatance  he  loat  a  number  of  yotea,  aa  well  tnm  fj^am 
themaelTes,  aa  from  othen  who  would  be  inflneneed  bf 
mendationa  of  Mnzena. 

10.  CamUiiM,  Thia  ia  &e  conjectmil  emendatioa  of  Hria- 
mannqa,  whidi  Lambinna  firat  adopted  into  the  iaity  aal  of 
which  Beck,  Schflta*  and  othera  tcppnte.  The  '^'^^"^vn  taatt  km 
comes, 

11.  JIfviiv*  amptunfmtm.  **  The  yerf  apkodid  diows.**  linB% 
haTing  obtained  the  office  of  Praeior  UrhttmUf  wee  eelled  vp«  to 
give  tibe  LuH  ApoUinareSf  which  he  did  with  gnat  udmiJiiyi  *  B 
win  be  bmnein  nund,  that  the  magiatiatea  wliogaTe^-or,  iiete 
wofda,  proaided  at,  public  eihibitioiia  and  ahowoy 
upon  them  a  piodigioqa  ezpenae,  to  pare  the  ifWf  tot  firtoni ' 
mente.  Compare  Cic\  de  Off.  9, 16,  where  he  apeeka  of  a 
eentissima  aedUUas,  and  of  Pompey'a  magmfic^uUHmm 
his  second  consulship. 

12.  Voluntas  militum.  "  The  good  will  of  the  soldieiy.''^^-Qiutf 
cum  per  se^  &c.  Compare  note  9. — Turn  vero  multum  mueieriUt- 
tis  habet.     *'  And  also  possesses  great  influence." 

13.  Verhorum  interpretes.  "  Mere  inteipretera  of  wordi,*'  L  e 
mere  expounders  of  law  forms  and  phrases. 

14.  Quare  gravis  est  ilia  oraiio.  <*  Of  great  weight  therefore  is 
language  like  the  following." — Me  saucium  recreavii,  A  eoldier  it 
supposed  to  be  here  speaking  of  his  commander  to  the  bj-8tande)f 
who  are  about  to  vote  at  the  consular  comitia. 

15.  Cumfortis,  turn  etiam  felix.  "  As  fortunate  as  he  ia  bapsfe.* 
Literally,  *'  both  brave  and  also  fortunate." 

16.  Ho6  quanti  putas,  &c.  "  Of  how  much  importance  do  ym. 
imagine  all  this  is,  as  regards  the  reputation  of  individuala^od  the 
fitYOur  of  others  1" 

17.  Etenim,  si  tanta,  &c.  *'  For  if  the  influence  of  a  rd^unia 
(eeling  is  so  strong  at  those  comitia,  that,  even  to  the  present  day, 
the  omen  afforded  bv  the  century,  which  is  first  called,  haa  always 
exerted  an  effect  on  the  election,  why  is  it  surprising,  diat,  in  (he 
case  of  this  individual,  the  reputation  of  his  good  fortune,  and  the 
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iaogaage  of  his  soldiers  produced  a  similai  result  V     Va/ttif«e,21S 
titerally,  "prevailed." 

18.  Omen  praerogalivum.  At  he  comitia  cerUunata,  where  the 
consuls  were  chosen,  the  centuries  were  called  to  give  theur  votes 
by  lot.  The  names  of  the  centuries  were  thrown  into  a  box,  and 
the  century  which  came  out  first  was  called  praerogativa,  because 
it  was  asked  for  its  vote,  that  is,  consulted,, before  the  rest  (prae 
%Td  rogo.)  Its  vote  was  regarded  as  a  kind  of  omen  of  the  result 
ff.  the  election. 

1.  Leviora.     "  As  of  too  trifling  a  nature  to  be  mentioned." — W3 
Quae  sunt  gratis  sima.     "  Which  are  in  fact  of  very  great  impor- 
tance."   More  freely,  "  though  they  are,"  &c. 

2.  Et  hanc  urlanam,  ^.  "  And  prefer  the  votes  of  citizens 
here  to  those  of  the  soldiery,"  .  e.  consider  them  as  carrying 
greater  weight,  as  more  worth  having,  &c. 

3.  lAidorum  hujus,  dec.  "  The  elegance  of  the  shows  exhibited 
by  this  individual,  and  the  magnificence  of  his  scenery."  Under 
ih*  head  of  ludi  are  meant,  not  only  games,  but  also  scenic  exhibi 
tions,  {ludi  scenici.)  Sometimes  the  latter  were  regular  plays. 
Thus,  the  plays  of  Terence  were  acted  on  these  occasions  ;  at 
other  times,  what  were  called  pegmata  were  exhibited.  These  were 
large  stages  or  wooden  machines,  of  several  stories,  which  were 
raised  or  depressed  at  pleasure,  and  were  magnificently  adorned. 
They  were  intended  to  represent  detached  scenes  of  an  interesting; 
nature,  such  as  a  conflagration,  the  descent  of  a  deity,  &c.  Pliny 
sa]^  that  Murena  and  his  brother  Caius  were  the  first  who  exhibited 
one  of  these,  and  that  it  was  richly  adorned  with  silver.  {H.  N, 
33,  3.)  This  is  very  probably  the  argentea  scena  mentioned  a  little 
farther  on. 

4.  Profuerunt.  They  proved  of  great  service  to  him  in  concilia- 
ting the  favour  of  the  people. 

5.  Quamquam  kuic  causae,  &c.     "Although  the  facF  itself  is      * 
suflicient  for  the  purposes  of  the  present  case,"  i.  e.  to  serve  as  a 
basis  for  my  present  argument. 

6.  Negotiis.  "  By  the  calls  of  business." — In  ipsa  occupations 
**  In  employment  itself." 

7.  Oblectamur  et  dueinmr.  "Are  gratified  and  attracted."— 
Quid  tu  admirerCf  &c.  "  Why  need  yoa  wonder  at  this,  in  the 
case  of  the  unlearned  multitude  1" 

8.  L.  Otho.  Lucius  Roscius  Otho,  who  was  tribune  of  the  comi- 
fflons  A.  U.  C.  686. — Eqv^stri  ordinif  &c.  The  allusion  is  to 
the  Roscian  law,  proposed  by  Otho,  by  which  the  fourteen  seats 
next  to  those  of  the  senators,  in   he  theaVre,  were  appropriated 

3fi 
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|]^3to  tlieeqiifltiiian  Older.  CooiiiU  LagaL  iiidML--fFfam  Gie^# 
-  eii^[iloyiiig  the  tenn  ruiUuit  here,  it  hU  beea  iiiiBBmi»  Att.At 
eqaitee  had  pratioiialjr  powowcd  eepazata  eeete  in  flooM 
ooe  part  of  die  tbeatm,  from  wbidlithejr  had  been  didodfed.  Ui 
•  we'euppoae,  what  is  not  Tdiy  probable,  that  the  term  r*$titmU  is  h«» 
cmplojredy  after  the  manner  of  the  Roman  lawyen^  in  the  hom  nf 
itiU  or  praesiUiL  Compare  Emeati,  ud  Jni.  Leg.  a.  ▼•  Romia 
The  Roecian  law  is  the  one  that  oceaaioned  the  fiunona  dialHilwBBJ 
at  Rome.    Conaolt  Hktorical  Index,  a.  y.  Otho. 

9.  Vobtpiaiem.  **Themean8of  gntifieation,'' Le.inbeUdii^ 
widi  more  eaae  and  comfort,  the  repreaentatione  of  the  ataga. 

10.  Cum  spUndore^  fiueius  quojue  juamHtaiU.  **  A3aag  wlk 
the  ^endour  of  their  rank,  the  enjoyment  alao  of  tfaair  dinr> 
aiona." 

11.  In  mea  pttUione,    ''  In  my  ^jfdication  fiur  the  oooanlafaqpii*' 
13.  Norn  noB  quoque,  dec.    '*  For  we  too  had,  on.  die  pert  of -oof 

opponent,  a  acene  ao  iplendid  to  contend  againat,  that  il  actoaQr 
aeemed  to  be  itaelf  a  competitor."  We  have  heie  been  emnpaji4 
to  ezpzeaa  by  a  par^hraae,  what  the  Latin  givea  in  the  roiin|MBi  of 
•a  few  bzief  words.  The  phr&aeology  of  seenam  compUUnetm  m 
peculiar  and  forcible. — ^The  natore  of  the  aUnaion  ia  aa  fbDowa: 
Antoniaa,  who  was  Cicero's  coUeagne  m  the  consnlahip^  lu4,beaB 
alao  his  colleague  in  the  aediljship,  and  had^  while  fiUiqg  tlua  kMr 
oflico,  exhibited  in  the  public  shows,  at  which  he  presided,  a  a^dendid 
piece  of  scenery,  loaded  with  silver.  This  gained  him  great  popu- 
larity, and  insured  him  a  strong  yote  when  be  applied  for  the  con* 
aulship.  Cicero  was  his  competitor  on  that  occasion,  and  adoj^a 
very  forcible  mode  of  expicssion  in  the  text,  to  show  how  much 
advantage  Antonius  had  derived,  in  his  opinion,  from  the  aHvor 
scene  which  he  exhibited.  Antonius,  it  is  well  known,  was  elected 
to  the  consulship  along  with  Cicero. 

13.  WHnos  ludos,    <<  Three  different  kinds  of  solenm  shows.** 
The  first  in  honour  of  Ceres  and  Bacchus ;  the  second  of  Floia 
the  third  of  Jupiter,  Juno,  and  Minerva.    \^In  Verr.  5,  14.) 

14.  Commovebar.  "  Was  alarmed.** — Casu.  "  From  the  opera 
tion  of  lot.*'  The  praetor  urbanus,  whose  duty  it  was  to  preside  at 
the  Ludi  ApolUnares,  was  appointed  by  lot ;  that  is,  the  two  praeton, 
after  their  election,  determined  by  casting  lots,  which  of  them 
ehoald  be  praetor  urbaiius,  which  praetor  peregrimiM^  and  which 
should  exercise  the  other  jurisdictions. 

15.  NikU  adversatam.  •*  Proved  of  no  injury,**  i.  e.  in  your  ap- 
plication for  the  consulship.  Cicero  asks,  whether  Salpicius  doea 
not  think  that  the  silver  scene,  wiiich  Murena  exhibited  vvhen  praetoCi 
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gimmed  the  latter  numerous  votes,  and  facilitated  his  election  to  thel  |^3 
consular  office.     Compare  note  12. 

16.  Sit  par  forensis  opera  militariy  &c.  "  Let  the  larours  of 
the  bar  be  equal  to  those  of  the  camp,  let  the  vote  of  die  citizen  be 
equal  to  that  of  the  soldier." 

17.  Inter  tiiam  et  istius  sortem.  "  Between  your  allotted  duties 
and  his."     Compare  note  14. 

18.  Hujus  sors  eafuity  &c.    "  The  sphere  of  duty,  which  fell  to 
his  lot,  was,  what  all  of  us  your  friends  wished  might  be  yours,  that 
of  dispensing  justice."     Murena,  as  has  already  been  remarked,  ob 
tained  by  lot  the  station  of  praetor  urbanuSy  an  office  which  opened 
up  for  him  a  path  to  extensive  popularity. 

19.  Gloriam  conciliate  &c.  "  The  importance  of  the  charge 
/gains  high  consideration  for  the  individual,  and  the  dispensing  of 
hberal  justice,  the  favour  of  others."  By  aequitas  is  here  meant 
a  decision  according  to  the  spirit,  rather  than  the  strict  letter,  of  the 
law.  Compare  Manutius  :  **  Recte  largitionis  nomen  ad  aequitaterf 
adjunxity  nam  saepe  quod  jus  negate  aequitas  largitur^ 

20.  AequahUitcUe  decemendi.  **  By  the  impartiality  of  his  deci- 
sions."— Lemlate  audiendi,  "  By  the  affability  with  which  he 
listens  to  all." 

1.  Ad  exlremunif  dec.  **  Is  terminated  at  last  by  the  gratification]^  |^  {^ 
derived  from  public  spectacles,"  i.  e.  after  having  received  the  ap- 
plause of  others  for  the  equity,  uprightness  and  affability  which 
characterize  his  deportment,  the  magistrate  in  question  crowns  all 

by  a  splendid  exhibition  of  public  shows. 

2.  Quid  tua  sors  t  Sulpicius  drew  for  his  lot  the  presiding  at 
trials  de  peculatUf  or  embezzlement  of  the  public  money. — Besides 
the  praetor  urbanus,  and  praetor  peregrintiSf  there  were  other 
praetors  who  each  presided  at  particular  trials  throughout  the  year ; 
namely,  one  at  trials  concerning  extortion  {de  repetundis)  ;  another 
concerning  bribery  {de  ambitu) ;  a  third  concerning  cnmes  against 
the  state  {de  majestate) ;  a  fourth  about  defrauding  the  public 
tieasuTy  {de  peculalu)  ;  <kc. 

3.  Trislisy  atrox,  &c.  "  A  gloomy,  a  harsh  one :  the  trial  of 
questions  of.  embezzlement."  Literally,  **  inquiry  into  embezzle- 
ment." Quaesiio  is  the  technical  term  for  each  of  the  special  juris- 
dictions mentioned  in  the  previous  note,  and  as  these  were  assigned 
each  to  a  particular  praetor,  for  an  entire  year,  they  were  hence 
termed  Quaestiones  perpetuae. 

4.  Squaloris.  Referring  to  the  squalid  and  neglected  garb  of  the 
sccoaed,  assumed  by  him  for  the  purpose  of  exciting  commiseration 

5   Ex  altera.    Referrinjir  to  the  side  of  the  accvLnen.— Plena  eat' 
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W^marumatqugudimou     *«  FuL  of  invoMirikBnt  and 
finrmen.** 

9.9€gmiiiJMik$MimUL     "  The  nlnctaiit  jndgM  to  fai  ibmri 
to  t^"    T^jwHeeM,  called  alao  a«#cMonw,  finmed  dM  eooDoil  if 
•   die  pnetorT  Compare  note  4,  page  49. 

7.  Seriba  damnatug,  6cc.     '<A  acribe  condemned  ;  Ibeiddkt 
cider  in  conaeqnence  alienated.*'     A  acxibe  had  beoa  coadanuii 
taj  SerYiua  for  embewlement  of  the  public  monaj,  and  tkie  kil  Urn 
the  Totea  of  the  whole  order  in  hia  application  fiar  the  eon^BlA^ 
Aa  regazda  the  acribea,  compare  note  d,  page  44. 

8.  SuHana  gr^ayieiUio  repreheiua,  *'  SyBa'a  bonnty  dmyfumii 
oC  L  e.  condemned  or  reveiaed.  Sevenl  of  G^lla'a  ■*'>«—■»*■  hal 
received  fsom  him  gifta  of  money  ficom  the  pidiiie  txeaeiirf.  Wi 
pKOceeding  waa  now  adjudged  to  be  illegal ;  andxegaxdadaajMHi^ 

9.  Frope  pars,  **  Afinoat  an  entire  part"  Schfiti  jnakoi  Mi 
the  aame  aa  magna  pars ;  and  Lambinna,  dimiiia  pan.  * 

10.  JMts  uwre  aesUmaiae,  *'  Damagea  heavily  aaened,"  L  e. 
a  heavy  amount  of  damagea  impoaed.  The  alluaion  ia  to 
Off  a  fine  awarded  by  the  praetor,  ip  favour  of  the  atate^ 
dividuals  who  had  been  convicted  of  embezzlement.  Aa  dto  aaopM* 
of  damagea  reated  with  the  praetor,  Serviua  made  many  enanlaahi 
mpoatng  heavy  auma. 

11.  Cut  placet f  oblimscitur.  "  He  to  whom  it  affords  pleuBia^ 
BOon  forgets  it."  The  reference  is  to  the  accuser. — Cui  doieinumi' 
nit.  "  He  to  whom  it  occasions  pain,  long  remembers  the  circum- 
stance," i.  e.  he  that  is  condemned. 

12.  L.  Murenae  provinda.  Transalpine  Gaul,  of  which  he  had 
charge  after  his  praetorship. — Multas  bonus  gratiaSf  dec.  ''  Broogiil 
with  it  many  opportunities  of  conferring  important  favomra,  together 
with  the  highest  reputation  to  himself." 

.  13.  Dedit  ei  facultatem  liberaliiatis  *<Put  it  in  his  power  to 
exercise  indulgence,"  i  e.  in  excusing  some  from  military  service. 
The  state  of  public  affairs  {respublica)  allowed  him  this  opportunity. 

14.  Qiuu  mymcipiis,  &c.  "  Which  are  composed  of  the  mum- 
cipal  towns  of  Umbria." — Ipsa  autem  in  GaUia,  This  ia  the  very 
neat  emendation  of  Emesti,  in  place  of  the  common  reading  ^Mi 
autem  in  Gallia.  The  province  of  Gaul  is  here  opposed  to  Umbda. 
through  which  he  was  poxeeding  to  the  former. 

15.  Ut  nostri  homines^  &c.  "  He  enabled  our  countrymen  bji 
hia  equity  and  application  to  recover  sums  of  money  which  were  b^ 
thia  time  despaked  of,"  i.  e.  debts  considered  by  this  time  aa  dea- 
perate.     Thia  readt  wa«  hrraight  about  by  mild  and  yet  effectual 
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Page, 
remedies  on  the  part  of  Marena,  so  that  he  oftei  made  both  parties, ]^  J^ 
and  not  merely  the  creditor,  his  friends. 

16.  Scilicet.  "It  is  true."— Faicor.  "This  I  am  willing  to 
allow." — Nojmullorum  amicorum,  &c.  The  zeal  of  such  friends 
cools  because  their  patrons,  by  refusing  a  province,  have  put  out  of 
their  hands  the  means  of  being  serriceable  to  their  followers  and 
dependants. 

17.  Dtsparem  forhinam,  "  Unequal  good  fortune  as  regarded 
the  afiairs  of  a  province."  Murena  held  an  important  province. 
Sulpicius  declined  altoge^er  going  to  his. 

18.  Amisso  jam  tempore,    '*  The  occasion  having  now  gone  by." 
Compare  Manutius :    "  Cum  priuterierit  occasio." — Re  integra 
<<  While  the  matter  was  as  yet  undetermined,"  i.  e.  before  the  elec 
tion  took  place. 

19    In  iis  rebus  tpsis,  &c.      Referred  to  immediately   afte* 
"  Primum  aeeusandi  terrores,  6lc,     The  part  Sulpicius  here  acte^J 
was  no  doubt  a  patriotic  one,  and  showed  "  a  spirited  senator,"  but 
it  was  not  that  of  "a  politic  candidate." 

20.  Aeeusandi  terrores  et\ninaef  6cc,  Referring  to  the  language 
of  Sulpiaus,' before  the  comitia  had  taken  place,  and  while  private 
canvassing  was  going  on.  He  expressed,  it  seems,  his  firm  de- 
termination to  impeach  any  one  of  his  competitors  who  should  have 
recourse  to  bribery.  Cicero  says  that  this  course  showed  the  man 
of  spirit,  but  it  led  the  people  to  expect  that  he  would  fail  in  his 
election,  because  he  acted  as  if  he  had  lost  all  hope  of  success,  and 
It  made  his  friends,  also  less  zealous  in  his  behalf. 

21.  A  spe  adipiscend,  "  Fromvany  hope  of  obtaining  office,  on 
the  part  of  the  candidate,"  i.  e.  as  cherished  by  the  candidate. 
Spe  adipiscendi  does  not  refer  to  the  people,  but  to  the  particular 
candidate  himself,  who  seems  by  his  desperate  conduct  and  language, 
and  by  his  threats  of  impeachment,  to  have  lost  all  jrope  in  his 
own  case. 

22.  In  uno  out  altera.  "  In  one  or  two,"  i.  e.  in  the  case  of  one 
or  two  candidates  merely.— JTonorem  desperasse.  "  To  have  de- 
spaired of  the  office  to  which  he  aspires." 

1.  QuiLergol  dice.      Cicero  now  proceeds  to  meot  anargu-]^]^ 
IKect  that  might  be  urged  by  Sulpictis  in  justification  of  his  con- 
tact ;  namely,  iiat  he  was  prompted  o  the  course  in  question  by  a 
priih  to  retaliate  upon  his*  opponents,  for  the  injury  they  had  done 
him  by  their  unfair  proceeding. 

2.  AUud  tempus  est  petendt,  dec.  "There  is  one  time  for 
soheiting  the  consulship,  ano^'ier  for  prosecuting,"  i.  e.  for  im- 
peaching candidates  who  have  been  guilty  of  corruption. 
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116    ^  Magmt  ccppttt.   <<  'VS^th  graU  numben  tttwuHng  tad. '. «» • 

Qomflrously  ftttendod  by  fidends  and  difliita.  Th«  caadidatM  nwi 
axnstomed  to  go  down  oectaioDAlly  into  the  Fomm  and  GHM|iai 
Marthu,  to  abow  tbemaehei  to  the  people  and  gun  vgtea  Ihtf 
were  accompanied  at  theae  timeaby  laii(eiinmbeiaof  Inndpai 
dopendanta.  To  eacovt  a  oandidato,  in  tbia  waj,  wm  ctaHal 
cufv,  and  hia  eacoTt  detiiicf ore*. 

4.  Inquuiiio  eaniUaU.    "ApiyingintoUieooiidiiet«£a 
cndidate,"  L  e.  to  obtain  matter  for  ia^eadunenL-^-l 
**  A  procuring."    , 

6.  Dedamatio  potiua  quam  pergabtiaii^.  "  Baolamaloif 
tiona  ratber  than  aaaidnonaly  paying  coort  to  tibe  p«opla»''  i  e. 
angry  dennnciationa  againat  zifal  eandidatea,  and.aoeiiMlicMa  aCU 
beiy,  when  one  oogfat  to  be  going  zotmd  and  .aolieitii^iPOCM>»-11i 
M  reading  waa  gaJutatio,  until  changed  by  Ghnter  to  the 
one,  which  ia  much  atnmger,  and  ia  eqorralent  to  OMMiiMm' 
— FOTalong  time  before  the  day  of  eleotkni,  the  <^ndidatea 
oored  to  gain  the  fitvour  of  the  people  by  every  popular  91%,  by  ft 
ing  round  to  their  hooaea,  ahaking  handa  with  thoae  wbom  tbayuBli 
aalnting  every  one  by  namOy  dec.  Thia  laat  waa  ^ttftwmd  a  VHf 
great  compliment,  and  hence  the  candidate  oommaiilj  bad  ak^l 
vfith  him  a  monitor  or  nomendatar,  who  whi^Mnd  in  bia.flnk 
every  body'a  name.  In  thia  way,  tabUMtio  and  persaluUtio  beooM 
general  tenns  for  all  kinds  of  canvassing,  though  literally,  they  only 
mean  the  latter. 

6.  Et  ex  vultu  candtdatorum  fcuAarUf  du:.  ''  And  try  to  make 
out  from  the  looks  of  the  candidates,  how  much  of  hope  and  re- 
sources each  may  appear  to  possess." — Anmi,  literally,  "  of  qpint," 
or  "  courage,"  for  the  approaching  contest. 

7.  Jacet.  "  He's  down."  Used  here  in  a  familiar  and  coUoqoial 
sense.  Compare  note  1,  page  103. — Abjecit  hastas,  **He  has 
given  up  the  day."  Literally,  "  he  has  flung  the  spears  aside."  A 
figurative  mode  of  expression,  borrowed  from  the  movements  of 
those  who  confess  themselves  vanquished  in  battle,  and,  in  coo- 
vequence,  throw  away  their  arms.  This  is  what  the  Greeka  called 
fdpaaris.    Compare  Erasmus^  Chil,  2,  3,  97,  p.  415.    ^ 

8.  Alium  faciam.     *'  I'll  make  another  my  candidate^" 

9.  Debilitantur.  «  Are  dispirited."  literally,  "  are  enfeebled 
in  their  efforts." — Testatam.  "  As  manifest  and  known  to  all.'! 
rhe  true  reading  here  has  been  much  disputed.  Emeeti  zetains 
teatatam^  hvit  exiggesis  deaperatam.  Lambinus  {^refen  lotem.  It 
b  t  case,  however,  where  no  emendation  whatever  appean  neeeaaarv 

10.  Opertm  ef  graHam.    *  Their  aid  and  influence," 
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1 1 .  Tolum  animum.     "  His  whole  spirit." — Non  posstt  porure,  J  jg 
**  Cannot,  when  so  situated,  employ."     The  reference  is  still  to  a 
candidate  who  despairs  of  success,  and  is  now  thinking  of  an  ha- 
peachinent  against  his  competitors. 

12.  Nonparoa  res  6cc.  *^  No  small  matter  in  itself,  but  in  real- 
ity the  most  important  of  all. 

13.  Comparare  ea.  "To  get  together  those  things,"  i.  e.  lo 
supply  yourself  with  the  means  of  driving  out,  &c. 

14.  Etiam per  alienos,  "Even  by  mere  strangers."  From  feel- 
ings of  natural  commiseration.  This  is  explained  immediately 
after. 

15.  In  capitis  periculis.  **  When  their  lives  or  privileges  are  in 
danger."  Periadum  capitis  means  not  only  "  a  capital  trial,"  in 
our  sense  of  the  term,  but  also  one  involving  the  rights  and  pnvileges 
of  a  citizen,  where,  for  example,  the  punishment  in  case  of  convic- 
tion would  be  exile,  and  not  loss  of  life.  We  have  been  compelled, 
therefore,  to  give  it  a  general  translation  here,  embodying  hgtb 
meanings.  Compare  the  remark  of  Ernesti,  {Clav.  Cic.  s.  v 
caput,)  :  "  Causae  capitales  porro,  res  capitales,  in  quibus  caput 
homims  agiturj  sunt,  cum  aliquis  m  judicium  vocatus  est  publicum, 
quo  condemnaius  locum  in  senatu,  aut  alia  sui  ordinis  conmioda, 
civitatem,  libertatemve  amittit,  solum  vertere  cogitur,  aut  vitam  adeo 
perdit.  Itaque  ^uoties  formula  hujusmodl  aj^ud  Latinos  occurrit, 
semper  de  quibus  hominibus,  de  quibusque  causis  sermo  sit,  viden- 
dum,  et  quibus  ex  legibus  causa  agatur,  iisque  quae  poenae  propo 
sitae  fuerint.   Nam  ita  demum,  capitis  quae  sit  vis,  intelligi  poterit." 

16.  Sic  intellexi.  "  Have  perceived  this." — In  petendo  studium, 
&c.  "  That  in  suing  for  office  there  is  the  most  unremitted  ardour ; 
in  defending  another,  the  most  anxious  zeal ;  in  accusing,  the  most 
active  exertion,"  i.  e.  that  suing  for  office  requires  the  most  unre- 
mitted ardour,  &c. 

17.  Sic  statuo.  "  I  maintain  this."  The  literal  idea  of  f^o/uo, 
when  taken  in  this  sense,  is  to  set  or  place  a  thing  in  a  particular 
position,  witi;.  the  determination  of  keeping  it  there  as  far  as  we 
may  be  able. 

18.  Ut  idem,  &c.  '*  That  the  same  individual  can,  wnti  suf- 
ficient diligence,  prepare  the  materials  for  an  impeachment,'  and  ar- 
range an  application  for  the  consulship,"  i.  e.  at  one  and  the  same 
time. — Adomare  accusationem  literally  means,  to  furnish  or  supply 
%n  accusation  with  what  may  be  requisite  for  its  success. 

19.  Unum.     "  The  weight  of  merely  one  of  these." 

1.  Cum  te  de  curriculo^  &c.      "When  you  turned  offfiromjjg 
iho  career  of  a  candidate.'     Curriculum  properly  denotes  a  cbarict- 
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I  |g  come,  or  race,  and  is  here  figaratiyely  applied  to  the  contatc  b« 

^e  consulship. 

2.  In  istam  aceusandi  demintiaHonem,  '<  Upon  that  annmmc» 
ment  of  your  intention  to  accuse." — In  ista  raikme.  **  In  tint 
enoployment,"  i.  e.  in  getting  ready  the  materials  for  an  impeachmeot. 
S.  Legem  amlntuf,  &c.  **  You  earnestly  solicited  a  law  agiiai 
linbeiy ;  although  Uiere  was  one  already  for  you,"  L  e.  although 
there  was  a  law  of  this  nature  already  in  existence,  Dam^  tha 
Calpumian. 

4.  Era!  enim,  &c.  "  For  there  was  the  Calpumian^  coached 
in  terms  of  very  great  severity."  Passed  A.  U.  C.  686.  Con^sie 
chapter  32,  and  consult  Legal  Index. 

5.  GestuM  ett  mos.  "  Regard  was  paid.^'  More  literally,  "obe- 
dience was  paid,"  L  e.  a  new  law  was  passed,  as  you  entreated. 
This  new  law  against  bribery  was  the  TuUian,  proposed  by  Cicae 
himself,  and  which  inflicted,  in  addition  to  the  punishments  ordained 
by  the  previous  laws  on  this  subject,  the  penalty  of  ten  years  exile 
Consult  Legal  Index. 

6.  Sed  iota  ilia  lex,  6lc.     **  Now  that  whole  law  would  pe^ 
baps  have  armed  your  accusation  with  new  terrors,  if  yon  had  haif 
an  accused  person  to  deal  with,  who  was  actually  guilty  t  as  it  was. 
however,  it  only  served  to  oppose  your  application  for  the  consul- 
ship," i.  e.  if  you  had  had  a  real  offender  to  impeach,  and  not  Mnrena, 
the  Tullian  law  might  have  done  some  good,  in  making  your  accasa 
tion  the  more  formidable,  and  his  punishment  the  more  severe.   But, 
having  only  an  innocent  man  like  Murena  to  threaten  with  the  penal- 
ties of  that  law,  you  merely  injured  your  cause  with  the  people,  wl 
regarded  your  conduct  toward  my  client  as  the  offspring  of  a  via 
dictive  spirit. 

7.  Gravior.  He  means  more  severe  than  that  already  preserved 
by  the  Calparnian  and  other  laws, — In  plcbem.  Referring  to  those 
of  the  common  people,  who  should  suffer  themselves  to  be  corrupted 
by  any  candidate. 

8.  Commoti  animi  tenuiorum.  '*  The  minds  of  the  lower  orders 
were  alarmed."     The  consequence  was  that  he  lost  their  votes. 

9.  ExsUium  in  nostrum  ordinem.  "  The  penalty  of  exile  ¥\as 
entreated  by  you  against  our  own  order,"  i.  e.  against  those  senaton 
who  should  be  guilty  o^  bribery. — Concessit.  The  punishment  of 
ten  years  exile  was  or  !aincd. 

10.  Sed  non  lihcnter^  &c.  "  But  it  was  with  reluctance  that,  Ji 
accordance  with  your  suggestion,  they  decreed  greater  severity 
against  the  order  at  large."  Literally  *  they  unwillingly  established 
a  harsher  condition  for  our  cemmon  foi  jne." — ^nrtunae  commiim 
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relers  to  the  common  conditioa  of  the  order,  and  not,  as  some  er-  J^  1  ({ 
roneoully  explain  it,  to  the  lower  classes  of  the  people.     We  must 
supply  omnium  senatomm  diitei  Jortunae  communij  as  Sylvius  does. 

11.  Morbi  excusationiy  &c.  "A  punishment  was  annexed  to 
every  excuse  of  illness."  The  allusion  here  is  extremely  doubtful, 
and  we  have  nothing  to  guide  us  but  mere  conjecture.  *  Manutius 
thinks,  that  Servius  got  a  law  passed  with  the  consent  of  the  senate, 
ordering  all  persons  to  be  present  at  the  consular  comitia,  and 
directing,  that  the  excuse  of  illness  should  not  be  received,  to  ac- 
count for  a  person's  absence,  but  that  he  should  be  punished  for 
non-attendance.  Emesti,  however,  gives  a  more  reasonable  inter- 
pretation. He  thinks  that  the  enactment  in  question  was  aimed  at 
(he  judges,  witnesses,  and  others,  whose  presence  might  be  deemed 
of  importance  in  a  trial  for  bribery.  These  were  punished  if  they 
stayed  away,  and  the  excuse  of  illness  was  not  taken.  The  object 
of  the  law  was  to  guard  against  any  improper  collusion,  which  might 
defeat  the  ends  of  justice. 

12.  Voluntas  offensa  multorum,  &c.  "The  friendly  feelings, 
which  many  had  entertained  towards  you,  were  hurt  at  this,  since 
they  must  either  exert  themselves  to  attend  court  to  the  detriment 
of  their  health,  or  else,  in  addition  to  the  evil  of  illness,  the  other 
advantages  of  life  must  be  abandoned  by  them,"  i.  e.  the  other  ad- 
vantages of  life  besides  health. — ^From  the  language  here  employed 
by  Cicero,  Emesti  thinks,  that  the  penalty  to  be  inflicted  on  those, 
who  gave  the  excuse  of  illness,  was  an  exclusion  from  office  and 
&om  the  other  rights  and  privileges  of  citizens. 

13.  Haec  quis  tulitl  "Who  proposed  the  law  enactmg  all 
this  1"  Literally,  "  who  proposed  those  things  »"  The  answer  of 
course  is  Cicero  himself. — From  this  passage  it  would  appear,  that 
all  the  enactments  which  have  just  been  enumerated  by  Cicero, 
were  contained  in  the  provisions  of  the  Tullian  law. 

14.  Is  quty  (Stc.  Cicero,  as  consul,  proposed  the  law  in  question 
to  the  people,  in  accordance  with  the  direction  of  the  senate  and  the 
wishes  of  Sulpicius,  although  he  himself  by  no  means  approved  of 
the  measure.  Hence  we  have  adopted  Schutz's  emendation,  qut 
minims  proharat,  in  place  of  the  common  reading  cui  minims  prod- 
frant.  Emesti  retains  the  common  lection,  but  condemns  it  in  hb 
ajtes  as  inconect.  *^  VtUgatim  quidem  verum  non  est.  Cicerom 
^uidem  ista  non  nocehantf  aurnocere  poterani.^*  ^ 

15.  JllOj  ^uae  mea  summa  vduntatCf  <&c.     "  Think  you  that  the 
|}llowing,  which  a  crowded  senate  rejected  to  my  very  great  satis 
^tion,  were  only  moderate  impediments  to  your  application  for  the 
eonsulship  ?"     Literally,   *  opposed  you  in  a  moderate  degree  * 
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116  ^^*  Om^MomtmnijfrMgimwKii.  *' XpnaamaonBwimaaio^^ 
of  votos.**  TIm  atual  utmgtmmA  tt  the  comitia  egotomh,  «nf 
far  the  centuriM  of  die  fint  cUm  to  give  their  votee  in  ordet^  mi 
dien  the  oentorwi  of  the  other  claaees,  tiler  them,  nb  wm 
flifoiixeble  to  btiheij ;  for  if  a  majority  of  votee  hed  been  pnw>i«wrf 
in  aaj  eentinj,  it  cooM  eeeily  be  eseertained  hf  tiie  T€fe  of  Ik 
eeuturjr,  on  die  day  of  election,  whether  it  hid  fidfiBed  ite  ikmm  tf 
the  beigain  or  not  In  oider  to  prevent  1hii»  Sente  pnopOMi  li 
die  eenate,  that  all  die  votes  of  all  the  eeotoiiae  ahoiild  be 
ed  aa  thrownonto  comnion,  that  is,  diat  thtf  old  oider 
die  centoiiea  in  anceeasion  ahoold  not  be  obeerved,  but  tfaiCrtek- 
dtvidual  citizena  ahoald  be  called  upon  for  their  voteay  in  noi 
oipder  whatever,  but  as  it  were  eonfoaedly.  Hence  tlia 
.  confiuionem  tufragiorum*  Two  advantagea  wooldreealt  fioBtUi 
new  aiiangement  Fixat,  it  could  not  be  ascertained  kmrapHh 
tfeolar  centmj  voted,  die  difierent  indtvidaala  couipuiim  it  Umg 
scattered  throo^^iout  the  great  body  (tf  voters;  end. In  At  MB 
place,  the  vote  of  each  citizen  coonted  equally,  wliidli  unt  aoidn 
case  under  the  old  system.  Compare  note  I7,pagn  Tl^^llt 
senate  rejected  the  proposition. 

17.  Prorogaiioneml^iia ManUjae,  "Aneztenriont 
anlaw,"  I  e.  whichamoohted  in&ct'toan  eztension  of 
(/theManilianlaw.  By  frorogcutio  legit  is  meant  the  eiteiidii|f  ef  ti 
provisions  of  a  law,  so  as  to  make  these  same  pioyiaions  if|ily  m 
some  other  case,  not  originally  contemplated  by  those  who  pasnd 
the  law  in  the  first  instance. — Servius  had  not  asked  for  an  eacto&> 
sion  of  this  law,  but  Cicero,  in  order  to  excite  some  degree  of  odi- 
mn  against  the  former  say  8  that  his  proposition  aboat  blending  the 
votes  was  equivalent  to  an  extension  of  this  statute.  The  1^«w«1mw 
law,  here  alluded  to,  was  proposed  by  the  same  Manxlias,  mbo 
brought  forward  the  other  law  of  the  same  name,  for  investing  Pooh 
pey  with  the  charge  of  the  Mithridatic  war.  The  Manilian  hw, 
which  we  are  at  present  considering,  however,  allowed  freedmen  to 
vote  in  all  the  tribes,  whereas,  previously  to  this,  they  voted  in  soms 
one  of  the  four  city-tribes  only.  This  law  was  veiy  mpopoht 
with  the  upper  classes  at  Rome,  since  it  made  the  freedmen  etpuX 
with  the  free  citizens,  and  the  favour  of  the  former  wonld  have  to 
be  sought  as  carefully  at  elections,  bi^the  haughty  patriciaos,  ss  that 
of  the'latter.  {Ascon.  in  Or.  pro  ^mel.)  Now  the  {»opositiOD 
made  by  Servius,  about  confounding  together  the  votes^  wonld  have 
had  the  effect  of  making  the  votes  of  the  lowest  of  thepec^lB  eqnal 
to  those  of  the  highest,  and  in  this  sense  Cicero  says  it  wonld  have 
been  in  fact  an  extension  of  thn  Manilian  law,  which  made  Ihe  votes 
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•1  fiefedmen  eqia]  to  those  of  freemen.     This  is  merely  saidf-how-]^  Jg 
ever,  to  bring  Sulpicius  into  odium  with  those  who  regarded  the 
Manihan  law  itself  in  so  unfavonrable  a  light. 

18.  Aequationem  gratiae,  dec.  **  An  equalizing  of  influence,  of 
rank,  of  suffirages."  Such  would  have  been  the  result,  according 
to  Cicero,  of  the  proposition  of  Scrvius  ;  amounting,  in  effect,  to  a 
perfect  levelUng  system. 

1^  Homines  konesU.  "  Men  of  honourable  standing.'* — Crration, 
*' Of  influence." 

20.  Dignitatis  et  gratiae.  "  Of  rank  and  influence."  By  dig 
Httas  is  here  meant  the  degree  of  consideration  in  which  an  individ- 
aal  would  be  held,  who  had  exerted  his  influence  in  favour  of  any 
particular  candidate,  in  case  that  individual  were  elected  to  oflSce  ; 
and  gratia  denotes  the  influence  so  exerted.  Compare  MantUhtSf 
ad  loc. 

21.  Idem  editictos  judiceSf  &c.  "  You  likewise  wished,  that  the 
judges  should  be  named  by  the  parties."  The  JtidiceSy  or  "judges," 
as  the  term  is  accustomed  to  be  translated,  were  in  fact  a  kind  of 
jury,  though  far  more  numerous.  They  formed  a  species  of  council, 
over  which  the  praetor  presided,  and  were  called  his  assessores.  In 
ordinary  cases,  they  were  chosen  by  lot.  But  sometimes  the  law 
allowed  the  accuser  and  defendant  to  select  them,  in  which  case 
they  were  said  judices  edere^  and  the  judges  themselves  were  called 
editicii.  Thus,  by  the  Servilian  law  against  extortion,  the  accuser 
was  ordered  to  name  100  from  the  whole  number  o(  persons  who 
were  liable  to  be  called  upon  as  judices  for  that  year,  and  from  that 
100  the  defendant  was  to  choose  50.  By  the  Licinian  law,  de  sodor 
litiisy  the  accuser  was  allowed  to  name  the  judices  from  the  people 
at  large.  Whatever  checks  there  might  be  on  this  strange  practice, 
we  should  view  it  at  the  present  day  as  one  of  the  surest  means  of 
subverting  all  justice. — S^ervius  wished,  according  to  Cicero,  thio 
moile  of  selecting  judices  to  be  extended  to  trials  of  bribery,  and 
the  latter  immediately  afler  states  the  evil  that  would  have  resulted 
from  such  an  arrangement. 

22.  Ut  occulta  odia,  6lc,  "  In  orddr  that  the  private  animosities 
of  citizens*  which  are  now  confined  within  the  bounds  of  silent  die- 
like might  breuc  forth,"  du:.  Cicero  means,  that,  if  an  accuser 
were  to  le  allowed  to  select  the  judices,  it  would  be  a  very  easy 
matter  for  persons  to  accuse  and  effect  the  condemnation  of  iUostii- 
out  individuals,  who  chanced  to  have  incurred  their  hatred. 

28.  Adipiscendi  ohsaepiehani.     "  They  obstructed  that  of  attaia* 
ng  to  the  consulship."    After  adipiscendi  supply  eonsulatum, 
24    Ex  omnibus  itta  plaga  maxima.    **That  greatest  of  aS 
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116  <^0"°^"  i-  ^  t^  mortal  Uow. — HorUimo.    HoiUmkm  |ni 
Gnsfos  wero,  u  has  already  beoa  lemaikud,  engaged  on  tlM  «■■■ 

aide  with  Cicero  in  thia  eaae. 
25.  Dwiar  loeut  iicendi.    "  A  iDore  difficuk  taak  in  T"^Tg  " 

117  ^*  ^^  *'*  t^remOf  dec.    <*Iyiii  cloeiDg^  ahonkl  not  ]iaf«i» 
handle  mexely  aome  particolar  part  of  the  caae,  hot  kt  atata  wba^ 

•rer  might  aeem  fit  to  me,  respecting  the  aflUr  at  tatgtty"  L  e.  (  « 
the  doamg  ^Maker,  what  Hortenaiiia  and  Craaana  have  gOM^pnt 
the  whole  case  with  so  much  ability,  should  be  compelled  to  Uaw 
in  the  same  track,  and  not  be  allowed  to  diacnaa  manly  Mriia  pn^ 
tienlar  head  of  this  caose,  although.the  latter  amusement  wiMddb* 
aaner  fax  me,  and  certain^  more  agreeable  to  yd^    , 

2.  Lapu  in  iudenii  &c.  "  Whenfore,  I  am  vpw  oeeagkAiMi 
almost  the  aame  tofuics  that  they  were,  and,  aa  fiur  aa  liaa  inmy  pon^ 
er,  I  stri?e  to  &cilitate  the  decision  which  you  in  yonr  wiadom  wM 
make."  Cicero  means,  that,  being  cooqpelled  to  go  ow  IIm  wtam 
groond  which  had  been  travelled  by  hiapredeceaaony  ha.oidasiOHi 
to  do  thia  in  aoch  a  way,  that  it  may  serve  aa  a  fasiaf  nerngMttiiim 
of  the  most  important  pointa  in  the  cause,  and  tfana  randsrtliiqBlHit 
the  less  burdoisame  m  coming  to  a  decisioiL-^LambiiiiiS' 
tepietaii  in  one  of  hia  MSS.,  which  has  been  foond  ako  in 
and  hence  conjectured  saiietalh  ao  that  oect^rro  aafialall,  d^  vt 
mean,  **  I  strive  to  diminish  as  much  aa  I  can  the  satiety  yon>JBHl 
necessarily  feel,"  i.  c.  having  to  go  over  the  same  topics,  I  do  so  at 
briefly  as  possible.  There  i9  a  good  deal  to  be  said  in  favour  of  this 
reading,  although  it  is  condemned  very  decidedly  by  Emeiti,  and  is 
followed  by  a  very  few.  Emesti,  however,  is  wrong  in  the  exjdaoi- 
tion  which  he  gives  of  the  whole  passage,  as  may  be  seen  from  die 
remarks  of  Schutz. — The  verb  occurro,  it  must  be  remembered,  is 
here  used  in  the  sense  of  juvo. 

3.  Qttam  te  securimt  6lc.  **  What  an  axe  do  you  think  you  hid,** 
i.  e.  only  think  what  an  axe  yon  laid. 

4.  Deposita  atque  ahjecta  peiiHone.  '' Your  a^iplication  for  the 
consulship  being  given  up,  and  cast  aside  as  of  no  value,"  L  e.  at 
quite  hopeless.  This  retiring  from  the  contest,  on  the  part  of  Sol> 
picius,  would  cause  Catiline's  party  to  rally,  and  inspire  them  widi 
the  hope  of  success,  and  would  alarm  many  lest  that  hofp^  might  be 
reahzed.  These  last  would  therefore  throw  the  we^^t  c^  theif 
influence  into  the  scale  of  Murena  and  Silanus. 

6.  Jnquirere.  "Collecting information." — OhservoMoncM,  **Toia 
investigations,"  i.  e.  your  inquiries  as  to  who  had  given  and  vidioie- 
eeived  bribes.  Compare  Manutius ;  *^  Quis  largireiurp  fuiw  «t* 
cn^psrsr. 
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6.  Tevnjicationes,     **  The  depositions  that  were  made."— 'jS^-  X 17 
iucHones  ieslium.     "  The  taking  aside  of  witnesses/'  i.  e.  the  be« 

ing  closeted  with  them,  in  order  to  arrango  their  testimony  for  the 
approaching  trial. 

7.  Secessionem  subseriptorum.  **  The  consultations  of  the  ac- 
cusers.*' literally,  "the  going  apart  of  the  accusers."  The 
principal  accuser  was  called  accusatOTf  and  those  who  joined  in  the 
accusation  subscriplores,  from  their  subscribing  their  names  to.  the 
mipeachment. 

8.  Indicibus  atque  sicarUs.  ."By  informers  and  assassins." 
Graeyius  finds  it  difficult  to  .understand  who  are  meant  by  '*  inform- 
ers" in  this  case.  The  answer  is  an  easy  one.  They  were  false 
accusers  and  at  the  same  time  worthless  persons,  whom  Catiline 
kepi  around  him  for  the  purpose  of  harassing  and  intimidating  the 
good.  Compare  Ernestif  Clav.  Cic.  s.  y.  and  Cicero's  language 
respecting  Clodius,  (pro  Sext.  44) :  "  Qui  stipatus  semper  siocaiis^ 
septus  amuUiSf  munitus  indicibus  fuit.** 

9.  CoUegae  mei,      Antonius.      Compare  Sallast,  {B.  C.  21) 
^  Petere  constUatum  C.  Anioniumj  quern  sibi  eoUegam  fore  speror 
re/,  hominem  et  familiarem"  &c.,  and  also,  (c.  26)  :  **  Adhoc  col- 
legam  suum  ArUoniumf"  &c. 

10.  Arretinorum  et  Fesulanorum,  Compare  Or.  in  Cat.  2, 9.^ 
Quam  turbam,  &c.  "  Which  crowd,  most  motley  in  its  character, 
certain  individuals,  who  had  been  sujSerers  by  the  calamities  of  Syl- 
la's  times,  served  to  diversify,"  i.  e.  one  might  see  scattered  through 
out  this  motley  group,  and  serving  to  make  the  contrast  more  con- 
spicuous, certain  persons  who  had  lost  their  all  during  the  proscrip- 
tions of  Sylla,  and  who  were  now,  as  desperate  men,  following  a 
desperate  leader. 

11.  Perculsi.  The  common  text  has  percussi.  But  per  cut  si  \a 
the  true  reading.  When  speaking  of  the  blow  of  calamity,  where 
tho  mind  and  feelings  are  of  course  involved,  the  Roman  writers  use 
fercello  ;  when  veferring  to  mere  bodily  injury  they  employ  percutio, 
Henfee  the  distinction  which  Bentley  lays  down,  ad  Horat.  Epod, 
11,  2,  that  percutere  is  the  weaker  term,  and  denotes  merely  to 
•tidke^  whereas  percellere  means  "  to  stun,"  "  to  prostrate"  as  it 
were. 

12.  Domi  conditus.  "  Laid  up  for  him  at  home."  A  forcible 
expression.  The  consulship  appeared  to  Catiline  to  be  as  fully  in 
his  possession  as  any  article  of  property  under  his  own  roof, 
and  aU  that  remained  for  him  to  do  was  to  put  forth  his  hand  and 
take  it  when  the  occasion  required. 

13.  AecusiUorem  suum     Because  Sulpieiut  had  declared  hia 
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I  ^ij^  intention  to  bring  to  trial  eveiy  one  who  ahotid  tenploy  inpiop 
er  means  in  canvaseing  for  the  conaolriup. 
14.  Me^^iMieM.     ««0f  the  public  welftze." — fkeimw 
Supply  eoiuul, 

16.  P^renhmtseni,   «'  Had  apiead  abioad.*'— lii  eonctoc 
ika.    At  the  house  of  Laeca.     Or,  in  (kti,  1,  4L 

16.  Eum,  gut  ipse  muer  uatt,  AUoding  to  bmiMUl.-  IVl 
student  will  nuiik  the  me  of  the  sobjanetive  hen  bj  Ofioen^  nAs  ii 
qnoting  the  sentiments  and  language  of  Catiline.  So  ntgmMi  M 
tiie  pravions  clause;  *      '      . 

17.  Integrorum  et  foriunatorum.  '*  Of  those  who  mm  wmr 
jmed  and  fortunate.'*  Meaning  the  nppef  chases  aod  the  wwllhy 
Iniegrorum  is  here  opposed  to  seueios,  and  fortitnMionmio  wmtmm. 

18.  Conaumpta  r^pUre.  **To  repair  tfaeur  ezhansted  fbrtanaa." 
^•Erepta.  "  What  had  been  wrested  from  them,"  i  e.  by  tiie  cp* 
piession  and  power  of  the  anstocracj.  Conqiare  OatiliDitfi  jpMcl 
in  Sallust,  {B,  C.  c.  20) :  *'  Itaqtte  omms  graHa,  poUnlia,  kotm, 
imiiae  apud  Hlot  ntrUf**  dec. 

118     ^'  ReferenU  tne.     *' On  my  motion."     Move  UtMEaSfy  *^I n 
ferring  die  matter  to  than  for  thehr  consideiation."  Gieaini^  m  eoB 
sol,  laid  this  subject  before  the  senate.    Compare,  as  ragtcdilAKil 
fiur  to  which  he  alludes,  note  5,  page  3. 

2.  CaHlinam  excitavi.  **  I  called  upon  CaUfine."  Tin  Etna 
force  of  excitavi,  **  I  caused  to  rise,"  has  reference  to  the  cnstoni 
that  prevailed  in  the  Roman  senate  of  a  member^s  always  nung 
when  he  had  any  remark  to  make,  and  his  remaining  up  until  he  hao 

'finished  the  observations  he  had  to  offer. 

3.  Apertissimus.  "  Very  open  in  his  declarations." — Indieami 
atque  induit.  "  Owned  the  charge  and  plunged  into  the  very  mid# 
of  the  snare."  Indicate  differs  from  eonfiieri  in  denoting  a  vohm 
tary  and  ready  confession.  Compare  the  remark  of  Donatus,  {ad 
Terent.  Adelph.  prol.  4) :  **  Indicat  is  qui  de  se  volens  aliquid,  d 
de  aliis  etiarn^  prodit :  red  conJUetur,  qui  de  se  taciturn,  ei  gm  m- 
vitus." — ^With  regard  to  induit,  in  this  passage,  it  may  be  zemazked, 
that  it  is  a  metaphor  taken  from  the  deer  plunging  into  the  nets  sst 
for  it.  Catilme  plunges  into  the  veiy  midst  of  the  danger,  boldljr 
and  fearlessly,  although  he  sees  it  full  before  him.  Compare  Or,  in 
Verr.,  (4.  42) :  **  Videte  in  quot  se  htqueos  induerit,  quorum  ei 
nuUo  se  unquam  expediretJ** 

4.  Duo  corpora,  dec.  Compare  note  6,  page  3. — Unum  ifMf.. 
dlEC  The  first  of  these  denotes  the  senatorial  party  widi  Ciceio  at 
its  head ;  the  other  the  advocates  for  a  change  of  afiain,  whs 
Catiline  promises  shall  not  be  without  a  head. 
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Page. 
h.  Congctnuit  senatU9  frequens.      "A  crowded  senate  oroKe  JJg 
forth  into  one  groan  of^dignation."    The  student  will  note  the 
force  of  the  compound  verb. — Pro  ret  iiidignitate.       •  Considering 
the  indignity  of  the  insult.*' 

6.  Turn  erupit  e  senaiu,  &c.  What  the  senate  decieed  against 
Catiline,  on  this  occasion,  does  not  appear,  but  most  probably  from 

he  words  here  employed,  and  from  his  going  to  the  Campus  Martins 
as  a  candidate,  no  measures  of  any  importance  were  taken  against 
him.  Dio  Cassius,  indeed,  says  that  he  did  not  venture  to  persist 
in  his  application  for  the  consulsljp,  bting  deterred  by  the  law  which 
had  been  passed  against  bribeiy,  but  Sallust  (c.  26)  merely  remarks 
that  his  application  proved  unsuccessful.  Plutarch  states  express- 
ly, that  he  stood  for  the  consular  office  on  this  occasion.  (Ft/. 
Cfc.  c.  14.) 

7.  Faucis  ante  dtehu.  Sallust  states  that  Catiline  uttered  the 
threat  here  alluded  to  on  the  occasion  of  Cicero's  first  oration  agaihst 
him.  Cicero's  authority,  however,  is  of  greater  weight,  and  he 
gives  the  same  account  in  his  Oratcr^  37,  129.  Florus  and  Vale- 
rius Maximus  agree  with  Sallust. 

8.  Sed  ruina.  **  But  by  ruins."  Alluding  to  the  custom  of 
stopping  the  progress  of  a  fire,  when  ordinary  means  fail,  by  de- 
mohshing'the  buildings  in  the  vicinity. 

9.  Et  cum  ilia  lata,  6cc.  Compare  note  3,  page  5. — JVion  qitde 
me  tegeret.  "  Not  that  it  might  protect  me."  When  Cicero  says' 
that  Catiline  aimed  only  at  the  head  and  neck  of  his  victims,  he 
must  be  understood  as  alluding  figuratively  to  his  cruel  conduct 
during  the  proscription  of  SyUa,  when  the  heads  if  their  political 
antagonists  were  brought  in  by  the  assassins  of  party.  Consult 
Historical  Index,  s.  v.  Catilina. 

10.  Remissiorem,     *^  Relaxing  your  ardour." 

11.  Magna  est  autem,  &c.  This  appears  at  first  view,  harsh  Lar 
tinity,  since  two  epithets  are  seldom  if  ever  employed,  unless  cne 
of  them  come  in  as  a  participle.  Magna,  however,  is  not  in  fact  an 
epithet  of  indinatio,  but  a  predicate  of  repentina  inclituUio,  '^Of 
great  importance  is  a  sudden  turn  of  popular  feeling,"  &c.  Com- 
pare Emesti  ad  loc. 

12.  Ad  mrum  bonum.      Such  as  Mureria  is. — Mulfis  aliis  adju 
wuntts,  &c.     Thes6  are  enumerated  immediately  after. 

4.  Modestissima.    "  Characterized  by  the  utmost  self-control."  ]^  ]  Q 
'^Isegatione.     **  His  lieutenancy  under  Lucullus." 

2.  Praetura  probata  injure,  &c.  The  praetorship  of  Murena  is 
here  considered  in  its  three  different  aspects,  the  dispensing  of  juS' 
tice^  the  exhibiting  of  public  shows,  wz-d  the  province  that  followed 
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^J^Kmdtoi   **  wppiond  of  tt  wgiided  Ae  dkch«g»  oC  ito  jnJwM 
dolm,  •ccgptaJ)la  fertile  ;wMie  ■hows  r^fifrtadwMi it,  wpfJiiJ 
with  «nnj  tiiiiig  rBqninta  m  regtided  te  pvovliioe  tfaik  wicc<»4 
ed."    By  amare  fromndam  is  meant,  to  tnpi^  a  profiDM  witt 
•feiy  tfabg  thtt  may  tend  to  gire  it  effieieney  in  ite  eofenl  ofMim. 
tione,  and  eoneidention  in  the  eyee  of  thoee  wlio  eomo'iindv  ito 
jnriedietiott.    Ckmipaie tiie  ezid«Mtion of FMsciokli :  **QiiMieiio- 
▼ineJem  eat,  tx  Setuthu  eontuUodtetmmreemfiimmiHtmm  tmmanm, 
H  m  9t^peniiumf  item  witicitm  m  UgMtoa  H  mmtwimm^  Htwdmm 
ytint  frenncimt  fimst^  juru^keHonU formam  modmmpuf  gfrnuwi 
hir€f  gi  hupumoU  «2m,  fUM  htmm  el  emtiid  erenl  lnm/rpeiMfiif 
^mif  ium  magistratiU  utm  reg9iuL**     Conefllft  ebo  JBlmeflf^  Ofai. 
Cie,  s.  T.  oTMre. 
8.  PerpurgatUM.  -    "  Fqlly  deaied  np.** — Ah  tie  pd  mmtf,  te 

'      Refening  to  Hortensiiie  and  Ciaseoe. 

4.  PottefNtiie.  Aieociated  in  the  accneatiai  with  Bai^tmm  mi 
Cato.    Conenlt  Introductory  remaxke. 

5.  De  divuorum  iniieua,  dee.     **Coneeniing  tiio 
made  respecting  the  distiibutora  of  bribee,  and  the  aimw  of 
that  had  bemi  seized  in  their  handa.*'    The  iftetterm  wen 
enqployed  fiy  the  eandidatee  to  distfihate  bribes.      Tlua^ 
ill^ral,  was  often  done :  and  was  pnctised,  on  cmn  orraeioii, 
Caesar,  with  the  approbation  of  Cato  himself. 

6.  Ser.  SiUpicio.  Son  of  Sulpiclus,  the  accuser,  and  oneof  ths 
tubacriptores.  Compare  Manatius :  «  Quis  non  itaettigii^  Ser. 
Sulpieii  JUium  ngnificari  1  qui  et  cum  Postumio  tt  CaUme,  ptiri, 
Murenam  aectmanti  subscripserat,^* 

7.  De  equitum  centuriis.  These  are  centuries  that  eompoaed 
the  whole  body  of  the  equites.  They  were  eighteen  in  nnmber, 
and  voted  in  the  first  class.  If  unanimous  in  their  agreement  with 
that  class^  the  election  was  decided.  (Compare  note  17,  page  71.) 
Hence  the  importance  attached  to  their  vote  by  the  respectiTO  can- 
didates. L.  Natta,  Murena*s  step-son,  had  invited  them  to  a  ban- 
quet, and  this  was  alleged  to  have  been  done  with  the  view  of  se- 
curing their  vote. 

8.  A  studiis  ambttianis.  "  From  the  pursuits  of  ambttxm."'--' 
Seeuti  sun$.  •   "  Have  courted." 

9.  Neque  hujus  evenktm  fortunamque.  "  Nor  the  fate  and  eoD- 
dition  of  my  friend,"  i.  e.  die  hard  lot  which  is  his. 

10.  Unum  adseendere  gradum^  &c.  The  father,  the  giani* 
fiither,  and  others  of  the  progenitors  of  Mnrena,  had  held  the  office 
of  praetor ;  but  the  consulship  had  not  hitherto  been  attained  to  b* 
Vfff  of  the  fomilv. 
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Pige. 

1 1 .  £&.  quae  relicta,  &a     The  Aonourable  name  left  him  by  his  J^  1 9 
fathers  — Haec  quae  ab  ipso,  &c.     The  honours  confened  for  pre- 
vious services  rendered  to  his  count/y  by  Murena  himself,  exclusive 

of  the  consulship. 

12.  Proptet  studrum  novae  laudis.  ^*  On  account  of  his  eager 
pursuit  of  a  new  honour.*'  Literally ,  "  of  a  new  source  of  praise.'' 
The  reference  is  to  the  consulship.  Compare  note  10. — Veteris 
fortunae.  The  honours  he  had  enjoyed  previous  to  the  consulship, 
and  which  have  ahready  been  alluded  to,  in  the  words  "  haec  quae 
ab  ipso  porta  sufU." 

13.  Odio  inimicitiarum.  ~  '*  Through  the  Hatred  engendered  by 
private  animosity." — Qui  studio  aceusandif  &c.  Cicero  means, 
that  Murena's  old  friihds  have,  through  their  ill-timed  and  misdirec- 
ted zeal  for  impeaching,  been  induced  to  become  his  accusers. 

14.  Non  injuria  L.  Mureruu,  &c.  "  Not  by  any  personal  injury 
received  from  Licinius  Murena,  but  by  a  contest  with  him  for  pre- 
ferment." 

15  Paternus  amicus.  "An  hereditary  friend,"  i.  e.  whose 
father  and  Murena's  had  been  friends.  The  sons  inherited  the  friend- 
ship of  their  parents. — Some  commentators  make  Postumius  him- 
self a  friend  of  Murena's  father,  and  translate  paternus  amicus 
**  his  father's  friend."  This,  however,  cannot  be  correct,  since 
Postumius  was  younger  than  Murena  the  son. 
^  16.  Qui  necessitudiniSf  &c.  "  Who  has  assigned  in  fact  very 
many  grounds  for  intimate  friendship  between  them,  has  been  un 
able  to  mention  a  single  one  for  enmity,"  v  c.  in  all  that  he  has  said 
on  this  part  of  the  subject,^  Postumius  has  only  shown  the  more 
clearly  that  he  and  Murena  were  intimate  friends,  and  consequently 
that  he  ought  not  to  be  here  as  his  accuser. 

1.  Ser.  Sulpicius.      Son  of  Sulpicius  the  accuser. — Sodalislfytt 
fdii.     "  The  companion  of  his  son,"  i.  e.  of  Murena's  son.     The 

son  of  Sulpicius  and  the  son  of  Murena  the  accused  had  been  com 
panions 

2.  Uujus  ingenio,  &c.  **  By  the  exercise  of  whose  talents  all 
his  father's  friends  ought  only  to  be  rendered  the  more  safe."  The 
reference  is  to  the  son  of  Sulpicius,  who  ought  not,  according  to 
Cicero,  to  be  here  accusing,  and  endangering  the  safety  of  an  old 
friend  of  his  father's,  but  ought  rather  to  rx^t  himself  in  behalf  of 
that  friend.  The  reproof  is  extremely  delicate.  The  son  of 
Sulpicius,  when  he  finds  his  father  at  variance  with  an  old  friend) 
ought  to  do  his  best  in  order  to  reconcile  them  to  each  other. 

3.  Alienus,  '*  Enstranged  in  feeling.^' — Multis  etiam  oliemB' 
ttffitt.      *<  To  many  who  were  even  the  merest  stxangers  to  him,** 

afi* 
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190  L  «•  o^  wbun  lie  knew  iwtliing  atdl.— fnto.    "DttiimwiHl* 
Tlie  headmi  doetiiue  oi  doing  our  vtmott  to  retaliate  vpon  and  m- 
jure  our  pnvate  feea,  needs,  of  eourse,  no  eomment  hera. 

4.  Qwi,  newdo  fuo  paeio,  dee.     ''Who,  I  knoirBOt  liovRiliik 
eeema  to  me,  being  himadf  a  <»ndidate  for  the  piaelonhqp,  lo  ns 
fan  agiinit  a  competitor  for  die  conenlar  oflke,  jnat  as  if  a  ittnte 
on  Imeebaek  ahoiiid  leap  into  a  foor-hotae  charfot**—— Boatonfa^ 
himself  «candidatafar^pnwtorahip,  desists  from  his  om  cok 
TasB,  toms  oS,  and  acenses  one  of  tlw  competiton  far  the  eonal 
^toj^   This  is  strange  enough.    M^qr  did  he  not  latfaer  aeema  mbm 
one  of  his  own  ri?al  candidates,  and  not  interfere  in  a  eeee  when 
his  presence  was  nnnecessaiy!  Tbisis  t]iesanie,reraaik»CtaRHas 
if  a  TaaHer  in  the  qiorts  of  the  cireos,  who  t^accvstoned  te  Inp 
ftom  the  back  of  one  horse  to  that  of  anodier,  ihoold  on  a  Midden 
Vault  fimn  a  steed  into  the  seat  of  a  chariot     What  baa  aaek  a 
vanher  to  do  with  a  chariot  t    And  what  has  Postomine  to  do  wift 
the  present  impeachment  1 — ^With  iMuUorinu  supply  Sfvcs.     Tks 
deniUoriust  or,  as  he  was  more  oommonlj  called,  ittuitmr^  kqpt 
from  one  horse  to  another  aa  they  were  both  proeeediBg'at  fob 
apeed. 

6.  Cujus  eompeiUoreSf  dec.  **  If  his  competiton  hara  beta 
gniltj  of  no  act  of  delinquency,  he  yielded  to  their  superior  iBBrit, 
when  he  desisted  from  being  a  candidate ;  but  if,  on  the  contrary, 
ome  one  of  them  has  been  guilty  of  bribery,  then  it  seems  soma 
friend  is  to  be  sought  to  prosecute  another's  injuries  rather  than  his 
own.*'  All  this  is  said  to  show  that  Postumius  has  nothing  what 
ever  to  do  with  the  present  impeachment,  and  oug^t  to  be  away. 
If  he  yielded  to  his  own  opponents  for  the  praetorship,  because 
their  claims  to  personal  merit  were  superior  to  his,  for  the  Tery  same 
reason  he  ought  not  to  be  here  accusing  Murena,  since  the  merit 
of  the  latter  is  equal  to  that  of  Sulpicius.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  he 
abandoned  his  own  canvass  because  some  one  of  his  compedtora 
had  been  guilty  of  bribery,  and  he  left  it  to  some  one  of  hi«i  friends 
to  prosecute  this  offence,  when  he  ought  to  have  done  it  in  person, 
in  tbls  3ase  also,  he  should  not  have  taken  part  in  the  present  im- 
peachment, because  the  man  who  cannot  advocate  his  own  rights,  is 
a  very  unfit  person  to  appear  as  an  advocate  for  those  of  another. 

6.  Venio  nunc.  The  replies  to  Postumius  and  the  younger  Sul 
pkiua  do  not  appear  in  the  MSS.,  and  their  absence  is  indicated,  in 
our  text,  by  the  asterisks  after  persequatur.  li  haa  been  thought  by 
some  that  they  were  suppressed  by  Cicero  himself,  in  the  copies  of 
the  speech  prepared  by  him  and  published.  The  younger  Fliny  re 
km  to  this  oration  with  several  others,  ui  one  o  his  letters,  (1,  90  ) 
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Pago. 
and  remarks  .  **  Ex  his  apparet  ilium  pcrmulta  dixisse ;  cum  «<^-120 
retf  omisissey — Cicero  wrote  down  his. speeches  after  delivery,  and 
does  not  appear  to  have  prepared  them  in  writing  beforehand.     Com* 
pare  what  he  himself  says,  on  this  subject,  {Tusc.  4,  25):  "Jam^ 
rebus  transacHs  et  praeteritisy  orattones  scrihimusy 

7.  Quod  est  firmamentumy  <&c.  "  And  this  forms  the  main  sup- 
port and  strength  of  the  whole  accusation,"  i.  e.  Cato^s  weight  of 
character  makes  Sulpicius  and  his  friends  regard  this  as  the  strong- 
hold of  their  case. 

8.  Qui  tameUy  &c  '*  Who,  notwithstanding,  is  so  powerful  and 
vehement  an  accuser,  that  I  fear  his  weight  of  character  far  more 
than  his  accusation."  The  peculiar  force  of  ita  is  lost,  however 
m  a  literal  translation.  A  paraphrase  will  convey  Cicero^s  meaning 
more  clearly  *  "  Who,  notwithstanding  the  heavy  and  vehement  at- 
tacks which  he  has  made  against  Murena  on  the  present  occasion, 
appears  to  me  far  more  formidable  for  his  general  weight  of  charar  > 
ror,  than  for  any  thing  he  has  alleged  against  my  client. 

9.  In  quo  accusatore.  "  In  the  case  of  this  accuser,"  i.  e.  as 
far  as  this  accuser  is  concerned. — lUius.  Referring  to  Cato. — 
Expectaiio  tribunatus.     Cato  was  then  tribune  elect." 

10.  P.  Africanus.     The  younger  of  this  name. 

11.  In  ipso  imperiOf  &c.  The  pronoun  ipso  is  not  expressed  ir 
some  MSS.,  and  early  editions.  It  appears,  however,  in  the  bes; 
modem  editions,  and  imparts  force  to  the  clause. 

12.  L.  CoUae  profuisse.  This  prosecution  is  also  referred  to  in 
the  oration  for  Fohteius,  c.  16,  and  in  tint  against  Caecilius,  c.  21. 
Some  farther  details  are  given  by  Valerius  Maximus,  d,  1,  11,  but 
the  same  reason  is  assigned  for  his  acquiUal,  although,  to  qnote  the 
words  of  the  lasb-mentioned  writer,  **  gravissimis  criminibus  erat 
'.onfossay 

13.  Coder e  tn  judicio.  Compare  note  3,  page  100. — Abjeeiiu^ 
"  Borne  down."  Abjectus  is  here  equivalent  to  dejectus  or  pro^ 
•tratus.  Compare  (Cic.  tn  Verr.  7.  64)  :  "  Ad  tribunal  ante  pedes 
iuosy  ad  icrram  mrgis  et  verberibus  abjectum;**  and  {Senec.  de 
benef.  5.  3) :  "  Luctator  ter  abjectus  periidit  pa*mamV 

14.  Ser.  Galbam.  Servius  Sulpicius  Galba  was  accused  by  L. 
Libo,  a  tribune  of  the  commons  of  having  slain  a  large  number  of 
the  Liisitani,  in  violation  of  his  own  plighted  word.  He  was  an  an- 
cestor of  the  emperor  Galba.  Valerius  Maximus  says,  that,  having 
assembled  the  hihabitants  of  three  cities  of  Lusitania,  under  the 
pretext  of  conferring  with  them  in  relation  to  their  common  interests, 
be  disarmed  them,  and  seized  nine  thousand  of  the  flower  of  their 
routh.  whom  he  partly  slew  and  partly  sold  as  slaves.    (  Vol.  Max 
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120^1  6,  ^0     ^uctDmUB(rif.  Galb.  3)  eaye,  that  heDiusiersd  tbn^ 

thaiLiand,  and  that  tUa  wu  tbe  came  of  Iha  war  or  Viiialluu, 
(C ompaiB  Oroi,  4,21.)  Libo  appliedfor  sbiU,  Iheobjoct  of  wluc> 
vraa  to  bring  Galba  La  trial  befDre  tie  people,  althougb  bo  was  mi' 
OxpreBfllj  named  in  it.  Cato,  then  at  a  very  advanced  age,  bujh 
ported  the  passage  of  this  bill,  and  a  nhDrt  (ims  before  his  death  pm 
DOnnced  a  long  oration  sgsiDtC  Galba,  v^luchbe  inserted  in  bi>  noill 
entitled  OK^'nes.     (Cis.  Brul.  23.) 

15.  E-ripuit.  In  hia  Brutus,  e.  E3,  Cicero  ascribes  tho  acquittal 
of  Galba  to  tbs  conunisGration  felt  bj  the  people  at  tho  sight  of  ilia 
young  cbildren  of  Galba,  mho  were  brought  into  public  for  this  pur- 
pose ;  and  he  quotes  Calo  to  the  same  oRecl :  "  Iiipie  as  turn  aipail 
fiamma,  propter  jmeraa  misericoriiia  popiiH  commota,  aiait  idem 
scripliiin  Teliqait  Calo.'"  Compare  alao  Cic.  de  Oral.  1,  53,«hBie 
mme  more  delaila  ais  given  of  this  aame  transaction. 
IQI  1.  JUaltum  in  poitcrum  proipicicMci.  "  Looking  far  into  tlia 
future  for  the  good  of  a  coming  a^e." 

3.  Nolo  axauator,  tie.  "  I  do  not  like  an  accuser  to  bring  with 
him  to  trial  anj  degree  of  power,  nor  any  greater  force  than  ordimir, 
nor  any   superinr  weight  of  chonioler,  nor  too  eitensive  inflnencc." 

3.  Valiant  hate  Biarda,  du.  <'I«taIl  these  things  have  IbeiT 
I'dl;  force  for  the  safety  of  the  innocent,"  Ac.,  i.  e.  when  eteited 
tat  tho  safety,  &c. 

4.  Nisi  prim  dc  caitia  judicasjct.  "  If  he  had  not  pmrioudy 
judged  this  eansB  in  his  own  mind." 

5.  Judicium  accusaXons,  &o.  "  That  the  judgment  passed  bj 
an  accuser  upon  the  accused  ought  to  operaleaa  a  judicial  precedent 
against  him."  By  pTiu}\iditiam  is  meant  a  jndgment  or  sentence 
which  affords  a  precedent  to  be  afterward  followed.  Compare  At- 
conius,  (in  Or.  contra  Caicil.  c.  4) :  "  Praejudiciumdicitar  re3,qiiat 
cam  slalata  fueril,  affert  judicaturii  excmptjim,  qvod  »ejuanlv,r." 

6.  Tuum  CDnsifium.  "  Your  detemunation  in  (he  present  case," 
i.  e.  to  turn  accuser  agiinsl  Murona. — Propter  aingulan  ardmi,  4c 
"  On  account  of  the  high  opinion  I  entertain,"  &e. 

7.  Cciiformarc  et  leviler  emendare.  "  To  mould  and  elighllj 
amend  it."  Cicero  means  lo  say,  that  although  his  high  respect  fa 
Calo  preventa  him  from  blaming  bis  corJtict,  still  he  has  n  little  IB- 
preach  to  make  against  him, 

8.  Non  mulla  pcccas,  &c.  "You  do  not  often  go  wrong, 
■aya  tbe  aged  preceptor  in  tho  play  to  a  very  valiant  hero,  bill 
when  you  do,  I  am  able  to  eel  you  right."  These  words  are  Ibougbl 
to  have  been  quuled  by  Cicero  from  some  well-known  play  of  Eo- 
niua  or  Allius,  where  Phoenix,  the  governor  of  Achillea  is  conver 
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nog  witli  and  imparting  instruction  to  his  pupil. — Mle  seniot  magis-  121 
£er.  We'have  endeavoured  to  express  the  peculiar  force  of  the  pro- 
noun ille  in  this  clause.     Its  literal  meaning  is  "  that  well-known,'' 
i.  e.  he  that  is  known  to  all  from  the  play  that  we  have  seen  so  of- 
ten represented. 

9.  Ul  comigendus,  (Slc.  **  As  to  appear  to  require  to  he  made 
itraight,  rather  than  to  he  only  slightly  bent/'  i.  e.  as  to  stand  in  need  of 
M>rrection  rather  than  gentle  admonition.  Corrigere  is  to  straighten 
tvhat  is  quite  crooked ;  injUctere  to  bend  back  to  a  straight  form  what 
if  only  a  little  curved,  and  what  therefore  requires  only  a  slight  degree 
of  inflection  to  restore  it  to  its  previous  state. 

10.  Accessit  istuc.  The  common  text  has  accessit  his  tot,  where 
tot  cannot  possibly  be  correct.  One  of  the  MSS.  has  istuc  which 
Emesti  commends  in  one  of  his  notes.  The  peculiar  force  of  istuc^ 
as  applying  to  the  person  who  is  addressed,  makes  the  correction  a 
very  plausible  one. 

11.  Nee  mitiSf  &,c.  "Nor  yet  at  the  same  time  mild  in  its 
character,  but  as  appears  to  me  a  little  too  harsh,  and  more  intract* 
able  than  either  truth  or  nature  allow." 

12.  ^untf  &c.  "  In  the  presence  of  an  illiterate  multitude." 
Scheller  has  doubts  respecting  the  correctness  of  this  use  of  cum, 
and  suggests  coram  in  place  of  it.  In  his  Latin  Lexicon,  however, 
he  gives  this  as  one  of  the  meanings  of  cum,  and  quotes  the  follow- 
ing passage  from  Caesar,  {B.  *^G.  7,  47)  :  **  Legionisgue  decimae, 
quacum  erat  concionatus.^^  All  the  MSS.  of  Caesar  confirm  this 
reading,  but  the  editors  have  thought  fit  to  substitute  for  quacum 
erat  condonatus  the  lection  qua  turn  erat  comitatus.  The  author 
of  the  Greek  translation  of  Caesar  sanctions,  however,  the  common 
reading,  for  he  has  nods  S  airds  lir^itriyopfiKti. 

13.  Imperita  multitudine.  It  is  curious  to  observe  how  Cicero 
sometimes  ada]|^  his  language  to  circumstances,  and  to  the  exigen 
cies  of  the  case  in  hand.  The  very  same  individuals,  whom  he  here 
praises  for  their  intelligence,  he  actually  calls  an  illiterate  class  of 
persons,  on  another  occasion^  when  he  was  no  longer  pleading  before 
ihem.  Thus,  'n  the  fourth  book  of  the  treatise  de  Finihus,  c.  27, 
where  he  is  supposed  to  be  conversing  in  private  with  Oato,  about 
the  merits  of  the  Stoic  philosophy,  Cicero  remarks  :  "  Non  ego  te* 
cum  jam  ita  loquar,  ut  iisdem  his  de  rebus,  quum  L.  Murenam,  te 
aceusante,  defenderem.  Apud  imperitos  turn  ilia  dicta  sunt ;  aliquid 
etiam  coronae  datum  *  nunc  agendum  est  suhtilius."  On  another 
occasion  again,  he  even  makes  a  precept  out  of  this  docility  of  the 
imagination,  and  lays  it  down  as  a  rule,  that  the  first  duty  of  an  orator 
if  to  please  the  people.    (Brut.  50.) 
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,^^     14.  StuHiM kmumtiuais,    ComiMn note  16, pi«e 4S. . 

mhible  qoalHies."  Bwi€UtenJIy"gOQd>,'*i.e.«M<ll«irwi  QmH 
ffOfunm^iMMi  refntrtrntf*.  The  Teib  fsgitcrp  »  hen  Idcnii  fa  the 
w&smbfdreprtkenda,    Oompue  Enieeti,  CZee.  Cie.  e.  T.  end  AdttlKi 

16.  #Wtr  enim  qmituih  Ac,  The  axt  with  ^rbkh.  CSetn  >■» 
agee  to  attactt,  not  the  character  and  aQtbarityi  bnt  die  <lm,liiw 
of  Cato,  haa  ofken  been  a  theme  of  zemaik.    He  b  la^jtiif  puni 

\  for  it  bj  Quintflian,  (11, 1,  68.)  In  the  traatiBe  de  \FlRawr,  (4^  ST) 
already  alluded  to  in  a  prerioaa  note,  Cioero  acknowledgee  ihet  he 
Had  been  too  eerere  in  hia  romazlu  on  the  Stoic  sect. 

17.  Ztno.  CkmaQltIfi8toricalIndez.---C^fK«fii«fiiftriimciiMA. 
"  The  foOowera  of  whoae  diacoreriea."  AemiUu*  m  hem,  nol  • 
rival,  but  a  lealoua  follower.  Ck>mpare  Uv,  1,  S8 :  "  Qmtmpm 
mtm  aenmUttUmm  studia  eoetu$  habvigMe  eonsUUf*,  where  H.  Homo; 
m  hia  Cftoss.  Ltt.  explahia  aemulaniium  by  ^equenHmaL  So  TV- 
eUus,Htat.Z, SI:  •* Musoithis JRx^, E^u^iru orimiM 
tlhUo$opkiae  et  pUdia  Stoieorum  aemulatus.**  • 

18.  StcieL    The  name  ia  derired  fiom  the  porek  (tmxi 
Zeno  waa  accnatomed  to  lecture  to  hia  ptopila.    Henee  **  SlofiB^ 
are  literally,  aeeovding  to  the  import  of  ^  term,  **  the  mtm  of  Ap 

porch,"  ot  dird  Tils  croSs. 

19.  Stntentiae  et  praecepta.     "  The  tenets  and  maxima.** 

20.  Sapientem,  &c.  Giceio,  in  order  to  throw  ridicule  on  the 
Stoic  doctrines,  adyances  here  some  of  the  extravagant  asaertiou 
which  the  Stoics  were  accustomed  to  make  respecting  their  wise 
man.  For  example,  that  he  feels  neiiier  pain  nor  pleasure  ;  that 
he  exercises  no  pity ;  that  he  is  free  from  gll  faults ;  that  he  is 
divine ;  that  he  can  neither  deceive  nor  be  deceived ;  that  he  does 
all  things  well ;  that  he  alone  is  noble,  great,  in^Skuous ;  that  he 
alone  is  free ;  that  he  is  a  prophet,  a  priest,  and  a  ling ;  and  the 
like. — ^In  order  to  conceive,  however,  the  true  notkcti  of  the  Stincs 
eonceming  their  wise  man,  it  must  be  clearly  understood,  that  thef 
did  not  suppose  such  a  man  actually  to  exist,  but  that  they  jbamed, 
in  their  imagination,  an  image  of  perfection,  towards  which  eveiy 
man  should  constantly  aspire.  All  the  extravagant  thinga  which  an 
to  be  met  with  in  their  writings  on  this  subject,  may  be  refened  to 
their  general  principle  of  the  entire  sufficiency  of  virtue  to  huppimT— « 
and  the  consequent  indifference  of  all  external  circumstances. 

21,, Gratia  nunquam  tnoveri.  Because  all  external  things  are 
matters  of  indifference  to  him. — NunquaHneujusquamdeUeiOfgnoB' 
tere     Because  ever?  fault,  great  or  small  is  a  deviation  fivrni  the 
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nnct  and  unerring  rule  of  right  reason,  which  must  ever  be  most ]^ 21 
implicitly  obeyed. — Neminem  miserieordem  esse.     To  show  p!ty  is 
to  let  feehng  triumph  over  reason,  and  external  things  have  sway.   1 ZZ 

1.  Solos  sapienteSf  &c.  "  That  the  wise^  even  though  they  be 
most  distorted  in  appearance,  are  alone  beautiful ;  rich,  though  ic 
the  most  abject  poverty ;  though  in  the  lowest  degree  of  slavery, 
kings."  All  this  follows  from  the  Stoical  premises  of  the  indiffer- 
ence of  external  things.  True  beauty,  riches  and  royalty  are  the 
beauty,  riches,  and  royalty  of  reason  and  virtue. — Horace  humor- 
ously ridicules  these  paradoxical  vauntings.  Sat.  1,  3,  sub.  fin. — 
Ep.  1,  1,  106. 

2.  Si  servilutem  seroiant.  The  accusative  is  often  added  to  an 
mtransitive  verb,  like  an  adverb,  especially  if  the  noun  be  of  the 
same  root.  The  object  of  this  construction  is  to  impart  force  to  the 
passage.  Thus  we  have,  besides  the  instance  in  the  text,  such  foims 
as  vivere  vilam,  somniare  somniuniy  pugnare  pugnam.  In  English, 
the  construction  is  also  found,  *'  to  live  a  life,**  **  to  dream  a  dream,"' 
&c.  So  in  Greek,  ptQvai  Qi6uy  &,c.  {Zumpi.  L.  G.  p.  257,  Ken," 
rick's  transl. — Buttman^  G.  G.  p.  360,  Robinson's  transl.) 

3.  Omnia  peccata  esse  pana.  According  to  the  Stoic  doctrine, 
every  virtue  being  a  conformity  to  nature,  and  every  vice  a  deviation 
tom  it,  all  virtues  and  vices  are  equal. 

4.  Nihil  opinari.  **  Assent&to  nothing  withomt  full  conviction." 
Compare  Emesti,  Clav.  Cie.  s.  v.  **  Opinari^  h.  e.  rei  inceriM 
a8sentiri."-^Senteniiam  mutare  nunquam.  This  follows  of  courBe^ 
DTom  his  never  making  up  his  mind  about  any  th^ng  until  the  matter 
has  become  perfectly  clear  to  him. 

5.  Aitctoribus  eruditissimis.  The  various  writers  on  the  Stoic 
doctrines,  such  as  Zeno,  Chrysippas,  Gleanthes,  &c. — Arripuit. 
*  Has  eagerly  caught  at." — Sed  ita  vivendi,  "  But  of  living  in 
accordance  with  thom."  Ita  literally,  "in  such  a  way"  as  they 
prescribe.      « 

6.  Petunt  aliquid  publicani  1  "  Do  the  farmers  of  the  revenue 
petition  for  some  abatement  V*  The  allusion  is  to  cases  where  the 
farmers  of  the  public  revenues  have  suffered  in  their  contracts  by 
reason  of  war,  or  any  other  calamity,  and  have  requested  some  abate- 
ment in  the  terms  of  the  agreement.  These  applications  were  made 
to  the  senate.  It  seems  that  such  requests  were  very  often  nega- 
tived by  that  body,  and  that  Gato*s  influence  was  very  instrumental 
n  producing  such  a  result.  The  evil  policy  of  this  opposition  to  the 
withes  of  the  equestrian  order,  who  were  the  farmers  of  the  revenue, 
soon  displayed  itself.  The  equites  applied  to  Caesar,  when  in 
power,  for  relief  from  a  disadvantageous  contract  respecting  the 
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1 22  Amtie  rerennes,  and  thife  artfol  letdar,  hf  gmtiiif  tihem  llie  fin  «■ 
-jrhi£h  iStuj  eodd  not  obtain  ham  tiit  ngokr  mthoiitf  « tgined  m 
e£foct4hexMKmieot  of  UieieiraUicagunstitMli^tediHniioooftto 
wnate  and  equtef  only  terving  to  ftxeogtlien  the  man  hm  vmaptd 
power,  and  pave  the  way  for  the  down&Il  of  freedom,  firmpwi 
Cie,  ie  Cff.Z,2!i:  **  Ego  etiam  cum  CaUme  mto  eeqw  AeeuM. 
ihmu  mda  fTtufnetum  vHebaiwf  aenarmm  tmHf^Simfm  i^ 
ftniertf  omnia  ^Mieanis  negare,  muba  todio "  Oonnlt  elM 
Heunnger,  ad,  loe, 

7.  Ca9equidquam,6K.    "Trice  care  loitfiifoqrhweay  wflfcl 
•     with  yon."    A  wise  man  feels  no  favonr  or  Inae  towaids  nj  Wi- 

TidaaL 

8.  DixUH  quidpam\  dec.  ** Hare  yon  said  aaj  tfangl  B  m 
fixed  and  determined :"  L  e.  have  yoo  onee  said  a  thin^  dee.  A 
wise  man  dbes  all  things  well,  and  whatever  he  onee  eays  eammlbs 
Bnprored. 

9.  Non  re  iuciuSf  &c.  **  Bat  yon  were  inflaeneed  in  wfait  yon 
said,  not  by  a  careful  consideration  of  the  case,  bnt  only  fay  acMnl 
opinion."  This  is  supposed  to  be  addressed  to  the  StoieyOnpe' 
sebted  here  by  Cato,)  in  order  to  induce  him  to  change  his  nind. 
The  answer  is,  sapiens  nikU  opinatur,  "A  wise  man  new  Mil 
fiom  mere  opinion ;"  L  e.  never  assents  to  any  thing  nneeftaai  in  its 
nature,  but  is  always  guided  by  the  unerring  rules  ofreason.  Ojjnn* 
ions  are  liable  to  error,  because  they  are  based  on  what  is  merelj 
speculative  ;  the  deductions  of  right  reason  are  true  and  nnslterable. 

10.  Errasti  cdiqua  in  re,  &c.  "  You  were  wrong  in  something 
3tr  other :  he  conceives  himself  calumniated  by  the  remark,"  l  e. 
does  any  one  tell  the  Stoic  that  he  has  gone  wrong  in  any  particulax 
matter  t  the  latter  is  indignant  at  a  charge  which  strikes  at  the  veiy 
root  of  his  peculiar  doctrines,  and  he  conceives  himself  calumniated 
and  called  a  false  Stoic.     For  a  wise  man  can  never  go  wrong. 

11.  Hoc  ex  disciplinat  &c.  "  From  this  systent  of  philosophy 
we  obtain  the  following  results :  I  declared  in  the  senate,  says  Cato, 
that  I  would  impeach  some  consular  candidate.  O,  but  yoo  ssid 
this,  Cato,  when  you  were  angry.  A  wise  man,  replies  he,  u  nerei 
angry."  Cicero's  object  is  to  lessen  the.  weight  of  Gato*s  charge 
against  Murena,  by  showing  that  the  former  was  induced  to  corns 
forward  as  an  accuser,  not  so  much  on  account  of  any  known  crim* 
inality  in  Murena,  as  in  obedience  to  the  peculiar  doctrines  of  .hit 
sect.  Cato  accuses  him,  not  because  he  had  done  any  thing  con- 
trary to  law,  but  because  the  Stoic  had  declared,  in  the  senate^  that 
he  was  resolved  to  impeach  some  consular  candidate.  Any  odwf 
eenoni  n^t  infected  with  therobstiiiSiV  of  Stoicism,  woold. 
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ifig  Co  Oicero'd  meaning  have  made  no  scruple  of  owning,  that  he]^2!2 
was  angiy  when  h 'said  this,  and  therefore  now  chose  to  drop  his 
design.     But  such  an  acknowledgment  was  hy  no  means  to  be  ex 
pected  from  Cato,  who  would  thereby  seem  to  deviate  from  the 
gravity  and  firmness  of  a  wise  man.    Murena,  therefore,  must  be 
mip^iiched,  because  the  Stoics  thought  anger  inconsistent  with  the   . 
character  of  a  wise  man,  and  Cato  claimed  that  character  as  belong 
'ng  o  himself. 

ISL  Dixi.     On  account  of  this  form,  in  tne  present  clause,  Man 
a  tins  conjectures  traius  dixif  in  the  succeeding  one.      But  the. 
emendation  impairs  the  force  and  spirit  of  the  passage. 

13.  .^  temporis  causa.  *^  Well  then,  you  said  it  perhaps  on 
account  of  the  particular  oupjuncture,"  i.  e  this  threat  was  uttered 
by  you,  perhaps,  under  particular  circumstances;  you  were  very 
probably  engaged  at  the  time  in  speaking  for  some  friend. — ^The 
answer  to  this  is  in  full  accordance  with  the  Stoic  tenets :  a  wise 
man  never  deceives,  never  changes  his  opinion,  &c. 

14.  Nostri  autem  illi.  "Those  masters  of  ours,  however." 
Cicero  here  proceeds  to  show  how  directly  opposite  to  the  doctrines 
of  the  Stoics  were  the  milder  systems  of  philosophy  from  which  he  had 
culled  his  prmciples  and  rules  of  conduct.  And  he  cites,  in  partic 
ular,  Plato,  the  founder  of  the  Academic,  and  Aristotle  the  great 
head  of  the  Peripatetic  sect. 

15.  Valere  aliquando.  "  Does  sometimes  exercise  an  influence." 
— Viri  doni  esse  miser eri.  "  That  it  is  the  part  of  a  good  man  to 
show  compassion."  The  substantive  verb  is  emphatic  in  this  and 
the  succeeding  clauses. 

16.  Homirum  constantem.     "  One  that  is  firm  "    The  idea  in 
tended  to  be  conveyed  by  the  clauae  is,  that  firmness  of  purpose  is 
not  inconsistent  wiih  clemency. 

17.  Saepe  aliquid  opiruiri,  &lc.  "  Oft-times  hazards  a  mere  opin- 
ion respecting  that  about  which  ho  knows  nothing  for  certain,"  i.  e. 
frequently  contents  himself  with  opinions;  where  he  finds  it  impos- 
sible to  arrive  at  absolute  certainty. 

1.  Omnes  virtuiesj  &a.    "  That  all  virtues  are  regulated  by  a]J23 
certain  degree  of  moderation,"  i.  e.  that  moderation  is  an  essential 
feature  Ji  the  character  of  every  virtue,  meaning  by  moderation  that 
barrier,  beyond  which  we  approximate  to  what  is  excessive  and 
immoderate.     This  is  nothing  more  than  the  well-known'  maxim  of 
Horace  '*  Est  modus  in  relnis,*'  &c.     There  is  a  mean  in  all  things. 

2,  H^  ad  magistrost  dx.  "  If,  with  those  natural  advantages 
that  yon  possess  any  lucky  fortune  had  brought  you  to  instructen 
«*ich  astiiese." 

87 
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123    Z.  Pmdlo  id  Umtai€m  fnpminor.    H^^bokL  ^mw  la^pB 
eoidiii^  to  Cie«ro»  lett  of  tlw  uitera  ud  pi^  on^^ 
the  Stoic  doctrinni  Ind  iiii£Bitoi»telj  inveitod  lum. 

4.  PudaUiuinmm  komiauwL    TbB  apidiat  puitmfitmmmmf  b»> 
mdm  the  idm  of  modesty,  carries  with  it  ben  tba  genenl  mm  ahi 
.   of  rnoisl  worth. 

'  6.  Jit  ejuBdtm  amd  autodia,  **  Under  'Uw  cue  of  Jka  ^hw 
year.*'  Oito  would  be  tribune,  and  Mnzena  coneiili  dmi^f  the  j»> 
filing  year. — AUquo  reipMieas  vinaUa.    **  By-eome  poii^Dal  tk" 

6.  Sepoiuistes.  *'  Would  h&TB  pot  aiida^''  i  •.  naalA  hne 
wajppteMaed.  Instead  of  otUf^MtuiiMf  mU  LaanihiMM^iii^  oaihi 
eoi^ectoze  of  Hotomannws,  mU  «t  jMCuttMS.^  0. 

7.  Praccqitoniiii.  The  Stoirs  f/fn  utuBjUeUi,  &e.  *'Kii* 
poience  will  one  day  bend,  tune  soften  down,  age  faonqg  to  wHm 


n 


6.  Pauih  longnu^  fuam  natwm  vitfcf^  It  was  this  the!  awdsw 
many  of  the  Stoics  philosophers  in  woids,  ntfaer  Uiaa  ia  MliaBi. 
And  hence  their  adremxies  found  so  nuaoh  room  lor  entiriesl  afi- 
eufe  and  inrectire  against  Stoical  pride  and  bypoaiqf.  JXm  m  M 
surprising  that  this  sbrald  hsTO  happened.  ^kFor  a  Cfftem  of  |Uoi> 
o|^,  which  attempts  to  raise  men  above  thek  uatdta^  lOHt  eo» 
inonly  produce  either  wretched  ftnatics  or  artiid  hypofrilse  (A> 
JiMt  HistTPhU,  vol.  1.  p.  322.) 

9.  Utf  cum  ad  ulHmum,  &c.  **  So  that,  although  we  should 
strive  in  thought  to  reach  the  farthest  limi^  we  ought  nevertheleM 
to  stop  where  it  behooves  us  so  to  do,"  i.  e.  our  desires  should  proo^ 
us  indeed  to  aim  at  the  highest  perfection,  yet  we  should  emt  stop 
at  the  point  marked  out  by  reason. — ^The  common  text  has  epoT' 
Uret,  for  which  we  have  substituted  oportet,  with  Gruter  and  Gem- 
▼ius. 

10.  Nihil  ignotens.  **  Pardon  nothing,  you  say."  Cicero  in 
this,  and  what  follows,  quotes  several  of  the  Stoic  maxims,  and 
subjoins  his  own  replies.  In  other  words,  he  proceeds  to  contmt 
the  doctrines  of  Stoicism  with  those  which  he  himself  has  pursued. 
The  student  will  mark  the  use  of  the  subjunctive  as  a  sofWned  fona 
for  the  imperative. 

11.  Jmmoaliquid^non  omnia.  **  Nay,  indeed,  pardon  some  dui^ 
not  alL»^ 

1 2.  Inmo  resistttOf  &c.  '*  Nay  indeed,  resist  fitvour,  vHien  duty 
and  honour  shall  demand  this,"  L  e.  not  so :  resist  it  wiura  iteemes 
in  contact  with  what  duty  and  honour  prescribe ;  but  allow  it  to  have 
some  influence  on  otheir  occasions. 

13.  Etiam:  in  dissoltmda  seoeritaie,  dec.     '*  Certain^;  wlisa 
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ior  example,  wholesome  seventy  would  be  relaxed  ;  but  still  there  is  123 
some  Draise  attendant  on  the  exercise  of  humane  feelings,'*  i.  e.  it 
IS  certainly  right,  not  to  jrield  to  compassion,  in  those  cases,  where, 
by  so  yielding  we  may  relax  a  wholesome  severity  ;  but  still,  on   . 
manv  occasions,  humanity  is  praiseworthy. 

14.  In  sententia  permanetOf  &c.  "  Adhere  to  your  opinion. 
True ;  unless  some  better  one  shall  triumph  over  it,"  i.  e.  some 
more  correct  one,  founded  on  a  clearer  view  of  the  subject 

15.  Scipio.  The  younger  Afncanus.  Compare  Cic.  de  Off.  2, 
22,  and  Heusinger,  ad  loc. — Eruditissimum  hcminem.  The  Stoic 
Panaetius.  He  was  not,  however,  a  strict  follower  of  all  the  doc- 
trines of  Zeno,  but  seems  rather  to  have  borrowed  opinions  and 
sentiments  with  much  freedom  from  philosophers  of  every  sect. 
{Enfield,  Hist.  Phil  vol.  1,  p.  360.) 

16.  Cujua  oratioTie  tt  ptlieceptis.     "  By  whose  converse  and  pre 
cepts."     Literally,  **  by  whose  language,"  dec. 

17.  Eadcm.      Not  exactly,  however.      Consult  note  15. — C 
Laelio.     C.  Laelius,  sumamed  Sapiens,  or  '*  the  wise,"  the  well- 
known  friend  of  the  younger  Scipio,  as  his  father  had  be^  the 
friend  of  the  elder.     He  was  also  a  hearer  of  the  Stoic  Panaetius. 

18.  L.  Phih.     The  common  text  has  L.  PkUippo,  but  as  L. 
Philippus  was  not  remarkable  for  any  great  advances  in  learning  and 
philosophy,  Manutius  conjectured  L.  Philo,  which  has  been  adopted 
by  Beck,  Matthiae,  an^^hiitz.     The  reference  will  then  be  to  L 
Furius  Philus.     Comparfe  Agr.  2,  24. — De  Oral.  2,  37. 

19.  C.  GaUo.     0.  Sulpicius  Gallus.     Consult  Historical  Index. 

20.  Catone.  Cato  the  Censor. — Commodiorem.  "Milder." 
Compare  Emesti,  {Clav.  Cic.  s.  v)  :  **  Commodus,  mitis,  qui  nee 
facile  in  rebus  levibus,  nee  nimis  ircueitur."  It  has  also  the  kin- 
Ired  meanings  of  "  afi&ble,"  "  polite,"  "  obliging,"  &c.,  and  a{q)eard 
.malogous  to  the  Greek  ti&pnoaros. 

21.  Comiorem.  "More  unassuming  in  manners."  Compare 
Ep.  ad  Fam.  4,  4. — Com.  Nep.  Vit.  Att,  3. — Graevius,  Beck, 
and  others  give  communiorem  from  some  MSS. 

1.  Moderatiorem  ad  ontnem  rationem  humanitatis.      "More  JJ2<i 
within  due  bounds  as  regarded  all  the  social  relations  of  life." 

2.  Te  habere  dixisti,  "  You  told  us  that  you  had  in  him." — 
Est  Ulttd  quidem,  &c.  "  It  is  true  indeed,  that  this  example  of  his 
has  been  set  up  for  you  at  your  own  home." — Naturae  simiHtudo 
tUius.    "  The  resemblance  of  his  natural  endowments." 

3.  Comitatem  et  facuitatem.  *'  Unassuming  and  affiible  deport- 
ment." The  presence  of  comitatem  here,  as  applied  to  Cato,  is  an 
tigument  m  favt ur  of  th«  readk.iff  comiorem  already  referred  to 


U     4.  Iiin.      "Thoao  qunlitiw  of  jrcim."—- CondHo  jucun* 
"  itiare  Bgieeably  aeuoned,"  i.  e.  moie  uniable. 
6.  ToUcmihi,&B.     "  Awaj  for  mc  with  iha  name  ol  CbW  fi,  j 
thii  causa  :  remove  and  pass  by  an  autbority,  which  either  ought  to 
hare  no  weight  at  oJ  in  liiale,  or  else  lught  to  lend  to  tlie  rafety     . 
of  individuola  ;  join  iaauD  with  me  upoa  ihe  charges  thcmsBiies." 
Tha  fitst  part  of  this  aentence  ia  addrcBaed  ta  each  individual  nb« 
neara  him,  especially  among  ihe  judicci.     The  lost  clause,  tmni 
eoagriderc,  ia  addrosaed  to  Cato. — Crnigredere,  blorally,  "  come  lo 
•ctionwith,"   "  ealer  the  lists  with." 

6.  Quill  accusni.       "  What  do  you  accuaa  him  of." Quid  ar- 

guia,      "  Wljal  do  you  Beelt  to  prove  V — IfondefcTuh.       "Ihive     ' 
BO  defeacB  to  urge  for  such  a  crime,"  L  e.  if  your  charge  be  una,  1 
have  nothing  lo  Bay.    But  ia  it  trae  !  can  you  prova  it  bo  1 

7.  Me  Teyrehc-adis,  &C.  "  You  blacfle  me,  for  seeking  to  defeml 
the  very  gams  offcnca  which  I  have  punished  by  a  law,"  i.  e.  yoi 
otemo  me  for  defending  bribery,  when  I  myself  proposed  a  law  P» 
the  punishment  of  bribery. 

8.  •Panivi  lanhitttii,  &c.  Cicero  here  dm?™  the  proper  distinc- 
tion. My  law  was  for  the  punishment  of  the  guilty,  not  of  Ihe  in- 
nocent. Kf  urana  ia  an  innocent  man :  therefore  the  law  can  never 
lfl«ct  him. 

B.  Am'jiiam  ■n;ro  ifsum,  &ic.  Cicero  means,  that  lo  «uch  a  de- 
gree doei  he  diaapprove  of  bribery,  u  to  ly  willit^  to  torn  an  ir- 
coser  of  it,  along  with  Cato  himself. 

10.  Si  merccic  comtpti,  &c.  "  That  if  persona  corruptad  by  i 
bribe  dioold  go  lo  meet  any  candidate  for  office ;  if  persooi  hired 
for  that  purpose  should  attend  upon  them ;  if  at  gladiatorial  shorn 
phcea  had  tteen  aangoed  lo  the  pei^e  gratuitoualy,  and  amnged  t^ 
tribes ;  and  also  if  entertainments  had  been  ^van  to  the  popnlaec, 
«U  this  aeemed  done  in  violation  of  the  Calpumian  law." 

11.  ComcpU.  Some  of  the  Oxford  MSS.,  and  a  few  edi 
tknu  have  tonistcti.     Both  corrv^i  and  condnai  am  pnibab^ 

18.  Locm  tribulim.  Certaiu  places  m^ht  be  aadgned  to  certaia 
individaals  at  the  gamea,  free  of  any  charge.  But  this  could  aol 
ba  done  to  tha  people  by  tribes,  without  incurring  the  susjadon  ef 
•n  attempt  to  bribe.     Graaiitt  ad  loe. 

13.  Si  faela  tint.  "  Only  in  case  they  have  been  eonumtted." 
—Decernit  quod  nihii  opu*,  ice,  "They  decree  vHst  iiiwl 
■Mded,  when  they  comply  with  the  wishes  of  the  candidates  lhsiD> 
■dres."  The  candidates  in  this  very  election  asked  for  this 
■mttit«onseltum.      Of  eourso,  the  snuM  could  not  be  twd  is 
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bave  decreed  against  them,  when  it  only  decreed  in  order  to  please  ]^0  4 
them. 

14.  Nam  fuctum  sit,  &c.  **  For  the  great  question  isi  whether 
the  act  was  committed  or  not.  If  it  has  been  committed,  then  no 
one  can  doubt  but  that  it  is  in  violation  of  the  law."  Cicero  insists, 
of  course,  that  Murena  has  committed  no  act  of  bribery  in  the 
present  case. 

15.  Atqui  id  decemitur.  "Now,  the  decree  in  question  is 
passed  .*'  We  have  given  alquif  the  conjecture  of  Pantagathus,  as 
cited  by  Ursinus.     The  ordinary  reading  is  atque, 

16.  MtUti  ohviam,  6cc.  Cicero  supposes,  that  Cato  here  takes 
him  at  his  word,  and  proceeds  to  show  that  Murena  has  employed 
bribery.  The  first  charge  is,  that  many  persons  went  out  to  meet 
him,  when  ho  returned  from  lis  province  to  stand  for  the  consul- 
ship.    The  rr.ply  is,  that  this  is  a  veiy  customary  thing. 

1.  Eccui  outenif  &,c.   "  For  to  whom  do  not  persons  go  out,  on  1 0S 
his  returning  from  a  province  1" 

2.  Quae  fuit,  &c.  A  second  obja|^ion  supposed  to  be  made. 
"Yes,  but  who  were  that  large  concourse  1" 

3.  latam  rationem  reddere.  "  To  give  you  an  explanation  of 
that." — Quod  nisi  esset  factum.  "  Indeed  had  this  not  been  done," 
L  e.  had  not  numbers  gone  out  to  receive  him. 

4.  Quod  a  cansuetudine  non  abhor  ret.  **  What  is  not  at  variance 
with  the  custom  of  the  day,"  i.  e.  what  is  |ully  sanctioned  by  usage. 
'-'Rogaios  esse  mvltos,  "  That  many  persons  were  invited  to  meet 
Murena." 

5.  Rogaii.  '*  On  being  invited  so  to  do." — Infimorum  hominum 
filios :  i.  e.  when  candidates  for  office. — Prope  de  nocte.  **  While  it 
is  almost  yet  dark,"  i.  e.  even  at  the  earliest  dawn. 

6.  Non  esse  gravatos.  "  Think  it  no  trouble."  Literally,  "  are 
not  burdened,"  or  "  weighed  down." — Hora  tertia.  Answering  to 
our  nine  o'clock.  The  first  hour  commenced  at  six  in  fte  morning, 
according  to  oUr  way  of  computing. 

7.  Omnes  societates.  "  All  the  companies  of  the  knights." 
These  were  the  several  companies  or  copartnerships  of  knights, 
who  contracted  as  farmers-general  of  the  provincial  revenues. 

8.  Tota  naiio  candidatarum.  Candidates  for  the  praetorship, 
lodileship,  quaestorship,  dec.  They  would  all  come  out,  in  order  to 
secure  if  possible  the  vote  of  so  distinguished  a  new-comer.  Hence 
they  are  said  to  allow  no  one  to  enter  the  city  **  without  paying  him 
some  maik  of  respect,"  or  in  the  words  of  the  text,  *^  non  honeste.^ 
In  this  same  sense  is  the  epithet  qfficiasissima  applied  to  them 
Compare  note  11. 

37» 
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125    9.  /Vm'^  Potftrtwtnt.     An  amnaog  luL     Bwfa— li^oiixf 
the  Teiy  aceoMit  of  If uzeni,  luppeoed  to  hnrefliidlad  widilil 
nthnia  the  Teiy  ciofvd  whote  mnnben  am  sow  r^gudod  ■■  a  mi 
bdiettkm  of  bribeiy !  ^ 

10.  CiUniet.  Tho  dwito  of  Ifmena  an  moant — 7ViM» 
'  The  mainbeza  of  lu8  tzibe.'* 

11.  Fr€fU€niiMmmi9ioi^MograimUmL  "  Tliat  a  dUilmalri 
#oiicomaoof  fiaenda,  <»  audi  an  decaaioii»  haa  not  osij  nsmhtm 
gnti&Dg  to  the  merit, bat  not  even  tothe  wkheai  of  an^  itidniiiiaL* 
<— Q0i0to.  The  tenn  q^Ectiifii  ia  often  empkijed  to  denote  aiif 
compliment  paid  to  an  mdtndnalt  by  going  finth  to  meet  fainii  ea- 
aocting  hun,  6cG.  Comjpam  the  erpbnation  <rf  Emeati,  Cha.  Ofc 
a.  T.* :  **  Oflicimn,  hono9  pd  ex  more  a&itt»  aafafawrfgi  ofrarwi^ 

15.  uli  acefo&oiter  aiii2<».  A  new  olijectiDa  ia  heze  anppoaed  to 
he  atazted.  ^^Aye,  hot  a  laige  conconzae  eaeorted  \pmJ*^rf*y9S$ 
wea,"rBpliea  C&:eio»  **  ahow  that  thef  did  diia  fiar  hira,  and  I  nl 
aUoar  it  to  be  an  ofihnBiwBnt  if  thia  be  pot  odt  oi  ^  '^naaticn 
with  ^Hiat.do  yon  find  fiuiln"  i  e.  if  joa  cannot  ahofw*aiif  fadbof 
wlijr  do  yon  bkme  him  fisr  iua  nnmenma  eaeorti 

18.  Qmd  ofiu  €9i^  mgwU  seUtUonhuet  Another  objeetkK. 
-^  What  need  ii  there  of  a  tain  of  foOowenf*  What  good  pupoai 
tloea  auch  an  escort  anawerl 

14.  Quo  semper  uei  sumus.  Cicoro  refers  not  to  himaelf  par- 
ticalarly,  but  to  all  candidates  heretofore.  This  custom  of  having 
a  train  of  followers  had  been  long  in  general  use  among  the  Romans, 
and  it  was  idle  now  to  find  fault  with  it.  We  may  bere  quote  the 
language  of  Cicero*s  brother,  Quintus,  in  relation  to  the  propriety  (rf 
this  usage  :  ''  Qui  autem  Ubi  deherUf  ah  vis  plane  hoc  munue  exige. 

Valde  ego  te  vdo,  et  ad  rem  pertinere  oi^iror^  semper  cum 

multUudine  esse" 

16.  HMunes  tenueSf  dec.    **  Men  of  humUe  condition  hare  ia 
the  aid  thus  lent,  and  in  this  species  of  attendance  upon  ns  doziol 
our  applications  for  office,  their  only  opportunity  of  conferring 
fiiTOur  upon  our  order,  or  of  returning  one  already  koceiyed." 

16.  Neque  enim  JUri^potest,,  dec.    The  senators  and  eqmtes 
cannot,  horn  the  press  of  public  business  and  other  ii^attera,  acoom- . 
pany  their  friends  when  candidates  for  office  (suos  neeesssrios  om- 
didatos)  during  whole  days  toother.    This  the  lower  anfen  can 
bettor  do,  and  therefore  there  is  no  mipropriety  in  their  doing  it. 

17.  A  quibus  si  domus  nostra  celebraiurf  &c.  **  If  onr  dwdUdg 
la  only  oflcn  visited  by  them,  if  we  are  occasionally  escorted  vj 
them  down  to  the  forum,  if  we  are  favoured  with  one  turn  donif 
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i  walk  in  Bome  baillica,  we  appear  to  be  sufficiently  respected  ^odl  Og 

lionoured  by  them/'  i.  e.  we  candidates  cannot  expect  to  have  the 

senators  and  equites  attending  upon  and  escorting  us  all  d  iy  long, 

as  the  lower  orders  do.  It  is  a  sufficient  mark  of  respect  and  esteem 

on  their  part,  and  will  answer  precisely  the  same  purpose,  if  they 

pay  us  frequent  visits  at  our  houses,  6lc.    The  inference  from  all 

^is  is,  that  they  too  would  escort  us  if  their  affairs  and  engagementi 

permitted  them  ;  and,  consequently,  that  this  same  escorting  canies 

nothing  improper  with  it. 

18.  Basilicae.     The  Basilicae  were  spacious  halls  around  the 
forum  where  the  courts  of  justice  sat,  and  public  business  was  oc 
casionally  transacted.     They  were  adorned  with  columns  and  por 
ticoes.     From  the  crowds  usually  assembled  here,  to  take  a  turn  or    . 
two  with  a  friend,  in  one  of  these  porticoes  or  piazzas,  would  be 
almost  tantamount  to  escorting  him  about  the  streets  of  the  capital 
— The  Basilicae  took  their  name  from  their  splendid  constructioni 
{quasi  ^acriXiKoX  cToaiy)  and,  when  Christianity  was  introduced,  many 
of  them  were  converted  into  churches,  while  other  churches  were 
built  after  their  model.     Hence  we  find,  in  the  early  ecclesiastical 
writers,  the  term  PaaiXiKTJ  applied  to  a  sacred  edifice,  and  so  basilica 
in  Latin.     Thus,  **  Mox,  usa  regiii  viribus,  basilicam  in  loco  D<y- 
minicae  passionis,  et  resurrectionis,  et  ascensionis    constituit,'* 
{Sulpic.  Sev.  2,  2,  33,)  and  again,   *'  In  basilica  Martyrunif  extra, 
oppidum  sita.^^     {Id.  ibid.  c.  3S.)    I'he  term  remains  at  the  present 
day  in  the  Italian  language  :  "  La  basilica  di  San  Pietro.^*     "  The 
church  of  St.  Peter."     It  means,  in  the  Italian,  a  cathedral  church, 
but  18  sometimes  applied  to  a  royal  mansion,  or  princely  palace,  and 

IS  then  equivalent  to  casa  reale. 

19.  Tenuiorum  et  non  occupaiorum,  &c.  **  That  constant  at- 
tendance belongs  to  well-wishers  in  humble  life,  and  who  are  not 
icoupied  by  the  calls  of  business."  » 

1.  Hunc  fructum  ojfficii.     "  This  fruit  of  their  good  offices."      i  nft 

2.  Si  nihil  erit  praeter,  &.c.  **  If  they  shall  have  nothing  to  be- 
stow upon  us  except  their  mere  vote,  this  is  a  thing  of  but  little 
value  ;  if,  on  the  other  hand,  nothing  except  to  support  us  by  their 
iBierest,  they  really  have  none  to  exert."  This  passage  is  evidently 
coirupt.  We  have  given  Emesti's  reading  as  the  beM  that  offers. 
Schiitz  inserts  alii  afler  suffragenturf  on  conjecture,  and  opposes 
their  own  votes  to  those  of  others  whom  they  might  gam  over,  if 
they  possessed  any  influence.  With  the  second  si,  as  we  have 
given  the  passage,  erit  must  be  supplied,  not  nihil  erit.-^When 
Oicero  says,  that  the  mere  vote  of  the  lower  orders  was  of  little 
ralu^.  Ve  alludes  to  the  peculiar  systerr  of  voting  which  prevailer 
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12Qitthc€0fnitia  ««ntiinit%  idwn  Uw  btUoting  Midom  iMehed  ttt 
lower  chweii  ud  ufaera  itf  reoone  tliair  ■offingf*  were  of  c«ii< 
littiiivi^  littb  Take. 

8.  JVim  ilfe«r«  fro  nMst  dee.  <*  Cunot  plead  for  i|e»  canufe  gi 
mmHj  for  na,  caxmot  unita  ua  to  ihek  hoaaea." — Spmdtn.  Oo» 
paie  the  eiplanation  of  Emeeti;  ^^SpoadsnimwBqpOfgttJUlm 
sMomuiUrpontnpvaUfuomnptcuimaruu  Nwm*ifui9p§rumtm 
muimam  feUbtU,  em  into  enH  tumpoau  mdehaiurt  petAai  enikm 
o^eOffU  aHquem  i&rei,  fut  tobiAtm  tri  promtUerO^  h.  e.  apandant ' 

4.  Hue    "  Thaae  aenrieea,'*  i  e.  pleading  for  ofheca,  dee. 

5.  Legi  FobtM,  Veiy  little  ia  known  abont  tfaia  law.  Ita  otgad 
«  aa  to  limit  the  namber  of  £»llowan  that  woe  |o  attkid  a  candi^^ 

9  the  Campoa  MaxttoB.  The  people,  however,  atzemioaaiyoppoaal 
•t,  and  eonld  be  detened  by  no  penaltiea  fixxn  thia  mode  of  eqiea' 
aing  their  regaid  for  a  candidate.— The  diatinction  between  the  aala 
Mtoraa,  iedueiares^  and  sedatorett  ia  given  by  Qointna  Cicam^  Jk 
Pet.  Com,  c.  0. 

6.  JL  Caegan  contuU  f actum.  The  year  previoQa,  wbn  L 
Julina  Caeaar  and  C.  Maietna  Fignlna  ^mte  conaobb  TUa  wai 
tiie  year  m  which  Cicero  atood  for  the  conaolahqi^.  The  ptactiee  of 
bril^ng.  waa  carried  on  ao  openly  and  ahamefolly  fay  Antomna  and 
Catiline,  that  the  aenate  thotight  it  neceaaaiy  to  give  aome  cheek  ta 
it  by  a  new  and  more  rigorous  law.  Bat  when  they  were  proceed* 
mg  with  it)  one  of  the  tribunes,  Q.  Mutins  Orestinus  interposed. 

7.  Ntdla  est  enim  poena^  &c.  **  For  there  is  no  penalty  thaf 
can  restrain  the  zeal  of  the  lower  classes  from  this  long-established 
mode  of  testifying  jattacbment." 

8.  At  spectaeulaf  <Scc.  **  But  seats  at  the  public  shows  were 
given  to  the  people  by  tribes,  and  they  were  all  invited  to  entertain 
ments."  We  have  here  another  objection  of  Murena'a  accusersi 
referred  to  by  Cicero. 

9.  More  et  modo,  **  According  to  established  usage,  and  in  i 
moderate  manner." — Hae  quaestiones.  **  These  investigations." 
Compare  Emesti,  Clav.  Cic.  a.  v. :  ''  DicUwr  et  quaeatio  de  quaU' 
let  inquuitione  publica ;  Mur.  34 ;  quaestiones  in  sonata  habitae.** 

10.  Punctorum.  "  Of  votes."  The  Remans  counted  votes  by 
points  mark^  on  a  tablet.  Compare  pro  Plane,  22  ;  '*  NommUdt 
trihus  punctis  paene  totidem  tulerunt," 

11.  Quo  haee,  &x.  "When  this,  whether  it  be  the  reach  of 
ambition  or  of  liberality,  was  not  customaiy  among  us,  namely,  that 
a  place,"  dec.    Nonfucrit^  literally,  "  did  not  exist." 

12.  Haee  homines  tenuioresj  dtc.  A  chasm  occnra  in  the  MSS. 
after  assequebantnur.    The  provions  oart  of  the  clanae  is  also  ven 
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^fobably  corrupt.    In  the  Wolfenbuttel  MS.,  there  is  a  Vacant  space  l]26 
left  for  a  line  between  the  words  tenuiores  and  qui. 

13.  Praefectum  fahruniy  &c.  "  That  the  praefect  of  the  military 
artificers."  This  is  in  a  great  measure  analogous  to  the  modem 
station  of  *'  head  of  the  engineer  department,"  excepting  that  by 
fahri,  in  a  military  sense,  the  Romans  meant  actual  artificers,  rather 
than  persons,  who,  like  our  modern  engineers,  planned  and  8upe^> 
intended  military  works.  According  to  Vegetius,  (2, 11,)  the  legion 
contained  various  kinds  of  artificers  :  '*  Habet  praeterea  legio  faJbroa 
lignarioSf  instructoreSj  carpentariosy  ferrariosy  pictores,  reliquosque 
artiJUes  ad.  hibernorum  aedificia  fabricanda ;  ad  mackinaSj  turres 
Ugneas"  <&c. 

14.  Dedisse.    We  may  suppose  this  to  be  governed  by 'notum 
est  understood.     The  corrupt  state  of  the  previous  part  of  the  text, 
as  well  as  the  lacuna  in  the  MS.,  make  the  true  government  of  de 
dissCy  of  course,  altogether  uncertain. 

15.  Qui  tolas  tabernas  compararunt.  "Who  have  prepared 
whole  booths."  These  were  intended  as  places  from  which  the 
games  could  be  seen  with  more  advantage  and  convenience. 

16  Ha^c  sectatorum,  &c.  "  All  these  accusations,  Servius, 
about  retinues,  public  spectacles,  and  entertainments,  were  ascribed 
by  the  multitude  to  your  scrupulous  exactness,"  i.  e.  all  these  mi- 
nute charges  have  only  led  people  to  believe  that  you  are  over-exact 
in  finding  fault. 

17.  Convince.  **  Aye,  prove  that,"  i.  e.  prove  that,  if  you  can 
•gainst  Murena. 

18.  Doce,     **  Show  me  that  Murena  has  done  this." 

19.  SedmUgOj  passim.  "  But  indiscriminately,  in  every  quarter. 
—What  is  indiscriminately  1 — ^All  without  any  exception." 

20.  L.  Natta.  Already  alluded  to  in  a  previous  note.  He  was 
A  member  of  the  old  Pinarian  line,  and  Murena's  step-son. 

1.  In  equitum  centuriisy  &.C.  "Wished  to  become  possessed  J  ^'J 
•f  influence  among  the  centuries  of  equites,  both  with  respect  to 
•his  duty  imposed  by  relationship,  and  with  reference  to  the  time  to 
oomo.'*  Cicero  means,  that  L.  Natta,  by  the  entertainment  which 
be  ga^e  to  the  equites,  merely  discharged  tiie  ordinary  duty  of  a 
lelatiTe  towards  Murena,  and  sought,  at  the  same  time^to  establish 
his  <mn  interest  and  popularity  as  regarded  some  future  application 
for  office. 

8.  Ejus  vttrico  fraudiy  aut  erimint.  "  A  source  of  injury  or  of 
iccQiation  unto  his  step-father."  Fratts  is  here  used  in  its  old 
lense,  as  eqmyaltnt  to  poena  or  detrimentum. 

8    Virgo  Vestahs.    Bendes  other  privileges,  the  Vestal  vir^s 
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|27/l>*d  ^  nngiUtt  one  of  beii^  pnmsA  at  the^^adktadbl  i 

For  tfait  ptupoee,  tfaflj  had  Mate  allotted  tfafom  m  tally  mft 

none  place;  and  the  chaxge  refened  to  in  the  tot  WH^tibfl  «e 

of  them,  a  lelatioii  of  Mnrena'a,  gave  op  her  aeai  to  tiiat  iiiJifiiM^ 

in  Oder  that  he  might  beatow  it  on  aometbiid  pelnoB,  >pHwee  vole 

hewiahedtogainbjthiaaotofcoarteajr*    Conqpara  JSBnM«l<«ii|K. 

4.  GlttHaiaribiu.    'EqmrallaoXUtcwnlmMglmikioriiJI^^ 
wodd  not  have  becm  cotract  Ladnity  to  have  aaid  toM»|flaiM^^ 

&.  NometiUM^Ao.    *<  Bid  both  that  fBmak  not  eet  in  ihe  inqr 
that  affection  demanded,  and  is  thb  ftiand  of  mine  ao^  &r 
tan  all  kind  of  cenanie  1" 

6.  Omma  Aaee,  dec.    "All  these  thinga  are  meieljtbe 
fidendi,  the  meana  of  gratification  on  tiw  part  of  the  loivier 
the  privileges  of  candidates.*' 

7.  AusUre  et  Stoics.  **  Austerely  and  like  a  Stoie,"  L  •.  iM 
an  the  austerity  of  ^  Stoic. — Vemm,  "  Ri^  and  pmsMr.**.  F^pim 
ia  here  equivalent  to  asqmn^'^AUiH  hennoUntmm  eAtK  *  TW 
fiiTOor  should  be  conciliated  by  food."    Bmevotenfjafl^  1ilin% 

'  finmdly  feelings,**  "  well-wiahing.'* 

8.  JtMltdtun  Junmmim^  dec.    "  The  decision  of  indtfidaali. 
assigning  offices  of  magistracy,**  L  e.  the  votee  at  eleetioiM, 

9.  QuifP^  inquU,  dec.  '*  For  do  yoo,  pray,  aake  he^  aaak  ^af 
dec.  We  have  paraphrased  mt^  in  order  to  adapt  it  to  our  owl 
idiom.  Compare  note  9,  page  104. — Fovendis  senaibu9,  **  By  vmt 
pering  the  senses.'* 

10.  Utrum  lenocinium,  &LC.  **Were  you  seeking  ioraomeim 
pure  gratification  from  a  herd  of  effeminate  youth,"  i.  e.  innted  faf 
you  to  an  entertainment.  Compare,  as  regards  Itnodmrnm^  ths 
remark  of  Erncsti,  Clav.  Cie.  s.  y.  *'  Lenocinia  corpomiiL  seat 
res  quibiis  corpus  suamter  afficitur." 

11.  Horibilis  oratio.     ** Horrid  speech!"     Uttered  iionicaDT«« 
Sed  earn  usuSf  dec.    "  But  our  usages,  our  mode  of  lifia,  oar  n# 
ners,  our  political  institutions  themselves  reject  it,**  L  e.  iuiiaih 
direct  refutation. 

12.  Auctores  istius  vitae  atque  oratumis.  **  The  anthon  of  t^ 
mode  of  living  and  speaking  which  you  have  adopted.**  The  ate* 
dent  will  note  the  force  of  isiitis  here,  as  applying  to  GetOb  thi 
person  addressed. — Qui  qtiotidiams  epulis^  dec.  **  Who,  at  thv 
daily  meals,  sit  on  bare  boards."  The  reference  is  to  the  pnUie 
meals  or  cvavina  of  the  ancient  Spartans,  where  all  ate  in  roiii'iiM. 
and  the  utmost  plainness  and  frugality  prevailed.  Their  "futt  tcr 
boards,  not  cushioned  as  the  Roman  couches  were,  nor  di^  \m 
recline  after  the  Roman  fashion,  but  sat  opiight. 
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18.  Cretes.    The  common  meals  of  the  Cretans  were  also  of  aX27 
plain  and  frugal  nature. — Cubans,    Reclining,  i.  e.  as  the  Romans 
did.    Compare  note  14,  page  16. 

14.  Melius i  quam  Romani  homines^  &jc.     Cicero's  object  is  to 

show,  that  their  frugal  mode  of  life  did  not  save  the  Spartans  and 

Cretans  from  being  subdued,  and  by  the  very  nation  too  who  were 

ess  abstemious  in  their  diet.     This  is  urged  as.  a  kuid  of  argument  in 

avour  of  a  moderate  enjoyment  of  the  pleasures  of  the  table,  and  as 

an  answer  to  Cato^s  harsh  remark  just  quoted,  utrum  lenociniumf  &c, 

15.  Qui  tempora  voluptatis,  &c.  "Who  distinguish  between 
iheir  moments  of  relaxation  and  serious  enjoyment,"  L  e.  who  have 
times  set  apart  for  both  pleasure  and  business. 

16.  Quorum  alteri.  The  Cretans. — Uno  adventu  nostri  exercitus. 
If  we  believe  the  voice  of  history,  Q.  Metellus,  surnamed  Creticus, 
took  three  years  to  conquer  Crete.  {Eutrop.  6, 11.)  Cicero  there- 
fore exaggerates  a  little  the  facility  of  this  conquest.  As  for  the 
Lacedaemonians,  they  had  already  passed  with  the  rest  of  Greece 
under  the  Roman  dominion. 

17.  Res  ipsa.     '*  The  present  state  of  our  afiairs  themselves,' 
,  I  e.  the  present  flourishing  condition  of  our  affairs. 

18.  Eodem  ex  studio,  **  Of  the  same  school  of  philosophy,"  i.  e. 
the  Stoic.     Literally,  "  of  the  same  study." 

1 9.  Epulum,  This  term  denotes^  banquet  connected  with  some 
solemn  celebration,  such  as  the  dedication  of  a  temple,  a  triumph, 
public  games,  6lc.  In  the  present  case  it  was  a  funeral  entertain* 
ment  Epulae^  on  the  other  hand,  denotes  an  entertainment  CA 
banquet  in  the  usual  form. 

SO.  Africam  patrui,  dec.  "  In  memory  of  his  uncle  Africanus." 
More  literally,  **  on  account  of  his  uncle  Afhcanus."  Nomine  pa- 
trui  is  here  equivalent  to  propter  patruum,  i.  e.  in  memoriam 
patrui.  Lucius  Aemilius  PauUus  (more  conmionly  known  by  the 
name  of  PauUus  Aemilius)  had  two  sons  by  liis  wife  Papiria.  One 
of  these  was  adopted  by  Quintus  Fabius  Maximus,  and  took  the 
name  of  his  adoptive  father.  He  had  a  son  himself,  who  is  the 
Quintus  Maximus  mentioned  in  the  text.  The  other  son  of  Paul- 
lus  Aemilius  was  adopted  by  Publius  Cornelius  Scipio,  son  of  ,Afri- 
canus  Major,  and  was  himself  named  Publijs  Cornelius  Scipio 
Aemilianus.  This  is  the  younger  Africanus,  the  destroyer  of  Car* 
thage,  and  is  the  one  also  mentidned  in  the  text.  Paullus  Aemilius 
had,  by  another  wife,  two  daughters,  one  of  whom  was  married  to 
Qnintus  Aelins  Tubero,  father  of  the  Tubero  of  whom  Cicero  here 
speaks. 

31    Ci  triclinium  stemeret     '*To  make  the  reqtisite  propane 
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1 27  '^^'^^^  ^^®  ^^^  ^'^^  compelled  to  resort  to  a  paraphrase  here,  m 
order  to  convey  «nore  clearly  the  meaning  of  Ciceio.  ^MeUnaiM 
in  iJts  primitive  acceptation,  denotes  a  couch  for  reclining  on  at  sap- 
per, large  enough  to  hold  three  persons,  (t^Ts  and  xXUni.)  Thai 
we  have  in  Varro,  R.  R.  3,  13  :  "  Ibi  erat  locus  exedtu*^  vbi  in* 
dinio  posito  coenahamusy  It  is  '(hen  taken  to  denote  the  place 
of  entertainment  itself,  from  the  circumstance  of  three  couches, 
(r^eXi  K\ivai,)  each  holding  three  guests,  being  used  at  pnvate  feasts. 
For  Vairo  says,  that  the  number  of  the  guests  ought  not  to  exceed 
that  of  the  Muses,  nor  be  less  than  that  of  the  Graces.  {Aid.  GelL 
13,  II.)  The  phrase  triclinium  stemere  has  in  like  manner  two 
meanings.  The  first  is  to  spread  a  couch,  that  is,  to  cover  it  with 
what  was  termed  the  stragula  vestis,  a  species  of  covering  put  upon 
it  previous  to  a  banquet,  plain  and  neat  for  ordinary  entertainmraita, 
but  sumptuous  and  highly  ornamental  when  the  feast  was  to  be  a 
splendid  one.  Compare  Cic.  in  Verr.  5,  25  :  "  Cum  Apronius  t 
palaestra  rediisset,  et  in  tricUniOf  quod  in  faro  straverai  deetibms- 
set."  The  second  meaning  of  triclinium  stemere,  is  to  arrange  the 
couches  in  a  banquetmg  room,  that  is,  to  prepare  the  place  for  an 
entertaiimient.  Thus  we  have  in  Varro,  L.  L.  c.  A:  "  Qui  tritU- 
mum  constraruntf  si  quern  lectum  de  tiibus  unum  in^forem  posue- 
rant"  &c.  Now,  from  all  that  has  been  here  premised,  we  may 
ascertain,  very  clearly,  in  conMexion  with  the  context,  (he  meaning 
of  Cicero  on  the  present  occasion.  The  fea.st  was  to  be  a  public 
one,  and  Tubero  was  requested  to  prepare  accommodations  for  the 
guests,  that  is,  not  only  to  see  that  the  place  itself  was  got  ready  in 
a  proper  manner,  but  that  the  tables  were  supplied  with  a  suflBcient 
number  of  couches,  and  that  these  couches  as  well  as  the  other  arti- 
cles  connected  with  the  banquet  were  of  such  a  kind  as  might  best 
comport  with  the  occasion. 

22.  Stravit  peUiculiSf  &c.  "  Spread  low  Carthaginian  couches 
with  little  goat-skins,  and  set  out  vessels  of  Samian  earthenware.'* 
The  Carthaginian  couches  were  low,  small,  and  made  of  wood. 
The  vessels  also  were  cheap  and  mean.  The  little  goat-skins  were 
purposely  substituted  for  the  more  usual  and  expensive  couch- 
coverings.  Seneca  alludes  to  this  same  curcumstance,  in  one  of  hit 
letters,  where  he  also  speaks  of  the  couches  as  being  of  wood,  on 
this  occasion,  and  the  vessels  of  earthenware,  and  where  his  Ian* 
guage  also  confirms  the  view  we  have  taken,  in  the  previous  note,  oi 
the  meaning  of  ut  triclinium  sterneret.  Thus  (Ep.  95,  p.  607,  ed. 
lApsii,)  he  has  the  following  :  "  Tuberonis  ligneos  lecttdoSf  cum  in 
publicum  stenierentur,  haedinasque  pro  stras^ulis  peUes,  et  anlf 
fffMuft  Jovis  eeliam  proposita  eonvwts  vasa  JititiUa  t  fwtd  akud  est, 
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uperUUem  in  CapUoUo  coruecrare  ?"    Compaie Isidorus  {Ortg.\^^ 
20. 1 1|  3)  :     **  Punicani  lecti  parvi  et  humiles^  fnrtmum  a  Cartha^ 
gtTie  advecti  et  inde  nominatV^    And  in  relation  to  the  Samian 
vases,  consult  PlautaS)  Captiv.  2,  2, 40,  and  Tauhmann.  ad  loc. 

1.  Hanc  pervcrsam  sapierUiam  Tuberonis.     <*  This  ill-judged  X^g 
*f  isdom  of  Tubero."    PerverstiSf  in  its  literal  acceptation  here,  ap- 
proximates very  closely  to  our  plain  English  epithets,  "wrong- 
boaded,*'  "cross-grained." 

2.  Homo  integerrimus,  "  This  most  upright  man."  Referring 
to  Tubero.  Cum  esset.  "Although  he  was."  As  regards  the 
relationship  between  Tubero  and  the  individuals  mentioned  in  the 
text,  consult  note  20,  page  127. 

3.  Hts  haedinis  pelliculis,  &c.  "  Lost  the  praetorship  through 
these  same  little  goat-skins."  More  literally,  *  was  dislodged  from 
his  application  for  the  praetorship  by  these  same  little  groat-skins.* 
The  people  were  so  offended  at  what  they  considered  his  parsimony, 
in  the  case  of  the  funeral  honours  rendered  to  Scipio,  that  they 
would  not  vote  him  into  the  praetorship.  His  stoical  frugality, 
therefore,  like  Cato^s  strictness  and  simplicity  on  the  present  occa- 
«ion,  was  completely  out  of  place. 

4.  Non  amat  profusaa  epuUs,  6lc.     "  They  are  not  fond  of  ipto 
fusion  at  repasts  ;  but  much  less  of  sordidness  and  meanness."  The 
term  inhumanitaa  is  well  explained  by  Emesti,  Clav.  Cie.  s.  v, 
"  Inhumanitas  est  ejus^  piifaeit  abhorrentia  a  vitae  humanae  cuUu 
tt  elegantia^ 

6.  Distijiguit  ratumemj  &c.  "  They  know  how  to  distinguish  be 
tween  the  relative  bearing  of  duties  and  of  occasions,"  i.  e.  they 
know  very  well  when  a  duty  is  urgent  and  imperative  in  its  char- 
acter, and  admits  of  no  alternative  but  prompt  performance,  and 
when  it  is  of  a  less  binding  character  and  may  be  passed  by  without 
any  impropriety.  So  again,  they  know  well  what  occasions  are  to 
t>e  strictly  attended  to,  and  what  to  be  regarded  with  less  care. 

6.  Hoc  tu  ipscj  &c.  "  You  yourself,  in  whom  there  is  the  highest 
merit,  do  not  adhere  to  this."— ^Cur  enim  quemquam^  &c,  Th6 
'dea  intended  to  be  conveyed  by  the  whole  passage  is  as  follows : — 

f  merit  alone  ought  to  mfluence  the  minds  of  men,  in  conferring 
public  honours,  why  do  you,  who  have  so  much  merit  of  your  ovi-n, 
go  about  and  solicit  votes,  and  not  leave  the  result  to  be  determined 
by  merit  alone.  Perhaps  you  will  say  in  reply,  that  yoU)do  not  ask 
any  favour  of  me,  when  soliciting  my  vote,  but  on  the  contraiy, 
cnerelv  intend  something  for  my  own  good ;  to  have  me  plac? 
myself,  namely,  under  your  guardianship  and  care,  in  order  that  you 

nav  the  better  provide  for  mywelfare.    Do  you  not  thidc,  hov  «v«r. 
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128  ^^^'  ^^^^  ^^"  request  wo  .Id  come  with  more  force  fixmi  nw  u 
you  1     Is  it  not  rather  my  business  to  ask  you  to  expose  yomoAl 
to  dangers  and  fatigues  for  my  sake  1 

7.  NomenclaJtorem.  "  A  nomerclator."  A  slave  who  acoofft* 
panied  candidates  for  office,  and  whispered  in  their  ears  the  namei 
of  the  different  individuals  whom  they  met,  in  order  that  the  oandt* 
date  might  salute  them  by  name,  and  conciliate  their  favour  by  Htm 
species  of  compliment,  which  had  always  great  weight  with  tbs 
Romans.  Compare  note  5,  page  1 15. — ^Plutarch  says,  that  a  law 
haTJig  been  passed,  ordaining  that  no  man  who  solicited  any  office 
should  take  a  nomenclator  with  him,  Cato  was  the  only  one  tha 
obeyed  it ;  and  that  in  order  not  to  need  such  an  assistant,  ne  made 
himself  master  of  the  names  of  all  the  citizens.  {Vit.  Cat,  Min.) 
Cicero's  language,  however,  is  directly  the  other  way,  and  veiy 
probably  he  is  the  more  correct  of  the  two. 

8.  Fallis  et  decipts,  **  You  mislead  and  deceive."  The  dis 
unction  between  faUere  and  decipere  appears  to  be  as  follows 
Fallere  implies,  that  we  are  misled  by  something  negative  or  indi 
rect  in  another's  words  or  actions  :  decipere  always  denotes,  that  th' 
person  deceived  is  imposed  upon  by  something  positive  and  expnat 
in  the  person  deceiving.     {Crombie,  Gymnasium,  vol.  2,  p.  437.) 

9.  Nam,  si  nominef  &c.  Cicero's  argument  may  be  briefly  stated 
as  follows  :  If  you  employ  a  nomenclator,  Cato,  you  impose  upon 
and  mislead  your  fellow-citizens,  whether  you  yourself  actual]/  know 
their  names  or  not.  If  you  do  not  know  their  names  but  obtain 
them  from  the  nomenclator,  you  of  course  deceive  others,  by  salu- 
ting them  after  you  have  learnt  their  names,  as  if  you  had  been  long 
acquainted  with  them.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  you  actually  know 
their  names,  and  only  take  a  nomenclator  with  you  because  it  ib 
customary  so  to  do,  here  again  you  are  guilty  of  deception,  for  you 
do  not  merely  let  him  whisper  the  name  of  the  party  into  your  ear 
as  a  matter  of  form,  but  you  actually  ask  him  first  about  the  name, 
as  if  you  were  quite  ignorant  of  it,  although  vou  know  very  well  all 
the  time  what  the  person's  appellation  is. 

10.  Sin  ettam  si  noris.  The  common  text  has.  Sin  etiam  norii 
We  have  adopted  the  conjectural  emendation  of  Lambinus. — Tamen 
per  monitor  em  appellandi  sunt.  Namely,  as  a  matter  of  mere  form 
and  custom,  the  candidate  asking  and  the  slave  whispering  the  name, 
although  the  former  knows  very  well  already  what  it  It 

11.  Cur  ante  petis  quam  insusvrravit.  "  Why  do  you  actually 
ask  the  person's  name  before  he  has  whispered  it  into  your  ear  ?" 

12.  Haec  omnia,  &c.     "  If  you  measure  all  these  things  by  tk 
isages  of  the  state,  they  are  correct  enough  :  but  if  you  wish  w 
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«r«igfa  them  carefully  by  the  precepts  of  your  own  philosophy,  they  \fH 
will  be  found  to  be  very  wicked  in  their  nature.''    More  freely,  "  if 
you  refer  all  these  things  to  the  usages  of  the  state,"  &c. 

13.  Fructus  isti  ludorum^  &&     "  That  gratification  which  is  de 
rived  from  public  shows,"  &c. — Comparaverunt.    **  Prepared  for 
them,"  i.  e.  instituted  for  their  gratification. 

14.  Nee  candidatiSf  <Scc.     '*  Nor  are  candidates  to  be  deprived 
•f  that  exercise  of  friendly  feelings  which  is  a  proof  rather  of  their 
generosity  than  of  a  wish  to  corrupt."    More  literally,  "  which  in 
dicates  generosity  more  than  bribery."  ^ 

15   At  enim  te,  dec.    The  particles  at  emm  are  here,  as  else 
wnere,  elliptical.     **  But  all  else  you  will  say  is  of  comparatively 
trifling  importance,  for  the  interests  of  the  republic  led  you  in  fact 
to  undertdce  this  accusation,"  i.  e.  a  regard  for  the  public  welfare 
led  you,"  &c. 

16.  Credo,  Cato,  d&c.  '*  I  easilv  oelieve,  Cato,  that  you  came 
here  with  those  feelings  and  with  tnat  intention.  But  you  make  a 
slip,  through  want  of  reflection,"  i.  e.  you  go  wrong,  you  defeat  your 
own  purpose. 

1.  Clamo  atque  tester,    <*  Loudly  proclaim,  and  call  you  all  tol^^^Q 
witness." — Audite,  audite  consulem.     "  Hear,  hear  your  counsel." 
'^Usque  eo.    "  To  such  a  degree."    So  far. 

2.  Latins  patet,  &c.  Cicero  now  argues  on  the  importance  ot 
having  a  person  of  energy  and  military  experience  in  the  consulslup 
during  the  ensuing  year. 

3.  Equus  Trojanus.  A  highly  figurative  allusion  to  the  seedfr 
of  the  conspiracy  that  were  still  lurking  at  Rome. 

4.'  Copias  Ulius.  **  Those  troops  of  his."  His  secret  partisans, 
with  whose  movements  Cicero  was  in  a  great  degree  acquainted. — 
It  will  be  borne  in  mind,  that  Lentultis  and  the  other  accomplices 
bad  not  yet  been  detected  and  punished. 

6.  In  capite  atque  in  eervicibus  nostris.    Equivalent  here  to  tn 
tapui  atque  in  cervices  nostras^  with  the  idea  of  continuance,  or 
listing  harm,  annexed.     Similar  examples  occur  in  many  of  the  an 
'Mmt  writers.    Consult  ForeeUini  Lex.  Tot.  Lot,  s.  v.  m,  sub 

6    Integrum  consulem.    "  An  upright  consul,"  i.  e.  an  honest 
patriotic  consul,  and  not  one  contaminated  by  any  union  of  principle 
or  action  with  Catiline.     Compare  Manutius  :  "  Integrom  consu 
3em,  h.  e.  moHs  eonstlus  non  infectum." 

7.  Et  fuUuro,  etfortuna.  **  In  both  principles  and  fortune,"  i.  e 
a  man  of  ccHrect  principles  and  ample  means.  Such  a  person  would 
4  course,  be  attached  to  he  interests  of  the  republic,  ard  the  exist 
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129  ^^  '^^  ^^  things,  and  woild  have  no  wish  for  any  revolutioii  or 
change,  because  not  a  man  of  needy  fortune. 

8.  Vestris  senUrUUs.  "  By  your  sentence/*  i.  e.  by  your  opiu 
]0DS  as  judges  in  the  present  case.  For  Murena  is  such  a  man  n 
has  just  been  described  by  me,  and  the  partisans  of  Catilinfi  would 
rejoice  in  hailing  him  driven  from  the  consulship,  by  your  tentenos 
of  condemnation. 

9.  In  campo.  Compare  chapter  26,  of  the  present  speech,  and 
Or.  in  Cat.  1,  6. — Domi  nuae.  Alluding  to  the  attempt  to  anu 
ainate  him  at  his  own  home.     Or.  in  Cat.  1,  4. 

10.  KaUndia  Januariis.    Compare  note  2,  page  98. 

11.  AtU.  A  chasm  occurs  here  in  the  MSS.  SchQti  propom 
to  fill  it  up,  and  re-model  the  whole  sentence  as  follows :  **  NoUu 
arlntrari,  CatUinam  epuqut  socios  mediocrilma  eonsUuM,  autuaiUiii 
WW,  in  rempublicam  grassari.^ 

12.  Reipublicae  quaeritur.  **  Is  sought  for  against  the  rqrabUc,*' 
i.  e.  the  republic  is  not  sought  to  bo  injured  by  ordinary  mean*,  suck 
as  "  a  hurtful  law,"  or  "  the  pernicious  influence  of  bribeiyy"  dee. 

130  ^'  ^^  ^^'    "  Near  its  close."    This  speech  was  delhrered  n 
the  month  of  November,  and  the  new  consuls  would  be  iDitalled  n 

the  first  of  January  coming. 

2.  Vicanum  meat  diligentiae.  "  Who  is  to  succeed  me  in  mr 
vigilance." 

3.  Tempestatem  anni  tui.  "  The  storms  that  impend  over  yoin 
own  year,"  i.  e.  over  your  magistracy  as  tribune. 

4.  Designati  tribuni.  The  allusion  here  is,  most  probably,  to  Q 
Mctellus  Nepos,  the  some  who  afterward  prevented  Cicero  from 
making  the  customary  address  to  the  people,  at  the  close  of  his  con- 
sulship.— Emesti  thinks,  that  designati  ought  to  be  removed  finxo 
the  text,  because,  according  to  him,  the  new  tribunes  had  alreadr 
entered  on  office  when  this  speech  was  delivered.  He  observes, 
that  had  they  not  entered  already  on  office,  they  could  not  have  held 
an  assembly  the  day  previous.  But  the  text  only  speaks  of  an  it- 
sembly  that  had  been  held,  without  specifying  by  whom.  The  ei* 
pression  vox  pemictosaf  moreover,  does  not  necessarily  implr  i 
speech  on  the  part  of  the  now  magistrate,  it  may  denote  a  mas 
remark  made  by  him,  on  being  presented  to  the  people  bv  the 
tribunes  of  the  current  year.  The  chief  argument,  however,  agaioit 
£mesti's  emendation,  is  in  the  dates.  The  new  tribunes  did  not 
dnter  upon  office  until  the  fourth  day  before  the  Ides  of  December, 
ukI  every  thing  connected  with  this  speech  plainly  shows,  that  il 
vvas  delivered  before  the  Nones  of  the  same  month,  for  on  that  daj 
he  conspirators  arrested  bv  Cicero  weie  ooDdemned. 
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5.  Tua  nuns.     *^  Yovt  own  foresight." — Qui  te  ad  tribunaUu^l^Q 

iic.  **  Who  requested  you  to  stand  candidate  for  the  triburjeship,** 
i.  e.  in  order  that  you  might  thwart  the  nefarious  schemes  cf  Metel- 
ins  and  others. 

6.  A  L.  Catilina  et  Cn.  Pisone,  &c.  At  the  close  of  the  con 
Mibhip  of  M.  Lepidus  and  Volcatius  Tullus.  Compare  Or.  in  Cat 
If  6  :  **  Potestne  hujus  vitae  lux,"  6lc. 

7.  Meo  nomine,     "  On  my  own  account.*'    Equivalent  to  prop 
ter  me  ipsum.  Compare  chapter  36,  "  Africani  patrui  sui  nomine.** 
Cicero  means,  that  they  did  not  seek  his  destruction  so  much  out  of 
personal  hatred,  as  in  order  to  remove  a  faithful  guardian  of  the 
public  welfare. 

8.  Et  agunt  et  moliuntur.  "  They  are  both  attempting,  aye, 
and  striving  earnestly  to  effect." — Quantum  animi,  quantum  inr 
genii.     "  How  much  courage,  how  much  talent." 

9.  Consulari  auctoritate  et  auxilio  spoliatam.  By  the  condem 
nation  of  Murena. 

10.  Ne  suffidatur  consul.  **  Lest  a  new  consul  be  substituted,*^ 
i.  e.  in  place  of  Murena,  if  condemned.  Compare,  as  regards  the 
force  of  suffice!  e,  the  explanation  of  Emesti :  '*  Sufficore,  in  locum 
alterius  creare  :  de  magistraiihis^  inprimis  consulibus,  qui  in  locum 
mortui  consulis,  aut  de  ambitu  damnati,  <&c.,  ereantur." 

11.  Vident  te  in  tuorum,  &c.  We  have  inserted  te  after  vident 
3n  the  conjecture  of  Matthiae,  who  thinks  that  it  has  been  accident- 
ally omitted  by  the  copyists. 

12.  Sibi  objici  posse.  "  May  be  exposed  to  them,"  i.  e.  to  their 
attacks. — Silanum.  Plutarch  says,  that  after  Cato  had  declared 
his  mtention  of  prosecuting  every  one  who  should  have  recourse  to 
bribery,  he  took  very  good  care,  that  Silanus,  who  had  married 
His  sister  Servilia,  should  be  excepted.  {Vit.  Cat.  Min.  c  21.) 
rhis  wduld  seem  to  imply  that  SUaniis  in  common  with  Murena 
lay  open  to  the  charge  of  bribery,  for  which  we  find  elsewhere  no 
authority  whatever. 

13.  Non  cupidum.  **Not  ambitious."  Manutius  understands 
rerum  novarum,  **  not  desirous  of  a  change." — Fo  (hjia  constitutum^ 
6lc.     Alluding  to  his  private  wealth. 

14.  Ammo  et  usu^  6cc.  "  Of  spirit  and  experience  for  executing 
whatever  you  may  wish." 

1.  Hujusce  ret  potestas,  du;.     '*  The  means  of  accomplishing^^  f 
this  result  are  placed  wholly  in  your  hands."     You  hold,  in  the 
present  case  the  whole  republic  under  your  care.  Tou  are  its  pilots," 
L  e.  the  helm  is  in  your  hands,  and  it  is  for  you  to  guide  us  safelv 
tbHraflfh  the  storro 
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131     ^'  P^tu'iU  raHoMs  lUiua,  <<  His  plans  demand." — Auxilto.  *<01 
her  wonte&  aid." — Ui  minuaturj  &c.     *'  That  the  number  of  lie* 
leaders,  capable  of  resisting  his  fury,  be  dimmished." 

3.  Depulso  adversario.  Alluding  to  Murena,  and  to  the  stand 
oe  would  take  against  the  conspirators,  in  support  of  the  govern- 
ment  and  laws.  Hence  he  is  called  the  opponent  of  the  turbulent 
tribunes,  and  hence  his  condemnation  {deptUso  adversario)  would 
leave  them  more  at  hberty  to  excite  commotions  in  the  state. 

4.  Idemne  igitur  delecti^  &c.  "  Will  men  distmguished  for  in- 
tegrity and  wisdom,  men  selected  from  the  first  orders  of  the  state, 
come  then  to  the  same  decision  with  that  most  audacious  gladiator, 
that  foe  to. the  republic  1"  The  address  is  to  the  Judices,  the 
gladiator  is  Catiline. 

6.  Apud  Anienem.  "  At  the  Anio."  Here,  in  the  second  Pu 
nic  war,  Hannibal  pitched  his  camp,  at  three  miles'  distance  from 
Rome.  Compare  livy,  (26,  10) :  "  Inter  haecy  Hannibal  ad  Ant 
tnemfluvmmj  tna  miUia  passuum  ah  urhe  castra  admovii." 

6.  Nonnemo,  dec.     '*  There  are  some,  there  are  some  foes  even 
in  that  sanctuary  of  the  republic,  I  say,  in  the  very  senate  itself." 
Nonnemo  is  here  equivalent  to  aliquis,  but  our  idiom  requires  the 
plural. — It  is  well  known  that  several  of  the  senators  were  implicat 
ed  in  the  conspiracy.  Consult  Sallust,  B.  C  c.  17. 

7.  Faxinl.      The  old  form  for  fecerint.      The  earlier  mode  of 
conjugating  this  verb  was  facioy  facsi  (faid),  factum^  facere.      Com 
pare  Stnive,  uber  die  Lai.  Decl.  und  Conj.  p.  171.  seqq. — This  old 
form,  faxint  was  retained,  in  conunon  with  faxit  and  other  simila' 
ones,  principally  in  solemn  adjurations,  6ic. 

8.  Afeus  collega.  Antonius. — Ego  togatus.  Compare  note  8. 
page  23. — Hoc  quod  conceptum^  &c.  "  Will  dispel  and  crush 
that  danger  which,  conceived  in  its  bosom,  the  republic  is  now  or 
the  point  of  bringing  forth." 

9.  Haec.  These  same  dangers. — Unas  eni  consul,  &c.  If 
Murena  be  condemned,  Silanus  will  be  the  only  consul  in  office ; 
and  his  time  will  be  occupied,  not  by  the  afiairs  and  dangers  of  the 
state,  but  by  the  election  of  a  colleague ;  for  the  seditious  tribunes 
will  oppose  him  in  all  his  movements,  and  in  this  way  much  vain 
able  time  will  be  lost  to  the  republic. 

10.  Impedituri  sint.  There  is  here  another  chasm  in  the  MSS., 
though  smaller  than  the  one  previously  mentioned.  Some  editors 
insert  videtis,  others  parati  sunt,  on  conjecture. 

11.  Importuna.  The  common  text  has  Catilinae  after  importumu 
But  many  editors  regard  it  as  a  mere  gloss,  «nd  we  have  therefom 
thrown  it  out 
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IS.  Versabiiur  in  castns  furor.     "  Wild  fury  will  leign  in  your  131 
■aiop.'* — In  campo  exercitus.     "  An  anned  force  in  the  Campus 
Martins."    The  allusion  is  to  the  partisans  of  Catiline  who  will 
come  armed  to  the  comitia,  when  Silanus  shall  convene  the  people 
to  vote  for  a  new  consul  in  the  place  of  Murena. 

1.  Si  omata  suts  praesidiis^  &c.     '*  If  the  republic  shall  be  fur- 132 
nished  with  other  means  of  protection." 

2.  Potior,  **  Dearer,"  i.  e.  to  exercise  a  more  powerful  sway. 
•^Pro  consulaii  auctoritate,  &c.  "  I  exhort  you  in  consideration 
of  my  consular  authority,"  i.  e.  by  my  consular  office. 

3.  Defensoris.  The  common  text  has  vel  defensoriSf  but  we 
have  rejected  vel  with  Emesti  and  Schutz.  Beck  encloses  it  with* 
in  brackets. — Manutius  doubts  whether  it  be  correct  latinity  to  say 
oro  atque  ohsecro  fidtit^  and  Graevius  inclines  the  same  way.  But 
we  have  in  Plautus,  {Amph.  1,  1,  217,)  "  obseerc  tuam  Jidem ' 
Compare  Emesti,  ad  loe. 

4.  Corporis  morbo.      Murena  was  then  labouring  under  severe 
indisposition. — Recentem  gratulationem.  "  His  recent  felicitations ' 
A  thaiiksgriving  had  been  decreed,  in  the  name  of  Murena,  for  his 
successes  against  Mithridates. 

5.  Municipium  antiquissimum.  Lanuvium,  of  which  Murena 
was  a  native.     Consult  Geographical  Index. 

6.  Squalore  sordidus.     '*  Of  squalid  appearance  and  in  neglected 
attire."     It  was  customary  at  Rome  for  those  accused  of  capital  or 
heavy  offences,  to  appear  in  public  arrayed  in  such  a  manner  as 
might  be  best  calculated  to  excite  compassion. — Lacrymis  et  moer 
ore  perditus.     "  Spent  with  tears  and  sorrow." 

7.  Intuetur.     "  He  looks  with  an  earnest  eye  to." 

8.  Hoc  re.  **  On  that  very  account,"  i.  e.  the  consulship  to 
which  he  had  been  elected.  Orellius  suggests  hoc  eum  cum  re. 
Schfltz  proposes  either  una  cum  hoc  eum  re,  or  else  eum  hoc  eum 
re.    No  change,  however,  is  requisite. 

9.  Atque  itdt  &c.  <*  For  thus  does  Murena,"  &c.,  i.  e.  in  terms 
<nch  as  the  following. — Si  nvUius  aures,  (&c.  '*  If  he  has  wound- 
ed the  ears  or  the  feelings  of  no  individual,"  i.  e.  if  moderation  has 
always  dictated  his  words,  always  regulated  his  conduct. 

10.  Modestiae  locus.  "  An  asylum  for  moderation." — Demissis 
bominilnu.     "  For  the  dejected." 

1 1.  Misericordiam  spoliatio  constdatusy  &c.  "  To  be  stripped  ol 
the  consulship  ought,  O  judges,  to  carry  with  it  a  strong  claim  to  our 
compassion."  Literally,  **  the  being  despoiled  of  the  consulship,"  6k. 

17.  Una  enim  eiipiurdtury  dec.      Cicero  means  to  express  the 
'hat  in  losing  the  consulship  the  person  referred  to  loses  his  aU. 
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1 32  — InvidiQm  nuUam     "  No  claims  to  envy  "  L  e.  nothing  worth 
enjoying  in  the  office. 

13.  Objicitur.  "The  holder  of  it  is  exposed." — Coneionibua 
seditiosorum.    Refemng  to  the  tribunes  of  the  commons. 

14.  In  hoc  praeclaro  eoTisulatu.  '*  In  this  distinguished  post  of  con- 
sul." Praedaro  is  said  with  a  tinge  of  irony :  in  this  distinguished 
post,  as  many  call  it,  and  take  it  to  be. 

133  ^*  Hunc  vestrig  senieTUiis  afflixeritu.    "You  shall  dash  thu 
man  in  sorrow  to  the  ground  by  your  decision,*'  i.  e.  shall  condemc 

him. 

2.  Quo  se  miser  vertet  7    The  peroration  here  is  extremely  beau 
tifuL     **  LocuSf^*  says  Manutius,  "  ad  commovendam  misericordiam 
aptissimusy 

3.  LaurecUam  in  sua  gratuhUiontj  &c  "  Decked  with  laurel 
amid  his  own  felicitations." 

4.  Lugentem.  "  Plunged  m  mourning."  Cicero  purposely 
uses  this  form  of  expression,  instead  of  lugevti  sirrdUm^  for  the  sake 
of  greater  strength. 

6.  Misera.     "  Wretched  parent." 

6.  Nova  poena  legis.     The  Tullian  law  {lex  TvUia)  had  only  re- 
cently been  passed,  which  added  ten  years'  exile  to  the  penalties  be 
fore  inflicted  by  the  laws  upon  the  crime  of  ambitus. 

7.  At  habet  magnum  dolorem,  &c.  **  Ah  f  but  it  brings  with  it 
a  deep  pang  of  sorrow  "  &,c. 

8.  Summo  cum  tmperio.      **  When  invested  with  supreme  com 
maud." 

9.  C.  Murenamy  fratrem  suum.  C.  Licinius  Murena.  He  was 
governor  of  Transalpine  Gaul,  and  is  the  same  individual  of  whom 
Sallust  speaks,  B.  C.  42. 

10.  Qui  hujus  dolor  1  Qui  fox  quis.  Compare  note  10,  page  62. 
So  also,  qui  illius  moeror  erit  1 — The  student  will  note  the  distinc- 
tion here  between  hujus  and  illius.  "  What  anguish  on  the  part  of 
the  former  1  What  deep  affliction  on  that  of  the  latter  1"  The 
same  remark  applies  here,  that  was  made  in  a  previous  note  respect- 
ing an  apparent  violatio  i  of  the  rule  concembig  hie  and  Hie.  Hu- 
}us  refers  to  Murena,  Cicero^s  client,  and  illius  to  his  distant 
brother. 

11.  Quanta  autem  perturbatio,  &c.  "  What  a  reverse  of  for- 
tune, whaii;  a  change  of  language,"  i.  e.  how  changed  the  condition 
of  the  one,  how  altered  the  langjage  of  both. 

12.  Conservate  populi  Romani  beneficium.  "  Preserve  unto  him 
the  favour  which  the  Roman  people  haveVonfened,"  i.  e.  estaUiik 
»y  your  decision  his  claims  to  the  consulsh^. 
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i3  Junonts  Soapttae.  There  was  at  Lanuvium,  whence  the  1 33 
frmily  of  Murena  came,  a  temple  eacied  to  Jono  Sospita.  The  Ra- 
mans had  a  joint  right  of  sacrificing  to  this  goddess,  and  an  annnal 
offering  was  made  I^y  the  Roman  consuls.  According  to  Livy,  (8^ 
14,)  the  people  of  Lanuvium  were  allowed  by  the  Romans  to  con- 
tinue the  worship  of  this  goddess,  on  condition  that  the  latter  people 
shared  in  it  along  with  them.  Compaxe,  as  regards  this  same  deity, 
Liv.  40,  19.  -Ov.  Fast,  6,  60.— 5iZ.  Ual.  13,  364,  and  Cie.  N.  D, 
I,  29.  The  last-mentioned  writer  describes  the  effigy  of  the  god- 
dess, as  arrayed  in  a  goat-skin,  bearing  a  small  shield  and  a  spear,  and 
baring  on  little  slippers  turned  up  at  the  toes.  "  Cum  peUe  eap^ 
rina^  cum  htuta,  cum  scutuloj  cum  calceolis  repafidttJ*  Coosult 
also  MontfaucoTi,  ArUiq.  Explic.  lib.  8,  c.  6.  fig.  10. 

14.  Facere.  Supply  rem  divinamf  or,  what  is  much  simpler, 
tocra  from  the  previous  sacris  patriis.  The  analogy  oecween  uus 
usage  of  faceref  and  that  of  the  Greek  fi^tip  or  ipStir  is  worth 
noting. 

1.  Domestieum  et  wum  conndem.    "A  domestic  consul,  and  234 
)ne  whom  she  regards  as  her  own."    The  epithets  domestieum 

and  suum  beautifully  allude  to  the  circumstance  nf  M^rAPa's  family 
having  come  from  Lanuvium. 

2.  Confirmatio  mea      "  My  strong  assurance  in  his  behalf." 

3.  Commendo  vobis.     **  Confide  to  your  care." 

4.  OHi.     "Of  public  tranquillity." 

6.  Studiosissimum  hon&rum,     "  Most  zealous  for  the  welfare  of 
.he  ffood." 
6    Cft  pnmxttam  et  spontuam,    **  As  to  promise  ana  pieage. " 
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A. 

AbsyrtTs,  son  of  Aeetes,  king  of  Colchis,  and  brother  of  Medea. 
His  sister,  ^hen  accompanying  Jason,  who  was  bearing  off  the  goldei; 
fleece,  is  fabled  by  the  poets  to  have  put  to  death  the  young  prince,  and 
to  have  scattered  his  limbs  along  the  route  which  her  father  would  take 
in  pursuing  her.  The  stratagem  succeeded,  and  Aeetes  stopped  to  col- 
lect the  mangled  remains  of  his  son,  thus  enabling  his  daughter  and  Jason 
to  make  their  escape.  Omd.  Trist.  3,  9. — Sefiec.  Med.  963. — Litcan. 
Phars.  3,  190. 

AsMiLius,  Paullus.     Vid.  Paullus. 

Aemilius,  Scaurus.     Vid.  Scaurus. 

Afbanius,  a  celebrated  Roman,  consul  A.  U.  C.  694,  B.  G.  60,  and 
one  of  Pompey's  lieutenants  during  the  civil  wars.  After  the  defeat  at 
Pharsalia,  he  crossed  into  Africa  and  fousht  at  the  battle  of  Thapsus. 
Being  taken  prisoner  along  with  Faustus  Sylla,  in  the  rout  that  ensued  of 
the  Pompeian  army,  he  was  put  to  death  along  with  that  individual  by 
order  of  Caesar.  Suet.  Vit.  JtU.  75. — Caes.  B.  Afric.  95. — Dio  Cass. 
43,  12.— Oro».  6,  16. 

Ahala,  Caius  Servilius,  master  of  the  horse  to  the  dictator  Cincin- 
uatus.  Spurius  Melius,  who  had  been  accused  of  aspiring  to  regal  power, 
having  refused  to  appear  before  the  dictator  when  ordered  so  to  do,  Aha- 
la, who  bore  the  summons  to  him,  slew  him  in  the  very  midst  of  the  as- 
sembled people  whom  he  was  endeavouring  to  excite  in  his  behalf.  The 
dictator  commended  the  act.  Ahala,  though  he  at  first  incurred  the  resent- 
ment of  the  populace  for  this  bold  dischaige  of  duty,  was  subsequently, 
however,  raised  to  the  consulship.  Liv.  4,  14,  and  30. — There  is  a  great 
vaiiation,  as  regards  the  praenomen  of  this  individual,  in  the  MSS.  and 
the  editions  of  Cicero.  In  the  first  oration  against  Catiline,  c.  1,  he  is 
called,  in  the  common  text,  QaintuSi  where  Muretus  and  Pighius  give 
the  true  reaclins  Cavas,  which  Emesti  adopts.  In  the  oration  pro  domOf 
c.  32,  he  is  styled,  on  the  other  hand,  Marcus  Servilius  Ahala.  In  this 
latter  passage,  Cicero  informs  us,  that  he  was  exiled  by  the  people  for 
slaying  Mehus,  though  subsequently,  as  above  stated,  advanced  to  the 
consular  office. 

ANTiJicHus,  sumamed  the  Great,  king  of  Syria,  and  the  third  of  the 
name.  He  came  in  collision  with  the  Romans,  on  attempting  to  reduce 
under  hit  sway  the  cities  of  Asia  Minor  as  well  as  the  whole  of  Greece 
4f>7  39 
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The&6  cities  implored  the  protection  of  the  Romans,  who  sent  depots  h 
to  Antiochus,  commanding  him  to  give  up  the  conquests  he  had  made  ^ 
this  quarter.  Antiochus,  urged  on  by  Hannibal,  to  whom  he  had  gir«n 
an  asylum  in  his  dominions,  paid  no  regard  to  these  orders,  and  became, 
in  consequence,  involved  in  war  with  the  republic.  Neglecting,  however, 
to  follow  the  plan  of  operations  marked  out  for  him  by  Hannibal,  he  soon 
experienced  the  fatal  effects  of  his  error.  Acilius  Glabrio  defeated  him 
at  Thermopylae  and  compelled  hmi  to  flee  into  Asia ;  and  Scipio  Asiaticus 
gained  a  decisive  victory  over  him  at  Magnesia  in  the  latter  country. 
Compelled  to  sue  for  peace,  he  only  obtain^  it  on  very  hard  conditions. 
The  Romans  made  the  range  of  mount  Taurus  the  limit  of  his  power  on 
the  side  of  lower  Asia,  and  reduced  to  the  form  of  provinces  all  the 
countries  which  he  had  possessed  on  this  side  of  the  mountains  just  men- 
tioned. They  obliged  him  also  to  stipulate  for  the  payment  of  an  annual 
tribute  of  two  thousand  talents.  As  his  treasury  could  not  support  this 
heavy  tax,  he  resolved,  in  order  to  replenish  his  resources,  to  piUa^e  the 
temple  of  Belus,  in  Susiana,  but  the  inhabitants  of  this  country,  imtated 
at  the  sacrilegious  attempt,  slew  him  with  his  followers,  B.  0.  187.  He 
had  reigned  36  years.    Justin.  31,  32. — FlorttSj  2,  8. — Ltv.^  59. 

AntonIus,  Caius,  son  of  M.  Antonius  the  orator,  and  brother  of  M. 
Antonius  Creticus  the  father  of  the  triumvir.  He  was  originally  in 
habits  of  very  great  intimacy  with  Catiline,  and  the  arrangement  was, 
that  these  two  should  stand  for  the  consulship,  and,  if  they  succeeded, 
commence,  while  in  this  high  office,  their  plans  of  revolution.  Cicero 
defeated  this  scheme,  and  being  elected  consul,  with  Ar.toniu8  for  his 
colleague,  succeeded  in  detacmng  the  other  from  the  conspiracy,  and 
from  every  other  design  formed  against  the  state.  He  effected  this  de- 
sirable object  by  yielding  to  Antonius  the  rich  province  of  Macedonia, 
which  had  fallen  to  his  own  lot.  After  the  conspiracy  was  crushed,  An- 
tonius went  to  his  province  of  Macedonia,  where  he  continued  for  two 
years  ;  but,  on  his  return  to  Rome,  he  was  brought  to  trial,  and  banished, 
for  having  been  guilty  of  extortion  and  having  made  war  beyond  the 
limits  of  his  province.  He  was  a  man  of  very  dissolute  habits,  and,  be- 
fore he  obtained  the  consulship,  had  been  expelled  by  the  censors  from 
the  senate  for  immoral  conduct.  Sallustf  B.  C.  26. — Liv.  Epic.  103.— 
Cic.  in  Vat.  11. — Id.  pro  Coel.  31. 

Antonius,  Marcus,  a  celebrated  Roman  orator,  grandfather  of  ths 
triumvir.  After  having  been  praetor,  and  having  during  his  praetorship, 
obtained  a  victory  over  the  pirates  of  Cilicia,  he  was  raised  to  the  con- 
sulship, A.  U.  C.  655,  B.  C.  99.  He  is  more  eminent,  however,  in  Ro 
man  history,  as  an  orator  than  a  statesman.  He  was  the  most  employed 
patron  of  his  time  ;  and,  of  all  his  contemporaries,  was  chiefly  courted 
by  clients,  as  he  was  ever  willing  to  undertake  any  cause  which  was  pro- 
posed to  him.  He  possessed  a  ready  memory,  and  a  remarkable  talent 
of  introducing  every  tiling  where  it  could  be  placed  with  most  effect. 
He  had  a  frankness  of  manner,  which  precluded  any  suspicion  of  artifice, 
and  gave  to  all  his  orations  an  appearance  of  being  the  unpremeditated 
effusicrjs  of  an  honest  heart.  But,  though  there  was  no  apparent  prep- 
aration in  his  speeches,  he  always  spoke  so  well,  that  the  judges  were 
never  sufficiently  prepared  against  the  effects  of  his  eloquence.  Hii 
.anguage  was  not  perfectly  pure,  nor  of  a  constantly  sustained  elegance 
hut  it  was  of  a  solid  and  judicious  character,  well  adapted  to  his  purpOfl* 
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His  gesture,  too,  was  appropriate ;  his  voice  strong  and  durable,  thougfe 
naturally  hoarse ;  but  even  this  defect  he  turned  to  advantage,  by  fre- 
quently and  easily  adopting  a  mournful  and  querulous  tone,  which,  in 
criminal  cases,  excited  compassion,  and  more  readily  eained  the  belief 
of  his  judges.  He  lefl,  however,  as  we  are  informed  by  Cicero,  hardly 
any  orations  behind  him,  having  resolved  never  to  publish  any  of  hL 
pleadings,  lest  he  should  be  convicted  of  maintaining  in  one  cause  some- 
thing that  was  inconsistent  with  what  he  had  alleged  in  another. — ^During 
the  civil  wars  of  Marius  and  Sylla,  Antonius  declared  for  the  latter,  and 
was  in  consequence  proscribed  by  Marius.  His  place  of  concealment 
having  been  discovered  through  the  indiscretion  of  a  friend,  a  party  of 
soldiera  was  sent  to  put  him  to  death.  The  eloquent  appeal  of  the  orator, 
however,  checked  their  murderous  purpose,  and  drew  teara  from  theii 
eyes,  when  Annius,  their  leader,  who  had  remained  without,  impatient  at 
their  delay,  was  compelled  to  enter  the  place  himself,  and  despatch  An- 
tonius with  his  own  hand.  Dunlop*s  Hist.  Rom.  Lit.  vol.  2,  p.  211. -^ 
Cifi.  de  Orat.  2,  2.---Id.  Brut.  36.— /d.  de  Orat.  3,  S.—Val.  Max.  7,  3. 

Antonius,  Marcus,  sumamed  Creticus,  son  of  Antonius  the  orator, 
and  father  of  the  triumvir.  Having  obtained  the  praetorahip,  A.  U.  C. 
678,  through  the  interest  of  the  consul  Cotta,  and  the  faction  of  Cethe- 
gus,  he  was  charged  with  the  war  against  the  pirates.  He  pillaged, 
however,  the  provmces  which  had  been  intrusted  to  his  defence,  and 
having  advanced  toward  Crete,  was  defeated  in  an  engagement  off  that 
island.  The  appellation  of  Creticus  was  given  him  from  this  circum- 
stance, as  a  mark  of  derision.  He  is  said  to  have  died  of  chagrin  at  his 
defeat.  Flonis,  3,  7. — Liv.  Epit.  99. — Cic.  in  Vert.  2,  3. — Id.  in 
Yen.  3,  91. 

Arohias,  Aulus  Licinius,  a  Greek  poet,  bom  at  Antioch  in  Syria,  and 
better  known  by  the  discourae  which  Cicero  pronounced  in  his  favour, 
than  by  any  productions  of  his  own.  He  came  to  Rome  at  an  early  age, 
and  passed  the  greater  part  of  his  life  there,  teaching  the  Greek  language 
and  literature,  and  giving  instruction  particularly  in  the  department  of 
poetical  compositioiL  Kssaong  his  pupils  was  Cicero,  who  has  returned 
the  favour  by  transmitting  the  name  of  his  preceptor  to  posterity.  Ar- 
chias  lived  on  terms  of  great  intimacy  with  several  distinguished  Roman 
families,  and  accompanied  the  celebrated  L.  LucuUus  in  his  expedition 
against  Mithridates,  and  also  in  his  travels  through  Asia,  Greece,  and 
SicDy.  It  was  during  his  visit  to  Magna  Graecia,  m  company  with  this 
illustrious  patron,  that  he  obtained  the  rights  of  citizenship  at  Heraclea 
in  Lucania,  which  led  subsequently  to  his  procuring  the  same  privilege 
at  Rome.  This  latter  point,  however,  having  been  contested  by  a  cer- 
tain individual  named  Gratius,  led  to  the  delivery  of  the  celebrated  ora- 
tion in  his  favour,  by  his  old  pupil  Cicero. — ^The  works  of  Archias  are 
lost,  except  some  epigrams  in  the  Anthology.  While  still  quite  young, 
he  composed  a  poem  on  the  Cimbric  war,  which  gained  for  him  the  favoui 
of  Marius,  who  was  in  general  but  little  alive  to  the  charms  of  poetic 
ebmposition.  At  a  later  period  of  his  life,  the  Mithridatic  war  became  « 
theme  for  his  Muse.  In  a  third  poem  he  eave  a  prophetic  intcrpretatior 
to  a  circumstance  which  had  happened  to  the  infant  itoscius ;  and  Cicero 
•peaks  also  of  a  poem  which  he  had  commenced  on  the  subject  of  hii 
sonsulship.  The  Anthology  contains  thir^-five  epigrams  under  the 
aaQie  of  Archias,  but  some  of  them  are  attribuied  bv  the  commentaton 
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to  a  certain  Archias  of  Macedonia,  or  another  of  the  same  name,  a  natu « 
of  Byzantiom ;  others  again  ascribe  them  to  Archias  the  grammarian,  of 
the  younger.  Hence,  it  is  probable  that  very  few  if  any  of  them  are  by 
Archias  of  Antioch.  Cic.  pro  Arch. — Id.  de  Droin.  c.  36. — Jacabs  ad 
Anthd.  Graee.  vol.  2,  p.  92. — Schodlt  Hist.  lAt.  Chr.  vol.  4,  p.  43. 

Ariobarzanbs,  king  of  Cappadocia,  and  th6  first  of  the  name.  He 
ascended  the  throne  mder  the  protection  of  the  Romans,  about  B.  C.  91 
after  the  expulsion  of  the  false  Ariarathes.  Mithridates  and  Tigranea 
united  against  him,  and  drove  him  twice  from  his  kingdom ;  but  he  was 
as  often  restored,  once  by  Sylla,  and  again  by  Pompey,  the  latter  of 
whom  added  to  his  dominions  Sophene,  a  province  of  Armenia.  Ario- 
barzanes  abdicated  in  favour  of  his  son,  the  second  of  the  name.  Justin, 
38,  %--Appian,  R.  8.  48. — Id.  B.  M.  10,  seqq. 

Aristotelbs,  a  celebrated  philosopher,  bom  at  Sta^yra,  B.  C.  384 
Cicero  alludes  to  him  in  the  oration  for  Murena,  as  bemg  one  of  those 
philosophers  from  whose  writings  he  had  imbibed  pnnciples  of  an  0{>po- 
site  nature  to  those  which  influenced  the  conduct  of  the  rigid  and  stoieal 
Cato.  Cicero,  though  particularly  attached  to  the  new  Academy,  was 
free  from  the  exclusive  spirit  of  sectarism,  and  inclined  to  select  what- 
ever he  found  valuable  in  the  doctrines  of  the  different  schools.  Kttekner, 
Cic.  in  Phil,  meritay  p.  74,  seqq 

Attius,  less  correctly  written  Accius,  an  early  Latin  tragic-poet,  bore 
\.  U.  C.  584.  He  pursued  the  career  opened  by  Livius,  Ennius,  and 
Pacuvius,  and  the  ancients  give  the  titles  of  a  large  number  of  tragedies 
which  he  had  composed,  among  which  was  a  national  piece  entitled 
Brutus.  Velleius  Paterculus  says,  that  Attius  deserved  to  be  ranked 
among  the  Grecian  poets,  in  point  of  talent.  Horace  also  ascribes  to 
him  elevation  of  manner,  by  which  is  probably  meant  sublimity  both  of 
sentiment  and  expression.  Attius  was  held  in  high  estimation  by  ms 
countrymen.  The  few  fragments,  however,  that  we  have  of  this  poet, 
do  not  enable  us  to  form  any  decisive  opinion  on  his  merits.  BcLchry 
Gesch.  Rom.  Litt.  p.  79. — Veil.  Paterc.  1,  17. — Id.  2,  9. — Horat 
Epist  2,  1,  66. 

AuRELiA  Orestilla,  a  female  of  great  beauty,  but  of  very  corrup 
principles.  Catiline  offered  her  his  hand  in  marriage,  which  she  refused  ti 
accept,  because  he  had  a  son  by  a  former  marriage,  arrived  at  man* 
estate.  To  remove  this  obstacle  Catiline  put  his  son  to  death  by  admip 
ifltoring  poison.     Vol.  Max.  9,  1,  9. — Sallusi  B.  C.  15. 

B. 

Brutus,  Decimus  Junms,  the  colleague  of  Africanus  Minor  in  Uw 
consulship,  A.  U.  C.  615.  He  distinguished  himself  in  Spain,  and  ob 
tained  a  triumph  for  his  successes  over  the  Gallaeci.  Cicero  speaks  o 
his  adorning  the  monuments  and  temples  erected  by  him,  with  the  verse? 
of  the  poet  Attius.  Velleius  Paterculus,  (2,  5,)  calls  him  Aulas,  in  plac« 
of  Decius,  but  the  true  reading  appears  in  later  editions.  Cie.  pro  Bah 
i7. — Sigon.  Fast.  Cons.  p.  339,  ed.  Oxon. — Cic.  pro  Aick.  11. 

C. 

Caesar,  Caius  Julius,  son  of  Caius  Caesar  and  of  Aurelia,  the  diufbli^ 
of  Cotta.     He  was  bom  in  iUa  sixth  consvlshin  of  Manns  B.  O.  W^ 
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When  only  m  Ills  seventeenth  year  he  obtained  the  office  'of  Flameu 
Dialis,  or  High-Priest  of  Jupiter.  His  marriage  with  Cornelia,  the 
daughter  of  Cmna,  excited  against  him  the  hatred  of  Sylla,  whose  8U»- 

Sicion  he  had  previously  incurred  from  his  aunt  Julians  being  the  wife  <k 
larius.  He  with  difficulty  escaped  being  put  to  death,  among  the  num- 
ber of  the  proscribed,  and  it  was  only  at  the  intercession  of  the  Vestal 
virgins,  and  in  consequence  of  the  entreaties  of  his  relations,  tht.t  Sylla 
■pared  his  life.  The  latter,  however,  had  the  discernment  to  behold  in 
mm,  even  when  a  mere  youth,  the  germs  of  future  talent  and  ambition, 
and  when  he  was  asked  by  his  friends  why  he  was  so  anxious  to  put  a 
mere  boy  to  death,  his  answer  was,  "  In  that  boy  I  see  many  Mariuses.' 
— Of  the  eventful  life  of  this  eminent  Roman  our  limits  forbid  even  any 
thing  like  a  rapid  sketch.  His  various  successes  are  touched  upon  by 
Cicero  in  the  oration  for  Marcellus,  but  a  full  account  of  his  numerous 
conflicts,  and  of  the  remarkable  events  which  have  rendered  his  name  so 
conspicuous  in  history,  will  be  found  in  the  pages  of  Plutarch.  It  will 
only  be  necessary  here  to  speak  of  Caesar  as  connected,  in  a  covert 
manner,  with  the  conspiracy  of  Catiline.  His  principal  aim,  in  the  ac 
complishment  of  his  ambitious  schemes,  was  to  gain  the  favour  of  the 
populace,  and  weaken  the  power  of  the  nobility.  This  brought  him  at 
once  in  contact  with  Catiline,  and,  in  favouring  the  views  of  that  daring 
conspirator,  his  object  was  to  destroy  by  these  means  the  liberty  of  his 
countiy,  and  then  to  crush  the  conspirators  themselves  and  make  himseli 
master  of  Rome.  The  opinion  which  he  gave  in  the  senate,  with  respect 
to  the  punishment  of  Lentulus,  Cethegus,  and  the  other  accomplices  of 
Catiline  ;  the  threatening  conduct  of  the  Roman  equites,  who  guarded 
the  temple  where  the  senate  met ;  and  his  being  arraigned  as  an  asso- 
ciate in  the  conspiracy  before  the  senate  itself,  all  tend  to  show  the 
opinion  of  the  public  respecting  his  secret  movements,  as  well  as  his 
own  actual  participation  in  the  daring  attempt  of  Catiline.  SaUiistf  B.  C 
49,  seqq. — Plut.  Vit.  Cic.  20. — Id.  Vit.  Cues,  7,  seqq. 

Caesar,  Lucius  Julius,  enjoyed  the  consulship  with  C.  Figulus,  A.  U. 
C.  689.  His  sister  was  married  to  Lentulus  the  accomplice  of  Catiline, 
notwithstanding  which  relationship  he  gave  his  opinion  in  the  senate,  in 
favour  of  that  individual's  being  put  to  death.  He  was  uncle  also  to 
Mark  Antony  the  triumvir,  the  latter  being  his  sister's  son  by  a  former 
marriage,  previous  to  her  union  with  Lentulus.  Cic.  Or.  in  Cat.  4,  6.— 
Pro  Muren.  34. — Ep.  ad  Fam.  10,  28. 

Caesar,  Lucius,  a  young  Roman,  who,  though  related  to  Julius  Cae- 
sar, attached  himself  nevertheless  to  the  party  of  Pompey.     He  was  the 
son  of  Lucius  Caesar,  who  had  been  one  of  Caesar's  lieutenants  in  the 
Gallic  war.     Cicero  calls  him  in  one  of  his  letters  to  Atticus,  '*  not  a 
man,  tut  an  untied  broom,"  intending  by  this  proverbial  form  of  expres- 
■ion  to  indicate  a  person  of  no  value  whatever.     When  Caesar  was 
marching  toward  Utica  after  the  battle  of  Thapsus,  he  surrendered  him 
self  to  that  commander,  and,  according  to  the  author  of  the  commenta 
ries  on  the  African  war,  obtained  his  life  by  his  own  earnest  entreaties 
According  to  Dio  Cassius,  however,  he  was  put  to  death.     Caes.  Bell 
Civ.  1,  S.—Bell.  Afric.  89.— Dio.  Cass,  43,  l2.-^Sueton.  Vit.  JiU.  76 
and  Crusitis  ad  loc. 

CapIto,  Publius  Gabinius,  a  Roman  of  equestrian  rank,  whom  Ciceri 
ealis  CbaW.     He  appears  to  have  been  one  of  the  most  worthless  u 
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232  — In'oidiam  nuUam     "  No  claims  to  envy ''  i  e.  nothing  woid^ 

enjoying  in  the  office. 

13.  Objicitur.  **The  holder  of  it  is  exposed." — Coneionibua 
seditiosorum.    Referring  to  the  tribunes  of  the  commons. 

14.  In  hoc  praeclaro  consulatu,  **  In  this  distinguished  post  of  con- 
sul.*' Praeclaro  is  said  with  a  tinge  of  irony :  in  this  distinguiahed 
post,  as  many  call  it,  and  take  it  to  be. 

133      ^'  ^^^  vestris  aerUefUiis  afflixeritU.    **You  shall  dash  this 
man  in  sorrow  to  the  ground  by  your  decision,"  i.  e.  shall  condemD 
him. 

2.  Q\u>  se  miser  vertet  7    The  peroration  here  is  extremely  beau 
tifuL    '*  LocuSj^*  says  Manutius,  *'  ad  commovendam  misericordutm 
aptitsimus.*^ 

8.  LaurecUam  in  8ua  gratuUuiontf  du;  "  Decked  with  laurel 
amid  his  own  felicitations." 

4.  Lugentem.  **  Plunged  m  mourning."  Cicero  purposdy 
uses  this  form  of  expression,  instead  of  IxigenH  eimHem,  for  the  sake 
of  greater  strength. 

5.  Miaera.     "  Wretched  parent." 

6.  Nova  poena  legis.     The  Tullian  law  {Jieat  TiiUia)  had  only  re- 
cently been  passed,  which  added  ten  years'  exile  to  the  penalties  be 
fore  inflicted  by  the  laws  upon  the  crime  of  ambitus, 

7.  At  habet  magnum  doUrremy  4&c.  '*  Ah  I  but  it  brings  with  it 
a  deep  pang  of  sonow  "  (Stc. 

8.  Summo  cum  imperio.  "  When  invested  with  supreme  com 
mand." 

9.  C  Murenamy  fratrem  suum.  C.  Licinius  Murena.  He  wa« 
gOTemor  of  Transalpine  Gaul,  and  is  the  same  individual  of  whom 
Sallust  speaks,  B.  C.  42. 

10.  Qui  hujus  dolor  t  Quifoiquis.  Compare  note  10,  page  52. 
So  also,  qut  illius  moeror  erit  1 — The  student  will  note  the  distinc- 
tion here  between  hujus  and  illius.  **  What  anguish  on  the  part  of 
the  former  1  What  deep  affliction  on  that  of  the  latter  1"  The 
same  remark  applies  here,  that  was  made  in  a  previous  note  respect- 
ing an  apparent  violatio  i  of  the  rule  concemijjg  hie  and  iUe.  Hia- 
jus  refers  to  Murena,  Cicero's  client,  and  illius  to  his  distant 
brother. 

11.  Quanta  autem  perturhatiOf  &c.  "  What  a  reverse  of  for^ 
tune,  what  a  change  of  language,"  i.  e.  how  changed  the  condition 
of  tha  one,  how  altered  the  language  of  both. 

12.  Conservate  populi  Romani  beneficium.  "  Preserve  unto  him 
the  favour  which  the  Roman  people  have 'conferred,"  i.  e.  establish 
*iy  your  decision  his  claims  to  the  consulship. 
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id  Junonts  Sosjntae.  There  was  at  Lanuvium,  whence  the  1 33 
fiunily  of  Murena  came,  a  temple  sacred  to  Juno  Sospita.  The  Ro- 
mans had  a  joint  nght  of  sacrificing  to  this  goddess,  and  an  annual 
offering  was  made  by  the  Roman  consuls.  According  to  Livy,  (8» 
14,)  the  people  of  Lanuvium  were  allowed  by  the  Romans  to  conr 
tinue  the  worship  of  this  goddess,  on  condition  that  the  latter  people 
shared  in  it  along  with  them.  Compare,  a£  re-gaids  this  same  deity, 
Liv.  40,  19.  -Or.  Fast.  6,  60.— 5iZ.  Ital.  13,  364,  and  Cic,  N.  D. 
1,  29.  The  last-mentioned  writer  describes  the  effigy  of  the  god- 
dess, as  arrayed  in  a  goat-skin,  bearing  a  small  shield  and  a  spear,  and 
haTing  on  little  slippers  turned  up  at  the  toes.  '*  Ciun  pelle  cap* 
rina^  cum  hastat  cum  scutvlo,  ctuit  calceolis  repandts.^^  Consult 
also  Montfav^on,  Antiq.  Explic.  lib.  8,  c.  5.  fig.  10. 

14.  Facere.  Supply  rem  itmmim,  or,  what  is  much  ampler, 
aacra  from  the  previous  sacria  patriia.  The  analogy  oetween  cms 
usage  of  facerCf  and  that  of  the  Greek  j5l^ec9  or  ipSnv  is  worth 
noting. 

1.  Domestieum  et  9uum  consuUm.    **  A  domestic  consul,  and  234 
)ne  whom  she  regards  as  her  own.*'    The  epithets  dometticum 

and  suum  beautifully  allude  to  the  circumstance  nf  MMi^na's  family 
haying  come  from  Lanuvium. 

2.  Confirmatio  mea      *'  My  strong  assurance  in  his  behalf/' 

3.  Commendo  vobis.     *^  Confide  to  your  care." 

4.  OHi.     "Of  public  tranquillity." 

5.  Studioaissimum  honurum.     "  Most  zealous  for  the  welfare  of 
.be  good." 

6    Ot  proimUtam  et  sponaeam.    "  As  to  promise  and  pledge. " 
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AB8YRTT8,  son  of  Aeotos,  king  of  Colchis,  and  brother  of  Medea. 
His  sister,  ^rhen  accompanying  Jason,  who  was  bearing  off  the  golden 
fleece,  is  fabled  by  the  poets  to  have  put  to  death  the  yoang  prince,  and 
to  have  scattered  his  limbs  along  the  route  which  her  father  would  take 
in  pursuing  her.  The  stratagem  succeeded,  and  Aeetes  stopped  to  col« 
lect  the  mangled  remains  of  ms  son,  thus  enabling  his  daughter  and  Jason 
to  make  their  escape.  Omd.  Trist.  3,9. — Seruc.  Med.  963. — Lucan. 
Pkars.  3,  190. 

AsHiLius,  Paullus.     Vid.  Paullus. 

Aehilius,  Scaurus.     Vid.  Scaurus. 

Apbanius,  a  celebrated  Roman,  consul  A.  U.  C.  694,  B.  C.  60,  and 
one  of  Pompey's  lieutenants  during  the  civil  wars.  After  the  defeat  at 
Pharsalia,  he  crossed  into  Africa  and  fought  at  the  battle  of  Thapsus. 
Being  taken  prisoner  along  with  Faustus  Sylla,  in  the  rout  that  ensued  of 
the  Pompeian  army,  he  was  put  to  death  along  with  that  individual  by 
order  of  Caesar.  Suet.  Vit.  Jul,  75. — Caes.  B.  Afric.  95. — Dio  Cass. 
43,  12.— Oro».  6,  16. 

Ahala,  Caius  Servilius,  master  of  the  horse  to  the  dictator  Cincin- 
uatus.  Spurius  Melius,  who  had  been  accused  of  aspiring  to  regal  power, 
having  refused  to  appear  before  the  dictator  when  ordered  so  to  do,  Aha- 
la, who  bore  the  summons  to  him,  slew  him  in  the  very  midst  of  the  as- 
sembled people  whom  he  was  endeavouring  to  excite  in  his  behalf.  The 
dictator  commended  the  act.  Ahala,  though  he  at  first  incurred  the  resent- 
ment of  the  populace  for  this  bold  disch&rge  of  duty,  was  subsequently, 
however,  raised  to  the  consulship.  Liv.  4,  14,  and  30. — ^There  is  a  great 
variation,  as  regards  the  praenomen  of  this  individual,  in  the  MSS.  and 
the  editions  of  Cicero.  In  the  first  oration  against  Catiline,  c.  1,  he  is 
called,  in  the  common  text,  Quintusy  where  Muretus  and  Pighius  give 
the  true  rea^ng  CaiuSi  which  Emesti  adopts.  In  the  oration  pro  domOf 
c.  32,  he  is  styled,  on  the  other  hand,  Marcus  Servilius  Ahala.  In  this 
latter  passa^,  Cicero  informs  us,  that  he  was  exiled  by  the  people  for 
slaying  Mehus,  though  subsequently,  as  above  stated,  advanced  to  the 
consuhu:  office. 

ANTidcHus,  sumamed  the  Great,  king  of  Syria,  and  the  third  of  the 
name.  He  came  in  collision  with  the  Romans,  on  attempting  to  reduce 
under  his  8way  the  cities  of  Asia  Minor  as  well  as  the  whole  of  Greece 
157  39 
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These  cities  implored  the  protection  of  the  Romans,  who  sent  depa^  re 
to  Antiochus,  commanding  him  to  give  up  the  conquests  he  had  made  «a 
this  quarter.  Antiochus,  urged  on  by  Hannibal,  to  whom  he  had  gir«n 
an  asylum  in  his  dominions,  paid  no  regard  to  these  orders,  and  became, 
in  consequence,  involved  in  war  with  the  republic.  Neglecting,  however, 
to  follow  the  plan  of  operations  marked  out  for  him  by  Hannibal,  he  soon 
experienced  the  fatal  effects  of  his  error.  Acilius  Glabrio  defeated  him 
at  Thermopylae  and  compelled  him  to  flee  into  Asia ;  and  Scipio  Asiaticus 
gained  a  decisive  victory  over  him  at  Magnesia  in  the  latter  country. 
Compelled  to  sue  for  peace,  he  only  obtained  it  on  ver^  hard  conditions. 
The  Romans  made  the  range  of  mount  Taurus  the  limit  of  his  power  on 
the  side  of  lower  Asia,  and  reduced  to  the  form  of  provinces  all  the 
countries  which  he  had  possessed  on  this  side  of  the  mountains  just  men- 
tioned. They  obliged  him  also  to  stipulate  for  the  payment  of  an  annual 
tribute  of  two  thousand  talents.  As  his  treasury  could  not  support  this 
heavy  tax,  he  resolved,  in  order  to  replenish  his  resources,  to  piUage  the 
temple  of  Belus,  in  Susiana,  but  the  inhabitants  of  this  country,  irritated 
at  the  sacrilegious  attempt,  slew  him  with  his  followers,  B.  U.  187.  He 
had  reigned  36  years.    Justin.  31,  32. — Fbrtis,  2,  8. — Liv.  ^34,  59. 

Antonius,  Caius,  son  of  M.  Antonius  the  orator,  and  brother  of  M. 
Antonius  Creticus  the  father  of  the  triumvir.  He  was  originally  in 
habits  of  very  great  intimacy  with  Catiline,  and  the  arrangement  was, 
that  these  two  should  stand  for  the  consul^ip,  and,  if  they  succeeded, 
commence,  while  in  this  high  o£&ce,  their  plans  of  revolution.  Cicero 
defeated  this  scheme,  and  being  elected  consul,  with  Antonius  for  his 
colleague,  succeeded  in  detacmng  the  other  from  the  conspiracy,  and 
from  every  other  design  formed  against  the  state.  He  efiiected  this  de- 
sirable object  by  yielding  to  Antonius  the  rich  province  of  Macedonia, 
which  had  fallen  to  his  own  lot.  After  the  conspiracy  was  crushed,  An- 
tonius went  to  his  province  of  Macedonia,  where  he  continued  for  two 
years  ;  but,  on  his  return  to  Rome,  he  was  brought  to  trial,  and  banished, 
for  having  been  guilty  of  extortion  and  having  made  war  beyond  th© 
limits  of  his  province.  He  was  a  man  of  very  dissolute  habits,  and,  be- 
fore he  obtained  the  consulship,  had  been  expelled  by  the  censors  from 
the  senate  for  immoral  conduct.  Sallusty  B.  C.  26. — Liv.  Epit.  103.— 
Cic.  in  Vat.  11. — Id.  pro  Coel.  31. 

Antonius,  Marcus,  a  celebrated  Roman  orator,  grandfather  of  the 
triumvir.  After  having  been  praetor,  and  having  during  his  praetorship, 
obtained  a  victory  over  the  pirates  of  Cilicia,  he  was  raised  to  the  con- 
sulship, A.  U.  C.  655,  B.  C.  99.  He  is  more  eminent,  however,  in  Ro 
man  history,  as  an  orator  than  a  statesman.  He  was  the  most  employed 
patron  of  his  time  ;  and,  of  all  his  contemporaries,  was  chiefly  courted 
by  clients,  as  he  was  ever  willing  to  undertake  any  cause  which  was  pro- 
posed to  him.  He  possessed  a  ready  memory,  and  a  remarkable  talent 
of  introducing  every  tiling  where  it  could  be  placed  with  most  efiect. 
He  had  a  frankness  of  manner,  which  precluded  any  suspicion  of  artifice, 
arid  gave  to  all  his  orations  an  appearance  of  being  the  unpremeditated 
eflfusicrjs  of  an  honest  heart.  But,  though  there  was  no  apparent  prep- 
aration in  his  speeches,  he  always  spoke  so  well,  that  the  judges  were 
never  sufl5ciently  prepared  against  the  effiects  of  his  eloquence.  Hii 
.anguage  was  not  perfectly  pure,  nor  of  a  constantly  •attained  elegaiiM 
but  it  wa9  of  a  solid  and  judicious  character,  w^  ilii|rttj  to  hit 
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Hia  gesture,  too,  was  appropriate ;  his  voice  strong  and  durable,  thougfe 
naturally  hoarse ;  but  even  this  defect  he  turned  to  advantage,  by  fre- 
quently and  easily  adopting  a  mournful  and  querulous  tone,  which,  in 
criminal  cases,  excited  compassion,  and  more  readily  gained  the  belief 
of  his  judges.  He  left,  however,  as  we  are  informed  oy  Cicero,  hardly 
any  orations  behind  him,  having  resolved  never  to  publish  any  of  hL 
pleadings,  lest  he  should  be  convicted  of  maintaining  in  one  cause  some- 
thing that  was  inconsistent  with  what  he  had  alleged  in  another. — ^During 
the  civil  wars  of  Marius  and  Sylla,  Antonius  declared  for  the  latter,  and 
was  in  consequence  proscribed  by  Marius.  His  place  of  concealment 
having  been  mscovered  through  the  indiscretion  of  a  friend,  a  party  of 
soldiers  was  sent  to  put  him  to  death.  The  eloquent  appeal  of  the  orator, 
however,  checked  their  murderous  purpose,  and  drew  tears  from  theii 
eyes,  when  Annius,  their  leader,  who  nad  remained  without,  impatient  at 
their  delay,  was  compelled  to  enter  the  place  himself,  and  despatch  An- 
tonius with  his  own  hand.  Dunlop*s  Hist,  Rom.  Lit,  vol.  2,  p.  211.— 
Cifi.  de  Orat.  2,  2.--/(i.  Brut,  36.— /d.  de  Orat,  3,  3.—Vai.  Max.  7, 3. 

Antonius,  Marcus,  sumamed  Creticus,  son  of  Antonius  the  orator, 
and  father  of  the  triumvir.  Having  obtained  the  praetorship,  A.  U.  C. 
678,  through  the  interest  of  the  consul  Cotta,  and  the  faction  of  Cethe- 
gus,  he  was  charged  with  the  war  against  the  pirates.  He  pillaged, 
however,  the  provmces  which  had  been  intrusted  to  his  defence,  and 
having  advanced  toward  Crete,  was  defeated  in  an  engagement  off  that 
island.  The  appellation  of  Creticus  was  given  him  from  this  circum- 
stance, as  a  mark  of  derision.  He  is  said  to  have  died  of  chagrin  at  his 
defeat.  Florutf  3,  7. — Liv.  Epit.  99. — Cic.  in  Verr.  2,  3. — Id.  in 
Verr.  3,  91. 

Arohias,  Aulus  Licinius,  a  Greek  poet,  bom  at  Antioch  in  Syria,  and 
better  known  by  the  discourse  which  Cicero  pronounced  in  his  favour, 
than  by  any  productions  of  his  own.  He  came  to  Rome  at  an  early  age, 
and  passed  the  greater  part  of  his  life  there,  teaching  the  Greek  language 
and  literature,  and  givmg  instruction  particularly^  in  the  department  of 
poetical  composition.  £oaong  his  pupils  was  Cicero,  who  has  returned 
the  favour  by  transmitting  the  name  of  his  preceptor  to  posterity.  Ar- 
chias  lived  on  terms  of  sreat  intimacy  with  several  distinguished  Roman 
families,  and  accompamed  the  celebrated  L.  Lucullus  in  his  expedition 
against  Mithridates,  and  also  in  his  travels  through  Asia,  Greece,  and 
Sicily.  It  was  during  his  visit  to  Magna  Graecia,  m  company  with  this 
illustrious  patron,  that  he  obtained  the  rights  of  citizenship  at  Heraclea 
in  Lucania,  which  led  subsequently  to  his  procuring  the  same  privilege 
at  Rome.  This  latter  point,  however,  having  been  contested  by  a  cer- 
tain individual  named  Gratius,  led  to  the  delivery  of  the  celebrated  ora- 
tion in  his  favour,  by  his  old  pupil  Cicero. — ^The  works  of  Archias  are 
lost,  except  some  epigrams  in  the  Anthology.  While  still  quite  young, 
he  composed  a  poem  on  the  Cimbric  war,  wmch  gained  for  him  the  favoui 
of  Manus,  who  was  in  general  but  little  alive  to  the  charms  of  poetic 
ebmposition.  At  a  later  period  of  his  life,  the  Mithridatic  war  became  « 
theme  for  his  Muse.  In  a  third  poem  he  gave  a  prophetic  intcrpretatior 
to  a  circumstance  which  had  happened  to  the  infant  itoscius ;  and  Cicero 
•peaks  also  of  a  poem  which  he  had  commenced  on  the  subject  of  his 
consulship.  The  Anthology  contains  thirtj-five  epigrams  under  the 
MavfM  of  Axchias,  but  some  of  them  are  attribuved  bv  the  commentaton 
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to  a  certain  Archiaa  of  Macedonia,  or  another  of  the  same  name,  a  natu « 
of  Byzantiom ;  others  again  ascribe  them  to  Archias  the  grammarian,  of 
the  younger.  Hence,  it  is  probable  that  very  few  if  any  of  them  are  fay 
Archias  of  Antioch.  Cic.  pro  Arch. — Id.  de  Ihmn.  c.  36. — JajMibt  aa 
Anthd.  Graee.  vol.  2,  p.  92. — Schoelly  Hist.  Lit.  Chr.  vol.  4,  p.  43. 

Ariobarzanbs,  king  of  Cappadocia,  and  the  first  of  the  name.  He 
ascended  the  throne  mder  the  protection  of  the  Romans,  about  B.  C.  91 
after  the  expulsion  of  the  false  Ariarathes.  Mithridates  and  Tignnea 
united  against  him,  and  drove  him  twice  from  his  kingdom  ;  but  he  wai 
as  often  restored,  once  by  Sylla,  and  again  by  Pompey,  the  latter  of 
whom  added  to  his  dominions  Sophene,  a  province  of  Armenia.  Ario- 
barzanes  abdicated  in  favour  of  his  son,  the  second  of  the  name.  Justin, 
38,  2. — Appian,  R.  S.  48. — Id.  B.  M.  10,  seqq. 

Akistotelbs,  a  celebrated  philosopher,  bom  at  Sta^yra,  B.  C.  384 
Cicero  alludes  to  him  in  the  oration  for  Murena,  as  bemg  one  of  those 
philosophers  from  whose  writings  he  had  imbibed  pnnciples  of  an  <^[>po- 
site  nature  to  those  which  influenced  the  conduct  of  the  rigid  and  stoiaa] 
Cato.  Cicero,  though  particularly  attached  to  the  new  Academy,  wai 
free  from  the  exclusive  spirit  of  sectarism,  and  inclined  to  select  what- 
ever he  found  valuable  in  the  doctrines  of  the  different  schools.  Kuehner^ 
Cic.  in  Phil,  mcrita^  p.  74,  seqq 

Attius,  less  correctly  written  Accius,  an  early  Latin  tragic-poet,  bore 
\.  U.  C.  584.  He  pursued  the  career  opened  by  Livius,  Ennius.  and 
Pacuvius,  and  the  ancients  give  the  titles  of  a  large  number  of  tragedies 
which  he  had  composed,  among  which  was  a  national  piece  entitled 
Brutus.  Velleius  Paterculus  says,  that  Attius  deserved  to  be  ranked 
among  the  Grecian  poets,  in  point  of  talent.  Horace  also  ascribes  to 
him  elevation  of  manner,  by  which  is  probably  meant  sublimity  both  of 
sentiment  and  expression.  Attius  was  held  in  high  estimation  by  nis 
countrymen.  The  few  fragments,  however,  that  we  have  of  this  poet, 
do  not  enable  us  to  form  any  decisive  opinion  on  his  merits.  Baehr, 
Gesch.  Rom.  Litt.  p.  79. — Veil.  Paterc.  1,  17. — Id.  2,  9. — Horat 
Epist  2,  1,  56. 

AuRELiA  Orestilla,  a  female  of  great  beauty,  but  of  very  corrup 
principles.  Catiline  offered  her  his  hand  in  marriage,  which  she  refused  tt 
accept,  because  he  had  a  son  by  a  former  marriage,  arrived  at  man* 
estate.  To  remove  this  obstacle  Catiline  put  his  son  to  death  by  admip 
ifltering  poison.     VaX.  Max.  9,  1,  9. — Scdlust  B.  C.  15. 

B. 

Brutus,  Decimus  Junms,  the  colleague  of  Africanus  Minor  in  thr 
consulship,  A.  U.  C.  615.  He  distinguished  himself  in  Spain,  and  ob 
tained  a  triumph  for  his  successes  over  the  Gallaeci.  Cicero  speaks  » 
his  adorning  the  monuments  and  temples  erected  by  him,  with  the  verse? 
of  the  poet  Attius.  Velleius  Paterculus,  (2,  5,)  calls  him  Aulas,  in  place 
of  Decius,  but  the  true  readinsr  appears  in  later  editions.  Cic.  pro  naU 
i7. — Sigon.  Fast.  Cons.  p.  339,  ed.  Oxon. — Cic.  proAich.  11. 

C. 

Caesar,  Caius  Julius,  son  of  Caius  Caesar  and  of  Aurelia,  thedwfbt^ 
of  Cotta.     He  was  bom  in  tliA  sixth  consulshin  of  Marias  B.  C  IKi. 
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When  only  in  liis  seventeenth  year  he  obtained  the  office  'of  Flameu 
Dialis,  or  High-Priest  of  Jupiter.  His  marriage  with  Cornelia,  the 
daughter  of  Cinna,  excited  against  him  the  hatred  of  Sylla,  whose  su»- 

Sicion  he  had  previously  incurred  from  his  aunt  Julia's  being  the  wife  <k 
larius.  He  with  difficulty  escaped  being  put  to  death,  among  the  num- 
ber of  the  proscribed,  and  it  was  only  at  the  intercession  of  the  Vestal 
virgins,  and  in  consequence  of  the  entreaties  of  his  relations,  tht.t  Sylla 
■pared  his  life.  The  latter,  however,  had  the  discernment  to  behold  in 
mm,  even  when  a  mere  youth,  the  germs  of  future  talent  and  ambition, 
and  when  he  was  asked  by  his  friends  why  he  was  so  anxious  to  put  a 
mere  boy  to  death,  his  answer  was,  "  In  that  boy  I  see  many  Mariuses.' 
— Of  the  eventful  life  of  this  eminent  Roman  our  limits  forbid  even  any 
thing  like  a  rapid  sketch.  His  various  successes  are  touched  upon  by 
Cicero  in  the  oration  for  Marcellus,  but  a  full  accouut  of  his  numerous 
conflicts,  and  of  the  remarkable  events  which  have  rendered  his  name  so 
conspicuous  in  history,  will  be  found  in  the  pages  of  Plutarch.  It  will 
only  be  necessary  here  to  speak  of  Caesar  as  connected,  in  a  covert 
manner,  with  the  conspiracy  of  Catiline.  His  principal  aim,  in  the  ac 
complishment  of  his  ambitious  schemes,  was  to  gain  the  favour  of  the 
populace,  and  weaken  the  power  of  the  nobility.  This  brought  him  at 
once  in  contact  with  Catiline,  and,  in  favouring  the  views  of  that  daring 
conspirator,  his  object  was  to  destroy  by  these  means  the  liberty  of  his 
country,  and  then  to  crush  the  conspirators  themselves  and  make  himseb 
master  of  Rome.  The  opinion  which  he  gave  in  the  senate,  with  resped 
to  the  punishment  of  Lentulus,  Cethegus,  and  the  other  accomplices  of 
Catiline  ;  the  threatening  conduct  of  the  Roman  equites,  who  guarded 
the  temple  where  the  senate  met ;  and  his  being  arraigned  as  an  asso- 
ciate in  the  conspiracy  before  the  senate  itself,  all  tend  to  show  the 
opinion  of  the  public  respecting  his  secret  movements,  as  well  as  his 
own  actual  participation  in  the  daring  attempt  of  Catiline.  SaUiistf  B.  C 
49,  seqq. — Plut.  Vit.  Cic.  20. — Id.  Vit.  Cues.  7,  seqq. 

Caesar,  Lucius  Julius,  enjoyed  the  consulship  with  C.  Figulus,  A.  U. 
C.  689.  His  sister  was  married  to  Lentulus  the  accomplice  of  Catiline, 
notwithstanding  which  relationship  he  gave  his  opinion  in  the  senate,  in 
favour  of  that  individual's  being  put  to  death.  He  was  uncle  also  to 
Mark  Antony  the  triumvir,  the  latter  being  his  sister's  son  by  a  former 
marriage,  previous  to  her  union  with  Lentulus.  Cic.  Or.  in  Cat.  4,  6.— 
Pro  Muren.  34. — Ep.  ad  Fam.  10,  28. 

Caesar,  Lucius,  a  young  Roman,  who,  though  related  to  Julius  Cae- 
sar, attached  himself  nevertheless  to  the  party  of  Pompey.     He  was  the 
son  of  Lucius  Caesar,  who  had  been  one  of  Caesar's  lieutenants  in  the 
Gallic  war.     Cicero  calls  him  in  one  of  his  letters  to  Atticus,  '*  not  a 
man,  but  an  untied  broom,"  intending  by  this  proverbial  form  of  expres- 
■ion  to  indicate  a  person  of  no  value  whatever.     When  Caesar  was 
marchinff  toward  Utica  after  the  battle  of  Thapsus,  he  surrendered  him 
self  to  that  commander,  and,  according  to  the  author  of  the  commenta 
ries  on  the  African  war,  obtained  his  life  by  his  own  earnest  entreaties 
According  to  Dio  Cassius,  however,  he  was  put  to  death.     Caes.  Bell 
Civ.  1,  S.—Bell.  Afric.  S9.— Dio.  Cass,  43,  l2.—Sueton.  Vit.  JiU.  76 
and  Crusiiis  ad  loc. 

OapIto,  Publius  Gabinius,  a  Roman  of  equestrian  rank,  whom  Ciceri 
ealis  Cdaber.    He  appears  to  have  been  one  of  the  most  worthless  o^ 

39« 
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Page. 

132  — Invidiam  nuUam     **  No  claims  to  envy  "  i  e.  nothing  woMi 

enjoying  in  the  office. 

13.  Objicitur.  **The  bolder  of  it  is  exposed." — Coneiombui 
aeiitiosorum.    Referring  to  the  tribunes  of  the  commons. 

H.  In  hoc  praeclaro  coTisulahi.  '*  In  this  distinguished  post  of  con- 
sul*' Praeclaro  is  said  with  a  tinge  of  irony :  in  this  distinguished 
post,  as  many  call  it,  and  take  it  to  be. 

133  ^*  ^^^^  vestris  serUentHs  afflixeritis,    **You  shall  dash  thn 
man  in  soirow  to  the  ground  by  your  decision,*'  i.  e.  shall  ccmdeniD 

him. 

2.  Quo  se  miser  verUt  7    The  peroration  here  is  extremely  beau 
tifuL    '*  Locus,^^  says  Manutius,  *'  ad  commovmdam  mtsericardiMm 
aptissimtis.*^ 

8.  LaurecUam  in  8ua  graJtuUuione,  du;  "  Decked  with  laurel 
amid  his  own  felicitations." 

4.  Lugentem.  *'  Plunged  m  mourning."  CicerD  pnipoeely 
uses  this  fonn  of  expression,  instead  of  Ittgenti  eimilem^  for  the  sake 
of  greater  strength. 

5.  Misera.     "  Wretched  parent." 

6.  Nova  poena  legis.    The  Tullian  law  {Jieai  TuiUa')  had  only  re- 
cently been  passed,  which  added  ten  years'  exile  to  the  penaltieB  be 
fore  inflicted  by  the  laws  upon  the  crime  of  amhihu, 

7.  At  habet  magnum  dolorem,  4&c.  **  Ah !  but  it  brings  with  it 
a  deep  pang  of  sorrow  "  &,c. 

8.  Summo  cum  imperio.  "  When  invested  with  supreme  com 
mand." 

9.  C.  Murenamt  fratrem  suum.  C.  Licinius  Murena.  He  wae 
gOTemor  of  Transalpine  Gaul,  and  is  the  same  individual  of  whom 
Sallust  speaks,  B.  C.  42. 

10.  Qui  hujus  dolor 7  Quiforquis.  Compare  note  10,  page  58. 
So  also,  qut  illius  moeror  erit  7 — The  student  will  note  the  distinc- 
tion here  between  hujus  and  illius.  **  What  anguish  on  the  part  of 
the  former  1  What  deep  affliction  on  that  of  the  latter  V  The 
same  remark  applies  here,  that  was  made  in  a  previous  note  respect- 
ing an  apparent  violatio  i  of  the  rule  concemuig  hie  and  ille.  Hu- 
JUS  refers  to  Murena,  Cicero's  client,  and  illius  to  his  distant 
brother. 

11.  Quanta  autem  perturhaiioy  &c.  '' What  a  reverse  of  for* 
tune,  whai!;  a  change  of  language,"  i.  e.  how  changed  the  condition 
of  tha  one,  how  altered  the  language  of  both. 

12.  Conservate  populi  Romani  beneficium,  "  Preserve  unto  him 
the  favour  which  the  Roman  people  have 'conferred,'*  i.  e.  establish 
^y  your  decision  his  claims  to  the  consulship. 
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iown  among  the  proscribed,  as  a  person  still  alive.  He  murdered,  too, 
•^ith  his  own  hands,  his  sister^s  husband,  a  Roman  knight  of  a  mild  and 
ueaceable  character.  One  of  the  most  horrid  actions,  however,  of  which 
te  was  guilty,  would  seem  to  have  been  the  killing  of  M.  Marius  Grati- 
dianus,  a  near  relation  of  the  celebrated  Marius.  Sylla  had  put  the  name 
of  this  individual  on  the  list  of  the  proscribed  ;  whereupon  Catiline  en- 
tered the  dwelling  of  the  unfortunate  man,  exhausted  upon  his  person  al 
the  refinements  of  cruelty  and  insult,  and  having  at  length  put  an  end  to 
his  existence,  carried  his  bloody  head  in  triumph  through  the  streets  of 
Rome,  and  brought  it  to  Sylla,  as  he  sat  on  his  tribunal  in  the  forum. 
When  this  was  done,  the  murderer  washed  his  hands  in  the  lustral  water 
at  the  door  of  Apollo's  temple,  which  stood  in  the  immediate  vicinity.-— 
Catiline  was  peculiarly  dangerous  and  formidable,  as  his  power  of  dis- 
simulation pnabled  him  to  th)row  a  veil  over  his  vices.  Such  was  his 
art,  that,  while  he  was  poisoning  the  minds  of  the  Roman  youth,  he 
eained  the  friendship  and  esteem  of  the  severe  Catulus.  The  close  of 
his  career  is  detailed  in  the  pages  of  Sallust.  Being  driven  from  the 
city  by  the  eloquence  of  Cicero,  he  betook  himself  with  a  body  of  fol- 
lowers to  the  camp  of  Manlius  m  Etruria,  and  in  the  action  which  ensued 
with  the  forces  of  the  republic,  whose  movements  had  cut  him  off  from 
all  communication  with  lower  Italy,  while  another  army  prevented  his 
passage  into  Cisalpine  Gaul,  he  fell  bravely  fighting  near  the  Etrurian 
town  of  Pistoria,  Plin.  H.  N.  7,  29.— P/ia^  ViL  Syll.  c.  32.— Id.  Vu. 
Cic.  c.  10. — Sallustf  B.  C.  c.  56,  seqq. 

Cato,  Marcus  Porcius,  surnamed  for  distinction'  sake,  "  the  Elder,'* 
and  also  **  the  Censor,"  was  bom  B.  C.  234,  at  Tusculum,  of  a  family 
m  no  respect  remarkable.  After  having  passed  his  earlier  years  in  the 
country,  he  came  to  Rome,  through  the  persuasions  of  Valerius  Flaccus, 
a  nobleman  who  had  an  estate  contiguous  to  Cato's.  Valerius  had  heard 
of  Cato  through  his  domestics.  They  told  him  that  he  used  to  go  early 
in  the  morning  to  the  little  towns  in  tiie  neighbourhood,  and  defend  the 
causes  of  such  as  applied  to  him  ;  that  thence  he  would  return  to  his 
farm,  where,  in  a  coarse  frock  if  it  was  winter,  and  naked  if  it  was  sum- 
mer, he  would  labour  along  with  his  domestics,  and  afterward  sit  down 
with  them,  and  partake  of  their  bread  and  wine.  At  Rome,  Cato'i> 
pleadings  soon  procured  him  friends  and  admirers ;  and  the  interest  of 
Valerius  likewise  greatly  assisted  him,  so  tliat  he  was  at  first  appointed 
tribune  of  the  soldiers,  and  afterward  elected  quaestor.  Among  all  the 
"Siore  aged  senators  he  attached  himself  chiefiy  to  Fabius  Maximus.  He 
ivas  at  first  quaestor  in  Africa,  under  Scipio  Africanus,  and  afterward 
praetor  in  the  island  of  Sardinia,  which  he  brought  under  the  Roman 
«way.  Being  elected  to  the  consulship,  along  with  his  early  friend  and 
jMitron  Valerius  Flaccus,  he  obtained  for  bis  province  the  government  of 
Hispania  Citerior,  where  he  greatly  signalized  himself,  and  for  his  suc- 
cesses in  which  country  he  was  honoured  with  a  jriumph.  He  was 
chosen  censor,  with  Valerius  aeain  for  his  colleague,  B.  C.  184,  and 
dischaijBfed  the  duties  of  that  high  oflice  with  such  mfiexible  severity,  as 
to  obtam  firom  it  one  of  the  titles  usually  appended  to  his  name.  Catc 
occupies  a  conspicuous  place  in  Roman  history  for  his  oostinate  perse* 
Yerence  in  insisting  on  the  destruction  of  Carthage,  and  is  said  to  have 
ended  every  speech,  no  matter  what  the  subject  was,  or  with  what  busi  • 
ness  tho  senate  might  bo  engaged,  by  repeating  the  well-known  phrase, 
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l^iar  affair ;  and  his  great  object  was  to  decry  the  compound  drugs  of 
me  Greek  pi  .ysicians,  whom  he  accuses  of  haying  formed  a  league  tc 
poison  all  the  barbarians,  among  whom  they  classed  the  Romans.  Cato 
finding  that  their  patients  lived,  notwithstanding  this  detestable  conspir- 
acy, began  to  regard  the  Greek  practitioners  as  impious  sorcerers,  wht 
counteracted  the  course  of  nature,  and  restored  dying  men  to  life  by 
means  of  unholy  charms ;  anc  he  therefore  advised  his  countrymen  to 
remain  steadfast,  not  only  by  tneir  old  Roman  principles  and  manners 
but  also  by  the  venerable  unguents  and  salubrious  balsams,  which  haa 
come  down  to  them  from  the  wisdom  of  their  grandmothers.  Such  as 
they  were,  Cato*s  old  medical  saws  continued  long  in  repute  at  Rome. — 
Aulus  Gelhus  mentions  Cato's  **  Libri  quaestionum  epiaiolicarum,^^  and 
Cicero  his  Apophthegmataj  (De  Off.  1,  29,)  which  was  probably  the  first 
example  of  that  class  of  works  which,  under  the  appellation  of  Andj  he- 
came  so  fashionable  and  prevalent  in  France. — Cato  vnrote  also  a  work 
entitled  "  Carmen  de  Moribus."  This,  however,  was  not  written  in 
verse,  as  might  be  supposed  from  the  title.  Precepts,  imprecations,  and 
prayers,  or  any  set  formula  whatever,  were  called  Carmina.  Durdop's 
Roman  Lit.  vol.  2,  p.  12,  seqq. 

Cato,  Marcus  JPorcius,  afterward  sumamed  in  history  Vtieensity  on 
account  of  his  having  destroyed  himself  at  Utica,  was  the  great-grand- 
son of  Cato  the  censor.  His  parents  died  when  he  was  very  young,  and 
he  was  educated  under  the  roof  of  his  mother's  brother,  Livius  Drusus. 
He  was  austere  in  his  morals,  a  strict  follower  of  the  tenets  of  the  Stoic 
sect,  and  so  great  a  lover  of  what  was  virtuous  and  right,  as  to  pursue 
every  object  of  such  a  nature  with  undeviating  steadiness,  regardless  of 
the  difficulties  which  he  might  have  to  encounter,  oi^of  the  dangers  to 
which  he  might  be  exposed.  Cato  exerted  himself,  though  in  vain,  to 
stem  the  torrent  of  Roman  luxury  and  coiruption,  and  in  his  own  person 
he  copied  the  simplicity  of  earlier  d£(ys.  He  often  appeared  barefooted 
in  public,  and  never  travelled  but  on  foot.  In  whatever  office  he  was 
employed,  he  always  reformed  its  abuses,  and  restored  the  ancient  reg- 
ulations. To  the  qualities  of  a  virtuous  man,  and  the  rectitude  of  a  stem 
patriot,  Cato  added  the  intrepidity  of  a  brave  soldier  and  the  talents  of  an 
able  general.  In  the  affair  of  the  conspiracy  of  Catiline,  he  gave  Cicero 
his  constant  and  vigorous  support,  and  it  was  chiefly  through  his  efforts, 
in  opposition  to  those  of  Caesar,  that  the  accomplices  of  Catiline  were 
capitally  punished.  This  virtuous  Roman  put  an  end  to  his  existence  at 
Utica,  after  the  defeat  of  Juba  and  Scipio  by  Caesar  in  the  battle  of 
Tbapsus.     PliU.  Vit,  Cat.  Min. 

Catulus,  Quintus  Lutatius,  a  noble  Roman,  conspicuous  for  both  his 
toTe  of  country  and  private  virtues.  He  was  the  colleague  of  Marius,  m 
the  consulship,  when  the  Cimbri  and  Teutones  came  down  upon  the 
south  of  Europe,  and  he  was  engaged  with  that  commander  in  the  sriii- 
guinary  conflict  at  the  Raudii  Campi,  where  the  Cimbri  were  so  signally 
defeated  by  the  Romans.  We  afterward  find  him  censor  with  Crassus ; 
and,  subsequently  to  this,  opposing  the  attempt  of  Crassus  to  make  Egypt 
^butary.  Catulus  was  in  politics  on  the  aristocratic  side,  and  was  of 
course  a  warm  opponent  of  Julius  Caesar.  He  was  competitor  also  with 
the  latter  for  the  office  of  pontifex,  but  was  unsuccessful  m  his  applica- 
lion.  The  character  of  Catulus  stood  deservedly  hi^h.  A  stranger  to 
flatUry  and  adulation,  he  reproyed,  with  equal  openness,  the  levity  of  the 
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w  well  as  of  the  authority  derived  from  his  superior  dignity  and  talents, 
Cicero  counsels  and  exhorts  his  brother  concerning  the  due  administra- 
tion of  his  province,  particularly  with  regard  to  the  choice  of  his  subor- 
dinate officers,  and  tne  degree  of  trust  to  be  reposed  in  them.  Ht 
earnestly  reproves  him,  but  with  much  fraternal  tenderness  and  afTectior 
for  his  proneness  to  resentment ;  and  he  concludes  with  a  beautiful  ez 
hortation,  to  strive  in  all  respects  to  merit  the  praise  of  his  contempo- 
raries, and  bequeath  to  posterity  an  untainted  name. — ^Along  with  Cicero's 
letters  to  Quintus  there  is  usually  printed  an  epistle  or  memoir,  wliich 
the  latter  addressed  to  his  brother  when  he  stood  candidate  for  the  con- 
sulship, and  which  is  entitled  *^  De  Petitione  Consulatus."  It  gives 
advice  with  regard  to  the  measures  he  should  pursue  to  attain  his  objec  , 
particularly  inculcating  the  best  means  to  gain  private  friends  and  acquire 
general  popularity.  But  though  professedly  drawn  up  merely  for  the  use 
of  his  brother  Marcus,  it  appears  to  have  been  intended  by  the  author  as 
a  guide  or  manual,  for  all  who  might  be  placed  in  similar  circumstances. 
It  is  written  with  considerable  elegance,  and  great  purity  of  style,  and 
forms  an  important  docuirient  for  the  history  of  the  Roman  republic,  as 
it  affords  us  a  clearer  insight,  than  we  can  derive  from  any  other  vfoA 
now  extant,  into  the  intrigues  resorted  to  by  the  heads  of  parties  to  gain 
the  suffrages  of  the  people.  We  have  also  remaining  a  small  poem  by 
Quintus  Cicero,  in  twenty-one  verses,  on  the  signs  of  the  zodiac,  and 
two  epigrams  preserved  in  Burmann's  Anthology.  He  is  said  to  have 
composed  tragedies,  which  are  now  lost.  Cic.  Ep.  ad  Att.  6,  3. — Id. 
ibid.  11,  8. — Id.  ibid.  11,  9. — Dio  Cassius^  47,  10. — Appian.  B.  C.  4, 
20. — Bdhr.  Gesch.  Rom.  Lit.  p.  86. — Scholl.  Hist.  Lit.  Rom.  vol.  2, 
p.  141. — Durdop.  Rom.  Lit.  vol.  2,  p.  493. 

CiNNA,  Lucius  Cornelius,  a  Roman  nobleman  of  considerable  influence 
and  personal  bravery.  He  was  consul  with  Cn.  Octavius,  B.  C.  91,  but 
was  deprived  by  his  colleague  of  his  consular  authority,  and  driven  by 
him  out  of  the  city,  because  he  had  by  force  procured  the  enactment  of 
several  injurious  laws.  Obtaining  possession  of  the  army  of  Appius 
Claudius,  he  declared  war  on  the  government,  and  called  to  his  assistance 
Marius  and  other  exiles  from  Africa.  Cinna  and  Marius  eventually  tri- 
umphed, Rome  opened  her  gates,  and  the  most  cruel  excesses  were 
committed  by  the  victors.  All  the  leading  men  of  the  party  of  Sylla 
were  put  to  death,  and  their  property  confiscated.  Cinna  and  Marius 
then  declared  themselves  consuls,  and  the  latter  died  on  the  very  first 
day  of  his  entering  upon  office.  L.  Valerius  Flaccus  succeeded  him. 
In  his  third  and  fourth  consulships,  Cinna  had  Cn.  Papirius  Carbo  for 
his  colleague,  with  whom  he  made  preparations  for  a  war  against  Sylla, 
who  was  then  engaged  in  the  operations  against  Mithridates.  During 
the  fourth  cousulniip  of  Cinna,  Julius  Caesar  married  his  daughter  Cor- 
nelia. Cinna  eventually,  afler  raising  a  powerful  armament  against 
Sylla,  was  slain  by  a  centurion  of  his  own  army,  a  rumour  having  been 
flpread  among  his  soldiers  that  he  had  put  Pompey,  then  quite  a  young 
man,  to  death.  Haughty,  violent,  always  eager  for  vengeance,  addicted 
to  debauchery,  precipitate  in  his  designs,  but  nevertheless  pursuing  them 
with  courage,  Cinna  had  passions  that  caused  him  to  aspire  to  tyranny 
and  but  few  of  those  talents  that  would  otherwise  have  led  to  it.  FloruM 
.1.  21.— Ke/Z.  Patere.  2,  20.-^Appian.  B.C.  1,  64,  seqq.—Plut.  Vii 
SvU.  10.- /ii.  Vtt.MaT.  U. 
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The&6  cities  implored  the  protection  of  the  Romans,  who  sent  depots'  h 
to  Antiochus,  commanding  him  to  give  up  the  conquests  he  had  made  aB 
this  quarter.  Antiochus,  urged  on  hy  Hannibal,  to  whom  he  had  gir«ii 
an  asylum  in  his  dominions,  paid  no  regard  to  these  orders,  and  became, 
in  consequence,  involved  in  war  with  the  republic.  Neglecting,  however, 
to  follow  the  plan  of  operations  marked  out  for  him  by  Hannibal,  he  soon 
experienced  Uie  fatal  effects  of  his  error.  Acilius  Glabrio  defeated  him 
at  Thermopylae  and  compelled  him  to  flee  into  Asia ;  and  Scipio  Asiaticus 
gained  a  decisive  victory  over  him  at  Magnesia  in  the  latter  country. 
Compelled  to  sue  for  peace,  he  only  obtain^  it  on  ver^  hard  conditions. 
The  Romans  made  the  range  of  mount  Taurus  the  limit  of  his  powei  on 
tlie  side  of  lower  Asia,  and  reduced  to  the  form  of  provinces  all  the 
countries  which  he  had  possessed  on  this  side  of  the  mountains  just  men- 
tioned. They  obliged  him  also  to  stipulate  for  the  payment  of  an  annual 
tribute  of  two  thousand  talents.  As  his  treasury  could  not  support  this 
heavy  tax,  he  resolved,  in  order  to  replenish  his  resources,  to  piUa^  the 
temple  of  Belus,  in  Susiana,  but  the  inhabitants  of  this  country,  imtated 
at  the  sacrilegious  attempt,  slew  him  with  his  followers,  B.  C  187.  He 
had  reigned  36  years.    Justin.  31,  32. — Floras^  2,  8. — Liv.  ^34,  59. 

Antonius,  Caius,  son  of  M.  Antonius  the  orator,  and  brother  of  M. 
Antonius  Creticus  the  father  of  the  triumvir.  He  was  originally  in 
habits  of  very  great  intimacy  with  Catiline,  and  the  arrangement  was, 
that  these  two  should  stand  for  the  consulship,  and,  if  they  succeeded, 
commence,  while  in  this  high  office,  their  plans  of  reyolntion.  Cicero 
defeated  this  scheme,  and  being  elected  consul,  with  Antonius  for  his 
colleague,  succeeded  in  detacmng  the  other  from  the  conspiracy,  and 
from  every  other  design  formed  against  the  state.  He  effected  this  de- 
sirable object  by  yielding  to  Antonius  the  rich  province  of  Macedonia, 
which  had  fallen  to  his  own  lot.  After  the  conspiracy  was  crushed,  An- 
tonius went  to  his  province  of  Macedonia,  where  he  continued  for  two 
years  ;  but,  on  his  return  to  Rome,  he  was  brought  to  trial,  and  banished, 
for  having  been  guilty  of  extortion  and  having  made  war  beyond  the 
limits  of  his  province.  He  was  a  man  of  very  dissolute  habits,  and,  be- 
fore he  obtained  the  consulship,  had  been  expelled  by  the  censors  from 
the  senate  for  immoral  conduct.  Sallustf  B.  C.  26. — Liv.  Epit.  103.— 
Cic.  in  Vat.  11. — Id.  pro  Coel.  31. 

Antonius,  Marcus,  a  celebrated  Roman  orator,  grandfather  of  the 
triumvir.  After  having  been  praetor,  and  having  during  his  praetorship, 
obtained  a  victory  over  the  pirates  of  Cilicia,  he  was  raised  to  the  con- 
sulship, A.  U.  C.  655,  B.  C.  99.  He  is  more  eminent,  however,  in  Ro 
man  history,  as  an  orator  than  a  statesman.  He  was  the  most  employed 
patron  of  his  time  ;  and,  of  all  his  contemporaries,  was  chiefly  courted 
by  clients,  as  he  was  ever  willing  to  undertake  any  cause  which  was  pro- 
posed to  him.  He  possessed  a  ready  memory,  and  a  remarkable  talent 
of  introducing  every  tiling  where  it  could  be  placed  with  most  efiect. 
He  had  a  frankness  of  manner,  which  precluded  any  suspicion  of  artifice, 
and  gave  to  all  his  orations  an  appearance  of  being  the  unpremeditated 
effusiciTfi  of  an  honest  heart.  But,  though  there  was  no  apparent  prep- 
aration in  his  speeches,  he  always  spoke  so  well,  that  the  judges  weit 
never  sufficiently  prepared  against  the  effects  of  his  eloquence.  HiS 
.anguage  was  not  perfectly  pure,  nor  of  a  constantly  sustained  elegances 
but  it  was  of  a  solid  and  judicious  character,  well  adapted  to  his  purpose 
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B  one  of /the  assemblies  of  the  people,  that  some  other  advice  must  be 
resorted  to,  since,  with  such  a  senate  as  then  existed,  he  could  no  longei 
direct  the  afiairs  of  the  government.  A  full  senate-house  being  imme- 
diately summoned,  Crassus  arraigned,  in  terms  of  the  most  glowing 
eloquence,  the  conduct  of  the  consul,  who,  instead  of  acting  as  the  polit- 
ical parent  and  guardian  of  the  senate,  sought  to  deprive  its  members  of 
their  ancient  inheritance  of  respect  arid  dignity.  Being  farther  irritated 
by  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  Pnilippus  to  ioTce  him  into  compliance  with 
his  designs,  ne  exerted,  on  this  occasion,  the  utmost  effort  of  his  genius 
and  strength ;  but  he  returned  home  with  a  pleuritic  fever,  of  which  he 
died  seven  days  afler.  This  oration  of  Crassus,  followed  as  it  was  by 
his  almost  immediate  death,  made  a  deep  impression  on  his  countrymen ; 
who,  long  afterward,  were  wont  to  repair  to  the  senate-house,  for  the 
purpose  of  viewuig  the  spot  where  he  nad  last  stood,  and  where  he  fell, 
as  it  may  be  said,  m  defence  of  the  privileges  of  his  order. — Crassus  left 
hardly  any  orations  behind  him,  and  he  di^  while  Cicero  was  still  iu  his 
boyhood ;  yet  that  author,  having  collected  the  opinions  of  those  who 
had  heard  him,  speaks  with  a  minute,  and  apparently  perfect  intelligence 
of  his  mode  of  oretorv.  He  was  what  may  be  called  the  most  orna- 
mental speaker  that  had  hitherto  appeared  in  the  Forum.  He  was  master 
of  the  most  pure  and  accurate  language,  and  of  perfect  eloquence  of  ex- 
pression, witoout  any  affectation,  or  unpleasant  appearance  of  previous 
study.  Great  clearness  of  exposition  distinguished  all  his  harangues,  and 
while  descanting  on  topics  of  law  or  equity,  he  possessed  an  inexhausti- 
ble fund  of  argument  and  illustration.  In  speaking  he  showed  an  un-* 
common  modes^,  which  went  even  the  length  of  bashfulness.  This 
diffidence  never  entirely  forsook  him  ;  and,  after  the  practice  of  a  long 
life  at  the  bar,  he  was  frequently  so  much  intimidated  in  the  exordium 
ofhis  discourse,  that  he  was  observed  to  grow  pale,  and  to  tremble  in 
every  part  of  his  frame.  Some  persons  considered  Crassus,  as  only 
equd  to  Antonius  ;  others  preferred  him  as  the  more  perfect  and  accom 
ptished  orator.  Crassus  possessed  a  greater  acquaintance  with  literature, 
and  showed  off  his  information  to  tne  most  advantage.  His  language 
was  indisputably  preferable  to  that  of  Antony  ;  but  the  action  and  gesture 
of  Antony  were  as  incontestably  superior  to  those  of  Crassus.  Dun- 
hp's  Roman  Literature,  vol.  2,  p.  215,  Lond,  ed. 

Crassus,  M.  Licinius,  a  celebrated  Roman,  sumamed  *'  the  Rich,'' 
on  account  of  his  great  opulence.  At  £rst  he  was  very  circumscribed  in 
his  circumstances,  but  by  educating  slaves,  and  selling  them  for  a  high 
price,  he  soon  eoriched  mmsetf.  (bassos  distinguic^ied  himself  in  the 
war  against  Spartacus,  after  which  be  was  chosen  consul  with  Pompey, 
and  on  laying  down  the  consulship  obtained  after  a  short  interval  the 
office  of  censor.  His  supposed  participation  in  the  conspiracy  of  Cati- 
tine  was  probably  without  any  foundation  in  truth.  What  purpose  could 
Crassus,  in  fact,  propose  to  himself,  by  entering  into  a  pk>t  to  bum  a 
city,  in  which  his  own  property  was  so  considerable  ?  The  enmity  which 
arose  between  Cicero  and  Crassus,  in  consequence  of  the  alleged  guilf 
of  the  latter,  was  so  bitter,  that,  according  to  Plutarch,  it  would  have 
shown  itself  by  some  act  of  violence  on  the  part  of  Crassus,  had  not  his 
son  Poblius,  who  was  very  intimate  with  Cicero,  prevented  him.  He 
even  pievailed  on  his  father,  eventually,  to  become  reconciled  to  the 
•rator.    Crassus  became  aflerward  a  member  of  the  Brst  triumvirate 
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to  a  certain  Archias  of  Macedonia,  or  another  of  the  same  name,  a  natn* 
of  Byzantium ;  others  again  ascribe  them  to  Archias  the  grammarian,  ot 
the  younger.  Hence,  it  is  probable  that  very  few  if  any  of  them  are  by 
Archias  of  Antioch.  Cie.  pro  Arch. — Id,  de  Zhvin.  c.  36. — Jacobs  ad 
Anthol.  Graec.  vol.  2,  p.  92. — Schoell,  Hist.  lAt.  Or.  vol.  4,  p.  48. 

AriobarzAnbs,  king  of  Cappadocia,  and  thd  first  of  the  name.  He 
ascended  the  throne  mder  the  protection  of  the  Romans,  about  B.  C.  91 
after  the  expulsion  of  the  false  Ariarathes.  Mithridates  and  Tigianef 
united  against  him,  and  drove  him  twice  from  his  kingdom  ;  but  he  was 
as  often  restored,  once  by  Sylla,  and  again  by  Pompey,  the  latter  of 
whom  added  to  his  dominions  Sophene,  a  province  of  Armenia.  Arlo- 
barzanes  abdicated  in  favour  of  his  son,  the  second  of  the  name.  Justin, 
38,  2. — AppiaUf  R.  S.  48. — Id.  B.  M.  10,  seqq. 

Aristoteles,  a  celebrated  philosopher,  bom  at  Sta^ra,  B.  C.  384 
Cicero  alludes  to  him  in  the  oration  for  Murena,  as  being  one  of  those 
philosophers  from  whose  writings  he  had  imbibed  pnnciples  of  an  oppo- 
site nature  to  those  which  influenced  the  conduct  of  the  rigid  and  stoita] 
Cato.  Cicero,  though  particularly  attached  to  the  new  Academy,  was 
free  from  the  exclusive  spirit  of  sectarism,  and  inclined  to  select  what- 
ever he  found  valuable  in  the  doctrines  of  the  different  schools.  Kuehner^ 
Cic.  in  Phil,  meritay  p.  74,  seqq 

Attius,  less  correctly  written  Accius,  an  early  Latin  tragic-poet,  bon 
^.  U.  C.  584.  He  pursued  the  career  opened  by  Livius,  Ennius,  and 
Pacuvius,  and  the  ancients  give  the  titles  of  a  large  number  of  tragedies 
which  he  had  composed,  among  which  was  a  national  piece  entitled 
Brutus.  Velleius  Paterculus  says,  that  Attius  deserved  to  be  ranked 
among  the  Grecian  poets,  in  point  of  talent.  Horace  also  ascribes  to 
him  elevation  of  manner,  by  which  is  probably  meant  sublimity  both  of 
sentiment  and  expression.  Attius  was  held  in  high  estimation  bj  ms 
countrymen.  The  few  fragments,  however,  that  we  have  of  this  poet, 
do  not  enable  us  to  form  any  decisive  opinion  on  his  merits.  Baehr, 
Gesch.  Rom.  Litt.  p.  79. — Veil.  Paterc.  1,  17. — Id.  2,  9. — Horat 
Epist  2,  1,  66. 

AuRELiA  Orestilla,  a  female  of  great  beauty,  but  of  very  corrup 
principles.  Catiline  offered  her  his  hand  in  marriage,  which  she  refused  ti 
accept,  because  ho  had  a  son  by  a  former  marriage,  arrived  at  man* 
estate.  To  remove  this  obstacle  Catiline  put  his  son  to  death  by  admip 
ifltoring  poison.     Vol.  Max.  9,  1,  9. — Sallusi  B.  C.  15. 

B. 

Brutus,  Decimus  Junius,  the  colleague  of  Africanus  Minor  in  tlw 
consulship,  A.  U.  C.  615.  He  distinguished  himself  in  Spain,  and  ob 
tained  a  triumph  for  his  successes  over  the  Gallaeci.  Cicero  speaks  o 
his  adorning  the  monuments  and  temples  erected  by  him,  with  the  verse? 
of  the  poet  Attius.  Velleius  Paterculus,  (2,  5,)  calls  him  Aulas,  in  placs 
of  Decius,  but  the  true  readinsr  appears  in  later  editions.  Cie.  pro  Btd^ 
«7. — Sigon.  Fast.  Cons.  p.  339,  ed.  Oxon. — Cic.  pro  A^  eh.  11. 

C. 

Caesar,  Caius  Julius,  son  of  Caius  Caesar  and  of  Aurelia,  the  daufbtiM 
of  Cotta.     He  was  bom  in  thn  sixth  consulshin  of  Marius  B.  C  Vn- 
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c^uld  not  obtain  Toluntarily.    In  other  words,  the  Social  war  avoM 
VeU.  Paiere,  2,  13,  seqq.-^Liv.  Epit.  70.— Ctc.  N,  D.  3,  33. 
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EnnIus,  a  native  of  Rudiae,  in  Calabria,  who  lived  from  A.  U.  O. 
&15  to  585.  He  has  generally  received  the  glorious  appellation  of  >ii( 
Father  of  Roman  song.  In  his  early  youth  he  went  to  Sardinia ;  and, 
if  Silius  Italicus  may  be  believed,  he  served  in  the  Calabrian  levies,  which, 
in  the  year  538,  followed  Titus  Manlius  to  the  war  which  he  waged  in 
&at  island,  against  the  favourers  of  the  Carthaginian  cause.  Afler  the 
termination  of  the  campaign,  he  continued  to  five  for  twelve  years  in 
Sardinia.  He  was  at  length  brought  to  Rome  by  Cato,  the  censor,  who, 
in  550,  visited  Sardinia,  on  retiBning  as  quaestor  from  Africa.  At  Rome, 
he  instructed  the  patrician  youth  in  Greek,  and  acquired  the  fnendshif 
cf  many  of  the  most  illustnous  men  in  the  state.  Being  distinguished 
in  arms  as  well  as  in  letters,  he  followed  M.  Fulvius  Nobilior,  during  his 
expedition  to  Aetolia  in  564  ;  and  in  569  he  obtained  the  freedom  of  the  * 
ci^,  through  the  favour  of  Quintus  Fulvius  Nobilior,  the  son  of  his  foi 
mer  patron,  Marcus.  He  was  also  protected  by  the  elder  Africanus 
He  is  said  to  have  been  intemperate  m  drinking,  which  brought  on  the 
disease  called  Morbus  ArticulariSf  a  disorder  resembling  the  gout,  ot 
which  he  died  at  the  a^e  of  70.  A  bust  of  the  poet  was  placed  on  the 
family  tomb  of  the  Scipios. — ^To  judge  by  the  fragments  of  his  works 
that  remain,  Ennius  greatly  surpassed  nis  predecessors  not  only  in  poeti- 
cal genius  but  in  the  art  of  versification.  By  his  time,  indeed,  the  best 
models  of  Greek  composition  had  be^un  to  bo  studied  at  Rome.  We 
find,  accordingly,  in  the  works  of  Ennms,  innumerable  imitations  of  the 
Iliad  and  Odyssey.  It  is,  however,  the  Greek  tragic  writers  whom  he 
has  chiefly  imitated ;  and  indeed  it  appears  from  the  fragments  which 
remain,  that  all  his  plays  were  rather  translations  from  the  dramas  of 
Sophocles,  on  the  same  subjects  wliich  he  has  chosen,  than  original  trage- 
dies. Ennius  was  also  a  satirical  writer,  and  the  first  who  introduced 
this  pnecies  of  composition  into  Rome.  His  satires,  however,  appear  to 
have  been  merely  a  kind  of  eentOf  made  up  from  passages  of  various 
poems,  which  by  slight  alterations,  were  humorously  or  satirically  applied, 
and  chiefly  to  the  delineation  of  character.     It  is  much  to  be  regretted, 

hat  wo  possess  such  scanty  fragments  of  these  satires,  which  would 
have  bf'en  curious  as  the  first  attempts  at  a  species  of  composition,  which 
was  cnrried  to  such  perfection  by  succeeding  Latin  poets,  and  which  has 
been  tegarded  as  almost  peculiar  to  the  Romans.  But  the  great  work 
of  Ennius,  and  of  which  we  have  still  considerable  remains,  was  his  An- 
nals, or  metrical  chronicles,  devoted  to  the  celebration  of  Roman  exploits, 
from  the  earliest  periods  to  the  conclusion  of  the  Istrian  war.  These 
cnnals  were  written  by  him  in  his  old  age  ;  at  least  Aulus  Gellius  informs 
08,  on  the  authority  of  Varro,  that  the  12th  book  was  finished  by  him 
in  his  67th  year.  We  have  fragments  also  of  some  other  works  of  his. 
On  the  whole,  the  productions  of  Ennius  are  rather  pleasing  and  inter 
esting,  as  the  early  blossoms  of  that  poetry,  which  afterward  opened  to 
such  perfection,  than  estimable  from  their  intrinsic  beauty.     Dunloj*^ 

Ham,  Lit.  vol.  1,  p.  84.  segg. 
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232  — Invidiam  rmUam     "  No  claims  to  envy  '*  L  e.  nothing  wottL 

enjoying  in  the  office. 

13.  Objicitur.  "  The  holder  of  it  is  exposed." — CondoniftiM 
seditiosorum.    Referring  to  the  tribunes  of  the  commons. 

14.  In  hoc  praeclaro  consulatu.  "In  this  distinguished  post  of  con- 
sul." Pmeclaro  is  said  with  a  tinge  of  irony :  in  this  dibtingnished 
post,  as  many  call  it,  and  take  it  to  be. 

133      ^*  Hunc  vestrit  sentenHis  afflixeritis.    *'You  shall  dash  this 
man  in  sorrow  to  the  ground  by  your  decision,"  i.  e.  shall  condemD 
him. 

2.  Quo  se  miser  vertet  1    The  peroration  here  is  extremely  beau 
tifuL    "  LocuSf"  says  Manutius,  *'  ad  comnuwindam  miserieordum 
apUssimus" 

3.  Laureaiam  in  sua  gratulationCf  du;  '*  Decked  with  laurel 
amid  his  own  felicitations." 

4.  Lugentem.  "  Plunged  m  mourning."  Cicero  puiposdy 
uses  this  fonn  of  expression,  instead  of  lugenti  similem,  for  the  sake 
of  greater  strength. 

5.  Misera,     "  Wretched  parent." 

6.  Nova  poena  legis.    The  Tullian  law  {lex  TuUia)  had  only  re- 
cently been  passed,  which  added  ten  years'  exile  to  the  penalties  be 
fore  inflicted  by  the  laws  upon  the  crime  of  ambiius, 

7.  At  hahet  magnum  dolor  em,  <kc.  **  Ah  I  but  it  brings  with  it 
a  deep  pang  of  sorrow  "  <Stc. 

8.  Summo  cum  imperio.  "  When  invested  with  supreme  com 
mand." 

9.  C.  Murenamy  fratrem  suum.  C.  Licinius  Murena.  He  wa« 
governor  of  Transalpine  Gaul,  and  is  the  same  individual  of  whom 
Sallust  speaks,  B.  C.  42. 

10.  Qui  hujus  dolor  t  Qui  for  quis.  Compare  note  10,  page  63. 
So  also,  qut  illius  m^eror  erit  7 — The  student  will  note  the  distinc- 
tion here  between  hujus  and  illius.  "  What  anguish  on  the  part  of 
the  former  1  What  deep  affliction  on  that  of  the  latter  1"  The 
same  remark  applies  here,  that  was  made  in  a  previous  note  respect- 
ing an  apparent  violatio  i  of  the  rule  concemiiig  hie  and  ille.  Hu- 
)us  refers  to  Murena,  Cicero's  client,  and  illius  to  his  distant 
brother. 

11.  Quanta  autem  perturhatio,  <&c.  "  What  a  reverse  of  for* 
tune,  whaiu  a  change  of  language,"  i.  e.  how  changed  the  condition 
of  the  one,  how  altered  the  language  of  both. 

12.  Conservate  populi  Romani  beneficium,  "  Preserve  unto  him 
the  favour  which  the  Roman  people  have'confened,"  i.  e.  establish 
t)y  your  decision  his  claims  to  the  consulship. 
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His  elevation  was,  of  course,  extremely  unpalatable  to  the  patiicians,  lun 
did  his  own  behayiour  toward  them  at  all  tend  to  diminish  this  feeling. 
To  the  great  displeasure  of  the  nobles,  he  performed  the  dedication  o( 
the  temple  of  Concord,  and  the  Pontifex  Maximus  was  compelled  to  dic- 
tate to  him  the  form  of  words,  although  he  affirmed,  that,  consistently 
with  the  practice  of  antiquity,  no  other  than  a  consd,  or  commander  in 
chief,  could  dedicate  a  temple.  Liyy  says,  that  Flavius  owea  his  ap- 
pointment to  the  aedileship  to  a  faction  composed  of  the  lowest  of  Ae 
people,  which  had  gathered  strength  during  the  censorship  of  Apphu 
Claudius ;  for  Appius  was  the  first  who  degraded  the  senate,  by  electing 
into  it  the  sons  of  freedinen  ;  and  when  he  tound  that  no  one  allowed 
that  election  to  be  valid,  and  that  his  conduct  in  the  senate-house  had 
not  procured  him  the  influence  in  the  city,  which  it  had  been  his  principal 
object  to  attain,  he  distributed  men  of  the  meanest  order  among  the  dif- 
ferent tribes,  and  thus  corrupted  the  assemblies  both  of  the  forum  and 
campus  Martins.  To  these  men  Flavius  owed  his  preferment.  •  Liv. 
9,  46.    ^ 

FuLviA,  a  Roman  female  of  high  rank,  but  corrupt  principles,  who 
gave  Cicero  secret  information  of  m  the  movements  of  Catiline's  party. 
Her  informant  was  Curius.     Sullust.  B.  C.  23.  Id.  ibid.  26. 

FuLvius,  Marcus.     Vid.  Nobilior. 

FuRius,  Lucius,  was  consul  A.  U.  C.  617,  along  with  Sextus  Atilius 
SSerranus.  He  was  distinguished  in  some  degree  by  a  taste  for  literature, 
and  Cicero  remarks  of  him,  "  perhene  Latine  locutus  est,  .el  literaUu* 
quam  ceteri."     Brut.  28. 

FuRius,  Publius,  one  of  the  accomplices  of  Catiline,  remarkable  for 
his  active  and  daring  spirit.  He  is  supposed  to  be  the  one  to  whom 
Sallust  alludes  under  the  epithet  Fesulanus.  He  fell  fighting  among 
the  foremost,  at  the  battle  of  Pistoria,  where  Catiline  was  defeated  bv 
the  forces  of  the  republic.     Sallust.  B.  C.  60. 

.    G. 

* 

6abiniu£^  Aulus,  a  tribune  of  the  commons,  who  proposed  the  law  by 
which  Pompey  was  invested  with  supreme  command  in  the  war  against 
the  pirates.  He  appears  to  have  been  a  man  of  veiry  corrupt  and  profli- 
gate character.  For  an  account  of  the  provisions  of  this  law,  consult 
rx>te.  14,  page  82  ;  and  for  some  remarks  respecting  the  private  character 
of  Gabinius,  note  20,  page  80.  Cicero  states,  that  Gabinius  was  the 
only  one  to  whom  a  "  svpplicatio^*  had  not  been  allowed    Philipp.  14, 8. 

Gabinius,  Publius,  a  Roman  of  equestrian  rank,  whom  Cicero  calls 
Cimbor.  This  individual  appears  to  have  been  one  of  the  most  worthless 
aroonff  the  accomplices  of  Catiline.  He  sufifere^i  capital  punishment 
with  Lentulus  and  the  rest.     Or.  in  Cat.  3,  3. — Sallust.  B.  C.  55. 

Gabinius,  Publius,  or«  as  he  is  sometimes  called,  Publius  Gabmius 
Capito,  was  praetor  A.  U.  C.  664.  After  returning  from  his  govern- 
ment of  Achai(^  he  was  accused  of  extortion  by  Lucius  Piso  and  con- 
demned. His  disgraceful  fall  destroyed  the  credit  of  his  register,  which 
bis  previous  corruption  ha&l  already  impaked.  Or.  pro  Arck.  5. — In. 
CaecU.  20. 

^  Galba,  Publius  Sulpicius,  a  Roman  senator,  who  held  also  at  one 
time  the  oflice  of  Pontifex  Maximns.     He  was  a  competitor  *f  Oicem 

40* 
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fiir  the  consulship,  but  did  not  succeed.     Or.  in  Verr  7. — De  Hat 
JUtp.  6. — Ep.  ad  Alt.  1,  l.-^Or.  pro  Muren.  8. 

Galba,  Servius  Sulpicius,  was  consul  along  with  Marcus  Aemiliut 
Scaurus.  Cicero  spoaJu  highly  of  his  power,  as  an  orator,  in  arousing 
and  swayins  the  feelings  of  his  auditors.  He  was  accused  bj^  L.  Libo 
a  tribune  of  the  commons,  of  having  cruelly  slain  a  large  number  of  Um 
Lusitani»  in  his  government  of  Spain,  contrary  to  his  own  plighted  wcrd^ 
and  was  only  acquitted  by  exciting  in  his  behalf  the  commiseration  of  the 
people.  (Consult  note  14,  p.  120.)  He  was  an  ancestor  of  the  emperof 
Galba.  Cic.  de  Or,  2,  65.— Pro  Rabir,  l.—Brut.  21.— Or.  1,  63. 
Pro  Muren.  28. — Sueton.  Galb.  3. 

Gallus,  Caius  Acilius,  an  eminent  lawyer,  highly  praised  by  Cicero 
Brut.  23. — Top.  12. — Pro  Muren.  37.   • 

Gellius,  Lucius,  held  the  censorship,  A.  U.  C.  683,  along  with  On. 
Lentulus,  who  had  also  been  his  colleague  in  the  consulship  681.  It 
was  he  who  declared  that  a  civic  crown  ought  to  be  voted  to  Cicero,  for 
his  preservation  of  the  republic.  Cic.  pro  Cluent.  42. — Ad  Quir.  post 
red.. 7. — In  Pis.  S. 

GlabeIo,  Manius  Acilius,  held  the  consulship  A.  U.  C.  684.  He 
was  named  as  the  successor  of  LucuUus,  in  the  government  of  Bithynia 
and  Pontus,  and  in  the  management  of  the  Mithndatic  war,  but  was  soon 
aCter  superseded  by  Pompey.  He  appears  to  have  been  a  person  of  very 
little  mihtary  talent,  and  not  very  upright  in  the  dischai^e  of  his  duties 
as  commander.     Or.  pro.  Man.  Leg.  9. — Brut.  68. 

GlaucIa,  Caius,  a  seditious  and  profligate  individual,  put  to  death 
while  holding  the  praetorship,  when  Marius  and  Valerius  were  consuls. 
The  senate  had  passed  the  usual  decree,  directing  the  consuls  to  see  that 
the  republic  sustained  no  injury.  Satuminus  and  Glaucia,  who  were 
acting  in  concert,  fled  into  the  capitol,  with  a  number  of  their  followers. 
Here  thev  were  besieged,  and  at  last  forced  to  yield  for  want  of  water, 
the  pipes  ifeing  cut  off.  When  they  could  hold  out  no  longer,  they  called 
for  Marius,  and  surrendered  themselves  to  him  upon  the  public  faith. 
Marius  tried  every  art  to  save  them,  but  nothing  would  avail.  They  no 
«ooner  came  down  into  the  forum,  than  they  were  all  put  to  the  sword. 
Such,  at  least,  is  the  account  of  Plutarch.  Florus,  however,  says  that 
the  people  despatched  them  with  clubs  and  stones.  Cicero  indulges  in 
some  degree  of  oratorical  exaggeration,  when  he  makes  Glaucia  to  have 
been  put  to  death  by  the  immediate  act  of  Marius.  Plut.  Vit.  Mar.  30 
■^Cic.  Or.  in  Cat.  3,  6.— Pro  Rab.  l.—Ficr.  3,  16. 

Gracchus,  Tiberius  Sempronius,  father  of  Tiberius  and  Caius  Grao 
thus.  He  was  twice  consul,  and  once  censor,  aud  was  distinguished  as 
well  for  his  integrity,  as  his  prudence  and  superior  abihty,  either  in  the 
senate  or  at  the  head  of  armies.  He  carried  on  military  operations  m 
Gaul  and  Spain,  and  met  with  much  success  in  the  latter  cotlntry.  He 
married  Cornelia,  daughter  of  the  elder  Africanus,  by  whom  he  had  the 
Gracchi.  •  Plut.  Vit.  Gracchorum. — Cic.  Brut.  20. — Prov.  Cons.  S. 

Gracchi.  There  were  two  brothers  of  this  name,  Tiberius  Gracchus, 
and  Caius  Gracchus,  sons  of  Tiberius  Sempronius  Gracchus,  and  oi 
Cornelia,  the  daughter  of  Scipio  Africanus  Major.  Tiberius,  the  elder, 
was  of  a  mild  and  unruffled  temper,  but  Caius,  violent  and  irascible. 
The  object  of  the  two  brothers,  in  succession,  was  to  have  the  public  lands 
^vided  amonff  the  citizens.     Appian  says,  that  the  nobles  and  rich  men. 
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partly  by  getiing  possession  of  the  public  lands,  partly  by  buying  up  tii« 
shares*  of  indigent  owners,  had  made  themselves  masters  of  all  the  lands 
*n  Italy,  and  had  thus,  by  degrees,  accomplished  the  removal  of  the  com- 
mon people  from  their  possessions.  This  abuse  stimulated  Tiberius 
Gracchus  to  revive  the  Licinian  law,  by  which  no'one  could  hold'  more 
iian  500  jugera^  or  about  350  acres  of  land.  The  owners,  however, 
4vere  to  be  indemnified  for  the  land  they  had  thus  lost.  The  attempts  oi 
he  Gracchi  cost  them  their  lives.  Tiberius  was  slain  in  a  collision  be- 
tween Lis  adherents  and  the  party  of  the  nobility  headed  by  Scipio  Nasica 
Caius  was  slain  some  years  afterward  by  the  consul  Opimius  and  his 
party.    Plut.  Vit.  Gracck. 

Gratius,  the  accuser  of  Archias,  probably  some  obscure  individual 
The  earlier  reading  was  Gracchv^,  which  induced  Rgen  to  think  that 
N^umerius  Quinctius  Gracchus  was  meant,  who  was  tribune  of  the  com- 
mons, A.  U.  C.  697,  but  consult  note.  25,  page  50. 

a 

HerennIus,  Marcus,  a  public  speaker  of  only  moderate  ability,  wh«i 
nevertheless  triumphed  over  L.  Philippus,  in  a  contest  for  the  consul- 
ship, A.  U.  C.  660.— i?r«^  46.— Pro  Muren.  17. 

HoRTBNsius,  Quintus,  an  orator  and  statesman,  whose  name  has  been 
handed  down  to  us  by  Cicero,  with  great  commendation.  He  filled  in 
succession  the  offices  of  praetor  and  consul,  and  diedB.  C.  50,  in  the 
63d  year  of  his  age.  His  first  appearance  at  the  bar  was  at  the  early 
age  of  19,  and  his  excellence,  says  Cicero,  was  immediately  acknow- 
ledged. The  imminent  perils  of  the  Social  war,  which  broke  out  in  663, 
that  is  about  four  years  after  his  first  appearance,  interrupted,  in  a  great 
measure,  the  business  of  the  forum,  and  hence  we  find  Hortensius  serv- 
ing in  this  alarming  congest  for  one  year  as  a  volunteer,  and  in  the  fol- 
lowing season  as  military  tribune.  When,  on  the  re-establishment  ot 
peace  in  Italy,  in  666,  he  returned  to  Rome,  and  resumed  the  more 
peaceful  avocations  to  which  he  had  been  destined  from  his  youth,  he 
found  himself  without  a  rival.  Crassus  died  in  662,  before  the  troubles 
of  Marius  and  Sylla ;  Antonius,  with  other  orators  of  inferior  note, 
perished  in  666,  during  the  temporary  and  last  ascendancy  of  Marius,  in 
the  absence  of  Sylla.  Sulpicius  was  put  to  death  the  same  year,  and 
Cotta  driven  into  banishment,  from  which  he  was  not  recalled  until  the 
return  of  Sylla  to  Rome,  and  his  elevation  to  the  dictsjtorship  in  670. 
Hortensius  was  thus  left,  for  80ijH|  years,  without  a  competitor ;  and, 
after  670,  with  none  of  eminence  ftot  Cotta,  whom  also  he  soon  outshone. 
His  splendid,  warm,  and  animated  manner,  was  preferred  to  the  calm 
and  easy  elegance  of  his  rival.  Accordingly,  when  engaged  in  a  cause 
on  the  same  side,  Cotta,  though  ten  years  his  senior,  was  employed  to 
open  the  case,  while  the  more  important  parts  were  left  to  the  manage- 
ment of  Hortensius.  He  continued  the  undisputed  sovereign  of  the 
forum,  till  Cicero  returned  from  his  quaestorship  in  Sicily,  in  679,  when 
the  talents  of  that  orator  first  displayed  themselves  in  full  perfection  and 
maturity.  Hortensius  was  thus,  from  666  till  679,  a  space  of  thirteen 
years,  at  the  head  of  the  Roman  bar ;  and  being,^in  consequence,  en- 
gaged, daring  that  long  period,  on  one  side  or  other,  in  every  cause  of 
importance,  he  soon  amassed  a  prodigious  fortune.     He  lived 'too,  with 
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a  magnificence  corresponding  to  his  wealth.  His  house  at  Rome^  whwt 
was  splendidly  furnished,  formed  the  centre  of  the  chief  imperial  palace, 
which  increased  from  the  time  of  Augustus  to  that  of  Nero,  till  it  nearly 
covered  the  whole  Pajatine  mount,  and  branched  oyer  other  hills.  Be 
sides  his  mansion  in  the  capital,  he  possessed  sumptuous  villas  at  Tuscu 
lum,  Bauli  and  Laurentum,  where  he  was  accustomed  to  give  the  raos 
elegant  and  expensive  entertainments. — ^Hortensius  was  praetor  in  683, 
and  consul  two  years  afterward.  The  wealth  and  dimiities  he  had  ob- 
tained, and  the  want  of  competition,  made  him  gradually  relax  from  that 
assiduity  by  which  they  had  been  acquired,  till  the  increasing  fame  ol 
Cicero,  and  particularly  the  glory  of  his  consulship,  stimulated  him  to 
renew  his  exertions.  But  his  habit  of  labour  had  been  in  some  degree 
lost,  and  he  never  again  recovered  his  former  reputation.  Cicero  partly 
accounts  for  his  decline  from  the  peculiar  nature  and  genius  of  his  elo- 
quence. It  was  of  that  showy  species  called  Asiatic,  which  flourished 
in  the  Greek  colonies  of  Asia  Minor,  and  was  infinitely  more  florid  and 
ornamental  than  the  oratory  of  Athens,  or  even  Rhodes,  being  full  of 
brilliant  thoughts  and  sparkling  expressions.  This  glowinff  style  of 
rhetoric,  though  deficient  in  solidity  and  weight,  was  not  unsuitable  in  a 
young  man  ;  and  being  farther  recommended  by  a  beautiful  cadence  of 
periods,  met  with  the  utmost  applause.  But  Hortensius,  as  he  advanced 
m  life,  did  not  correct  this  exuberance,  nor  adopt  a  chaster  eloquence ; 
and  this  luxury  and  glitter  of  phraseology,  being  totally  inconsistent 
with  his  advanced  age  and  consular  dignity,  caused  his  reputation  to 
diminish  with  the  increase  of  years.  His  elocution,  too;  became  event- 
ually much  impaired  by  a  constant  tooth-ache,  and  swellings  in  his  jaws, 
and  tb's  complaint  became  at  length  so  severe  as  to  accelerate  his  end. 
The  speeches  of  Hortensius  sufi^red  greatly  by  being  transferred  to 
writing,  his  chief  excellence  consisting  in  action  and  delivery.  None  of 
ais  speeches  have  come  down  to  us.     Dunlopf  Rom.  Lit.  vol.  2,  p.  222 

I. 

Julius,     Vid.  L.  Julius  Caesar. 

Julia,  a  Roman  female,  of  the  house  of  the  Caesars,  but  of  adifferen. 
branch  from  that  whence  sprang  Julia,  the  aunt  of  Julius  Caesar,  ani 
wife  of  Marias.  She  was  first  married  to  M.  Antonius  Creticus,  by 
whom  she  had  Antony  the  triumvir ;  and,  after  the  death  of  Creticus. 
she  was  united  to  Lentulus,  the  accomplice  of  Catiline.  The  punish* 
ment  of  her  second  husband  was  tlm  origin,  according  to  Plutarch,  of  the 
enmity  that  prevailed  between  Mot  Antony  and  Cicero.  Plut.  Vit. 
Anton,  c.  2. 

L. 

Laeca,  Marcus  Porcius,  an  accomplice  of  Catiline's,  who,  in  the  dean 
of  night,  convened  the  leading  melnbers  of  the  conspiracy  at  his  c^.n 
nouse,  just  before  the  discovery  of  the  plot.  He  was  a  descendant  of 
^f.  Porcius  Laeca,  tribune  of  the  commons,  who  had  a  law  passed  pro 
hibiting  magistrates  from  punishing  a  Roman  citizen  with  death,  and 
substituting  for  capital  punishment,  banishment  and  confiscation  of 
property.     Sallust.  B.  C.  27. 

Laelius,  Caius,  a  Roman,  celebrated  for  his  ntVnate  friendship  witlr 
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tlie  eider  Afncanus,  and  which  commenced  in  early  lift.  He  followed 
that  eminent  commander  in  all  his  campaigna,  and  was  the  confidant  of 
all  his  secrets.  Laelius  commanded  the  Roman  fleet  which  blockaded 
the  port  of  Carthage,  while  Scipio  pressed  the  siege  by  land  ;  and  aft^t 
the  capture  of  the  place  he  was  presented  by  Scipio  with  a  golden  crown 
and  thirty  oxen,  besides  receiving  the  highest  encomiums  for  his  signal 
•enrices.  He  was  afterward  elected  aedile,  and  finally  attained  to  the 
consulship,  B.  C.  190.     Liv.  26,  42.— /^i.  27,  7.— /i  28,  23,  &c. 

LaelIus,  Caius,  sumamed  Sapiens,  or  **  the  Wise,*'  was  the  son,  or, 
according  to  some,  the  grandson  of  the  preceding,  and  equally  celebrated 
for  his  friendship  with  the  younger  Afincanus.  While  praetor,  be  suc- 
ce&^jlly  prosecuted  the  war  against  Virfathus,  B.  G.  146,  and  subse- 
q'isi:ly,  B.  C.  140,  was  chosen  to  the  consulship.  Laelius  was  more 
emment,  howeyer,  for  private  virtues  and  intellectual  endowments  thap 
mihtary  abilities  ;  and  it  is  to  him  that  Cicero  assigns  the  eulo^um  on 
Friendiship,  in  his  dialogue  "  de  Amicitia."  Scimo  and  Laelius  were 
reported,  though  without  any  truth,  to  have  aided  l^ence  in  the  compo- 
sition of  his  dramatic  pieces.  Cic.  de  Inv.  1,  'tnp^^'  ^  Off-  ^t  ^^* — 
Id.  Tusc.  Disp.  5,  19.  "^ 

Lbntultts,  CneiuS  Cornelius,  was  consul  with  L.  Gellius,  A.  U.  C. 
681,  and  afterward  censor  with  the  same.     He  is  described  by  Cicero 
as  producing  considerable  effect,  in  public  speaking,  by  the  management 
of  his  tones  and  look,  but  by  no  means  a  solid  or  fluent  speaker.     Cic 
tn  Verr.  5,  7. — Pro  Cluent.  42. — Brut.  66. — Or.  pro  Man.  L.  23. 

Lbntulus,  Cneius,  was  tribune  of  the  commons,  and  the  next  year 
enjoyed  a  lieutenancy.     Or.  pro  Man.  L.  19. 

Lbntulus,  Lucius,  "was  praetor,  when  P.  Gabinius  was  condemned  fo' 
extortion.     Or.  pro  Arch.  5. 

Lbntulus,  Publius  Cornelius,  was  consul  A.  U.  C.  691,  and  subse- 
quently pnncepg  senatus.  He  was  the  grandfather  of  Lentulus  the 
accomplice  of  Catiline,  and  is  highly  commended  by  Cicero  for  bin 
patriotism.     Or.  in  Caecil.  21. — In  Cat.  3,  5. 

Lbntulus,  Publius  Cornelius,  sumamed  •jSura,  a  Roman  nobleman, 
possessed  of  some  share  of  talent,  but  extremely  corrupt  in  his  private 
character.  The  interest  of  his  family,  and  the  affability  of  his  manners, 
proceeding  from  a  love  of  popularity,  raised  him  through  the  usual  gra- 
dation of  public  honours  to  the  office  of  consul,  whiclfhe  obtained  B.  C. 
73,  in  conjunction  with  Cn.  Aufidius  OrestJB.  Expelled  from  the  senate 
on  account  of  his  immoral  conduct,  he  had  procurod  the  praetorship,  the 
usual  #ep  for  being  again  restored  to  that  body,  when  Catiline  formed 
his  design  for  subverting  the  government.  Poverty,  the  natural  conse* 
quence  of  excessive  dissipation,  added  to  immoderate  vanity  and  extrav- 
agant amoition,  induced  him  to  join  in  the  conspiracy.  The  soothsayers 
easily  persuaded  him,  that  he  was  the  third  one  of  the  gens  Cornelia 
destined  by  the  fates  to  enjoy  the  supreme  power  at  Rome.  L.  Come- 
ius  Sylla,  and  L.  Cornelius  Cinna,  had  both  attained  to  that  elevation. 
His  sdiemes,  however,  all  proved  abortive,  and  he  was  strangled  in 
prison  with  the  other  conspirators  who  had  been  arrested.  Plutarch 
mforms  us,  that  he  received  the  name  of  Sura,  in  consequence  of  hia 
Daving  wasted  a  large  sum  of  public  money,  in  his  quaestorship,  under 
6yUa,  who,  enraged  at  his  conduct,  demanded  a  statement  of  his  accounta, 
n  the  aenate.  wnen  Lentulus,  with  the  utmost  indifference,  declared  be 
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had  no  accounts  to  produce,  and  contemptuously  presented  to  him  tM 
talf  of  his  leg,  {sura.)  Among  the  Romans,  particularW  amonff  ^ 
boys,  the  player  M  tennis^  who  missed  his  stroke,  presented  the  caBf  of 
bis  leg  to  receive  as  a  punishment  a  certain  number  of  blows  upon  it 
Lentulus,  in  allusion  to  that  game,  acted  in  the  manner  just  described, 
which  accounts  for  the  surname,  or  rather  nickname,  of  Sura.  Such  is 
the  account  of  Plutarch  ;  but  it  may  be  doubted  whether  the  explanation 
be  correct,  as  regards  the  conspirator  Ijontulus,  the  name  as  appears 
from  Livy  (22,  31,)  being  one  of  earlier  date.  Plut.  VU.  Cic.  c.  17.— 
SaUtut.  B.  C.  c.  66. 

LbpIdus,  Manius,  was  consul  with  L.  Volcatius  Tnllus,  A.  U.  C.  687 
Consult  note  6,  pa^e  6. 

Lbpidus,  Marcus,  was  consul  with  Catulus,  A.  U.  C  676.  Consult 
note  12,  page  34. 

LucuLLus,  Lucius  Licinius,  a  Roman  noble,  celebrated  both  for  bis 
munificence  and  military  talents.  He  distinguished  himself  at  first  by 
his  rapid  ]  rogress  iPliterary  pursuits,  and  particularly  in  eloquence  and 


philosophy.  His  fir^i^mpaigns  w^re  made  in  the  war  with  the  Marsi, 
where  he  acquired  c^Rderable  reputation  by  his  valour.  He  concihated 
the  favour  of  Sylla  by  his  agreeable  disposition,  and  by  his  constancy  in 
friendship.  This  new  connexion  procured  for  him  in  succession  the 
offices  of  quaestor  in  Asia,  and  praetor  in  Africa.  In  this  latter  province 
he  won  two  naval  victories  over  Hamilcar,  and  gained  the  affections 
of  all  by  his  justice,  moderation,  and  humanity.  Raised  to  the  consul- 
ship, B.  C.  74,  and  charged  with  the  prosecution  of  the  war  against 
Mithridates,  he  commenced  by  delivering  his  colleague  Cotta,  who  was 
besieged  in  Chalcedon.  This  success  was  followed  by  a  great  victory, 
gained  over  the  forces  of  Mithridates,  on  the  banks  of  the  Granicus,  and 
by  the  reduction  of  Bithynia.  Similar  success  attended  the  Roman 
arms  by  sea,  and  Mithridates  stripped  of  his  former  power,  was  compelled 
to  fly  for  refuge  to  his  son-in-law  Tigranes,  king  of  Armenia.  Lucullus, 
on  ascertaining  his  flight,  hastened  to  cross  the  Euphrates,  gave  battle  to 
a  numerous  army  of  the  Armenian  monarch,  and  gained  a  signal  victory, 
although  his  own  forces  were  far  inferior  in  point  of  number  to  those  of 
the  foe.  The  capture  of  Tigranocerta,  and  the  seizure  of  the  royal 
treasures  contained  in  it,  were  the  fruits  of  this  brilliant  success.  The 
following  year  was*marked  by  the  capture  of  Nisibis.  The  pride  and 
severity  of  Lucullus,  however,  alienated  from  him  the  affections  of  his 
soldiers,  and  proved  injurious  to  his  interests  at  home.  The  defeat  of 
Triarius,  his  lieutenant,  furnished  a  pretext  for  the  attacks  of  the  Utelev- 
olent,  and  Pompey  was  appointed  to  succeed  him  in  the  command,  and 
to  continue  the  war  against  Mithridates.  Their  common  friends  brought 
Lucullus  and  Pompey  to  an  interview.  They  met  at  first  upon  polite 
terms,  but  soon  broke  out  into  open  variance,  and  parted  greater  enemies 
than  ever.  Lucullus  upon  this  set  out  for  Rome,  with  but  1600  men, 
which  were  all  that  Pompey  allowed  him  to  take  home  with  him,  in  order 
to  attend  his  triumph,  and  even  the  triumph  itself  he  obtained  with  diffi- 
culty, such  was  the  coldness  with  which  he  was  received  in  the  capital. 
The  days  of  his  glory  terminated  with  this  ceremony ;  and  he  lived  after 
ihis  in  complete  retirement,  without  taking  any  part  in  those  civil  disor- 
ders, which  soon  after  took  their  rise  at  Rome,  and  in  which,  if  he  had 
•een  possessed  of  *  little  more  ambition,  he  might  have  taken  a  ven 
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iKOoiinent  place.  He  devoted  the  remainder  of  h\s  days  to  literary  pur 
suits,  and  to  the  society  of  his  intimate  friends,  and  had  a  large  and  val- 
uable library,  to  which  he  took  pleasure  in  admitting  the  wise  and  learned 
of  the  day.  He  himself  wrote  with  equal  excellence  in  both  Greek  and 
Latin,  and  composed  a  history  of  the  Marsic  war,  in  which  he  had  served 
Lucullus  was  remarkable  for  his  lavish  and  expensive  style  of  living,  the 
means  of  supporting  which  he  had  obtained  in  abundance  from  his  Asiatic 
campaigns.  He  died  at  the  age  of  67  or  68  years.  The  people  render- 
ing tardy  justice  to  his  merits,  ffisisted  on  burying  him  in  the  Campus 
Martins,  and  it  was  with  great  difficulty  his  brother  obtained  leave  to  intei 
him,  in  accordance  with  his  own  wish,  on  his  estate  at  Tusculum. 
Plui.  Vit.  Lucull. 

M. 

Maelius,  Spurius,  a  Roman  of  equestrian  rank,  A.  U.  C.  315,  who 
was  possessed  of  extraordinary  wealth  for  the  times  in  which  he  lived,' 
and  strove  to  make  it  the  means  of  attaining  to  sovereign  power. 
Having,  through  his  connexions  and  dependants,  bought  up  a  large 
quantity  of  corn  from  Etruria,  which  very  step,  most  probably,  obstructed 
the  endeavours  of  the  magistrates  to  lower  the  price  of  provisions,  he 
began  the  practice  of  bestowing  largesses  of  com  ;  and  having  gained 
^he  favour  of  the  commons  by  this  munificence^  he  became  the  object 
3f  general  attention.  Assuming  thence  a  degree  of  consequence,  be- 
yond what  belonged  to  a  private  citizen,  he  drew  the  people  after  him  in 
crowds  wherever  he  went ;  and  they,  by  the  attachment  which  they  ex- 
pressed towards  him,  encouraged  him  to  look  up  to  the  consulship  with 
a  certain  prospect  of  ilccess.  He  was  disappointed,  however,  in  his 
application  for  this  office,  and  T.  Quintius  Gapitolinus  and  Agrippa 
Menenius  were  elected.  The  designs  o^  Maelius  becoming  gradually 
known,  he  was  denounced  to  the  senate,  by  Minucius,  president  of  the 
market,  who  st2ted  that  arms  were  getting  collected  in  the  dwelling  of 
Maelius,  that  he  ]ie\d  assemblies  in  his  house,  and  that  there  remained 
not  a  doubt  of  his  having  formed  a  design  to  possess  himself  of  absolute 
90wer.  On  this  information  being  received,  Lucius  Quintius  Cincin- 
natus  was  appointed  dictator,  and  the  latter  named  Gains  Servilius  Ahala 
jis  master  of  the  horse.  The  next  day,  after  fixing  proper  guards,  the 
iictator  went  down  to  the  forum,  and  despatched  Ahala  with  a  summons 
for  Maelius  to  appear  b'efore  him.  Maelius  declined  obeying  the  man- 
date, and  endeavoured  to  excite  the  bystanders  in  his  behalf,  who  actually 
rescued  him  from  a  lictor  sent  by  the  master  of  the  horse  to  seize  him 
Betaking  himself  thereupon  to  flight,  he  was  pursued  and  slain  by  Ahala 
in  persop,  and  the  deed  was  highly  applauded  by  the  dictator,  who  de- 
clared to  Ahala,  that  he  had  preserved  the  commonwealth.  Liv.  4,  13, 
seqq. 

Manlius,  Caius,  one  of  the  accomplices  of  Catiline,  whom  the  latter 
Bent  into  Etruria  to  levy  troops,  and  adopt  whatever  measures  he  might 
ieem  necessary  for  the  success  of  the  plot.  He  commanded  the  right 
wing  of  Catiline's  army  in  the  final  encounter,  and  fell  fighting  with  the 
tnost  desperate  valour.  Manlius  had  held  a  commission  in  the  army  of 
Sylla,  under  whom  he  had  acquired  considerable  experience  as  an  officer, 
aud  had  accumulated  great  weaUb»  which,  however,  he  soon  squandercnj 
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tway.     He  engaged  in  the  conspiracy  to  retrieve  hi»  ruined  fortunes. 
Sudu^st.  B.  C.  ^l.—U.  ibid.'b^.-^Cic.  Or.  in  Cat.  I,  3. 

Manlius,  Cneiu3,  a  man  of  humble  origin,  who  is  alluded  to  by  <^i- 
cero  as  having  triumphed  over  Catulus  in  an  application  for  office.  The 
orator  describes  him,  as  not  only  a  person  of  ignoble  birth,  but  also  with- 
out merit,  without  talents,  and  sordid  and  contemptible  in  private  life. 
He  was  defeated  by  the  Gimbri,  along  with  his  colleague  Caepio,  and 
was  defended  by  Antonius  when  accu^  on  this  account  by  Sulpicins. 
Cic.  Or.  pro  Mvren.  17.— Pro  Plane.  6. — Or.  2,  2S. — Veil.  Paterc.  2, 
12. — Drakenhmch.  ad  Liv.  Epit.  67. — Emesti  ad  Tac.  Germ.  38. 

Marcellus,  Caius,  the  brother  of  Marcus  Marcellus  whom  Gaesai 
pardoned.  He  was  consul  witLi  On.  Lentulus,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
civil  war,  and  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  Marcellus  who  held  the 
consulship  along  with  Lucius  Paullus.  Cic.  Or.  pro  Marcell.  4. — Ma 
nut.  ad  Ep.  ad  Fam.  15, 7. 

Marcellus,  Mar.'^us,  an  accomplice  and  intimate  friend  of  Catiline^s. 
Or.  in  Cat.  1,  8. 

Marcellus,  Marcus  Claudius,  held  the  consulship  with  Servius  Sul 
picius,  B.  C.  51.  He  was  remarkable  for  his  attachment  to  republican 
principles,  and.  his  uncompromis'mg  hostility  towards  Caesar  ;  and  it  was 
ne  who  proposed  to  the  senate  to  recall  that  commander  from  his  province 
in  Gaul.  After  the  battle  of  Pharsalia,  Marcellus  went  into  voluntary 
exile,  and  was  not  pardoned  by  Caesar  until  some  considerable  interval 
had  elapsed,  and  then  only  at  the  earnest  intercession  of  the  senate.  It 
was  on  this  occasion  that  Cicero  delivered  his  speech  of  thanks  to  Cae- 
sar. Marcellus,  however,  did  not  long  survive  to  enjoy  the  pardon  thus 
obtained,  having  been  assassinated  by  an  adl^ent  of  his,  P.  Magius 
Cilo.  Consult  the  concluding  note  to  the  oration  for  Marcellus,  page 
69.  Cic.  pro  Marc. — Ep.  ad  Fam.  4,  12. — Ep.  ad  Alt.  13,  10. — Val 
Max.  9,  11. 

Marcellus,  Marcus  Claudius,  the  celebrated  opponent  of  Hannibal 
mentioned  incidentally  in  the  oration  for  the  Manilian  law,  c.  16.  He 
is  famous  for  the  check  which  he  gave  Hannibal  at  Noia,  for  the  capture 
of  Syracuse,  and  for  his  subsequent  successes  against  the  Carthaginians 
in  southern  Italy.  He  lost  his  life,  by  being  entrapped  into  an  ambus 
cade,  at  the  age  of  70,  and  in  his  fifth  consulship.  Marcellus  was  no 
less' celebrated  for  his  private  than  his  public  virtues.  Liv.  22,  35.— 
Td.  23,  U.—Id.  24,  9.— Id.  25,  3,  &c. 

Marius,  Caius,  a  native  of  Arpinum,  remarkable  for  his  military  tal- 
ents, but  still  more  for  his  cruel  and  vindictive  disposition.  Having  pre- 
served the  state  by  his  bravery,  he  afterward  brought  it  to  the  brink  of 
ruin  by  his  reckless  and  uncompromising  violence.  In  early  life  he 
was  a  ploughman,  and  v^rrought  for  hire.  Quitting  that  employment,  ho 
entered  the  ranks  of  the  army,  and  distinguished  himself  under  Scipio 
at  the  siege  and  capture  of  Numantia.  From  the  condition  of  a  com- 
mon soldier,  he  rose  to. the  command  of  the  Roman- forces,  and  the  of- 
fice of  consul.  Afler  bringing  the  war  with  Jugurtha  to  a  close,  he 
defeated  in  two  encounters  the  Teutones  and  Cimbri,  slaying  an  im- 
mense number,  and  taking  a  vast  muliitude  prisoners.  After  these 
victories,  his  ambitious  feelings  brought  him  into  collision  with  Sylla, 
and  a  desolating  civil  war  was  the  consequence.  To  crush  the  power 
af  feis  rival,  Sylla  marched  the  t::)ops,  which  h^  Had  raised  to  cam 
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•n  the  war  against  Mithridates,  to  the  Roman  capital,  and  Marius  wat 
obliged  to  flee.  In  kli  banishment  he  underwent  uncommon  hardships 
from  which  he  was  in  the  end  released  by  Cinna's  qmbracing  his  inter- 
ests. He  then  returned  to  Rome  to  satiate  his  inhuman  resentment, 
and  butchered  many  thousands  of  the  citizens.  Tired  at  last  with  mur- 
der and  assassination,  he  and  Cinna  appointed  themselves  consuls.  But 
Marius,  worn  out  by  infirmities,  age,  and  excessive  intoxication,  to  which 
he  probably  had  recourse  in  order  to  blunt  the  stings  of  a  guilty  <:on- 
tcience,  died  on  the  first  day  of  his  being  invested  with  the  consulship 
tor  the  seventh  time.     Pint.  Vit.  Mar. — Sallust.  3.  J.  63,  &c. 

MAZiMU8,-Qmntu8  Fabius,  an  illustrious  Roman,  the  well-known  op- 
ponent of  Hannibal,  and  styled  Cunctator,  from  having  saved  his  country 
by  his  wise  delay,  and  cautious  operations.     He  is  incidentally  alluded 
to  by  Cicero  in  thje  oration  for  the  Manilian  law,  c.  16.     Pint.  Vit.  Fab 
ilfax. 

Mbtellus,  Quintus  Caecilius,  sumamed  Numidicus,  enjoyed  the  con- 
sulship  with  M.  Junius  Silanus,  B.  C.  III.  He  obtained  Numidia  as 
his  province,  and  had  nearly  brought  the  war  against  Jugurtha  to  a  close, 
by  his  military  talents  and  incorruptible  integrity,  when  he  was  removed 
from  the  command  by  the  intrigues  of  Marius.  For  defeating  Jugurtha 
and  desolating  Numidia,  Metellus  received  the  surname  of  Numidicus, 
and  according  to  £u  tropins,  (4,  27,)  a  triumph.  Sometime  after,  he  was 
summoned  to  trial  by  Satuminus,  a  tribune,  for  having  refused  to  swear 
to  observe  the  Agrarian  law,  which  this  individual  had  carried  by  force  ; 
and,  although  all  the  good  citizens  supported  him,  he  went,  in  order  to 
prevent  any  <^mmotion,  into  voluntary  exile  at  Rhodes.  Marius  nro- 
nounced  sentence  of  banishment  against  him,  B.  C.  104 ;  two  years 
after  which,  however,  he  was  'honourably  recalled.  Sallust.  B.  J.  30, 
seqq. — Veil.  Pater c.  2,  9. — Aul.  Gell.  17,  2. — Vol  Max.  13,  S.-^Cic 
pro  Arch.  3,  &c. 

Metellus,  Quintus,  sumamed  Pius,  was  the  son  of  Metellus  Numi- 
dicus. He  served  under  his  father  in  Numidia,  and  is  alluded  to  by 
Sallust  in  his  history  of  the  Jugurthine  war.  He  obtained  the  consul- 
ship, B.  C.  80,  and  was  sent  against  Sertorius  in  Spain.  The  latter, 
however,  proved  far  superior  to  him  in  talents  and  activity,  though  Me- 
tellus occasionally  gauged  some  advantages  over  him.  The  surname  of 
Pins  was  given  him  on  account  of  the  sorrow  he  testified  at  the  exile 
of  his  father,  and  his  eager  efforts  to  have  him  recalled.  Pint.  Vit.  Sert 
22.— F«W.  Paterc.  2,  1,  Scc—SaUust.  B.  J.  64. 

Metellus,  Quintus,  eumamed  CreticnSy  was  consul  B.  C.  70,  along 
with  Q.  Hortensius.  On  the  expiration  of  his  consulship,  he  obtained, 
88  pro-consul,  the  island  of  Crete  for  his  province,  and  reduced  it  be- 
neath the  Roman  sway,  for  which  he  obtained  the  surname  above  men- 
tioned. He  was  honoured  besides  this  with  a  triumnh,  notwithstanding 
the  opposition  of  Pompey.  Consult  note  2,  page  83.  Sa^i^  B  C. 
17.— F«//.  Paterc.  2,  Zi.—Cic.  Or,  in  Vtrr.  1,  d.—ProJFtau  13  — 
Ep.  ad  Att.  1,  19.  ^ 

Mithridates,  a  celebrated  king  oi  Pontus,  m  Asia  Minor,  sumamed 
Eupator,  and  the  seventh  in  succession.  He  was  distinguished  for  his 
personal  bravery  and  military  talents,  and  for  the  long  resistance  which 
ae  made  to  the  armies  of  Rome.  At  last,  however,  being  deserted  by 
his  allies,  betrayed  by  his  son  Phamaces,  and  frequently  defeated  Iry  the 
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Romans,  he  was,  at  his  own  request,  slam  by  a  Gaul,  that  he  might  oat 
6l11  into  the  hands  of  his  enemies.  The  constitj^ion  of  this  monaich 
was  80  fortified  by  antidotes,  of  many  of  which  he  is  said  to  have  been 
the  inventor,  that  Ihe  strongest  and  most  active  poisons  had  no  effect 
apon  him.  The  true  form  of  iie  name  appears  to  be  MitkrudateSf  ih« 
root  being  the  appellation  of  the  solar  deity  among  the  Persians,  L  *$, 
Mithras  or  Mithra.  Custom,  however,  has  sanctioned  the  other  ifom,. 
Appian.  Bell.  Milhrid. — Plut.  Vit.  LucuU. — Id  Vit.  SyU.f  &c. 

MuMMius,  Lucius,  sumamed  AchaictiSf  from  his  overthrow  of  the 
Achaean  league,  and  reduction  of  Southern  Greece,  was  consul,  B.  C. 
146.  He  was  sent  into  the  Peloponnesus,  against  the  Achaeans  defeated 
iheir  general  Diaeus,  put  an  end  to  the  famous  league  which  bore  tbeii 
name,  took  and  burnt  Corinth,  and  reduced  the  whole  of  Soutben 
Greece  to  a  Roman  province  under  the  name  of  Achaia.  He  received 
the  hon«.nirs  of  a  triumph,  and  the  surname  above  mentioned.  Mummhu 
is  celebrated  for  his  disinterestedness,  and  his  ignorance  of  the  fine  .arts. 
He  would  not  enrich  himself  with  the  spoils  of  Corinth  ;  while  so  little 
acquainted  was  he  with  the  value  of  paintings  and  statues  and  other 
masterpieces  of  art  obtained  from  the  captured  city,  as  to  enjoin 
upon  those  who  were  to  convey  them  to  Rome,  that  they  should  supply 
their  places  by  others  at  their  own  expense,  in  case  these  were  lost 
Hor.fi,  le.-VeU.  Paterc.  1,  13.— P/m.  H.  N.  34,  7.— -Id.  ibid.  37, 1.— 
Pausan.  7,  24. 

MunatIus,  Titus,  one  of  the  associates  of  Catiline,  described  by 
Cicero  as  of  dissolute  habits,  and  deeply  involved  in  debt.  Or.  in  Cat, 
2,  2. 

MuRENA,  Lucius  Licinius,  an  eminent  Roman  general,  who  com- 
manded one  of  the  wings  of  the  army  of  Sylla,  in  the  battle  with  Arche- 
laus,  general  of  Mithridates,  near  Chaeronea,  B.  C.  87.  Sylla,  shortly 
after  this,  having  made  an  armistice  with  Mithridates,  returned  to  Rome, 
leaving  Murena  in  command  of  the  Asiatic  forces.  This  officer,  pretend- 
ing ignorance  of  the  treaty,  which  had  only  been  orally  made  between 
Sylla  and  Mithridates,  invaded  the  territory  of  that  monarch,  and  took 
and  plundered  Comana  ;  but  was  subsequently  defeated  by  Mithridates, 
and  compelled  to  retire  into  Phrygia.  These  contests  form  in  histor) 
what  is  termed  the  second  Mithridatic  war.  Murena  subsequently 
obtained  a  *  triumph  at  Rome,  which,  in  the  opinion  of  historians,  was 
granted  him  by  Sylla  for  no  other  reason  than  to  match  it  against  the 
trophies  raised  by  Mithridates.  His  movements  in  Asia  certainly  do  not 
appear  to  have  entitled  him  to  one.     Appian.  B.  M.  63,  seqq, 

Murena,  Lucius  Licinius,  son  of  the  preceding,  was  one  of  the 
lieutenants  of  Lucullus  in  Asia,  and  distinguished  himself  in  the  war 
against  Mithridates.  Not  long  after  he  stood  candidate  for  the  consul- 
ship, and  was  successful  in  his  apphcation,  but  was  accused  of  bribery. 
Cicero  defended  him,  and  succeeded  in  procuring  his  acquittal.  Or.  pro 
Muren. 

MuRENA,"^aiu8  Licinius,  brother  of  the  Murena  whom  Cicero  defended. 
He  was  governor  of  Transalpine  Gaul  when  Catiline's  conspiracy  broke 
t>ut,  and  secured  a  number  of  the  malcontents,  who  were  endeavoorinc 
to  excite  commotions  in  his  province.     Sallust.  B.  C.  42 
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N. 

Natia,  Lncius,  a  member  of  the  old  Pinarian  line  and  step-son  to 
Marena.  He  is  praised  by  Cicero,  in  his  oration  for  tha  individaal ;  but 
far  different  language  is  used  by  the  orator  concerning  him,  in  one  of  his 
letters  to  Atticus.  Natta,  it  seems,  subsequently  to  the  period  of  Cicero  s 
pleading  for  Murena,  was  Pontifez  Maximus,  and  dictated  the  form  of 
words,  when  Clodius  consecrated,  for  the  erection  of  a  temple,  the 
groutid  on  which  Cicero's  house  had  stood.  Or.  pro  Muren.  35. — Ep, 
ad  Alt.  4,  8. 

Naevius,  Cnaeus,  a  native  of  Campania,  and  the  first  imitator  of  the 
regular  dramatic  works  which  had  been  produced  by  Livius  Andronicns. 
He  served  in  the  first  Punic  war,  and  his  earliest  plays  were  represented  . 
at  Rome  A.  U.  C.  519.  The  names  of  his  tragedies  are  still  preserved, 
and  a  few  fragments  of  the  pieces  themselves.  He  was  accounted, 
however,  a  better  comic  than  tragic  poet.  Naevius,  unfortunately, 
indulged,  in  the  course  of  his  productions,  in  personal  and  offensive 
sarcasms  against  some  of  the  mosr  distinguished  patricians  of  the  day.' 
The  Metelli,  in  particular,  were  the  objects  of  his  satire  and  retaliat^^ 
upon  the  poet  by  having  him  thrown  into  prison.  Here  he  wrote  some 
comedies,  which  were  intended,  in  some  measure,  as  a  recantation  of  his 
former  invectives,  and  he  was  accordingly  liberated.  But  relapsing  soon 
after  into  his  former  courses,  and  contmuing  to  persecute  the  nobility  in 
his  dramas  and  satires  with  implacable  dislike,  he  was  at  length  driven 
from  Rome  by  their  influence,  and  having  retired  to  Utica,  died  there, 
according  to  Cicero  in  the  year  550  ;  but  Varro  fixes  his  death  somewhat 
later.  Besides  his  comedies,  Naevius  was  also  author  of  the  Cyprian 
Iliad,  a  translation  from  a  Greek  poem,  called  the  Cyprian  Epic.  He 
■likewise  vfrote  a  metrical  chronicle,  relating  chiefly  to  the  events  of  the 
first  Punic  war.     Dunlopj  Rom.  Lit.  toI.  1,  p.  74,  seqq. 

NicoMEDBs,  king  of  Bithynia,  and  the  third  of  the  name,  succeeded 
his  father,  Nicomedes  2d,  B.  C.  92.  He  was  at  first  dethroned  by 
Socrates,  his  brother,  and  then  by  Mithridates,  who  protected  Socrates, 
nrhe  Romans,  however,  re-established  him  in  his  dominions.  Having  in 
his  turn  attacked  the  king  of  Pontus,  he  was  defeated,  and  driven  once 
more  from  his  dominions,  but  was  replaced  upon  the  throne  by  Sylla. 
He  governed  for  the  space  of  ten  years  after  this,  and  then  died  without 
issue,  leaving  the  Roman  people  his  heirs.  Appian.  B.  M.-^Florus.  3 
%•:— 'Justin,  38,  3. — Sueton.  Vit.  Jul.  2. — Veil.  Paierc.  2,  4. 

NoBiLioR,  Marcus  Fulvius,  was  praetor  in  Spain,  A.  U.  C.  558,  and 
carried  his  arms  as  far  as  the  Tagus,  making  himself  master  of  Toletum, 
until  then  regarded  as  impregnable.  Being  appointed  to  the  consulship 
hi  the  year  665,  he  was  intrusted  with  the  war  in  Greece.  Having  with 
the  aid  of  the  Epirots  taken  the  city  of  Ambracia,  considered  as  the  key 
of  the  neighbouring  country  or  Aetolia,  he  compelled  the  Aetolians  to 
sue  for  peace,  whicn  was  only  granted  them  on  condition  of  their  giving 
up  to  the  Romans  all  the  cities  and  territories,  which  they  had  conquered 
since  the  consulship  of  Flamininus  ;  of  paying  the  expenses  of  the  war; 
of  sending  forty  hostages,  and  of  engaging  to  have  no  other  friends  and 
enemies  Sian  those  of  Rome. '  Two  years  after  this,  he  was  accused 
oefore  the  senate  of  having  inflicted  injuries  on  the  allies  of  the  Roman 
^eopXCf  but  bis  only  renly  to  the  charge  was  to  demand  a  supplicatic  and 
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triumph,  which  were  actually  awarded  him.  He  was  appointed  ceimi, 
A..  U.  C.  675,  with  Aemilius  Lepidus,  hb  mortal  enemy,  and  consented 
for  the  good  of  the  state  to  become  reconciled  to  him.  Zdv.  33, 4S.— 
Td.  35,  7.—Id.  37,  3,  &c. 

O. 

OcTAvlfus,  Cneiua,  a  partisan  of  Sylla's,  who  held  the  consnisbo 
k»  V,  C.  667,  and  drove  out  his  colleague  Oinna  from  the  city.  CoDsott 
lote  8,  page  34. 

Opimius,  Lucius,  a  Roman  nobleman,  who  held  the  consulship  with 
O.  Fabius  Mazimus  Allobrogicus,  and  who,  while  in  that  office,  orer- 
powered  Caius  Gracchus,  the  advocate  of  the  Agrarian  law.  No  fewei 
than  three  thousand  persons  were  slain  on  this  occasion,  according  to 
Plutarch,  and  along  with  Gracchus  perished  M.  Fulvius  Flaccus,  a  man 
of  consular  dignity.  Opimius  subsec^uently  allowed  himself  to  be  bribed 
by  Jugurtha,  and  being  brought  to  trial  for  this  offence,  was  condemnedf 
and  went  into  banishment  at  Dyrrhachium,  where  he  died  in  great  pov- 

ty. — The  name  of  this  individual  has  also  descended  to  later  times  in 

other  way.  The  wine  made  during  his  consulship  was  remarkable  for 
h&ving  attained  to  a  very  great  age,  and  was  called  Vinum  Opimianum. 
There  appears  to  have  been  an  uncommon  vintage  during  the  year  in 
which  he  was  consul.  Cicero  states  that  he  tasted  some  Opimian  wine 
seventy-five  years  after ;  and  Pliny  informs  us,  that  it  was  still  to  be 
found  when  he  wrote,  at  the  distance  of  two  hundred  years,  and  that  it 
had  the  appearance  of  candied  honey.  Cic.  pro  Plane.  69. — Pro  SexL 
l^^.—Sallust,  B,  J.  l6.-^Vell.  Paterc.  2,  6.— P/u«.  VU.  Gracch.  17. 
•  "Plin.  H.  N.  14,  4. — HendersorCs  Hist.  Anct.  and  Mod  wines,  p.  69, 
seqq. 

Otiio,  Lucius  Roscius,  was  tribune  of  the  commons  during  the  con- 
sulship of  Cicero,  aud  had  ■  a  law  passed  by  which  seats  were  set  apart 
for  the  equites  at  the  public  spectacles.  On  his  appearance  in  the  thea- 
tre, after  this  ordinance  had  been  made,  a  serious  disturbance .  ensued, 
the  knights  applauding,  and  the  people  hissing  him  :  Cicero,  on  being 
informed  of  the  tumult,  hastened  to  the  spot,  and,  calling  out  the  people 
to  the  temple  of  Bellona,  he  so  calmed  them  by  the  magic  of  his  eld 
quence,  that,  returning  immediately  to  the  theatre,  they  clapped  theii 
hands  in  honour  of  Otho,  and  vied  with  the  knights  in  giving  him  demon- 
strations of  respect.     F'ut.  Vit.  Cic.  -Dunlop.  Rom.  Lit.  vol.  2,  p.  332 

P. 

Paullus,  Lucius  Aemilius,  more  commonly  called  Paullus  Aemilius, 
a  celebrated  Roman  commander,  was  the  son  of  L.  Aemilius  Paullus, 
who  was  slain  at  Cannae.  He  rendered  himself  famous  by  his  victories, 
and  was  surnamed  MacedonicuSy  from  h«  conquest  of  Macedonia.  He 
distinguished  himself,  from  early  youth,  by  his  zeal  for  military  disoipUne, 
and  it  was  to  his  valour  and  skill  that  the  Romana  owed  the  great  sue* 
cess  which  attended  their  arms  in  Spain,  during  his  praetorship,  B.  C. 
190,  when  he  was  employed  in  reducing  some  of  the  revolted  tribes  of 
that  country.  Being  elected  consul,  B.  C.  182,  he  reduced  the  Ligu 
rians,  and  obtained  a  triumph.  Having  faiVed,  however,  in  a  second 
•pplication  for  the  consulship,  he  for  a  long  time  renounced  pnblic  affairi 
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itirelyi  and  turned  his  attention  to  the  education  of  his  children.  Bui 
in  the  year  168,  B.  C,  he  was,  almost  in  spite  of  himself,  ^cted  consul 
a  second  time,  and  was  sent  against  Perses,  king  of  Macedonia.  Al« 
though  now  sixty  years  of  age,  he  nevertheless  prosecuted  the  war  with 
the  greatest  vigour,  and,  at  the  decisive  battle  of  Pydna,  destroyed  th« 
power  of  Perses,  and  overthrew  the  empire  of  Macedon.  His  triumph, 
at  Rome,  was  a  most  brilliant  one,  and  not  the  least  remarkable  object 
in  it  was  Parses  himself,  led  along  as  a  prisoner,  and  accompanied  by 
the  members  of  his  family.  The  conquest  of  Macedonia  enriched  the 
Roman  treasury  to  such  a  degree,  that  the  people  were  exempted  from 
taxation,  and  continued  so  until  the  consulship  of  Hirtins  and  Pansa 
PauUus  Aemilius  alone  remained  poor  in  the  midst  of-  so  much  wealthy 
having  merely  appropriated  to  his  own  use  the  library  of  the  fallen  mon- 
arch. Elevated  some  time  after  to  the  dignity  of  censor,  he  conducted 
himself  in  that  office  with  the  greatest  moderation.  His  death,  which 
happened  B.  C  158,  was  the  signal  for  general  mourning,  not  only  among 
the  Romans,  but  the  inhabitants  also  of  the  countries  which  he  had  con- 
quered. PauUus  Aemilius  had  by  his  first  wife  Papiria,  whom  he  sub- 
sequently repudiated,  two  soqs,  one  of  whom  was  adopted  into  the 
Fabian  family,  and  the  other  by  the  son  of  Africanus  Major.  By  his 
second  wife  he  had  two  other  sons,  the  sudden  death  of  whom  gave  the 
Romans  a  strong  proof  of  the  firmness  of  his  character.  He  saw  the 
elder  one-expire  five  days  before  his  triumph,  and  the  yonnger.three  days 
after.  Ptut.  Vit.  Paul.  Aemil—Liv.  34, 46.-— Jd.  35,  10.— Jd.  37, 46 
-^U.  39,  32,  &c. 

Paullus,  Lucius,  mentioned  in^the  oration  for  Murena,  c.  14,  the 
same  with  the  preceding. 

Pbrperna,  Marcus,  a  Roman  proscribed  by  Sylla.  He  passed,  upon 
this  into  Spain,  and  became  one  of  the  lieutenants  of  Sertorius,  but  be- 
coming jealous  of  the  glory  of  that  commander,  and  imtated  at  playing 
only  a  secondary  part  himself,  he  conspired  against  him  and  assassinated 
him  at  a  banquet.  Being  taken  prisoner  after  this,  he  was  put  to  death 
by  Pompey.     PluU  Vit.  SerL — VeU.  Paterc.  2,  30. 

Perses,  king  of  Macedonia.  He  was  the  son  of  Philip  V.,  by  a  con 
cubine,  and  therefore  inferior  to  Demetrius,  the  legitimate  son  of  tha' 
monarch.  By  a  false  accusation,  however,  he  induced  the  monarch  t( 
put  Demetrius  to  death.  Philip,  on  being  informed  of  the  truth,  re- 
solved to  disinherit  Perses,  and  secure  the  crown  to  his  younger  son 
Antigonus ;  but  his  own  death,  which  happened  soon  after,  frustrated 
his  design.  One  of  the  first  acts  of  Perses,  on  coming  to  the  throne, 
was  to  put  Antigonus  to  death,  both  because  he  had  been  intended  as 
successor  to  Philip,  and  because  it  was  through  him  that  the  innocence 
of  Demetrius  was  made  known.  Becoming  Involved,  however,  in  wai 
with  the  Romans,  he  was  conquered,  and  stripped  of  his  kingdom  by 
PauUus  Aemilius,  who  ed  him  is  triumph  through  the  streets  of  Rome- 
He  was  afterwaid  sent  as  prisoner  to  Alba,  where  he  ended  liis  days. 
The  Romans  treated  him  wim  more  kindness  than  he  deserved,  allowing 
him  to  retain  his  attendants,  money,  &c.  With  Perses  fell  the  Mace- 
donian  empire.  He  was  the  twentieth  monarch,  reckoning  in  succession 
from  Caranns,  the  first  king  of  the  country.  lAo.  31,  28. — Id.  38,  5.— 
Id.  39,  ^.-^ustin.  32,  2.— Id.  33,  12.-- F^.  Paterc.  1,  9,  seqq,^ 
TtttU  Arm.  4,  56.— FWu*.  2,  U—Plut.  Vit,  PauU-  Aemil 
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PHiLiPims^  Lucius,  a  distinguished  Roman  orator,  considered  tae  bet 
of  his  time  after  Crassus  and  Antonius.  In  applying  for  the  consulship, 
he  was  defeated  by  M.  H^rennius,  a  man  of  low  origin  and  inferior  char* 
acter.  He  afterward,  however,  obtained  the  consulate  in  conjunction 
with  Sextus  Julius  Caesar.  In  his  consulship,  he  opposed  the  proceed 
ings  of  the  tribune  Drusus,  and  sided  with  the  equites.  Mention  has 
already  been  made,  under  the  article  CrassiiSy  of  his  having  inveighed 
against  the  senate,  and  been  replied  to  with  great  power  and  eloquence.. 
by  that  orator.  Cic.  BnU.  30. — Pro  Rahir.  l.^Or.  1,  7.^-Or.  3,  1.— 
Pro  Manil.  L.  21,  &c. 

Philippus,  the  5th  of  the  name,  king  of  Macedonia,  became  embroiled 
in  a  war  with  the  Romans,  by  allying  himself  to  Haiinibal,  who  was  then 
in  Italy.  The  consul  Laevinus  was  charged  with  the  war  against  him, 
and  having  surprised  him  near  Apollonia,  caused  him  to  flee,  and  de- 
stroyed his  fleet  by  fire.  This  defeat  was  followed  by  a  peace  of  but 
short  continuance.  The  Romans  having  learnt  that  Philip  had  furnished 
succours  to  Hannibal,  declared  war  anew  against  him,  a  contest  which  ia 
known  in  history  as  the  second  Macedonian  war,  the  previous  one  hav- 
ing been  the  first.  Philip  lost  successively  the  battles  of  Astacus,  Aoqs, 
and  Cynoscephalae,  the  last  of  which  was  decisive  in  its  nature,  and 
compelled  him  to  sue  for  peace.  This  was  only  granted  him  on  the 
most  humiliating  conditions.  Domestic  sorrows  came  to  increase  the 
chagrin  occasioned  by  these  disasters.  The  merits  of  Demetrius,  one 
of  his  sons,  excited  the  jealousy  of  Perses,  his  eldest  offspring,  but  ille- 
gitimate in  origin.  Perses  accused  the  young  prince  to  his  father  of 
having  designs  on  the  crown.  Philippus  lent  a  credulous  ear  to  the 
charge,  and  destroyed  Demetrius  by  poison.  But  he  soon  became  con- 
rinced  of  the  treachery  of  Perses,  and  to  punish  him,  resolved  to  bestow 
the  crown  on  Antigonus,  his  younger  son,  when  a  sudden  death  carried 
him  off,  and  frustrated  his  well-meant  intention.  He  ended  his  days^ 
B.  0.  179,  in  the  42d  year  of  his  reign,  and  was  succeeded  by  Perses. 
Liv.  22,  33.— /d.  24,  40.— /d.  26,  22.— /rf.  27,  30,  &c.— Vai,  Max.  4, 
%.— Justin.  23,  3.— /d.  29,  1,  ^c.-^Plut.  Vit.  Flamin.—Pausan.  7, 8. 
—Oros.  4,  20. 

Philus,  Lucius  Furius,  a  Roman  distinguished  for  the  advances  he 
"aad  made  in  learning  and  philosophy.  Consult  note  18,  page  123^.and 
compare  Cic.  de  Am.  4,  7,  19. 

Pi  so,    Caius   Calpurnius,  Cicero's   son-in-law.      He   neglected  the 
quaestorship  of  Pontus  and  Bithynia,  in  order  to  have  more  time  to  de 
vote  to  the  interests  and  safety  of  his  father-in-law.     He  is  praised  as  a 
good  speaker,  in  the  Brutus,  78.     Compare  Or.  ad.  Quir.  post  red.  3.— 
In  Senat.  16. 

Piso,  Cneius,  a  Roman  of  good  family,  but  profligate  and  needy.  The 
urgency  of  his  wants,  uniting  with  the  depravity  of  his  disposiUon,  uisti- 
gated  him  to  any  measures,  which  had  for  their  object  the  convulsion  of 
the  state,  as  the  only  remedy  which  could  free  him  from  his  difficultie 
and  embarrassments.  He  readily  entered  into  the  conspiracy  of  Cat., 
line,  and,  in  the  execution  of  the  plot,  he  was  to  be  at  the  head  of  ai 
irmy  to  hold  the  Spaniards  in  subjection.  The  design  transpired,  and 
necessarily  prevented  its  execution.  Soon  after,  although  only  quaestor, 
he  obtained  the  government  of  Hither  Spain,  with  the  authority  of  pro- 
praetor, by  the  interest  of  Crassus,  who  wished  to  set  him  up  m  opposi- 
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r^oii  to  Pompey.  The  senate  assented,  in  order  to  have  so  dangerous 
a  citizen  at  a  distance  from  thereat  of  government.  Some  of  the  Span- 
ish cavalry,  however,  w^o  formed  part  of  his  train,  assassinated  him 
^oon  after  his  arrival  in  that  country.    SaUust,  B.  C.  18,  seqq, 

Plotius,  Lucius,  a  Roman  poet,  contemporary  with  Marias,  whose 
praises<1ie  sang.  He  is  supposed  by  some  to  be  the  same  with  the 
Plotius  who  was  bom  at  Lugdunum,  and  who  was  the  first  that 
taught  rhetoric  at  Rome  in  the  Latin  language.  In  this  he  was  very 
successful,  and  had  Cicero  among  his  hearers.  Or.  pro  Arch.  9.— 
Su€tm.  Clar.  Rhet.  2.—Q,uintU,  3,  4,  ASi.—Id.  9,  3,  143. 

PoMPEius,  Cneius,  son  of  Cn.  Pompeius  Strabo,  and  the  weli- 
known  opponent  of  Caesar.  His  earlier  movements,  down  to  the 
period  of  the  Mithridatic  war,  have  been  so  fully  detailed  in  the  notes 
to  the  oration  on  the  Manilian  law,  as  not  to  need  recapitulation 
here.  A  sketch  of  his  character  will  be  found  in  the  dialogue  on  the 
life  and  writings  of  Cicero. 

Pompeius,  Quintus,  sumamed  Nepos,  an  individual  of  humble  origin, 
the  son,  according  to  Plutarch,  of  a  flute-player.  He  attained,  however, 
to  the  highest  honours  of  the  state,  and  was  consul,  A.  U.  C.  612,  and 
afterward  censor  %ith  Metellus  Macedonicus.  Or.  pro  Muren.  7. — In 
Verr.  5,  70. — de  Off.  3,  30.— Brw^  1^.— -Plutarch.  Apophth.  p  200.— 
(Op.  ed.  ReiskCf  vol.  6,  p.  765.) 

PoMPTiNUs,  Caius,  a  praetor  during  Cicero's  consulship.  He  was  one 
of  the  officers  appointed  by  the  latter  to  arrest  the  Allobrogian  ambassa- 
dors and  their  retinue.  On  the  expiration  of  his  praetorship,  Pomptiilus 
obtained  the  government  of  Gallia  Narbonensis,  defeated  the  Allobroges, 
who  had  revolted,  and  reduced  their  country  to  tranq^uillity,  fof  which  he 
was  honoured  with  a  triumph.  Cicero  employed  him  as  one  of  his  lieu- 
tenants in  the  government  of  Cilicia,  where  he  distinguished  himself  by 
his  bravery.  Sallust.  B.  C.  45. — Cic.  Or.  in  Cat.  3,  2. — Pro  Place. 
40. — de  prov.  Cons.  13. — Dio  Cassius^  37,  47. — Id.  39,  65. — Ep.  ad 
Fam.  16,  4,  &c. 

PosTUMics,  Cneius,  one  of  the  assistant  accusers  {subscriptores) 
against  Murena,  and  an  unsuccessful  apphcant  for  the  praetorship  in  the 
consulate  of  Cicero.     Or.  pro  Muren.  27. 

Pu9Lic!u8,  one  of  the  dissolute  companions  of  Catiline.  Or.  in  Cat 
2,2. 

R. 

Rosolus.     Vid.    Otho. 

Rosofus,  Quintus,  a  celebrated  Roman  actor,  from  his  surname  Gallcj 
supposed  to  have  been  a  native  of  Gaul,  north  of  the  Po,  although  edu- 
cated in  the  vicinity  of  Lanuvium  and  Aricia.  His  acting  is  highly  com- 
mended by  Cicero,  who,  according  to  Plutarch,  studied  the  art  of  gestic- 
ulation under  him.  Valerius  Maximus  informs  us,  that  Roscius  prac- 
tised with  the  utmost  care  the  most  trifling  gesture  which  he  was  to 
make  in  public,  and  Cicero  relates,  that,  though  the  house  of  this  actoi 
was  a  kind  of  school  where  good  performers  were  trained,  yet  Roscius 
declared  that  he  never  had  a  pupil  with  whom  he  was  completely  satis- 
fied. Roscius  died  about  623-  C.  Cic.  pro  Q.  Rose.  7.—^  2).  1, 2P 
^Dimn.  1,  86.— Pro  Arch.  8.— Vo/.  Max.  8,  l.—Macrwi.  2,  10. 
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Satvrn!nu8,  Lucbs,  a  tribune  of  the  commons,  and  T.olent  paitMi 
of  Marius,  who  abetted  hun  in  his  numeroua  misdeeds.  It  was  Satiir- 
ninus  who  proposed  the  agrarian  law,  for  refusing  to  take  the  oath  pre- 
seribed  by  which,  Metcllus  was  sentenced,  to  banishment.  H&  it  was 
also  that  hired  assassins  to  take  away  the  life  of  Caius  Memmius,  when 
the  latter  was  seeking  the  consulship  B.  C.  102.  Memmius  fell  UD^fi 
repeated  strokes  by  the  bludgeons  of  these  miscreants,  in  open  assembly : 
taid  the  motive  of  Satuminus  in  causing  the  deed  to  be  perpetrated  wu 
an  apprehension  lest  Memmius  wonld  oppose  him  in  his  evil  career.  At 
last,  however,  strong  measures  were  taken  against  him.  He  was  driven 
into  the  capitol  vdtc  ois  adherents  (vid.  Glaucia)  where  he  was  com*' 
polled  to  surrender.  On  coming  dovm  into  the  forum  he  was  put  to 
death.     Plut.  Vit.  Mar.  30. — Or.  in  Cat.  4, 2. — Or,  in  Cat.  1,  2. 

ScAURUs,  Marcus  Aemilius,  a  Roman  nobleman,  of  great  ability,  who 
held  the  consulship  with  M.  Caecilius  Metellus,  B.  C.  116.  He  tn- 
uraphed  over  the  Garni  -,  and  made  the  road  from  Placentia  to  Parma, 
hence  called  the  Aemilian  Way.  He  had  the  honour  ^f  being  appointed 
Princeps  Senatus,  and  would  have  ranked  in -history  with  the  very  first 
characters  of  the  Roman  state,  had  not  his  splendid  talents  been  tarnished 
by  cupidity.  Pliny  agrees  with  Sallust  in  giving  the  unfavourable  side 
of  the  picture.  On  the  other  hand,  Cicero  highly  extols  his  virtues, 
abjlities,  and  achievements.  It  is  more  than  probable,  that  Sallost 
enaeavours  to  depreciate  the  merits  of  Scaurus,  because  the  latter  was  a 
member,  ^d  strong  advocate  for  the  power,  of  the  nobility ;  while  Cicero, 
on  the  other  hand,  strives  for  this  same  reason  to  exalt  his  character. 
The  truth  undoubtedly  lies  between  either  extreme.  Scaurus  aflerwaid 
held  the  office  of  censor,  and  the  consulship  a  second  time.  His  name 
often  occurs  in  the  writings  of  Cicero,  who  speaks  in  great  praise  of  a 
work  of  his,  in  three  books,  recording  the  principal  occurrences  and 
transactions  of  his  life.  The  orator  considers  it  equal  to  Xenophon's 
Cyropacdia.  Sdlust.  B.  J.  15.— Cic.  de  Off.  1,  22.— Brut.  29.— P/in. 
H.  N.  33,  l.—Quintil.  5,  12.— FaZ.  Max.  3,  7,  8.— Cic.  pro  Muren.7. 

Scipio,  Publius  Cornelius,  surnamed  Africanus  Major^  the  celebrated 
conqueror  of  Hannibal,  in  the  battle  of  Zama.  He  is  only  alluded  to 
'.ncidentally  by  Cicero,  in  the  course  of  this  volume. 

Scipio,  Publius  Cornelius,  surnamed  Aemilianus  from  having  been 
the  son  of  Paullus  AemiHus,  adopted  into  the  Scipio  Une.  He  is  also 
Known  by  the  additional  agnomen  of  Africanus  Minor,  from  his  having 
destroyed  the  city  of  Carthage,  which  ended  the  third  Punic  war.  He 
was  hkewise  the  conqueror  of  Numantia. 

Scipio  Nasica,  Publius  Cornelius,  son  of  Scipio  Nasica,  surnamed 
Corculum,  and  grandson  of  the  Nasica,  who  was  pronounced  the  most 
virtuous  man  in  Rome.  He  held  the  consulship  with  D.  Brutus,  A.  U.  C 
615,  and  had  a  very  stormy  period,  having  come  into  collision  with  the 
tribunes  of  the  commons,  and  been  imprisoned  by  them  along  with  hii 
colleague.  His  private  character  stood  so  high  in  the  estimation  of  the 
people,  that  he  was  the  first  and  probably  the  only  Roman  ever  chosen 
Pontifex  Maximtis  without  being  present  at  the  time  of  election.  AVhile 
holding  this  latter  dignity,  he  took  an  activfe  part  against  the  operations 
cf  the  Gracchf,  and  headed  the  body  of  the  nobility  b\  whom  Tihernii 
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slain.  Some  even  ascribed  the  death  of  the  .atter  to  -Nasica's  ows 
hand.  The  partisans  of  the  aristocracy  exalted  the  deed,  while  th«^ 
opponents  regarded .  it  as  nothing  else  but  an  act  of  open  muvder.  So 
highly  was  the  fury  of  the  multitude  excited,  that  Nasica  could  no  longer 
appear  in  public  without  being  exposed  to  their  invectives  and  even 
menaces.  A  pubUc  prosecution  was  threatened,  and  as  sovereign  pontifi 
also  he  was  regarded  by  his  enemies  as  having  been  guilty  of  sacrilege. 
The  senate,  justly  alarmed  for  a  man,  whom  they  considered  a  benefactor 
to  the  state,  found  themselves  obliged  to  remove  him  from  Italy  This 
again  was  a  violation  of  the  pontifical  duties,  since  no  pontifez  maximus 
could  ever  leave  Italy.  Nasica  was  sent,  however,  into  Asia,  under  the 
pretext  of  appeasing  sdme  troubles  which  had  been  excited  in  Pergamus 
by  Aristonicus.  He  did  not  live  long  in  this  honourable  exile,  but  died 
of  chagrin  A.  U.  C.  622.  Cicero  bestows  on  him  the  highest  eulogiums, 
and  fi^iares  that  the  best  citizens  regarded  him  as  the  deliverer  of  his 
country.  Velleius  Paterculus  also  praises  him  for  having  preferred  the 
interests  of  his  country  to  the  ties  of  consanguinity,  Tiberius  having  been 
his  -own  cousin.  Cic.  Brut.  22. — Or.  in  Cat.  1,  1. — Pro  Dom.  34. — 
De  Am.  12.— Dc  Off.  1,  22.— Pro  Flacc.  31.— Ltr.  Epit.  55.—Plin. 
H.  N.  7, 12.— Fa/.  Max,  9,  14,  ^.-JtVcll.  Paterc.  2,  3,  1. 

SciPio,  Lucius  Cornelius,  sumamed  AsiaticuSf  elder  brother  of  Afri* 
canus  Major,  enjoyed  during  life  a  degree  of  glory,  which  appears  to  have 
oeen  i:i  reality  but  little  more  than  a  reflection  from  the  brilliant  character 
of  the  conqueror  of  Hannibal.  According  to  Polybius,  Lucius  Scipio 
was  not  a  favourite  wil^  the  people,  but  the  historian  is  silent  respecting 
the  cause.  He  served  under  his  brother  in  Spain,  and  the  tender  union 
which  existed  between  them,  does  more  honour  periiaps  even  to  the  elder 
tlftn  the  younger  brother,  since  it  shows  how  httle  susceptible  the  heart 
of  Lucius  was  of  any  feeling  of  jealousy,  toward  one  so  far  his  superior 
although  younger  in  years.  After  distinguishing  himself  in  Spain,  he 
obtained  the  praetorship  A.  U.  C.  561,  (B.  C.  194,)  and  the  consulate 
A.  U.  C.  664.  In  this  latter  magistracy  he  was  sent  against  Antiochus, 
ihe  senate  having  given  him  the  charge  of  this  war,  on  his  brother  Afri- 
canus  promising  to  go  with  him  as  his  lieutenant.  Africanus,  however, 
soon  after  his  arrival  in  Asia,  was  taken  ill;' or  more  probably,  being 
desirous  not  to  rob  his  brother  of  any  share  in  the  glory  which  he  per- 
ceived was  to  be  easily  won  against  the  present  enemy,  he  affected  indis 
position,  and  remained  at  a  distance  from  the  camp.  Lucius,  thus  left 
alone  to  command  the  Roman  army,  advanced  against  the  king,  attacked 
him  in  the  post  he  had  chosen,  and  in  a  decisive  victory,  dispersed  his 
namerous  forces.  This  battle  ended  the  war,  and  Lucius  on  his  return 
was  honoured  with  a  triumph  and  the  surname  of  Asiaticus,  Afber  the 
death  of  Africanus,  he  was  violently  assailed  by  some  of  the  tribunes  of 
tho  commons,  particularly  Cato  and  Petilius,  and  charged  with  having 
extorted,  or  else  received,  for  his  own  private  benefit,  large  sums  of 
money  from  Antiochus  and  his  subjects.  In  vain  he  protested  his  inno- 
cence ;  he  was  fined  four  millions  of  sesterces,  ordered  to  be  led  to  prison, 
and  was  now  in  the  act  of  being  conducted  thither,  when  Sempronius 
Gracchus,  the  father  of  the  Gracchi,  who  was  ihen  tribune,  interposed 
bis  authority,  and  obtained  his  release  His  effects,  however,  were  sold, 
but  the  comparatively  small  sum  obtamed  from  them  was  a  triumphant 
iiniwk»i  to  the  charge  made  against  him.     Atter  this,  iho  conqueror  a' 
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Antiochur  passed  nto  the  obscurity  of  private  life,  until  at  last  he 
Bent  as  arbitrator  to  settle  a  difference  which  had  arisen  between  Eonie- 
nes  and  Seieucus.  On  his  return,  the  people,  ashamed  of  their  fonnei 
severity,  bestowed  such  recompenses  upon  him,  that  he  was  enabled,  at 
his  own  expense,  to  celebrate  games  in  honour  of  his  victory  oyer  Antio- 
chus.  The  year  of  his  death  is  unknown.  Or.  pro  Muren,  14. — Jh 
prov.  cons.  8.— Brut.  M.-^PhH.  11,  l.—Plin.  H.  N.  33,  11.— Lt».  37 
58.— /d.  38,  55.—7i.   39.44. 

Sbrtokius,  Quintus,  a  celebrated  Roman  commander.  He  distic- 
guished  himself  at  first  at  the  bar,  but  soon  quitted  this  profession  to 
follow  the  career  of  arms.  Sertorius  made  his  first  campaign  ondei 
Caepio,  against  the  Cimbri  and  Teutones,  and  acted  against  the  same 
enemy,  under  Marius.  Entering  Rome,  at  a  subsequent  period,  with  this 
latter  commander,  he  could  not  but  condemn  his  conduct,  when  he  saw 
him  fill  the  city  with  carnage  and  desolation.  The  acts  of  Syllafl^  like 
manner,  met  with  his  severest  censure.  Proscribed  by  this  latter  indi- 
vidual, he  fied  to  Spain,  about  78  B.  C,  and  maintained  his  authority 
for  a  long  time  in  that  country  by  his  valour  and  address.  Here  he  soon 
found  himself  surrounded  by  a  numerous  body  of  Romans,  whom  the 
cruelty  of  Sylla  had  driven  from  fa^e.  In  imitation  of  the  govenanent 
established  at  Rome,  he  formed  a  senate  out  of  these  illustrious  exiles, 
and  presided  over  it  in  capacity  of  consul.  Every  effort  was  also  made 
by  him  to  civilize  the  native  tribes,  public  schools  were  established,  and 
the  young  ^aniards  of  the  higher  class  of  families  were  instructed  in  all 
the  arts  of  Greece  and  Rome.  Iii  order  to  strengthen  bis  ascendancy 
over  the  lower  orders,  he  called  in  the  aid  of  superstition,  and  pretended 
to  have,  in  a  white  fawn,  which  he  said  had  been  given  him  by  Diana,  a 
sure  means  of  communication  with  the  gods,  and  the  organ  of  their  will. 
The  Romans,  alarmed  at  the  progress  made  by  Sertorius,  exerted  their 
utmost  endeavours  to  overthrow  hi.«  "^ower.  Four  armies,  however,  sen* 
in  succession  against  him,  were  defeated,  and  even  Pompey  himself  hwi 
but  little  of  which  to  boast.  Metellus  also,  who  had  been  despatched  to 
co-operate  with  Pompey  found  himself  foiled  and  baffled,  and  though 
after  uniting  their  forces,  they  succeeded  in  defeating  Sertorius  at  Sagun- 
turn,  yet  a  short  time  after,  he  was  as  powerful  and  active  an  opponent 
as  ever.  Mithridates,  of  Pontus,  now  formed  a  league  with  Sertorius 
by  which  he  engaged  to  supply  him  with  3000  talents  and  forty  galleys 
and  to  cede  to  him  Bithynia  and  Cappadocia.  Their  plan  was  to  attack 
the  empire  simultaneously  on  the  east  and  west.  This  treaty  inspired 
the  Romans  with  fresh  alarm,  and  the  most  vigorous  efibrts  were  made 
to  crush  the  enemy  in  Spain.  Private  treachery,  however,  was  more 
Buccessful  than  their  arms,  and  the  assassination  of  Sertorius  by  the  hand 
of  Perperna,  one  of  his  own  officers,  delivered  Rome  from  one  of  her 
most  formidable  foes.  Sertorius  merits  the  greatest  praises  for  his  dis- 
interestedness and  love  of  justice,  and  in  military  talents  deserves  to  be 
ranked  above  all  his  contemporaries.  Veil.  Patcrc.  2,  29,  seq. — Flor. 
3,  21.— Fa/.  Max.  1,  %—Plut.  Vit.  SerL,  &c. 

Servilius,  Caius,  Vid.  Ahala. 

Servilius,  Publiup.  surnamed  Isauricus,  from  his  conquest  of  Isauria, 
aeld  the  consulship  B.  C.  79.  He  was  one  of  the  advocates  of  th« 
Wanilian  law.     Or.  pro  Manil.  L.  23. — In  Verr.  1,  21. — A^.  2,  19. 

Srxtil'8,  Publius,  was  quaestor  to  the  consul  Antonin*  in  Macedonia 
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SextiuB  also  filled  the  office  of  tribune,  and  while  acting  in  this  capacitf 
jvas  T^  instrumantal  in  procuring  Cicero's  recall  from  banishment.  Am 
accusation  was  allerward  brought  against  him,  which  was  in  fact  a  con- 
sequence of  his  interposition  in  favour  of  the  illustrious  exile  ;  for,  when 
about  to  propose  his  recall  to  the  people,  he  was  Tiolently  attacked  try 
the  Clodian  faction,  and  left  for  dead  in  the  street.  His  enemies,  How- 
ever, though  obviously  the  aggressors,  accused  him  of  vie  lence  and  ol 
exciting  a  tumult:  Against  this  charge  he  was  defended  by  Cicero  in 
•ne  of  the  longest  and  most  elaborate  of  his  haranguiBs ;  which  nat 
moreover  come  down  to  our  times.  Or.  in  Cat.  I,  8. — Ep.  ad  Fam.  1, 
9. — Or.  pro  Sext. 

SiLANUs,  Decimus  Junius,  held  the  office  of  consul  with  Liciniua 
Murena,  B.  C.  64.  They  succeeded  Cicero  and  Antonius.  Being  con- 
suls elect,  when  the  case  of  Catiline  and  his  associates  came  before  the 
senate,  Silanus  was  asked  his  opinion  first,  respdtling  the  punishmen* 
of  those  who  had  been  arrested,  and  was  in  favour  of  their  being  put  to 
death.  Subsequently,  however,  he  embraced  the  opinion  of  Tiberius 
Nero,  who  was  for  strengthening  the  guards  and  adjourning  over  thi 
debate  to  another  day.     Sallust.  B.  C.  50. 

SiLVANUS,  the  author  of  the  Plautiaii  law.      Wid.  Legal  Index. 

Statilxus,  Lucius,  one  of  the  accomplices  of  Catiline.     Or.  in  Cat 
3,3. 

Stlla,  Lucius  Cornelius,  a  Roman  nobleman,  who  served  at  first 
under  Marius.  His  activity  and  address  contributed  greatly  to  bring  the 
Jugurthine  war  to  a  successful  termination.  Marius  became,  at  last,  jeal- 
ous of  Sylla's  merit,  and  hence  originated  that  quarrel  between  thev 
which  was  productive  of  the  most  enormous  cruelties,  and  contributed  to 
the  final  extinction  of  Roman  liberty.  Being  sent  to  Asia,  to  restrain  th' 
power  of  Mithridates,  though  under  a*  different  pretext,  he  proved  him- 
self both  a  brave  soldier  and  an  able  general.  On  his  return,  he  dis- 
played his  military  talents  to  great  advantage  in  the  Social  war.  So 
strongly  were  his  soldiers  attached  to  him,  that  when  two  tribunes  were 
sent  to  take  command  of  his  army,  and  give  it  to  Marius,  they  stoned 
them  to  death.  Marius,  in  revenge,  put  Sylla's  friends  in  the  city  to  the 
Bword,  upon  which  the  latter  marched  to  Rome,  and  compelled  Marius  to 
flee.  The  horrid  prosciiption  now  began.  A  price  was  set  upon  the 
head  of  Marius,  but  he  eflfected  his  escape.  Sylla  then  set  out  against 
Mithridates,  defeated  his  armies  under  different  generals,  and  conclur'ed 
a  peace  with  him  on  very  advantageous  terms.  Marius  and  Cinna  tmv- 
ing  butchered  many  of  Sylla's  friends  at  Rome,  he  returned  to  Italy  to 
avenge  their  deaths.  On  his  arrival,  his  conduct  was  marked  by  clem- 
ency and  moderation  ;  but  no  sooner  were  his -enemies  wholly  within  his 
power,  than  he  committed  the  most  enormous  and  barbarous  acts  of 
cruelty.  To  aggrandise  himself,  to  exalt  the  patricians,  and  to  glut  his 
desire  of  revenge  upon  his  enemies,  induced  Sylla  to  assume  the  reins 
of  absolute  government.  He  corrected  the  abuses  introduced  by  popular 
and  unprincipled  demagogues,  restored  the  ancient  laws,  and  enacted 
many  that  were  salutary  and  beneficial.  Still,  tyranny  marked  his  whole 
eonauct,  and  rendered  his  administn^tion  a  scene  of  terror,  by  his  per- 
•onal  enmities  and  insufferable  despotism.  Desire  of  revenge  was  a 
stronger  passion  in  the  mind  of  Sylla  tlian  love  of  power.  Aflei  glutting 
▼eogeanco  with  the  blood  of  thousands,  and  governing  with  despotic 
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uitliority  fior  three  yevi,  he  re^unied  the  nam  of  power,  and  litod  Wk 
disturbed  ae  a  private  citiien.    He  died  in  great  torment  of  the  ^priM' 
feiieuUrit,  in  the  60Ui  yeas  of  hie  ege,  about  78,  B.  O.    Thepinpehai 
intoxication  to  which  he'had  recourse,  to  avoid  the  honors  of  a  go3^ 
conscience,  contributed  to  hasten  his  death.    Plui.  VU,  SjflL  * 

Stlul,  Comelios  Faustus,  son  of  the  preceding,  fiiUowed  the  pulf 
ef  Pompey,  joined  Cato  in  Alrica  after  the  battle  m  Fhanalia,  and  ww 
pot  to  death  by  Caesar  after  the  battle  of  Thi^wos  lis.  JE^.  lllj^ 
dc.  m  Vat,  S8.— Pim.  H.  N,  19,  I. 

SuLncius,  Caius,  held  the  praetorahip  while  Gicero  was  eonaoL  Or^ 
in  Cat.  8,  3. 

SuLncivs,  Senritts,  an  eminent  Roman  lawyer,  the  acenser  of  Mii 
lena,  and  lus  conmetitor  in  suing  for  the  consunbip.    He  was  aftsraifl 
consul  with  M.  MwnnUus,  and  on  laying  down  this  office  obtained,  Ae 

KTemmmit  of  AcfaA.  In  the  civil.contest  he  sided  with  Caesar.  Wo 
▼e  an  elegant  epistle  of  his  remaining,  in  which  he  sedca  to  consola 
Cicero  for  &  loss  of  his  daughter  Tttllia.  Or.  jitv  JKicrsii.  8^ — £Jp.fld 
Fam,  8,  6.— iiUd.  4,  8,  seq.-^^.  odAiL^^  19,  d^c 

SuLPioius,  Servius,^  son  of  the  pceceding,  and  one'  of  the  aasklaal 
accuseis  of  Murena.  Me  was  tribune  of  t^e  commQii%  A.  U.  0.  TMl 
Or.pro  Muren, 

T. 

rHBoPHlNM,  a  Greek  historian,  a  natire  of  Hityleiie,  ynj  faitaaaii 
with  Pon^ej,  whose  life  he  wrote,  sod  who  ott  his  account  gtanf ad  gi>a> 
^vileges  to  the  Mityleoeans.    It  was  in  accoddanee  with  toe  advice  of 

Theopn&nes,  that  Pompey  betook  himself  to  Egypt,  after  the  battle  of 
Pharsalia.  Or.  pro  Arch.  10.-— Veil.  Paterc.  2,  18.— P/w/.  VU,  Pomp, 
^Tacie.  Ann.  6,  18. 

TioRANEs,  king  of  Armenia,  B.  G.  95 — 60,  of  the  family  of  Ariazia, 
and  son-in-law  of  Mitbridates  Uie  Grfeat.  He  was  defeated  by  Lucullua, 
and  his  capital  taken.  Tigranes  subsequently  obtained  peaco  firom  Pom- 
pey on  the  most  humiliating  terms.  Or.  pro  Manil.  L.  2. — Vol.  Max. 
6,  l.—  Vell.  Paterc.  2,  Z3.-^u8tin.  40,  l.—Plut,  VU.  LueuU^-^Jd, 
Vit.  Pomp. 

ToNoiLius,  one  of  the  dissolute  accomplices  of  Catiline.  Or,  m 
CaJt.  2,  2. 

TorquItus,  Lucius,  was  consul  with  Cotta.  A.  U.  C.  689.  He  oo- 
tained  the  province  of  Macedonia,  through  the  aid  of  Cicero,  and  was 
honoured  by  the  senate  with  the  title  of  Imperator.  Or,  in  Colt,  3,  8.— 
^^.  2,  17.— .Jn  Pi*.  19,.  &c. 

Triarius,  one  of  the  lieutenants  of  LucuUus,  in  the  Mithiidatic  war. 
Being  informed,  on  one  occasion,  of  the  approach  of  Lucullus,  and  being 
desirous  of  seizing  the  victory  which  he  thought  perfectly  secure,  hs 
hazarded  and  lost  a  great  battle.  Above  seven  thousand  Romans  won 
killed,  among  whom  were  a  hundred  and  5%  centurions  and  twen^-fou 
tribunes.     Mitbridates  likewise  took  his  camp.    PluU  VU,  LaauL  35. 

TuB&RO,  Quintus  Aelius,  nephew  on  the  half-sister^s  side  to  Aihcanus 
Che  younger.  He  was  attached  to  the  doctrines  of  the  Stoic  sect,  and 
displayed  his  firmness  on  one  occasion,  m  deciding  against  Airicanos, 
vhen  a  case  n  which  that  illustrious  individaal  was  a  party,  had 
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teloie  him  as  judge.  He  signalized  himself  also  by  his  zeal  against 
Caios  Gracchus,-  and  prepared  some  harangues  against  him.  Or,  pro 
Hiuren.  36. — Consult  note  20,  page  127,  and  note  3,  page  128 

U. 

UmbrSnvs,  Pubhus,  a  freedman,  who  ens;aged  in  the  contpnracy  of 
Catiline,  and  endeavoured  to  prevail  upon  the  ambassadors  of  the  Allo- 
ftroges  to  take  part  in  that  affair.  He  was  committed  to  prison  on  the 
discovery  of  the  plot,  and  most  probably  punished  with  death.  Sallust 
B  C.  40. 

V. 

VoLTURCivs,  Lucius,  one  of  the  accomplices  of  Catiline,  who  under- 
took, along  with  C.  Cornelius,  to  murder  Cicero  at  his  own  house.  The 
consul  was  apprised  of  his  danger  by  Curius,  through  Fulvia,  and  they 
were  refused  admittance.  Sallust  cdls  Yargunteius  a  senator,  whereas 
Cicero  says  they  were  both  knights.  Yargunteius,  probably,  though  a 
senator,  was  of  equestrian  origin.     Sallust,  B,  C.  28. — Or.  in  Cat.  1, 4 

Z. 

Zeno,  the  famous  founder  of  the  Stoic  sect,  was  bom  at  Citium,  m 
Cyprus.  He  came  to  Athens  when  about  thirty  years  of  age,  and  first 
attended  the  lectures  of  Crates  the  (^ic.  He  afterward  passed  to  the 
schools  of  Xenocrates  and  Diodorus  Chronus,  and  finally  to  that  of  Po- 
lemo.  Having  made  himself  master  of  the  tenets  of  others,  Zeno  deter- 
mined to  become  the  founder  of  a  new  sect.  The^ace  which  he  made 
choice  of  for  his  school,  was  called  the  PoecUe,  (IloifftX^  or  **  Painted 
Porch,"  a  public  portico  so  called  fiK)m  the  pictures  of  Polygnotus  and 
other  eminent  painters  with  which  it  was  adorned.  This  portico,  which 
was  the  most  famous  in  Athens,  was  called,  by  way  of  excellence,  ^roh, 
or  '*  the  Porch,"  and  hence  the  followers  of  Zeno  were  called  Stoics, 
i.  e.  **  men  <^  the  porch."  Zeno  lived  to  the  extreme  age  of  ninety- 
eight,  and  at  last,  in  consequence  of  an  accident,  voluntarily  put  an  end 
to  his  life.  As  be  was  walking  out  of  his  school,  he  fell  down,  and  broke 
one  of  Us  fingers ;  upon  which  ne  was  so  much  affected  with  a  conscious- 
ness of  infirmity,  that,  striking  the  earth,  he  said,  '*  Why  am  I  thus  im- 
portuned 1  I  obey  thy  summons  ;"  and  immediately  went  home  and 
stranded  himself.  He  died  B.  C.  264. — ^The  Stoic  philosophy  was  as 
it  wees  of  heterogeneous  ori^^  its  founder  having  attended  upon  many 
eminsoil  preceptors,  and  havmg  compiled  his  system  out  of  their  various 
*«iitt«  Cicero  says,  that  Zeno  was  not  so  much  an  inventor  of  new 
msaim  »  u  of  new  tenns.    EiMd.  Hist,  Pkilos,  vol.  1,  p.  315,  stag. 
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A. 

AcHAiA,  I.  A  countiy  of  the  Peloponnesus,  lying  alor^g  the  Smiui 
Coiinthiacus,  to  the  north  of  Elis  and  Arcadia.  It  gaye  name  to  the 
famous  Achaean  lea^e,  of  later  Grecian  history. — ^11.  A  Roman  prov- 
mce,  embracing,  besides  Achaia  proper,  all  the  rest  of  the  Peloponnesus, 
together  with  all  the  country  norm  of  the  isthmus  of  Connth,  excepting 
Thessaly,  Epirus  and  Macedonia.  This  province  was  formed  after  the 
fall  of  Corinth  and  the  destruction  of  the  Achaean  league. 

Aegaeum  Make,  that  part  of  the  Mediterranean  which  lay  between 
Greece  and  Asia  Minor;  now  the  Archipelago.  The  modem  name 
appears  to  be  formed  from  Egio  Pdago,  which  is  itself  a  corruption  of 
A^iyaXov  viXayos. 

Aetolia.  a  countiy  of  Greece,  to  the  east  of  Acamania.  Aetolia  first 
began  xq  acquu'e  a  degree  of  importance  among  the  other  states  of 
Greece,  after  having  repelled  the  formidable  Gallic  irruption,  when  these 
barbarians  had  penetrated  into  its  territories.  It  is  rarely,  however,  that 
history  has  to  record  achievements,  or  acts  of  policy,  honourable  to  the 
Aetolians.  Unjust,  rapacious,  and  without  faith  or  religion,  they  attached 
themselves  to  whatever  side  the  hope  of  eain  anJ*  plunder  allured  them. 
The  Aetolians  are  memorable  in  Grecian  history  for  having  afforded  the 
Romans,  by  their  alliance,  the  first  opportunity  of  interfering  in  the  affairs 
of  Greece.  They  perceived  their  error  when  it  was  too  late,  and  fell 
with  the  rest  of  their  countrymen  under  the  yoke  of  Rome. 

ALLOBRdoEs,  a  people  of  Gaul,  between  the  Isara,  or  Isere,  and  the 
Rhodanus,  or  Rhone,  in  the  country  answering  to  DauphtKiy  Piedmont, 
and  Savoy,  Their  chief  city  was  Vienna,  now  Vienne,  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Rhodanus,  thirteen  miles  below  Lugdunum,  or  Lyons.  They 
were  reduced  beneath  the  Roman  sway  by  ^bius  Mazimus,  who  was 
hence  honoured  with  the  surname  of  AUobrogicus.  Their  name  is  said  to 
mean  "  Highlanders,"  from  Al,  "  high,"  and  Broga,  "  land."  {Thierry, 
Hist,  dea  GauLoia,  vol.  2,  p.  168,  aeqq. — Adelung,  J^Blhridatet,  vol. 
8,  p.  50.) 

Amisus,  a  city  of  Pontus,  on  the  coast  of  the  Eu*^  jie,  northwest  ftom 
the  mouth  of  the  river  Iris.    It  was  founded  by  ..  colony  of  Milesians, 
was  the  largest  city  in  Pontus  next  to  Siuope  and  was  made  by  Phar* 
oaces  the  metropolis  of  his  kingdom.     It  is  now  called  Samtoi'n, 
At^  42* 
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AimocnU,*  eeltbntad  eitj  of  Syxit,lNiilft  bj  Saleoen  Niottot^^a 
BMOioty  ofhiifttWAiiftktdroiyiaddflrifiDff  itei^^  Itmi 

•ilxiste  on  the  xiTW  Qrantat,  aboot  twenlf  nmM  fipom 
nqnidiitaut  fipom  GoniteiikiiioiilA  and  AleiBikhu,  bdng  aboot  700  milet 
from  Meh.    h  is  now  Aniakui,  and  haa  anffiued  umtAj  in  modeoi 
timaa  fronn  earthqwakaa. 

ArBMifiifi,  a  large  cbam  of  moimtaiiiay  biandunig  off  fimm  dw  ahu* 
time  Alpa,  in  the  n^g^iboDiliood  of  Genoa,  nmniiv  dia^;ooattf  fram  tfaa 
Ugnrian  golf  (6^f  (1^  Ganott)  to  the  Adriaikic,  in  tto  f^^ 
Auiee  contunnng  neiufj  nanJle]  with  itub  latter  gnlf,  aa  Ihr  as  the  ne* 
monUny  of  Gaii^aiiia,  ana  again  inclining  to  the  Mate  UnfiKoniy  tul  it 
finally  tenntnatee  in  die  pmmontoij  (tf  I^eopetia  at  Rh^giom.    Tba 


Apenninea  may  be  eqml  m  hHttth  to  670  milea. 

Afpn  FoKuiL  VUL  Focom  ApmL 

Appia  Yu,  the  moat  eelefarated  of  the  Roman  toad%  both 
<tf  its  length,  and  the  diflicnltiea  ^Hiich  it  waa  neceaaaiy  to  oveioflme  in 
ita  coDstraetion.  It  was  hence  caDed  the  ^'Qoeen  of  the  Roman  Wi^a,** 
JRtgrmmrimmm,{8t&LB^,%%J)  Aeeo^ing  to  livy  (0»  90)  it  wm' 
made  by  dw  cenaof  Appioa  Oaeena,  and  at  fint  waa  on^  kid  down  m 
fitf~aBCi9ioa,adialan6eofabootalrandiedandtw«iily4boBiiliat.  nam 
ChcpatL  it  waa  'aabeeqneotlv  emied'  on  to  Benefeotom,  and  finaSy  to 
Brandiamm,  when  th»  pott  beeame  the  neat  'ptaee  of  xaaoit-fo  taoaa 
who  wwe  demntia  of  eioasing  orar  into  Gmeee  and  Asia  Ifinor.  TUi 
latter  part  of  the  Appian  mji»  wapjpomd  to  lia?e  beanoonatneted  If 
the eonaol  Apphu  ukadraa  Pidtoher,  gnndaon of  Oaeeoa,  A.  U.  Cm, 
■Bd  to  hairo  been  completed  by  anodier  oonnl,  of  die  same  fiunily,  tUi^ 
six  yeara  afteih  Aeeoidiiig  to  Enataee,  BDoh  paita  of  die  Appian  Wajr, 
as  haTO  escaped  destmctioii,  show  few  traces  of  wear  and  decay  aftar  a 
a  duration  of  two  thousand  yean  uad  upward.  The  same  writer  states 
the  STerage  breadth  of  the  road  in  question  at  firom  18  to  22  feet 
{Eustace,  Clas9.  Tour.  vol.  3,  p.  177.) 

Abkenia,  a  large  country  of  Asia,  answering  nearly  to  the  modem 
Turcomania  ;  Xying  southeast  of  mount  Caucasus,  and  comprehending 
the  Turkish  pachafics  of  Erze  Roum,  Kars,  and  VaHf  and  also  the  Per- 
sian province  of  Iran  or  Erivan.  It  was  a  rough,  mountainous  countiy, 
having  Caucasus  in  part  for  its  northern  ,bounaaiy,  and  being  travrased 
by  branches  of  mount  Taurus.  The  climate  waa  cold,  the  soil  only 
moderately  fertile,  and  better  fitted  for  grazing  than  fot  agriculture.— . 
Armenia  Minor  was  on  the  otiier  side  of  &  Euphrates,  and  formed  oiigi 
nally  part  of  Cappadocia. 

Asia,  one  of  me  divisions  ef  the  ancient  world.  The  name  waa  u>- 
plied  by  Homer,  and  Herodotus,  to  a  district  of  Lydia  wat^ned  by  the 
Cayster.  As  their  geographical  knowled^  of  the  continent  incrrased, 
the  Greeks  extended  the  appellation  to  ue  whole  o'  Asia  Minor,  and 
eventually  to  the  other  extensive  countries  of  the  east.  When  the  Ro- 
man wiitera  refer  to  Asia,  specially,  they  mean  the  Roman  province  in 
Asia  Minor,  containing  Mjrsia,  Lydia,  Caria,  and  Phrygia. 

Adrelia  Via,  a  Roman  road,  which  followed  the  whole  length  of  the 
Etrurian  and  Ligunan  coasts,  and  led  into  Gaol  by  the  Alpes  Maritimae. 
It  was  made  by  the  cousul  Aurelius,  about  605  A.  U.  C,  and  from  him 
was  called  Via  AureHa.  It'  seems  to  have  been  laid  down  in  the  firrt 
instance  from  Rome  to  Pira,  from  which  point  it  waa  aubsepnenthr  con 
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Qnned  vader  the  name  of  the  Via  AemiliOf  by  the  consul  Aeouliai 
Scanras,  as  far  as  Yada  Sabata :  here  it  left  the  coast,  and  led  as  &r  as 
Dertona,  now  Tortona.  At  a  later  period,  however,  it  was  carried  along 
the  coast  to  the  Maritime  Alps,  ana  even  beyond  them  into  Ganl  as  far 
as  Arelate,  now  Aries ;  wheji  the  name  of  Via  Aarelia,  as  we  find  Uam 
the  Itinerary  of  Antoninus,  was  commonly  used  to  deagnate  the  rout« 
between  that  city  and  Rome.  Cramtr^s  Ano,  Italy,  toL  1,  p.  36,  »€fi 
Compare  GeWs  Rome  and  its  Vicinity ,  toI.  2,  p.  68. 

B 

BithtmIa,  a  countiy  of  Asia  Minor,  bounded  on  the  north  by  tfie 
£uzine,  on  ihe  south  by  Phiygia,  on  the  east  by  Paphlagonia  and  part 
of  Galatia,  and  on  the  west  by  the  Propontis  and  Mysia.  It  was  a  well- 
watered  and  fruitful  countiy.  The  earlier  name  was  Bebrycia ;  the 
Bithyni,  from  Thrace,  gave  it  the  appellation  of  Bithynia. 

Bosporus,  a  name  given  in  ancient  geography  to  two  straits,  known 
as  the  Thiacian  Bosporas,  and  Cimmerian  ^sporus.  The  former  of 
these  is  now  the  straits  of  Constantino]^ ;  and  the  latter  the  straits  of 
Jenicali.  The  name  is  thouffht  to  indicate  the  passage  of  ajzricultural 
knowledge  fipom  east  to  west,  {0ods  rr6poi,  i.  e.  **  tne  passa^  of  the  ox.'') 

BrundisIum,  a  celebrated  city  on  toe  coast  of  Apulia,  m  the  territory 
of  the  CalabrL  By  the  Greeks  it  was  called  B^vrlacov,  a  word  which  in 
the  Messapian  language  signified  a  stag's  head,  fiom  the  resemblance 
<vhich  its  different  narbouis  and  creeks  bore  to  the  antlers  of  that  animal. 
.  fhe  advantageous  situation  of  its  harbour,  for  communicating  with  the 
apposite  coast  of  Gh^eece,  naturally  rendered  Brundisium  a  place  of  great 
/esort,  and  it  soon  became  a  formidable  rival  to  Tarentum.  In  R^nac 
times  it  was  the  usual  place  of  embarkation  for  Greece  and  Asia.  Here 
Jie  Appian  Way  ended.    The  modem  name  of  the  place  is  Brindisu 

C. 

Cai£ti,  a  town  and  harbour  of  Latium,  southeast  of  the  promontory 
of  CirceiL  The  Roman  poets  fabled  that  Caieta,  nurse  of  Aeneas,  was' 
buried  here,  whence  the  name  of  the  place.  According  to  Strabo,  how- 
ever^ it  comes  from  a  Laconian  term,  KaYdrra,  denoting  a  hollow  or  cav- 
ty,  m  allusion  perhaps  to  a  receding  of  the  ^ore  in  this  quarter.  It  is 
now  Gaeta,  The  harbour  of  Caieta  was  considered  one  of  ^e  finest  and 
moat  sommodious  in  Italy. 

Campus  Martius,  a  laige  plain  without  the  city  of  Rome,  where 
martial  sports  and  exercises  were  performed,  and  assemblies  of  the  people 
.)ften  held.  At  the  present  day  it  forms  the  principal  situation  of  modem 
Home,  and  according  to  modem  aathorities  lies  at  the  foot  of  the  Pin* 
dan,  Quirinal,  and  Gapitoline  hills.  Burgess,  Antiquities  of  Rome,  vol. 
1,  p.  59. 

Cappadocia,  a  country  of  Asia  Minor,  bounded  on  the  north  by  Gar 
latia  and  Pontus,  east  by  the  Euphrates,  south  by  Cilicia,  and  west  by 
Phrygia.  Its  eastem  part  was  called  Armenia  Minor.  The  Cappado- 
eians  were  regarded  as  of  a  dull  and  submissive  disposition,  and  their 
moral  character  did  not  rank  very  highly. 

OarthIqo,  a  celebfated  commercial  city  of  Africa,  and  the  rival,  fat 
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ftkrif  poiodtof  te  RooMipowv.  It  ww  tendtd  ligr  a  ootaj  tai 
l^aceoidiiv  to  the cooinoiiMflodiiftyB.  0.878..  TheGvMlnaJU 
It  Kjyx^^"^  *he  inliibitHili  Kfyi^fcritt.  ThenuMof  tedtyk 
Panks  WM  dcrtUft,  or  Gsrljb«  HUcCi,  L  e.  M  ttia  neweily,''  m  cm 
ti»4ktipctionpeihip>totheoldoffpiwptcityog  T>».  CutlMMwtf 
atuate  on  >iMininmla,  in  the  lecett  of  a  woaaoM  baTrtaocwdlij  thi 
■pomontoiT  ^Hecmaeom,  noir  Oipe  Son,  on  the  eett,  ma  tint  of  i^oBo^ 
Cape  ZiM,  on  tiie  week  The  rifer  BaondM  flowe  mio  tiie  bqr*  be- 
tween the  zemaine  of  Utica  end  tiiepeniii|RiU.  The  modem  name  of  till 
jhrer  ie  the  Mmtrisu  Bebf  an  innnditii^  etieem,  like  the  I^  it  hn 
eaneed  manj  changes  in  the  u^.  Thecirenitof  GastfaBgewaeaSnulei, 
and  when  it  waa  aet  m  fin.l^  tiie  'Rmkna^  at  tiie  doae  of  tin  tind 
JEHmie  war,  it  bomt  finr  aoftntean  di^  Joltaa  Caeaar  pbnted.  a  amril 
colony  on  the  niina'.of:Caxtiia0B.  Angoatna  eent  tfaiee  thooanlnMO 
Uuther,  and  hoilta  ci^  at  a  amall  diatanee  fnm  die  qiot  oa  whadi  tht 
ancient  place  had  atood,  tfaoa  aroidiqg  the  ill  efiacta  of  the  impraeatkim, 
which  had  becm  pronoimeed  bj'the  Romana,  aoeoidhig  to  enatom,  at  tho 
tinieof  itadeatraetiooyagainattiioaewfaO'dioald  xelmildit  TUwbw 
Carthage  waa  taken  faj  (me^rio,  A.  D.  489,  and  it  waa  for  mom  tima 
eentniy  the  eeat  of  the  Vandal  power  mAfiica.  It  waa  at  hat  deatwyad 
by  the  Saiaceoa,  dnnnglhe  cal^te  of  Abdel  Malak,  taamda  the  ao^ 
M  tiie  Mventh  centoiy,  tad  but  Tor^  few  traoea  of  it  now  raoain. 

Can,  the  nattfea  of  the  ialand  of  Ohioa,  now  Seia.  It  wae  litiiate  ai 
the  Aegean  aaa,  between  Leaboa  and  Samoa,  off  the  eoart  of  AwaMiaor, 
and  waa  nrabahly  once  connected  witii  the  main  land,  ficom  which  it  ii 
aepamted  by  a  atrait  only  three  leagoea  wide.  Tlie  wme  of  tiiia  iriandi 
waa  hfild  in  high  eateem  by  the  ancienta ;  ita  marble  alao  waa  in  mneh 
f^ute.  Modem  8eio.  until  the  late  dieadfal  ra-vagea  of  the  Tmka,  con- 
tained 115,000  inhabitants,  nearly  ail  Greeks,and  waa  the  beat  caltiyattfl 
and  most  flounshing  island  in  the  Archipelago. 

CiLiciA,  a  country  of  Asia  Minor,  on  the  seacoast,  south  of  Cappa 
docia  and  Lycaonia.  It  was  surrounded  inland  by  steep  and  rugged 
mountains,  so  that  a  few  men  might  defend  it  against  a^ whole  army,  ^re 
being  but  three  narrow  passes  leading  into  it.  The  country  waa  divided 
into  rugged  and  level  Cilicia,  {Trac^  and  CamptstrisJ)  The  former 
was  subsequently  considered  as  a  termination  of  Isauria.  The  latter 
was  one  of  the  most  fruitful  provinces  of  Asia,  excepting  the  westona 
part,  which,  however,  thoush  barren,  waa  famed  for  its  horaea.  Cilicia 
was  the  main  seat  of  the  formidable  piratical  power,  which  waa  finidly 
crushed  by  Pompey,  after  having  afforded  so  much  trouble  to  the  Ro- 
mans  and  been  tne  occasion  of  so  much  disgrace  to  them. 

CiKBRi,  a  German  nation,  supposed  to  have  been  descended  ftom  tha 
Asiatic  Cimmerians,  and  occupying  what  waa  called  Chersonesus  Cim* 
brica,  now  Jutland.  About  113,  B.  C,  the  Cimbri,  leaving  their  terri- 
tories, which  were  both  narrow  and  barren,  and  being  joined  by  the 
Teutones,  or  rather  by  several  German  nations,  under  this  general  name, 
moved  through  the  intervening  countries,  entered  and  overran  Graul,  and 
defeated  four  Roman  armies  in  succession.  Marius  at  last,  jn  his  second 
consrjiship,  was  chosen  to  carry  on  the  war.  He  met  the  Teutones  at 
Aquae  Sextiae,  in  Gaul,  and  after  a  bloody  engagement,  left  20,000  of 
the  enemy  dead  on  the  field  of  battle,  and  took  ^,000  prisoners.  Tb* 
C)imbri.  who  had  formed  another  army,  had  already  penetrated  intn  It«ir 
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where  they  were  met  at  the  riyer  Athesis,  hy  Marias  and  his  colleague 
Catulas,  a  year  after.  An  engagement  ensued,  and,  if  we  believe  an 
cient  accounts,  140,000  were  slam.  Those  who  escaped  the  sword  of 
Marius  settled  in  that  part  of  the  Alps  called  SeUe  Commune^  where  theii 
descendants  still  retain  the  Teutomc  language,  and  a  traditional  account 
of  their  origin.  They  keep  themselves  quite  separate  from  the  surrounds 
mg  states,  by  which  means  they  have  preserved  the  language  of  theii 
ancestors,  in  a  great  degree,  uncorrupted.  The  late  kin^  of  Denmajrk 
visited  these  Alpine  Cimbrians,  and  readily  conveirsed  with  them  when 
both  parties,  speaking  their  native  language  understood  each  other. 

Colchis,  a  country  of  Asia,  along  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Medita.  • 
lanean.  It  is.  now  in  part  Mingrelia.  According  to  Strabo,  it  was  a 
productive  country.  Its  linen  manufacture  was  in  high  repute.  Colchis 
was  famous  for  the  expedition  of  the  Argonauts,  and  for  having  been  the 
native  country  of  Medea. 

CoLOPHONii,  the  inhabitants  of  Colophon,  a  city  of  Ionia,  near  the  sea, 
northwest  of  Ephesus.  The  Colophonians  were  famed  for  their  cavalry, 
and  so  excellent  in  fact  were  they,  that  they  generally  turned  the  scale 
on  the  side  on  which  they  fought,  and  hence  the  proverb,  KoXo^uva  ^t- 
rtdivaif  **  to  add  a  Colophonian,*'  i.  e.  to  put  the  finishing  hand  to  an 
affair.  This  was  one  of  the  places  that  claimed  to  have  given  birth  to 
Homer. 

CoHANA,  a  town  of  Pontus,  on  the.  Iris,  scfVith  east  of  Amasea,  now 
Almons.  There  was  another  place  of  the  same  name  in  Cappadocia,  on 
the  Sarus,  now  El  Bostan.  Both  were  famous  for  temples  of  Bellona, 
but  especially  the  latter  of  the  two.  Strabo  makes  the  goddess  wor« 
shipped  at  these  {daces  to  have  been  Venus ;  and  Procopius,  the  Tauric 
Diana.  The  temple  of  the  Cappadocian  Comana,  which  was  famed  for 
its  riches,  was  plundered  by  Marie  Antony.  Each  place  is  said  to  have 
had  6000  ministers,  of  both  sexes,  and  the  high  priest  was  next  in  au 
(hority  to  the  monarch  of  the  land,  and  was  generally  a  member  of  the 
royal  family. 

CoRiNTHUs,  a  celebrated  city  of  Greece,  situate  on  the  isthmus  of  the 
same  name.  Commanding  by  its  position  the  Ionian  and  Aegean  seas, 
and  holding  as  it  were  the lieys  of  the  Peloponnesus,  Corinth,  from  the 
pre-eminent  advantages  of  its  situation,  was  already  the  seat  of  opulence 
and  the  arts  while  the  rest  of  Greece  was  sunk  in  comparative  obscurity 
and  barbarism.  The  arts  of  painting  and  sculpture  attained  to  the  high- 
est perfection  here,  and  rendered  this  city  the  ornament  of  Greece,  until 
it  was  stripped  by  the  rapacity  of  its  Roman  conquerors.  After  its  over- 
throw by  Mummius,  Corinth  remained  for  many  years  m  ruins,  unti* 
Julius  Caesar,  not  long  before  bis  death,  sent  a  numerous  colony  thither 
by  which  it  was  once  mdte  raised  from  its  fallen  state.  It  became  sub- 
sequently once  more  a  large  and  flourishing  city. — Corinth  was  famed 
(or  its  harbours,  of  which  it  had  three,  Lechaeum  on  the  Corinthian  gulf, 
«n*l  Cenchreae  and  Schoenus  on  the  Saronic. — ^This  city  was  celebrated 
for  what  was  termed  the  **  Corinthian  brass,"  a  metallic  mixture  nearly 
resembling  aurichaleum.  The  common  account  is,  that  when  Corinth 
was  destroyed  by  the  Romans,  all  the  metals  that  were  in  the  city^  melted 
and  mixed  together  during  the  conflagration,  and  formed  the  composition 
in  question.  Klaproth  and  others  very  properly  reject  the  whole  accoon 
as  ftibulons. 
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CouidBA,  DOW  C^rioM,a  cify  oCHiqitm  BMtMii^  « 
b  ffM  the  Dfttif  •  pltot  of  both  the  SoMOts  and  of  LaetB. 

CftSTA,  new  Ciwrfie,  one  of  te  higeii  aimde  t^  the  Maditenengan, 
lying  to  the  eootli  <tf  all  the  Pydadeo.  (^eta  wu  frmoae  for  ite  codi 
ef  kwe,thegift<tflliDae,fi(on«diiehdieiBstitatkniof  Igreoigiie  waee 
doeolTCopML    TheiirifateohMMteroftheOntnH,boweTer,WMMgf 

dM^'biit  fiur,  and  Oflgr worn  rimiyiWe  wkh  the  fraemt  ' ^^ 

end  the  most  faeteiid  Tieee. 

CMiooe, «  citT  of  MjMo.  tttoete  on  en  klnid*  or  eoeoidbg  to 
the  neck  of  epwynanh,  ItwaoA^eiTfloariiUngcoinnoidaljpieMpand 
»eaUad  hjlVme  the  Rome  ef  Ane.  The  coinme  of  thieei^wM 
feqrfeaiOoe»endtheOT^Mewlii«f%if  weioeo  beeofifalhreiieeqtedthit 
thiv  werodeaowdeinindeof  art.  OfBooa ia lamoaa  tbtiteaioge  hf 
f^^AJjA^^  ^PfUeh  Lnealhui  eompaUed  hbn  to  niae.  Ifc  cwithwad  a 
plaeeof  inqiortanee  until  a  hte  padod ;  now,  howOTer^  it  ia  only  a  hnf 
of  wiinhahitod  lOBia 


JDBLoa,  a  edrixatad  iiliiid  in  the  AeffMB  aea.  qeailf  in  the-oantaeof 
tiie  C^lntea,  and  the  natal  [ijbce  of  An^and-Ilnni.  It  wae  lafaM  to 
hana  been  originaUja  floating  ialand,  moving  to  and  fio  banaath.tha' 
*  jrlaee  ef  the  aea,  until  Neptoie  oidand  it  to  ippov  abovo  the  wavai^ 
and  jmnaln  finnly  fixedly  in  oider  to  leeeive  the  oAprinff  of  f.atnna  who 
fneafaoot  to  become  a  mothar.  Hanee  tte  name  Daloa,  6om  MPm, 
'^aanifeat*?  The  ftble  efideirttf  poiuta  to  a  foloabie  oi^gin  Ibr  tha 
idand.  After  the  Penian  war,  the  Atbeniana  estaUkhed  at  Deloa  tha 
treasuiy  of  the  Greeks,  and  ordered  that  all  meetings  relative  to  the  con- 
federacy should  be  held  there.  An  order,  however,  that  waa  not  long 
acted  upon.  In  the  tenth  year  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  not  being  satia- 
fied  with  the  porifications  which  the  island  had  previously  undergone,  io 
obedience  to  an  oracle,  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  contest,  the  same  power 
removed  the  entire  population  to  Adramythium,  where  they  obtamed  a 
settlement  from  the  Persian  satrap  Phamaces.  They  were  restored  to 
their  homes,  however,  after  the  battle  of  Amphipolis,  as  the  Athenians 
ascribed  their  ill  success  in  the  war  to  the  anger  of  the  god,  on  account 
of  their  treatment  of  the  Deliana.  This  island  became  a  place  of  great 
commercial  importance  after  the  destruction  of  Corinth,  aa  the  merchants 
who  had  frequented  that  city  then  withdrew  to  this  island,  which  aflforded 
|rreat  fecilities  for  carrying  on  trade,  on  account  of  the  convenience  of 
Its  port,  its  advantageous  situation  with  reapect  to  the  coasts  of  Grreere 
and  Asia  Minor,  as  well  as  from  the  great  <9Dncourse  of  people  who 
resorted  thither  during  the  period  of  tiie  stated  festivals.  It  fell  in  im- 
oortance  and  prosperity,  however,  during  the  Mithridatic  war,  for,  on  the 
accupation  of  Athens  by  the  generals  of  Mithridates,  they  sent  troops  to 
Delos,  and  committed  the  greatest  devastations,  in  consequence  of  the 
nhabitants  having  gone  over  to  the  Romans.  After  this  calamity  it 
lemained  in  an  impoverished  and  deserted  state.  The  town  of  Delos 
waa  situate  in  a  plain,  watered  b^  the  little  river  Inopos.  1  he  island  w 
aow  called  Delo  or  Sdille,  and  is  so  co^oed  with  ruins  as  to  admit  o« 
ittle  or  no  culture 
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E. 

EcBATANA,  tho  ancient  capital  of  Media,  now  Hammeaan.  Thu 
editions  of  Cicero  had  (pro  Manil.  L.  4,)  EcbataniSf  until  Matthiae, 
OrelUus,  and  others  suhstitutcd  ac  literas.     Consult  note  23,  page  73L 

Etruria,  a  large  country  of  Italy,  lying  north  and  west  of  the  Tiber. 
The  origin  of  the  Etrurian  nation  is  unknown,  although  many  erroneously 
suppose  the  basis  of  the  population  to  have  been  Celtic.  Their  civiliza- 
tion came  in  with  the  Tyrrheni,  who  appear  to  have  been  a  branch  of  tha 
Pelasgic  race,  and  to  have  migrated  from  the  shores  of  Lydia,  whence, 
according  to  Miiller,  they  were  driven  out  by  the  great  Ionic  migration. 
The  Etrurians  appear  to  have  been  quite  distinct  from  the  Greeks  in  both 
language  and  religion.  They  excelled  in  the  knowledge  of  augury  and 
sacrificial  rites  and  ceremonies,  and  the  Romans,  in  these  respects,  did 
little  more  than  borrow  from  them.  Etruria  was  divided  into  twelve 
states,  each  independent  of  the  other,  though  united  in  a  common  con* 
federacy,  but  as  this  union  was  far  from  being  a  strong  one,  the  want  of 
a  closer  bond  contributed  veiy  materially  to  Sieir  final  subjugation  by  the 
Romans. 

EuRiPus,  a  narrow  strait  dividing  Euboea  from  the  main  land  of 
Greece,  and  remarkable  for  the  fluctuation  of  its  waters.  Several  of  the 
incient  writsrs  have  reported  that  the  tide  in  this  strait  ebbed  and  flowed 
seven  times  in  the  day,  and  such  too  was  the  popular  belief.  From  this 
rapid  movement  of  the  current,  the  Euripus  derived  its  ancient  name, 
(»-,  bene,  and  /iirro),  jacio.)  Livy's  account,  however,  is  th&  more 
rational.  "  A  more  dangerous  station  for  a  fleet,*'  observes  this  writer, 
"  can  hardly  be  found ;  besides  that  the  winds  rush  down  suddenly  and 
with  great  fiiry  firom  the  high  mountains  on  either  side,  the  strait  itself 
of  the  Euripus  docs  not  ebb  and  flow  seven  times  a  day,  at  stated  hours ; 
but  tho  current  changing  irregularly,  like  the  wind,  from  one  point  to 
another,  is  hurried  along  like  a  torrent  tumbling  from  a  steep  mountain, 
so  that,  night  or  day,  ships  can  never  lie  quiet."  {lAv.  28,  6.)  This 
strait  is  now  called,  by  a  corruption  of  the  ancient  name,  the  straits  of 
NegroporUe,  through  the  modem  Greek  mode  of  pronunciation,  {Evripo, 
Egripot  Negroponte,)  at  least  such  is  the  common  opinion.  The  last 
change  from  Egripo  to  Negroponte  appears  to  owe  its  origin  to  a  nautical 
source,  just  as  mariners  sometimes  call  the  Archipelago  the  **  Arches," 
and  Corunna  in  Spain,  **  the  Groin.'* — ^Hobhouse  who  visited  the  Euri' 
ons,  compares  it  to  a  mill-race. 

F. 

Fbsulae  or  Faesulae,  now  Fiesolif  a  town  of  Italy,  in  Etruria,  south 
east  of  Pistoria.     Here  Catiline  raised  the  standard  of  rebellion.     Th« 
Goths  when  they  entered  Italy,  under  the  consulate  of  Stilico  and  Au« 
relian  were  destroyed  in  the  vicinity  of  this  place.     In  modem  times  H 
is  rather  a  village  than  a  town. 

FoRuM  Appii,  a  town  of  Latium,  on  the  Appian  Way,  about  23  niucu 
from  Aricia,  and  16  from  Tres  Tabemae.  It  is  mentioned  by  St.  Paul 
in  the  account  of  his  journey  to  Rome,  (Acts  28,  15,)  and  is  also  well 
known  as  Horace*s  seconl  resting  place  in  his  journey  to  Brundisiunt 
D'Anville  places  the  site  at  the  modem  Borgo  Lungo  nea^  TVeptrnti 
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Gt.iA.ii,  ra  extensile  coantiy  of  Europe,  lying  between  the  Rhine,  iha 
Alpi,  tbe  MedilcrnmeHn,  itis  Pj^reneea  and  tbe  ocean.  It  was  more  ei- 
■uuiie,  therefore,  to  llie  ncttli  and  east  than  modem  Franco.  The  lumg 
ibIIi,  given  to  tlie  inhabitants  by  the  Bamm  wrilers,  is  the  Celtic  term 
Gael,  Latinixed.  The  Cieeka  called  them  KOtriu,  and  their  countt)' 
SjXtviSi  and  VaX^Tl^ 

Gallia  Citikioh,  called  also  Giillia  Cisalpi^ia,  a  name  g^ven  by  the 
Raraani  to  that  pact  of  Italy,  which  lay  between  tbe  Alps,  and  the  livrrt 
nubicon  and  MactD.  It  waa  occupied  by  vaiioue  Gallic  ttibes,  whict 
had  pouied  otbi  the  Alps  inta  this  eitenelve  tract  of  couiiliy.  Liij 
asaigtiB  to  these  migralbna  the  date  of  600  B.  C. ;  but  in  ail  probabiliti 
"'         -  •e  much  earlier. 

lA  Transilfina,  Gaul  beyond  the  Alps,  or  Gaul  Prouer. 
icna  AsEV,  a  name  applied  by  Cicero  to  Cisalpine  (jaul,  eapit- 
Eiallj  that  part  of  it  from  which  the  Galli  Senonca  had  been  driven  on' 

H. 

Hkriclea.  n  city  of  Lucania,  in  lower  Italy,  situate  between  ilx 
Aciiia  nod  Siiis.     It  was  founded  by  a  colony  of  Tarentines,  after  the 

■"—"—" '  (he  ancient  city  of  Sins,  which  atood  at  the  mouth  of  the 

1.  C.  4SB0  Thi>  ciCy  is  randered  romaikable  in  hiatory, 
!at  of  the  general  council  of  the  Greek  stalea.  Au- 
^  =e  in  firing  its  Bite  at  Poteoro. 

HupimIa,  an  eitenaivB  country,  formins  a  kind  of  peiunaula,  in  the 
MuttiHeMerD  part  of  Europe.  It  was  divided  into  Hitpama  CiUrUrr  and 
Ulterior.  Hispania  Cilenor  was  aleo  called  TaTraamttua,  from  Ta^ 
raco,  now  Tarragona,  its  capital,  and  extended  Irom  the  foot  of  the 
Pyrenees  to  the  mouth  of  toe  Duriui,  (now  Doutb,')  on  the  Atlantic 
■hore,  comprehending  all  the  north  of  Spain,  ingethar  with  the  south,  u 
far  ai  a  line  diawn  below  Carthago  Nova  (now  Carthagtna.)  and  coo- 
tinned  in  an  oblique  direction  1a  the  river  Duriui,  passing  by  Salamantics, 
now  SdatnaiKO.  IT'apsnis  Ulterior  was  divided  into  tvio  jnoviDces. 
Baetics,  in  the  south  of  Spain,  between  the  Anas,  (now  tbe  GiuUira,) 
and  Citerior ;  and  above  it  Lusitania,  corresponding  in  a  greet  meuuie, 
to  modem  Fortttgal.    Baetica  answers  to  modem  Anduliaia. 

I. 

rLLTRtcFH  Mahb,  that  part  of  the  Adriatic  which  vradie*  Uu  dwm 
of  lUyricum. 

IiaobIa,  a  conntiy  of  Asia  Minor,  north  of,  and  adjacent  to  Fiudia. 
The  inhabitants  were  a  rude  mountaineer  race,  remaikable  for  the  vio- 
fnee  and  rapine  which  they  eiercised  against  their  uaighboan.  P. 
Serviliua  derived,  from  bis  r^uction  of  this  people,  the  aQmame  oi 
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jMme  of  Isauria  extended  to  it,  and  it  is  thus  denominated  in  the  notacet 
of  the  eastern  empire 


Lanuviom,  a  town  of  Latium,  about  IG  miles  from  Rome,  situaict. 
according  to  Strabo,  to  the  right  of  the  Appian  Way,  and  on  a  hill  com 
•Handing  an  extensive  prospect  towards  Antium  and  the  sea.  Lanuvinm 
seems  to  haye  been  treated  with  more  moderation  than  the  other  Latin 
towns,  when  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Romans  ;  for,  instead  of  being 
punished,  the  inhabitants  were  made  Roman  citizens,  and  their  privileges 
and  sacred  rights  were  preserved,  on  condition  that  the  temple  and  wor* 
ship  of  Juno  Sospita,  which  were  held  in  great,veneration  in  their  city, 
should  be  common  to  the  Romans  also.  Lamrvium  then  became  a  mu- 
nicipium,  and  it  remained  ever  faithful  to  the  R'^mans,  particularly  in  the 
second  Punic  war.  Murena  was  a  native  of  this  place,  and  so  also  was 
Milo,  the  antagonist  of  Clodius.  The  famous  comedian  Roscius  was 
also  bom,  or,  according  to  others  educated,  near  it.  The  ruins  of  La- 
nuvium  still  bear  the  name  of  Civita  Laviniat  or  Cittd  delta  Vtsrna. 

LocRi,  a  city  of  Magna  Graecia,  or  Southern  Italy,  near  the  Zephy- 
nan  promontory,  at  the  lower  extremity  of  Bruttium,  and  founded  by  a 
colony  of  Locrians  from  Greece.  This  city  was  mainly  indebted  for  its 
prosperity  and  fame  to  the  institutions  of  its  great  legislator  Zaleucus. 
His  laws,  which,  according  to  the  assertion  of  Demosthenes,  continued 
m  full  force  for  the  space  of  200  years,  are  said  to  have  been  a  judicious  se> 
lection  from  the  Cretan,  Lacedaemonian,  and  Areopagitic  codes,  to  which 
however,  were  added  several  original  enactments.  From  its  greater 
proximity  to  Sicily,  Locn  appears  to  have  been  involved  in  the  politics 
of  that  country  at  a  inore  early  period  than  the  other  Italian  cities,  and 
at  one  time  fell  under  the  tyrannical  sway  of  the  younger  Dionysius,  whc 
gave  loose  here  to  all  the  vicious  propensities  of  his  nature.  It  sufiered 
severely  also  from  Pyrrhus,  whose  cause  it  had  deserted  for  that  of  the 
Romans  ;  but  the  heaviest  blow  it  received  was  in  the  time  of  the  second 
Punic  war.  Having  followed  the  example  of  the  other  Greek  colonies 
in  siding  with  Hannibal,  it  again  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Romans,  who 
\e(i  in  it  a  garrison  under  the  command  of  Q.  Pleminius.  The  conduct 
of  this  officer  and  his  troops  towards  the  inhahitants  of  Locri,  seems  to 
have  far  surpassed  in  licentiousness  and  wantmi  cruelty  all  that  the  rage 
of  an  enemy  could  have  inflicted  on  a  conquered  city.  He  was  at  length 
recalled,  and  ended  his  days  in  prison. 

M 

MassilU,  a  celebrated  colony  of  the  Phoceans,  on  the  Mediterranean 
«0t8t  of  Gaul,  now  Marseilles,  It  became  at  an  early  period  a  powerfu. 
tnd  flourishing  city,  and  was  famed  for  its  extensive  commerce.  The 
most  prosperous  period  in  its  history  would  seem  to  have  been  the  inter< 
val  from*  the  fall  of  Carthage,  with  which  city  it  had  frequent  collisions 
to  the  commencement  of  the  contest  between  Caesar  and  Pompey.  Thit 
city  was  always  the  firm  ally  of  Rome.  It  suffered  severely  in  the  civL 
mta9  from  its  attachment  to  the  party  of  Pompey,  being  compelled  te 
tastam  a  severe  siege,  in  which  ita  fleet  was  de«tm?ed  ;  and,  tSier  tur 
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nuMktgf  to  piy  «  h&K9f  eoEMtion.     IfMnfift  bMtme  <il»mHil»  ■ 
tbe  days  of  Augo^Uw,  hmanm  n.  a  oett  of  wekmB9f  aid  dio  mil  of 

Atfaoiuu 

l^sftiruii,  0  town  and  bartxrar  of  pamponia,  on  the  pmnontorf  of  tht 
•amo  namo.  In  the  rdgn  of  Aoffaatiia  it  became  one  of  the  fiik  natii 
■lationi  of  die  Roman  ompini,  bebg  intenied  to  goaid  die  coeali  of 
die  Tooean  oea.  PImf  dw  eUerffae  etationed  ban,  ae  fommmdw 
of  tbe  fleet  at  diO  time  of  Ohm  gnat  eraption  of  YeenviDat  ia  wfaidi  hi 

peiMhed. 

Mom  SAonB,e]owiai^^offlandelonebiUa,exteiidiiyaloiiffdieiUiC 
bank  of  die  Amis  and  aboat  tfane  ndlae  dialant  from  Room,  it  le  odi* 
biated  in  biatorjr  lor  tbe  eacaerion  that  wae  made  to  it  by  die  Raman' 
neoDie* 

MoLTToe  Pom,  now  PimU  JtfoQs,  one  of  the  fari^gM  over  tbe  TIbir. 
It  waa  bdh  bj  M.  AemSioe  Scanraay  from  a  coRnptioii  of  wfaoae  iimim 
(Aemiliaa,)  tbe  appdktion  If nlrine  ia  dioaght  to  have  originated.  At 
tbia  bridge  commeoeed  tbe  Via  FUndnrnf  which  led  film  Rome  ti 
Ariminnm.  Bitoated  at  a  little  diataiiee  from  the  dty,  eommnded  bjr 
vfllaa,  and  pbcM  of  pabUe  meort,  it  beeame  tbe  mideBTOiiB  of  ni^il^ 
nreUen  and  debancheea  in  the  licentioBe  age  of  Nen.  The  bidde  be> 
tweenCimatantine and Maxentina,  which dedded die &te of  Rdme uof 
tbe  empin,  waa  alao  fonght  in  tbia  qoaiterw — The  JPlonla  JfoZb  ia  naiv 
a|ionlboraidieaoflVaTtrttneatone,andiaaboiitS60lMtinlflDgdL  It 
waa  ao  endnlynbmlt  (A.  B.  1460)  bj  FOpe  Ificfaolaay.,  diat  it  cannot 
beaaidanrtbiiwaneientnownaMinatobeaeen;  indeed,  die  old  biidfli 
waa  mw^babljr  a  Mw  paeee  ftrtbar  op  the  rinr,  and  aome  Toatigea  of  & 
fiMmaatiooB  no^  be  diaooferad  when  die  watna  an  vmy  low.  Aitfitf 
Ttmography  md  AnHouiHeM  ofRmu^  fol.  8,  p.  SS7. 

N. 

NbapSliSi  a  celebrated  city  of  Campania,  on  the  Sinna  Cniter,  no«» 
Naples,  or,  in  Italian,  Napoli.  Its  earlier  name  is  said  to  have  beeo 
Parthenope,  from  a  siren  who  was  cast  upon  the  shore  in  this  quarter; 
ftnd  the  appellation  of  Neapolis  appears  to  have  been  given  to  it  when  a 
colony  of  Cumaeans  settled,  here,  and  so  changed  the  aspect  of  the  city 
as  to  give  rise  to  the  name  Neapolis,  i.  e.  New  City.  Many,  howevei, 
think  that  the  Cumaeans  founded  it  in  the  first  instance.  Neapolis  was 
famed  for  the  beauty  of  its  situation,  and  its  inhabitants  were  marked  by 
all  the  indolence  and  luxury  of  Grecian  manners. 

NuHANTiA,  a  town  of  Spain,  near  the  sources  of  the  river  Durius,  cel> 
ebrated  for  the  brave  resistance  which  it  made  against  the  Romans  for 
the  space  of  1 4  years.  It  was  built  upon  an  eminence  of  no  great  height, 
oetween  'vo  branches  of  the  Durius,  and  surrounded  by  a  very  thick 
wood  on  three  sides.  One  path  alone  led  down  into  the  plain,  and  toil 
was  defended  by  ditches  and  palisades.  The  great  length  of  time  it 
withstood  the  Romans,  may  be  easily  accounted  for,  by  its  diffidult  sitn- 
ation,  and  the  circumstance  of  its  circuit  being  so  large,  that  within  it 
were  even  pastures  for  cattle.  This  place  was  at  last  r^uced  by  Scipio 
Afincanus  Minor,  the  conqueror  of  Carthage.  The  remains  of  Numantia 
•lay  be  atill  seen  near  P^tente  de  Goraiy, 
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NtrMfDli,  a  coontry  of  Africa,  east  of  Mauretania,  and  coiresponding^ 
ki  a  great  measnrei  t)  the  modem  Algiers, 

O. 

OsTiA,  a  celebrated  town  and  harbour,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber,  it 
was  the  port  of  Rome,  and  its  name  even  now  remains  unchanged^ 
though  few  vestiges  are  left  of  its  former  importance.  All  historiani 
agree  in  ascribing  its  foundation  to  Ancus  Martins.  When  the  Romans 
besan  to  have  ships  of  war,  Ostia  became  a  place  of  great  importance, 
and  a  fleet  was  constantly  stationed  there  to  guard  the  mouth  of  the 
Tiber.  The  place,  however,  was  taken  by  the  pirates  during  their  ascen- 
dancy in  the  Mediterranean,  and  Cicero  alludes  to  the  circumstance  with 
great  indignation  in  his  oration  for  the  Manilian  law.  Ostia  was  thirteen 
miles  from  Rome.  ■  Great*  changes,  however,  have  taken  place  since 
ancient  times,  and  the  port  of  Ostia  is  now  two  miles,  or  nearly  so,  from 
the  sea.  The  cause  of  this,  in  a  great  measure,  seems  to  be,  that  the 
extreme  flatness  of  the  land  does  not  allow  the  Tiber  to  carry  off  the 
^at  quantities  of  earth  and  mud  brought  down  by  its  turbid  watera,  and 
Uie  more  that  is  deposited,  the  more  sluggishly  it  flows,  and  thus  tho 
■bore  rises,  the  sea  recedes,  and  the  marahes  extend. 

P. 

Palatinus  Mons,  a  celebrated  hill,  the  largest  of  the  seven  on  which 
Rome  was  built.  It  was  upon  this  that  Romulus  laid  the  firat  foundation 
of  the  capital  of  Italy,  in  a  quadrangular  form,  and  here  also  in  a  later 
age  dwelt  Augustus  and  the  succeeding  emperora.  On  this  same  hill 
too  stood  the  famous  Palatine  library.  The  Palatium  was  secured,  on 
account  of  its  importance,  by  a  nightly  guard  during  the  alarm  attendant 
upon  the  firat  rumoura  of  Catiline's  conspiracy. 

PamphtlIa,  a  province  of  Aeia  Minor,  lyingalong  the  sea  from  Lycia 
to  Cilicia,  and  having  Pisidia  to  the  north.  The  inhabitants  are  said  to 
have  been  an  intermixture  of  the  mountaineer  races  of  the  interior  with 
Phoenicians  and  Greeks,  and  the  latter  are  reported  to  have  settled  here 
after  the  overthrow  of  Troy,  under  the  guidance  of  Amphilochus  and 
Calchas.  Under  the  Syrian  dynasty,  this  country  made  part  of  the  king- 
lom  of  Syria ;  it  then  became  a  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Pergamus ;  and 
was  finally  absorbed  in  the  Roman  empire.  The  pirates  had  several 
castles  along  the  coast,  which  were  all  destroyed  by  Pompey. 

PiciiNus  Acer,  another  name  for  Picen\g||  a  district  of  Italy,  east 
and  southeast  of  Umbria.  The  inhabitants  were  of  Sabine  origin.  Theii 
country  was  considered  one  of  the  most  fertile  parts  of  Italy,  and  the 
produce  of  its  fruit-trees  was  particularly  esteemed. 

Pons  Mulvius,  Vid.  Mulvius  Pons. 

PoNTUs,  a  country  of  Asia  Minor,  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Eux- 
hie,  on  the  south  by  Cappadocia,  on  the  west  by  Galatia  and  Paphla- 
gonia,  and  on  the  east  by  Armenia.  This  country  was  originally  a  par^ 
y{  Cappadocia,  and  a  satrapy  of  the  Peraian  empire.  A  son  of  Darius 
Hystaspis,  Artabazes,  held  this  satrspy  as  a  vassal,  with  the  right  to 
transmit  it  as  an  inheritance  to  posterity.  Its  rulera,  however,  eventually 
amde  themselveB  indepetdent  dt  any  ^oreign  control,  and  under  Miihri 
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dates  VI ,  surnamed  Eupator,  Pontus  attained  to  a  high  deere©  of  glory, 
and  extended  its  arms  far  and  wide  over  lower  Asia  and  Greece,  ontil 
redaced  by  the  Roman  arms. 

Peaenbstb,  now  Palestrina,  an  ancient  city  of  Latium,  sontheast  of 
Rome.  Strabo  makes  the  intervening  distance  twenty-five  mfles  (200 
stadia ;)  but  the  Itmeraries  give  more  correctly  twenty-three  miles.  Iti 
citadel  is  described  by  Strabo  as  remarkable  for  its  strength  of  position, 
and  Catiline  therefore  attempted  to  seiee  upon  it,  but  was  frustrated  bjf 
Cicero.     Praeneste  was  famed  for  its  temple  of  Fortune. 


RbItb  an  old  Sabine  town,  on  the  river  Yelinus,  a  branch  of  the  Nar. 
Its  modem  name  is  RUH.  Reate  was  only  a  praefecture  in  Cicero'i 
time.  In  the  days  of  S^ietonius,  however,  it  held  the  rank  of  a  manici- 
pium.  It  was  famed  for  its  breed  of  mules.  The  valley  of  the  Velinns. 
m  which  this  place  was  situated,  was  so  delightful  as  to  merit  the  appel- 
lation of  Tempe,  in  imitation  of  the  beautiful  vale,  of  the  same  name,  in 
Thessaly. 

Rhegiuii,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  and  flourishing  cities  of  Magna 
Graecia,  at  the  extremity  of  the  peninsula,  and  in  the  territory  of  the 
Bruttii.  It  is  supposed  to  have  been  founded  nearly  700  B.  C.,  by  a 
party  of  Zancleans  from  Sicily,  together  with  some  Chalcidians  from 
Euboea,  and  Messenians  from  the  Peloponnesus.  Its  name  is  supposed 
to  allude  to  the  great  catastrophe  by  which  Sicily  was  broken  off,  in  early 
days,  from  Italy.  ('P/iycoy  a  ^fJYwin  frango.)  Some,  however,  consider 
the  name  of  the  place  as  of  Oscan  origin.  The  modem  appellation  ia 
Reggio. 

Rhoeteum,  a  promontory  of  Troas,  on  the  shore  of  the  Hellespont,  in 
a  northeast  direction  nearly  from  Sigaeum.  On  the  sloping  side  of  it  the 
body  of  Ajax  was  said  to  have  been  buried,  and  the  tumulus  that  stands 
there  was  thought  to  mark  the  spot.  Between  this  promontory  and  that 
of  Sigaeum  was  the  position  of  the  Graecian  camp.  According  to  Leake, 
Falaeo  Castro,  near  the  Turkish  village  of  It-gelmes  marks  the  probable 
site  of  Rhoeteum. 

RuDiAE,  a  city  of  Italy,  in  the  territory  of  the  Calabri,  and  below 
Brundfsium.  It  was  rendered  famous  by  being  the  birthplace  of  Enniua 
The  remains  of  this  place  are  still  known  by  the  name  of  Riige 

S. 

SiLAMiNii,  the  inhabit^s  of  the  island  of  Salamis,  who  are  mentionsu 
ly  Cicero  as  among  the  number  of  those  that  claimed  to  have  had  Homei 
»om  among  them.  Salamis  lay  in  the  Sinus  Saronicus,  opposite  Eleusi* 
a  Attica,  and  the  intervening  strait  was  famous  for  the  naval  conflict  be- 
ween  the  Greeks  and  the  Persians.  It  is  now  called  Colouriy  which  ii 
ilso  the  name  of  its  principal  town. 

Samos,  an  island  in  the  Aegean  sea,  off  the  lower  part  of  the  coaal 
')f  Ionia,  and  nearly  opposite  the  Trogilian  promontory.  The  intervening 
strait  fvas  about  seven  stadia.  Samos  was  the  most  important  and  pow 
erful  island  of  the  loniahs.  It  was  the  birtholace  of  Pythagoras,  a/wl 
'  laimed  also  to  be  the  natal  place  of  Homer. 
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SiciLiA,  8  well-known  island  in  the  Mediteiranean,  separated  from 
Italy  by  the  Fretum  Siculum,  or  straits  of  Messina.  Its  triangular  shaps 
?ave  it  the  name  of  Trinacria  and  Triqnetra,  {rfteTs-^Kpat,  and  TpeTs-Upai.) 
The  promontory  nearest  Italy  was  called  Pelorum,  now  Cape  raro.  The 
•ne  to  the  south  of  this  was  Pachynimi,  now  Passaro;  and  the  remain- 
ing one,  Lilybaeum,  now  Boeo.  This  last,  however,  is  in  truth,  not  a 
mountain-promontory,  but  a  low,  flat  point  of  land,  rendered  dangerous 
to  vessels  by  its  sand-banks  and  concealed  rocks.  Sicilia  derived  its 
nme  from  the  ancient  Siculi,  who  came  into  tliis  island  from  Latium. 

SiQABUM,  a  celebrated  promontory  of  Troas,  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Scamander.  The  modem  name  is  Cape  Jenischehr^  or,  as  it  -is  more 
eommonly  pronounced.  Cape  Janissary.  The  promontories  of  Sigaeum 
and  Rhoeteum  formed  the  limits,  on  either  side,  of  the  station  of  the 
Grecian  fleet.  Achilles,  Patroclus,  and  Antilochus  were  buried  on  Si- 
gaeum, and  three  large  tumuli,  or  mounds  of  earth,  are  supposed  to  mark 
their  tombs ;  though,  from  a  passage  of  Homer  (Oi.  24,  75,  seqq.)  it 
would  seem  that  one  mound  or  tomb  covered  the  ashes  of  all  three. 

SinOpe,  a  city  of  Paphlagonia,  on  the  eastern  coast,  and  a  little  below 
Its  northern  extremity.  It  was  the  most  important  city,  in  a  commercial 
point  of  view,  on  the  shores  of  the  Euzine,  and  was  founded  by  a  Mile  • 
sian  colony  at  a  veiy  early  period,  even  prior  it  is  said  to  the  rise  of  the 
Persian  empire.  <rhe  situation  of  Sinope  was  extremely  well  chosen. 
It  was  built  on  the  neck  of  a  peninsula  ;  and  as  this  peninsula  was  se- 
cured from  any  hostile  landing  along  its  outer  shores  by  high  cliffs,  the 
cily  only  needed  defending  on  the  narrow  isthmus  connecting  it  with  the 
main  land,  while  at  the  same  time  it  had  two  convenient  harbours  on 
either  side.  Sinope  soon  increased  in  wealth  and  power,  and  becan>e 
possessed  of  a  dependant  territory,  which  reached  as  far  as  the  Halys. 
Its  flourishing  condition  of  course  exceed  envy,  and  it  was  frequently 
besieged  by  the  neighbouring  satraps  of  Paphlagonia  and  Cappadocia.  It 
was  at  last  reduced  by  Fharnaces,  and  became  the  residence  of  the  mon- 
archs  of  Pontus,  until  LucuUus  took  it  from  the  last  Mithridates.  It 
suffered  severely  on  this  occasion,  and  the  Roman  commander  stripped 
it  of  many  fine  statues,  and  valuable  works  of  art.  Sinope  was  the  birth- 
place of  the  Cynic  Diogenes.  Its  modem  name  is  Sinub^  and  it  is  stiU 
one  of  the  most  important  cities  along  this  coast. 

T. 

Tabentum,  (in  Greek  Tapas-avros,)  now  Taranto^  a  celebratee  city 
of  Lower  Italy,  situate  in  the  northeastern  angle  of  the  Sinus  Tarentinus, 
and  in  the  territory  of  Messapia  or  lapygia.  Placed  in  the  centre,  as  it 
were,  it  obtained  the  whole  commerce  of  the  Adriatic,  Ionian,  and  Tu»- 
cm  seas.  The  adjacent  country  was  fertile  in  grain,  and  frait,  the  pas- 
tures were  excellent,  and  the  flocks  afforded  a  very  fine  wool.  Its  navy 
also  was  superior  to  that  of  any  other  Italian  colony.  Luxury,  however, 
the  sure  concomitant  of  wealth,  eventually  undermined  all  this  fabric  of 
power  and  greatness,  and  Tarentum  passed,  after  a  long  struggle,  undei 
the  yoke  of  the  Romans,  although  upheld  for  a  time  by  the  talents  and 
energies  of  Pyrrhus,  king  of  Epirus. 

Tbnedos,  a'small  but  fertile  island  of  the  Aegean,  opposite  the  coast 
yf  Troas,  at  the  distance  of  about  12  miles  from  Sigaeum,  and  56  mile* 


north  from  Lesbos.  Il  was  here  Ihat  iho  GreoiEn  fleet  were  sud  lo  htta 
conrcnied  themseltea,  (be  moro  eSeclually  to  make  the  Trojims  belieire 
ihal  ibey  had  relumed  borne  without  finishing  the  war.  Tonedoa  de- 
clincd  in  power  allex  the  fail  of  Troy,  and  became  subject  to  ihe  city  of 
AlciiDdrei  Troas,  on  the  contlncDL  The  poaition  ol^Tenedos.  so  neU 
tho  mooth  of  the  Hellespont,  has  always  rendered  it  a  place  of  impor- 

TiGBiKocKBT.,  ths  cBpiHl  of  AnBonis,  built  by  Tigranea.  It  wai 
ailnate  to  the  east  of  the  Tigris,  cD  the  I'irei  Nicepheiius,  uid,  accocdine 
0  Tacitus,  stood  on  s  hill  Barrounded  by  Ihat  livei.  LucuUiu  took  ( 
ringtho  Mithridatic  war,  and  found  in  it  immense  riches,     nienux* 


mi  Send  on  the  Chabar,  indicates  Ihe  ai 
TiuniNis,  Va.  Cimbri. 


k 
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IjCS  Abi  TTULf  proposed  by  the  tribune  AebatiuA,  bat  at  what  tune  u 
qncertain.  It  prohibited  the  proposer  of  a  law  conceminff  any  charge  oi 
power,  from  conferring  that  charge  or  power  on  himself,  his  colleagues, 
or  relations.    Agr.  2,  8. 

Leges  AoBABiAK,  Vid.  Lex  Sbm pbonia. 

Leges  Annalbs,  laws  fixing  the  sxres  for  enjoying  different  offices.  A 
law  was  passed  for  this  purpose,  A.  U.  C.  573,  which  had  been  proposed 
by  L.  ViUius,  a  tribune  of  the  commons,  whence  he  obtained  the  sur- 
name of  AtmaliSf  which  descended  to  his  family.  {Liv,  40,  44. — Md' 
nut.  de  leg.  c.  6.)  There  seems,  indeed,  to  have  been  some  regulation 
on  the  subject,  even  before  thd  Villian  law,  {Liv.  25,  2,)  but  the  partic- 
ular ages  for  particular  offices  were  not  designated,  as  in  this  law ;  it  was 
only  settled  how  old  a  person  must  be  before  he  could  begin  to  be  an 
applicant  for  office  generally.  (Duker,  ad  Liu.  L  c.)  The  years  fixed 
by  the  ViUian  law  were  as  follows :  for  the  quaestorship,  31 ;  for  the 
aedileship,  37 ;  for  the  praetorship,  40 ;  and  for  ike  consulship,  43. 
This  estmiate  is  founded  upon  Cicero's  movements,  who  obtained  these 
offices  at  the  periods  just  mentioned,  and,  as  he  himself  informs  us,  each 
in  its  proper  year,  {suo  annOf)  i.  e.  as  soon  as  it  could  be  obtained  by 
.aw.— Another  Lac  AnruUts  was  introduced  by  M.  Pinarius  Rusca,  a 
tribune  of  the  commons,  (Ctc.  de  OrtU.  2,  65,)  but  nothing  is  known  of 
its  provisions.— These  laws  an  also  called  Leges  Annartae  by  Festus, 
and  Lampridius.     Vit.  Comm,  c.  2. 

Lex  AoBBLiA,  (/ttitaana)  by  L.  Aurelius  Cotta,  praetor,  A.  U.  C. 
683.  It  ordained  that  judiceSf  or  what  we  would  call  jurymen,  should 
oe  chosen  from  the  senators,  equites,  and  tribuni  aerariL  These  last 
wero  officers  chosen  from  the  plebeians,  who  kept  and  gave  out  the  money 
.or  defraying  the  expenses  of  the  army. — The  history  of  this  law  is  as 
Mlows :   llie  Judius  at  first  were  chosen  firom  the  senators,  until,  on 

count  of  the  conniption  of  that  order,  Caius  Gracchus  brought  in  a  law 
Vid,  Lex  Sempbonia,)  by  which  the  right  of  acting  as  judiees  was  taken 
from  the  senators  and  given  to  the  equites.  The  latter,  however,  in- 
dulged in  great  harshness  and  actual  unfairness,  towards  the  members 
of  the  senate  who  happened  to  be  accused  before  them,  especially  if  they 
Dad  opposed,  either  in  the  senate,  or  during  some  provincial  magistracy, 
M)y  of  the  unreasonable  demat  is  of  the  jnMxeam  of  the  day.  (Ctc  in 
fil3 


fiTT.  I,  13.)     Iiievury  other  rcspec., , j— ^ 

unpattialily.     The  U>Un  and  Plaulian  lawi  were  tfierofoi 
wliicli  it  was  ordgined  Ihat  jadicia  should  be  chor~~  ~~ 


BmanE  lioUi  senstois  and  equilea.  Bat  these  itatulea  were  round 
fectuS  l«  reinedy  the  evil,  and  Sylla,  therefore,  hy  one  of  l*"-  ' 
CoTiuliae,  took  away  the  right  of  judging  from  the  equestrian 


eJ^ffw 


Bstomd  it  lo  the  senate.  Not  even  ajler  this,  however,  waa  there  con 
plete  fairnosB  in  juJging.  The  lowrer  ordorB  complainBd  of  ths  eiialiif 
■lalo  of  things,  and  thBcefore,  tbinugh  fear  lest  same  Bcditioos  tribnnf 
might  make  this  matter  a  handle  for  eici  ting  sedition,  Cotta  pcopoied  tlw 
Aiiretian  law.     Compare  Cie.  Phil,  1,  8. — Agr.  1,  E. 


Ltj  CALFnBNi*,  by  C.  Calpumiua  Piao,  A.  U.  C  689,  vnben  he  i^l 
M'.  Acilius  GUbria  were  cotiauls.  It  was  aimed  against  bribery  in  sa, 
ing  for  office,  which  had  become  Tciy  marked  and  apeii.  Some  idea  ol 
its  proTisioQs  may  ba  obtained  from  the  lan^sge  of  Cicero,  in  the  onliH 
for  Murena,  <c.  Sit)  "  3i  merccdt  eomtpli  oitiam  candidalit  itscnt,"  Ac. 
The  reference  to  be  sure  ia  to  a  acTLatai-cOTisidtum,  but  Cicero  adds  • 
little  farther  on,  "  Si  faxtum  lit,  (ac.  hujusmoJi  quid,)  f  Bin  amCra  icgm 
lit,  iubilart  nemo  poleil. — Thia  law  ja  sometimes  called  Lex  Acitia-Cal- 
jniniia,  from  the  names  of  both  consula,  but  Cicero  merely  atjlea  it  La 
Caipumia.  It  was  snbaequenlly  abrogated  by  a  tmalaa-amiuUim 
{Pro  Cora./ragm.  1,  p  6a\.—A!Cim.  ad  lac.)  It  is  alluded  lo  by  &iJ 
iuM.  fl,  C.  IS.  Compare  Dio  Casr.  36,  and  Vii.  Lex  Tdijja. 
Lfz  Cakbonis  et  Silvjihi,  yH.  Lex  PLtnrU. 
La  CosNELiA,  Ijadkiaria)  by  L.  Conielins  Sylla.  It  took  amy 
from  the  cquiles  the  riofit  of  being  jWiCfj,  and  restored  ii  lo  the  senile 
Consult  remarks  under  Lex  AtmELii. 

Lex  CoiHiLiA,  (de  seneficiii,)  by  (he  awne.  It  wai  aimed  in  tli* 
first  instance  at  those  guilty  of  secret  '    '"        -  '  -^  --     ■ 

who  look  away  the  lifo  of  anojier  bjpc 

law  ordained  Uut  these  should  be  regi , _^ , 

and  the  punishment  waa  to  be  banishment  and  confiacatioD  of  propo^ 
Consult  Ctc,  pre  Claeat,  6fl,  and  Sigonmi,  it  Jadicia,  S,  31. 

Lex  CoRHELU,  (_UMiametUaria)  by  the  same,  agalost  those  who  fmsed 
Ji  altered  wills.  As  it,  however,  contained  oUiec  provisiais  asainsl 
varioQs  kinds  of  falae  and  diahoaeat  conduct,  it  is  sometimea  eallM  I^ 
Cornelia  de  faito.  For  eiampte  it  was  aimed  also  >t  those  who  debassd 
or  counterfeited  the  public  coin.    J.  PaiM.  Ttctft.  tentaitiamn  L.  f. 

Til.  as. 

Lex  CoRHiLii,  (di  libeTiimmim  tufngiit,)  by  Conialins  a  liibma  if 
the  commons.  This  Uw  was  the  same  with  the  Hanil^i.  (FhI.  ^ 
HiHiLiA  dl  tuffragiorara  eon/uiione.)  In  otbei  wotds,  the  aerauiKif 
Cornelius  alleged,  that  the  ManiUan  law  had  bMn  pasaed  by  Ibe  jou*  0» 
iratton  and  enorts  of  Km  and  Manillas. 


Ltx  Fabia,  (de  numn-o  iietalarum)  liimting  the  nDnber  of  sii  (ifwii 
ihat  Btleniled  candtdalea,  when  canvassmg  for  in*  office     A  lain  Uteni 
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aiice  waa  forbidden  oy  this  law,  as  coming  under  the  head  of  '*  ambttus.^' 
It  was  never  a  popular  statute,  for  the  people  could  be  deterred  by  no 
penalties  from  this  mode  of  expressing  their  regard  for  a  candidate.— 
The  sectcUores,  who  always  attended  candidates,  were  distinguished  from 
the  salutatores,  who  only  waited  on  them  at  their  houses  in  the  morning, 
and  Uien  went  away ;  and  from  the  deductoreSf  who  also  went  down  witn 
them  to  the./orum  and  Campus  Mariius, 

O 

Lex  Gabinia,  by  Aulus  Gabmius,  about  confemng  on  Pompey  th% 
management  of  the  war  agamst  the  pirates.  For  an  account  of  its  pro- 
visions, consult  note  14,  page  82. 

J. 

Lex  Julia,  (de  maritandis  ordinUnUf)  this  was  the  famous  law  of  Au- 
gustus, for  the  encouragement  of  matrimony,  offering  rewards  to  those 
who  should  enter  the  married  state,  and  imposing  a  penalty  on  those  who 
should  remain  in  a  life  of  celibacy.  It  met  with  great  opposition,  accord- 
ing to  Suetonius,  {Oct.  34,)  and  Augustus  was  compelled  to  soften  down 
its  most  obnoxious  features,  and  then  allow  an  exemption  from  its  pro- 
visions for  three  years.  At  the  expiration  of  this  period,  a  still  farther 
exemption  of  two  years  was  granted,  and  at  length  tne  law  went  into  full 
operation  A.  U.  U.  767.  It  was  re-modelled,  however,  into  the  Lex 
Papia-Poppaba,  a.  U.  G.  762.  Sueton.  Oct.  89. — Liv.  Ejrit,  69. — Htyrat, 
Cam,  Saee.  17,  seqq. — Propert.  2,  6, 1. — Dio  Cast.  56,  10.  Consult 
remarks  under  Lex  Papia-Poppaba. 

L. 

Lex  Labtoria,  {eonira  dreunucrtptores  adolcseentunij)  against  tne 
defrauding  of  minors,  passed  A.  U.  C.  490.  It  ordained  that  no  one 
under  25  years  of  age  could  make  a  legal,  bargain,  fixing  therefore  tne 
limit  of  minority  at  that  period  of  life.  Hence  it  was  also  called  Lex 
QuiNAVicBNNARiA.  {Plaut.  Pseud.  1,  3,  68.)  It  was  proposed  by  M. 
Laetorius  Plancianus,  tribune  of  the  commons.  Cic,  de  Off.  3,  15. — Id. 
AT.  D.  3,  39. — Sueton.  lAb.  Praet.  ap.  Prise,  lib.  18. — Hemecc.  Ant. 
Rom.  1,  23,  6,  p.  198,  ed.  Haubold. 

Lex  LiciNiA,  by  L.  Licinius  Crassus,  the  orator,  similar  in  its  provis- 
ions to  the  Aebutian  law.     Agr.  2,  8. — Pro  Dom.  20. 

Lex  LiciNiA,  (de  ambitu  et  de  sodalitiiSf)  passed  in  the  consulship 
of  Cn.  Pompeius  and  M.  Licinius  Crassus,  A.  U.  C.  698.  It  was 
etaacted  against  bribery  and  the  assembling  of  societies  or  companies  for 
the  purpose  of  canvassing  for  office.  In  a  trial  for  this  crime  the  accuser 
was  allowed  to  name  the  jurymen  from  the  people  in  general.  Or.  pre 
^lanc,  15. — Id.  ibid.  17. — SigomuSf  de  Judicixs,  2,  30,  p.  650,  et  658. 

M. 

Lex  Manilia,  {de  libertinorum  suffragtis,^  proposed  by  C.  Manihut 
the  tribune,  who  also  introduced  the  law  givmg  Pompey  charge  of  the 


war  agamat  MilhnilatBs.  Ad  account  of  the  provismtia  of  tbia  sutuu 
respecting  lh«  voiea  o!  freedmcB  will  be  found  under  note  17,  page  118. 
Ltx  MiNiLii,  by  the  same  Manilins,  giving  the  cborga  of  tho  Mithi- 
datic  war  to  Potnpcy.  (Or.  pro  3fan.  L.  23.)  Tbe  Maiulian  law, 
Kccordlng  to  Plutarct,  gave  Pomnej  all  iIib  praviiices  and  Ibicea  undet 
Lncullus,  and  iddsd  likewiaa  Btthjnm,  whicb  waa  at  that  time  govemej 
bv  Glabrio.  It  directed  him  ta  carry  on  the  wu  against  Mitiiridatas  and 
Tigrane*,  for  wbich  purpose  bo  was  also  to  retain  his  naval  comniand. 
Tins  vfas  Bubjtcling,  at  once,  tbe  whole  Roman  empire  to  one  roan.  Fn 
Iha  provinces,  which  the  Gabinian  law  did  not  give  him,  vii,,  Phiygii 
Ljcaonia,  Galalia,  Cappadocia,  Cilicie,  the  nppcr  Cclchis,  and  Armenia, 
were  granted  by  thia  ;  together  with  all  tlie  forcca  which,  under  Lncall'^ 
had  defeated  Mithiulntes  and  Tigranes.    Plal.  Vil.  Pomp.  30. 


Lsi  pAFii-PapPi^i,  (£f  tytafiia>idii  ordirdbin,)  proposed  b;  tiie  ccm- 
aals  PapiuB  and  Poppaeua,  at  Iba  daaira  of  Angualna,  A.  U.  C.  763.  Ita 
ODJect  waa  to  eaforoe  and  enlarge  the  Jnliaa  law,  and  ta  promote  popo 
BtioD,  and  repair  the  deaolation  occasioned  bj  the  civil  wars.  This  statute, 
£ke  the  Julian  ordinance,  proposed  certain  rewards  far  marriage,  and 
penaltica  against  ccUbacf.  Whoever  in  the  city  had  three  cbildren,  m 
^e  other  parts  of  Italy  fonr,  and  in  the  provincet  five,  waa  entitled  ta 
certain  privilegea  and  immunities.  Hcnco  the  famous  jus  Iriam  libsro- 
rum,  GO  often  mentioned  by  Pliny,  Martial,  and  other  ancieot  writer*. 
The  piiiilcgBs  of  having  three  children  were,  an  exemption  from  Iha 
trouble  of  guardianship,  a  priority  in  bearing  offices,  and  a  treble  propoc 
lion  of  corn.  Those  who  lived  in  celibacy  could  not  succeed  to  an  inner- 
ilance,  ciccpt  of  their  nearest  relaliona,  unlcaa  the/  mamcd  withm  100 
daya  allei  the  death  of  the  teataloi ;  nor  receive  an  entira  legacj.  And 
what  they  were  Ihiia  deprived  of  fell  aa  an  escheat  to  the  eieheqaer  m 
princa 'a  private  parse,     {Heintcc.  Antiq.  Rom.  1,  BS,  1,  aMj.) 

Lex  PiFii.  bv  C.  Papiua,  tribune  of  the  eommons.  A.  U.  C.  888.  & 
ordained  that  all  forelgnen  ^uld  be  expelled  from  Rome,  and  that  th* 
■Uies  of  the  Latin  name  ahould  return  to  their  respective  cttiea.  (Oic. 
fro  Arch.  6.— Pro  Balb.  23.— Ep.  ad  All.  4,  14.— Zte  Cfff.  8,  11.) 

Lex  Papibu,  the  same  with  the  Lae  Plaotu. 

Lex  PL^niu,  or  Plotia,  (;iNiic<arta,)  proposed  by  H.  Plautini  Sit 
vanua,  and  C.  Papirins  Carbo,  both  tribunea  of  the  commons  at  tht 
tinw.  The  prvriaions  of  this  law  are  given  in  the  oralitm  foi  AiehiiSi 
(c.  4.)  It  was  passed  A.  U.  C.  6B1. 

Lex  Poacii,  by  M.  Forcius  Idoca,  tribune  ol  the  comnKun,  A.  D.  C 
6G6,  that  no  one  ahould  bind,  aconrge  or  kill  a  Roman  citiien,  hot  tU 
Iho  sltemativQ  of  eiile  be  allowed  him.  Manutiui  em  in  aamffong  lUa 
kn  to  M.  PorciuB  Cato,  the  cenaor. 

QirtiiTionKB.  Tbe  praetor  urbamu  and  pratlor  pemgrima  ilispmissi 
justice  only  in  private  or  leas  important  causes.  But  in  public  eassi  aA 
those  of  any  magnitude,  the  peoplaaithet  judged  themselves,  or  appcnntel 
persons,  one  oi  more,  to  preside  at  the  tnal,  who  were  called  naea/mu 
•I  juaalom,  and  wboae  authority  ItfM  on^  tiQ  the  inaf  mi  ovM 
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0Dt  A.  U.  C.  604,  It  was  4ietennined,  that  the  praetor  urhanuh  and  prat- 
tor  peregnnu3  should  continue  to  exercise  their  usual  jurisdictions  ;  and 
that  the  four  other  praetors  should,  during  their  masistracy,  also  remair. 
in  Uie  city,  and  preside  at  public  trials  ;  olo  at  tritdis  concerning  extor- 
tion ;  another  concerning  bribery  ;  a  third  concerning  crimes  committed 
M[ain8t  the  state ;  and  a  fourth  about  defrauding  the  pubhc  treasury. 
']^ese  were  called  Quaesiionea  Perpetuaef  because  they  were  annually 
assigned  to  particular  praetors,  who  always  conducted  them  for  the  whole 
year,  according  to  a  certain  form  prescribed  by  law  ;  so  that  there  was 
no  need,  as  formerly,  of  making  a  new  law,  or  of  appointing  extraordi- 
nary inquisitors  to  preside  at  them,  who  should  resign  their  authority 
when  the  trial  was  ended.  But  still,  when  any  thing  unusual  or  atro' 
cious  happened,  the  people  or  senate  judged  about  the  matter  themselves 
or  appointed  inquisitors  to  preside  at  the  trial ;  and  then  they  were  saic 
extra  ordinem  quaerere :  as  in  the  case  of  Clodius,  for  violating  the  sacred 
rtes  of  the  Bona  Dea ;  and  of  Milo,  for  the  murder  of  Clo£us. — Sylla 
increased  the  number  of  the  quaesttones  perpetuaCf  by  adding  those  de 
falsOt  concerning  forgers  of  wills,  (S&c.,  and  coiners  of  base  money ;  de 
sicariis  et  veneficiSf  about  such  as  killed  with  a  weapon  or  poison ;  an<i 
de  parricidis ;  on  which  account  he  created  two  additional  praetors 

R. 

Lex  RosciA,  {theairalis,)  by  L.  Roscius  Otho,  determining  the  fortune 
of  the  equites,  and  appointing  them  certain  seats  in  the  theatre.  By  this 
law  fourteen  rows  of  seats,  immediately  behmd  the  senators,  were  appro- 
priated to  the  knights.  This  ordinance  excited  a  great  tumult  in  the 
theatre  on  the  first  appearance  of  its  proposer  after  the  law  bad  been 
passed.    Consult  Historical  Index,  s.  v.  Otho. 

S, 

Lex  Sbmpronia,  {Agraria^)  by  Tiberius  Gracchus,  A.  U.  C.  620^  tha 
no  one  should  possess  more  than  500  acres  (jugera)  of  land  ;  and  that 
three  commissioners  should  be  appointed  to  divide  among  the  poorer 
people  what  any  one  had  above  that  extent.  This  is  the  famous  Agra- 
rian ]aw,  which  cost  its  proposer  his  life.  It  was  in  fact  little  more  than 
a  revival  of  the  Licinian  law  of  Stole.  This  ordinance  was  passed,  but 
oever  carried  into  effect.  {Plut.  Vit.  Gracch. — Veil.  Paterc.  2,  2.-— 
Liv.  Epit.  58.) 

Lex  Sbmpronia,  {judiciaria,)  by  Caius  Gracchus,  that  the  fudices 
should  be  chosen  from  among  the  equites,  and  not  from  the  senators,  as 
formerly.     Consult  remarks  under  Lex  Aurelia. 

JAx  Sbmpronia,  {de  libertate  civium,)  b^  the  same,  that  sentence 
should  not  be  passed  on  the  life  of  a  Roman  citizen,  without  the  order  of 
the  people.  This  was  merely  declaratory  of  one  of  the  laws  of  the  twelv* 
Babies.    (Pro  Rah,  c.  4.— in  Verr.  6,  63.— /fi  Cat.  1,  11.) 

T. 

Lex  TiTiA,  {de  qtiaestoribus,)  by  C.  Titius,  tribune  of  the  commonB, 
A.  U.  C.  448,  about  doubling  ^e  number  of  quaestors,  and  that  thev 
•ehould  detorraine  their  provinces  by  lot    {Or.  pro  Muren.  8.) 
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Lex  TvLLiA,  {de  ambttUf)  by  M.  Tullius  Cicero,  A.  U.  G.  690,  adding 
to  the  fonner  punishments  against  bribery.  Previously  to  the  passage 
of  this  law,  if  persons  were  convicted  on  trial  of  haying  employed  briberv 
in  suing  for  office,  they  were  deprived  of  that  office,  in  case  they  had 
obtamc^  it,  and  their  competitors  who  accused  them  were  nominated  in 
their  placo.  They  were  also,  besides  bemg  fined,  declared  incapable  of 
bearing  any  office  for  the  time  to  come,  or  of  appearing  in  the  senate,  by 
the  Cdpurnian  and  other  laws  ;  and  now  hj  the  Tullian  law  banishment 
for  ten  years  was  added.  It  was  also  ordained  by  this  same  statute,  that 
no  one  should  exhibit  shows  of  gladiators  for  two  years  before  he  stood 
candidate  for  any  office,  unless  that  task  was  imposed  upon  him  by  tbf 
testament  of  a  friend.  (Dto  Cass.  37,  29. — Cie,  in  Vat,  16.— iV« 
Muren.  32^  »eqq,) 

Lex  ViLLiA,  Vid.  Legei  Aknalsb. 
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A  Child's  History  of  the  United  States. 

By  Joim  BoMNEB.    2  vols.  16mo,  Muslin,  $1  00. 

A  Child's  History  of  Rome. 

By  John  Bommso,  Author  of  "A  Child's  History  of  the  United  States." 
With  Illustrations.    2  vols.  16mo,  Muslin,  $1  00. 

A  Child's  History  of  Greece. 

By  John  Bonnbb,  Author  of  "A  Child's  History  of  the  United  States,"  and 
"  A  Child's  History  of  Rome."  With  lUustrations.  2  vols.  16mo,  Muslin, 
$100. 

A  Child's  History  of  France. 

By  JouN  Bonner,  Author  of  "A  Child's  History  of  the  United  States,"  **A 
Child's  History  of  Rome,"  and  '» A  ChUd's  History  of  Greece."  With  Illus- 
trations.   2  vols.  16mo,  Muslin.    (Jn  Press,) 

Docharty's  Arithmetic. 

A  Practical  and  Commercial  Arithmetic :  containing  Definitions  of  Terms, 
and  Rules  of  Operations,  with  numerous  Examples.  The  whole  forming  a 
complete  Treatise  for  the  use  of  Schools  and  Academies.  By  Gebabdvs 
Beekman  Dooiiaety,  LLD.,  Professor  of  Mathematics  in  tho  New  York 
Free  Academy.    12mo,  Sheep  extra,  T5  cents. 

Docharty's  Institutes  of  Algebra. 

The  Institutes  of  Algebra.  Designed  for  the  use  of  Schools,  Academiei,  and 
Colleges.  By  Gebabbus  Beekman  Dochabtt,  LL.D.  12mo,  Sheep  extra, 
75  cents. 


8     Harper  4r  Brothet^  School  and  CoUege  Text'BoolsS' 

Docharty'B  Geometry. 

Elements  of  Plaus  amd  Solid  Geometry,  together  with  the  Elements  of  Plane 
and  Spherical  Trigonometry,  and  an  Article  on  Inyerse  Trigonometrical 
Functions.  By  Gebabdus  Bexkman  Dooixastt,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Mathe- 
matics in  the  New  York  Free  Academy.    12mo,  Sheep  extra,  75  cents. 

Draper's  Physiology. 

Human  Physiology,  Statical  and  Dynamical;  or.  The  Conditions  and 
Course  of  the  Life  of  Man :  being  the  Text  of  the  Lectures  delivered  in  the 
Medical  Department  of  the  University.  By  JonK  W.  Dbafeb»  M.D.,  LL.D., 
Professor  of  Chemistry  and  Physiology  in  the  University  of  New  York.  Il- 
lustrated by  nearly  300  fine  Wood-cuts  from  Photographs.  8to,  650  pages, 
Muslin,  $4  00 ;  Sheep,  $4  25 ;  Half  Calf,  $5  00. 

Draper's  Tezt-book  on  Chemistry. 

A  Text-Book  on  Chcmisti'y  for  the  use  of  Schools  and  Colleges.  By  Joim 
W.  DsAPEB,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Chemistiy  in  the  University  of  New  York, 
Member  of  the  American  Philosophical  Society,  &c.  With  nearly  three 
hundred  Illustrations.  New,  revised,  and  enlarged  Edition.  12mo,  Sheep 
extra,  75  cents. 

Draper's  Tezt-Book  on  Natural  Philosophy. 

A  Text-Book  on  Natural  Philosophy  for  the  use  of  Schools  and  Colleges. 
Containing  the  most  recent  Discoveries  and  Facts,  compiled  from  the  best 
Authorities.  By  Joiin  W.  Dbapeb,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Chemistry  in  the 
University  of  New  York,  and  formciiy  Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy  and 
Chemistry  in  Hampden  Sidney  College,  Virginia.  With  nearly  400  Hlus- 
trations.    12mo,  Sheep  extra,  75  cents. 

Dnff's  Book-Keeping^. 

The  North  American  Accountant :  embracing  Single  and  Double  Entry  Book- 
keeping, practically  adapted  to  the  Inland  and  Maritime  Commerce  of  the 
United  States.  Exemplifying  all  Modern  Improvements  in  the  Science,  with 
a  New  and  Certain  Method  of  detecting  En-ors  and  proving  the*  ledger. 
Embracing  an  improved  Plan  of  Instruction.  Complete  in  Three  Parts.  By 
P.  Duff,  Merchant.  8vo,  School  Edition,  Half  Sheep,  75  cents ;  Mercantile 
Edition,  Muslin,  $1  50. 

Findlay's  Classical  Atlas. 

A  Classical  Atlas  to  illustrate  Ancient  Geograpliy.  Comprised  in  25  Maps, 
showing  the  various  Divisions  of  the  World  as  known  to  the  Ancients. 
Composed  from  the  most  authentic  Sources,  with  an  Index  of  the  Ancient 
and  Modern  Names.  By  Alexaddeb  C.  Findlay,  F.R.G.S.  Svo,  Half 
Bound,  $3  25. 

Foster's  First  Principles  of  Chemistry. 

Illustrated  by  a  Scries  of  the  most  rcccntly-disccovcrcd  and  brilliant  Experi- 
ments known  to  the  Science.  Adapted  especially  for  Classes.  12mo,  Sheep 
extra,  GO  cents. 

Foster's  Chart  of  the  Organic  Elements. 

For  tlic  use  of  Schools  and  Academies.  Beautifully  colored,  mounted  on 
Kolleis,  >viiii  Clotli  biick,  $100. 


Harper  ^  Brot/iers^  School  and  College  Text-Books.      9 
FO'vtrler'B  English  Language. 

The  English  Language  in  its  Elements  and  Forms.  With  a  History  of  its 
Origin  and  Development,  and  a  full  Grammar.  Designed  for  use  in  Col- 
leges and  Schools.  By  William  C.  Fowleb,  late  Professor  in  Amherst  Col- 
lege.   Nev  and  Revised  Edition.    8vo,  Muslin,  $1  60 ;  Sheep  extra,  $1  75. 

FO'wler's  English  Grammar  for  Schools. 

The  Eiil^Iish  Language  in  its  Elements  and  Forms.  With  a  History  of  itfl 
Origin  and  Development.  Abridged  from  the  Octavo  Edition.  Designed 
for  general  use  in  Schools  and  Familiea  By  Williaii  C.  Fowlbb,  late 
Professor  of  Rhetoric  in  Amherst  College.    12mo,  Sheep,  $1  00. 

Fowler*B  Elementary  English  Grammar. 

■  An  Elementary  English  Grrammar  for  Common  Schools.    16mo,  Sheep  ex- 
tra, 50  cents. 

Oray's  and  Adams^a  Geology. 

Elements  of  Geology.  By  Alokzo  Gbat,  A.M.,  Author  of  "  Elements  of 
Chemistry  and  *^  Elements  of  Natural  Philosophy,*'  and  C.  B.  Adams, 
A.M.,  Fellow  of  the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  Professor  in 
Amherst  College,  and  State  Geologist  of  Vermont  Engravings.  12mo, 
Sheep  extra,  75  cents. 

Oray's  Natural  Philosophy. 

Elements  of  Natural  Philosophy.    Designed  as  a  Text-book  for  Academies, 
,     High  Schools,  and  Colleges.     By  ALomso  Gbat,  A.M.,  Author  of  **  Ele- 
ments of  Geology.*^    360  Wood-cuts.    12mo,  Sheep  extra,  75  centa 

Oreek  Concordance  of  the  Nevr  Testament. 

The  Englishman's  Greek  Concordance  of  the  New  Testament;  being  an  At- 
tempt at  a  Verbal  Connection  between  the  Greek  and  the  English  Texts :  in- 
cluding a  Concordance  to  the  Pi-opcr  Names,  with  Indexes,  Greek-English 
and  English-Greek.    8vo,  Muslin,  $3  50;  Sheep  extra,  $4  00, 

Greek-English  and  English-Greek  Lexicon. 

For  the  use  of  Schools  and  Academic.  By  Prof.  Hbnbt  Dbisleb,  of  Co- 
lumbia College,  Editor  of  "  Liddell  and  Scott's  Greek  Lexicon."  Small  4to. 
Uniform  with  **  Anthonys  Latin-English  and  English-Latui  Dictionary.**  (At 
press.) 

Griscom's  Animal  Mechanism  and  Physiology. 

Animal  Mechanism  and  Physiology:  being  a  plain  and  familiar  Exposition 
of  the  Structure  and  Functions  of  the  Human  System.  Designed  for  Fam- 
ilies and  Schools.  By  John  H.  Gbisgom,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Chemistry  in 
the  New  York  College  of  Pharmacy,  and  Lecturer  on  Animal  Mechanism 
and  Physiology.  Illustrated  by  numerous  Wood-cuts  by  Butlbb.  18mo, 
Muslin,  45  cents ;  Half  Roan,  50  cents. 

Hackley'a  Algebra. 

A  Treatise  on  Algebra.  Containing  the  latest  Improvements.  By  Chablsi 
W.  Haoklet,  S.T.D.,  Professor  of  Mathematics  and  Astronomy  in  Colum- 
bia College,  New  York.  School  and  College  Edition.  8vo,  Sheep  extra, 
$1  5a    A  School  Edition.    8vo,  Mnslin,  $1  00. 
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The  ettentkm  of  gentlemen,  in  toim  or.  eoiintiy,derigning  to  form 
tJbrariee  or  enrich  tiieir  Litenuy  CoUeetiomi^  ie  reipeciliilly  invited 
to  this  Cataiogne^  which,  vill  be  fonnd  to  conqpriie  s  large  pvopor- 
2ikm  of  the  standard  and  moat  eateemed.woilDi  in  En^^idiliitieratiire 
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are  offered,  in  most  instances,  at  less  than  one  half  the  cost  of  sim- 
flar  prodactions  in  England. 

To  Librarians  and  others  connected  with  Colleges,  Schools,  &e,, 
who  may  not  have  access  to  a  reliable  guide  in  forming  the  tmo 
estimate  of  literary  prodactions,  it  is  beUeved  this  Catalogue  will 
proTC  especially  Talaable  as  a  maiiu^.l  of  refbrence. 

To  prevent  disappointment,  it  is  suggested  that,  whenever  books 
can  not  be  obtained  through  any  bookseller  or  local  agent,  applita 
tions  with  remittance  should  be  addressed  direct  to  the  Publishers, 
^hich  will  be  promptly  attended  to* 
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